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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  present    Edition   of  "A   System   of  Instruction  in   Quantitative 
Analysis" — ^the  fourth — corresponds  with  the  fifth  in  the  German. 

It  is  a  highly  gratifying  fact  that  the  demand  for  the  work  in  England 
keeps  pace  -with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  science  itself.  Compared  with 
the  earlier  editions  this  is  abnost  a  new  work.  Additions  and  improved 
processes,  incorporated  in  almost  every  section,*  have  extended  it  by 
about  100  pages  beyond  the  last  Edition,  it  being  found  impossible  to 
omit  much  without  injury  to  its  completeness.  Not  fewer  than  fifty  new 
illustratiYe  woodcuts  have  been  introduced. 

In  an  undertaking  so  onerous  as  translating  and  accurately  rendering 
such  a  multiplicity  of  chemical  processes,  I  have  felt  the  labor  and 
responsibility  to  be  very  great,  and  have  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  student  as  of  my  own,  sought  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Vacher,  a 
gentleman  admirably  qualified  for  the  duty.  Mr.  Vacher  has  had  the 
advantage  of  working  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Wiesbaden  Labo- 
ratory with  Dr.  Fresenius,  and  enjoys  his  full  confidence. 

The  English  student  will,  I  trust,  equally  with  the  German,  have  his 
progress  in  analytical  studies  facilitated  by  the  labors  of  its  eminent 
Author. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Third  Edition  I  succinctly  described  the  claims 
and  merits  of  this  work  as  I  apprehended  them,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  reproduce  the  same  here,  not  only  as  the  expression  of  my  own 
opinion  but  the  concurrent  judgment  of  all  English  chemists. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  TIHRD  EDITION. 

The  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  two  works  of  Dr.  Fresenius  on 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  has  in  no  degree  abated  the 
Author's  exertions  to  improve  them,  and  to  maintain  their  pre-eminent 
position. 

In  the  preface  to  the  former  edition  of  the  Quantitative  Analysis, 
I  observed : — 

"  The  Author  has  spared  no  pains  or  labor,  not  merely  to  keep  it 

.  *  Among  vrhich  may  be  noted  Mineral  Waters,  Black  Ash,  Gunpowder,  Iron  Ore% 
Copper  Pyrites,  Iron  PyriteB,  Zinc  Ores,  Cast  Iron,  Tannin,  Soils  and  Manures. 
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Vl  PREFACE. 

up  to  the  improved  state  of  the  science,  but  to  make  it  the  mediiim  of 
introducing  methods  of  research  in  advance  of  all  other  works.  What- 
ever has  been  proposed,  either  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent,  to 
facilitate  the  path  of  analysis,  has  been  tested,  and,  when  found  sound 
and  practical,  has  been  introduced  in  the  proper  place.  Every  doubtful 
point  has  been  rigidly  subjected  to  repeated  experiments,  errors  cor- 
rected and  faults  amended,  and  many  new  processes  added  from  the 
Author's  ample  experience  in  his  own  laboratory." 

Among  the  additions  there  introduced,  the  volumetrical  methods  of 
determining  the  constituents  of  commercial  articles  were  pointed  out  as 
particularly  important  for  economizing  time,  and  assisting  in  every  way 
the  practical  chemist. 

The  entire  work  has  been  re-cast,  considerably  simplified,  and  almost 
re- written.  New  matter  has  been  introduced  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  volume.  Many  of  the  processes — the  best  then  known,  but 
rendered  obsolete  by»the  progress  of  the  science — have  been  replaced  by 
others  more  certain,  simple,  and  efficient;  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  volumetrical  processes. 

Among  other  changes,  I  may  specify  the  analytical  processes  for 
clays,  soils,  cast  iron,  atmospheric  air,  and  lead  ores. 

This  work  on  Quantitative  Analysis,  although  in  itself  complete,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  Author's  Qualitative  Analysis — a  work 
which  has  been  foimd  of  the  highest  value— nay,  almost  indispensable — 
to  the  student  of  chemistry,  whatever  other  books  on  the  subject  he 
may  possess. 

As  a  guide  to  Analytical  Chemistry,  the  merits  of  the  present  volume 
are  of  the  highest  order.  The  arrangement  is  simple,  methodical,  and 
consecutive;  the  theoretical  explanations  are  appropriate,  clear,  and 
intelligible ;  the  language  plain,  and  the  directness  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, together  with  the  just  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  others  dis- 
played throughout,  must  commend  it  to  every  one  engaged  in  studying, 
teaching,  or  practising  Chemistry;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being 
the  medium  of  presenting  it  to  the  English  public. 

J.  LLOYD  BULLOCK. 

Hanover-street,  Hanwersquare,  W, 
Nov.  1,  1866. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As  we  liaTe  already  seen  in  the  Introduction  to  my  ''  Qualitative  Ana- 
lysofl," — ^to  wHch  the  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  sequel — 
Chenncal  Analysis  comprises  two  branches,  viz.,  qualitative  analysis, 
and  quantitative  analysis^  the  object  of  the  former  being  to  ascertain 
the  nature^  that  of  the  latter  to  determine  the  ajnount^  of  the  several  com- 
ponent parts  of  any  compound. 

By  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  WO  couvert  the  unknown  constituents  of  a 
body  into  certain  known  forms  or  combinations ;  and  we  are  thus  enabled 
to  irK^  correct  inferences  respecting  the  nature  of  these  unknown  consti- 
tuents. Quantitative  analysis  attains  its  object,  according  to  circimistances, 
often  by  very  different  ways ;  the  two  methods  most  widely  differing  from 
each  other,  are  analysis  by  weighty  or  gravimetric  analysis^  and  analysis 
by  measure,  or  volumetric  analysis. 

Gravihetbic  analysis  has  for  its  object  to  convert  the  known  consti- 
tuents of  a  substance  into  forms  or  combinations  which  will  admit  of  the 
most  exact  determination  of  their  weight,  and  of  which,  moreover,  the 
composition  is  accurately  known.  These  new  forms  or  combinations  may 
be  either  educts  from  the  analysed  substance,  or  they  may  be  products. 
In  the  former  case  the  ascertained  weight  of  the  eliminated  substance  is 
the  direct  expression  of  the  amount  in  which  it  existed  in  the  compound 
under  examination  ;  whilst  in  the  latter  case,  that  is,  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  products,  the  quantity  in  which  the  eliminated  constituent  was  origi- 
nally present  in  the  analysed  compound,  has  to  be  deduced  by  calculation 
from  die  quantity  in  which  it  exists  in  its  new  combination. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  points : — Suppose 
we  wish  to  determine  the  quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  the  chloride  of 
that  metal ;  now,  we  may  <)o  t^y  either  by  precipitating  the  metallic 
mercury  from  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  say  by  means  of  protochloride 
of  tin  ;  or  we  may  attain  our  object  by  precipitating  the  solution  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  weighing  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury. 
100  parts  of  chloride  of  mercury  consist  of  73*82  of  mercury  and  26*18 
of  chlorine;  consequently,  if  the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute 
accuracy,  the  precipitation  of  100  parts  of  chloride  of  mercury  by  proto- 
chloride of  tin  will  yield  73'82  parts  of  metallic  mercury.  With  equally 
exact  manipulation  the  other  method  yields  85*634  parts  of  sulphide  of 
mercury. 

Now,  in  the  former  case  we  find  the  nimiber  73*82  directly ;  in  the 
latter  case  we  have  to  deduce  it  by  calculation : — (100  parts  of  sulphide  of 
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merctuy  contain  86*207  parta  of  mercury ;  how  much  mercury  do  85*634 
parta  contain  ?) 

100  ;   85-634 ::  86-207  :    aj-na?  =  73-82. 

As  abeady  hinted,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  forms  into 
which  bodies  are  converted  for  the  purpose  of  estimation  by  weight  should 
fulfil  two  conditions,  first,  they  must  be  capable  of  being  weighed  exactly, 
secondly,  they  must  be  of  known  composition,  for  it  is  quite  obvious,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  accurate  quantitative  analysis  must  be  altogether  im- 
possible if  the  substance  the  quantity  of  which  it  is  intended  to  ascertain, 
does  not  admit  of  correct  weighing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
evident,  that  if  we  do  not  know  the  exact  composition  of  a  new  product, 
we  lack  the  necessary  basis  of  our  calculation. 

Volumetric  analysis  is  based  upon  a  very  different  principle  firom  that 
of  gravimetric  analysis ;  viz.,  it  effects  the  quantitative  determination  of 
a  body,  by  converting  it  fi:x)m  a  certain  definite  state  to  another  equally 
definite  state,  by  means  of  a  fiuid  of  accurately  known  power  of  action, 
and  under  circumstances  which  permit  the  analyst  to  mark  with  rigorous 
precision  the  exact  point  when  the  conversion  is  accomplished.  The  fol- 
lowing example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  method : — 
Permanganate  of  potassa  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  immediately  converts  the  protoxide  of 
iron  to  sesquioxide ;  the  permanganic  acid,  which  is  characterized  by  its 
intense  colour,  yielding  up  oxygen  and  changing  to  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid^  present  to  colorless  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese.  If,  therefore,  to  an  acidified  fiuid  containing 
protoxide  of  iron,  we  add,  drop  by  drop,  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa,  its  red  color  continues  for  some  time  to  disappear  upon  stirring ; 
but  at  last  a  point  is  reached  when  the  coloration  imparted  to  the  fiuid 
by  the  last  drop  added,  remains :  this  point  marks  the  termination  of  the 
conversion  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  sesquioxide. 

Now,  by  accurately  determining  the  strength  or  power  of  action  of  the 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa — which  is  done  simply  by  making  it 
act  upon  a  known  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution,  and  correctly 
noting  how  much  of  it  is  required  to  effect  the  conversion  of  that  prot- 
oxide to  the  state  of  sesquioxide — ^we  are  now  able  with  this  solution  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  present  in  any  solution. 
Thus,  we  will  assume,  for  instance,  that  we  have  found  it  takes  exactly 
100  parts  of  our  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  to  oxidize  2  parts  of 
protoxide  of  iron ;  if  now,  in  testing,  with  this  standard  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  any  solution  containing  an  imknown  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  iron  we  find  that  100  parts  of  our  standard  fiuid  are  required 
to  oxidize  the  iron,  we  know  at  once  that  the  examined  fiuid  contained 
exactly  2  parts  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  if  50  parts  are  required,  we  know 
that  1  part  of  protoxide  of  iron  was  present,  &c.  &c.  Accordingly,  by 
simply  measuring  the  quantity  used  of  our  standard  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa,  we  arrive  at  once  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  protoxide  of  iron. 

As  the  process  of  measuring  is  mostly  adopted,  in  preference  to  that 
of  weighing,  for  determining  the  quantity  used  of  the  standard  fiuid,  we 
give  to  this  analytical  method  the  name  of  "  analysis  by  measure."  It 
generally  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view  with  much  greater 
expedition  than  is  the  case  with  analysis  by  weight. 
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To  this  brief  intimation  of  the  general  purport  and  object  of  quantita- 
tive analyas  and  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  analytical  researches,  I 
have  to  add  that  certain  qualifications  are  essential  to  those  who  would 
devote  themselves  successfully  to  the  pursuit  of  this  branch.  These  quali- 
fications are,  1,  theoretical  knowledge ;  2,  skill  in  manipulation ;  and  3, 
strict  conscientiousness. 

The  preliminary  knowledge  required  consists  in  an  acquaintance  with 
qualitative  analysis,  the  stoichiometric  laws,  and  simple  arithmetic.  Thus 
prepared,  we  shall  understand  the  method  by  which  bodies  are  separated 
and  determined,  and  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  perform  our  calculations, 
by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  formulae  of  compounds  are  deduced  from 
the  analytical  results ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  correctness  of  the  adopted, 
methods  is  tested,  and  the  results  obtained  are  controlled.  To  this 
knowledge  must  be  joined  the  ability  of  performing  the  necessary  practical 
operations.  This  axiom  generally  holds  good  for  all  applied  sciences^ 
but  if  it  is  true  of  one  more  than  another,  quantitative  analysis  is  that  one, 
The  most  extensive  and  solid  theoretical  acquirements  will  not  enable  us, 
for  instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of  common  salt  present  in  a  solution, 
if  we  are  without  the  requisite  dexterity  to  transfer  a  fluid  from  one  vessel 
to  another  without  the  smallest  loss  by  spirting,  running  down  the  side,  &c. 
The  various  operations  of  quantitative  analysis  demand  great  aptitude  and 
manual  skill,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice.  But  even  the  pos^ 
session  of  the  greatest  practical  skill  in  manipulation,  joined  to  a  thorough 
theoretical  knowledge,  will  still  prove  insufiicient  to  insure  a  successful 
pursuit  of  quantitative  researches,  unless  also  combined  with  a  sincere  love 
of  truth  and  a  firm  determination  to  accept  none  hut  thoroughly  confirmed 
results. 

Every  one  who  hai^  been  engaged  in  quantitative  analysis  knows  that 
cases  will  sometimes  occur,  especially  when  commencing  the  study,  in 
which  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  whether  the  result  will  turn  out 
correct,  or  in  which  even  the  operator  is  positively  convinced  that  it  cannot  be 
quite  correct.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  small  portion  of  the  substance  under 
investigation  may  be  spilled,  or  some  of  it  lost  by  decrepitation ;  or  the 
analyst  may  have  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  weighing ;  or  it 
may  happen  that  two  analyses  of  the  same  substance  do  not  exactly  agree. 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  be  conscien- 
tious enough  to  repeat  the  whole  process  over  again.  He  who  is  not 
possessed  of  this  self-command — who  shirks  trouble  where  truth  is  at  stake 
— who  would  be  satisfied  with  mere  assumptions  and  guess-work,  where 
the  attainment  of  positive  certainty  is  the  object,  must  be  pronounced  just 
as  deficient  in  the  necessary  qualifications  for  quantitative  analytical  re- 
searches, as  he  who  is  wanting  in  knowledge  or  skill.  He,  therefore,  who 
cannot  fully  trust  his  work — who  cannot  swear  to  the  correctness  of  his 
results,  may  indeed  occupy  himself  with  quantitative  analysis  by  way  of 
practice,  but  he  ought  on  no  account  to  publish  or  use  his  results  as  if 
they  were  positive,  since  such  proceeding  could  not  conduce  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  would  certainly  be  mischievous  as  regards  the  science. 

The  domain  of  quantitative  analysis  may  be  said  to  extend  over  all 
matter — that  is,  in  other  words,  anything  corporeal  may  become  the 
object  of  quantitative  investigation.  The  present  work,  however,  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  only  the  substances  used  in  pharmacy,  arts,  trades,  and 
agriculture. 

Quantitative  analysis  may  be  subdivided  into  two  branches,  viz.,  ana- 
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lysis  of  mixtures,  and  analysis  of  chemical  compounds.  This  division  may 
appear  at  first  sight  of  veiy  small  moment,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  establish  and  maintain  it,  if  we  would  form  a  clear  conception  of 
the  value  and  utility  of  quantitative  research.  The  quantitative  analysis  of 
mixtures  too  has  not  the  same  aim  as  that  of  chemical  compounds ;  and 
the  method  applied  to  secure  tibe  correctness  of  the  results  in  the  former 
case  is  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  latter.  The  quantitative  analysis  of 
chemical  compounds  also  rather  subserves  the  purposes  of  the  science,  whilst 
that  of  mixtures  belongs  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  If^  for  instance, 
I  analyse  the  salt  of  an  acid,  the  result  of  the  analysis  wiU  give  me  the 
constitution  of  that  acid,  its  combining  proportion,  saturating  capacity,  &c. ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  results  obtained  will  enable  me  to  answer  a  series 
of  questions  of  which  the  solution  is  important  for  the  theory  of  chemical 
science:  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  analyse  gunpowder,  alloys,  medi- 
cinal mixtures,  ashes  of  plants,  &c.  <&c.,  I  have  a  very  different  object  in 
view ;  I  do  not  want  in  such  cases  to  apply  the  results  which  I  may  obtain 
to  the  solution  of  any  theoretical  question  in  chemistry,  but  I  want  to 
render  a  practical  service  either  to  the  arts,  and  industries,  or  to  some 
other  science.  If  in  the  analysis  of  a  chemical  compoimd,  I  wish  to 
control  the  results  obtained,  I  may  do  this  in  most  cases  by  means  of  cal- 
culations based  on  stoichiometric  data,  but  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  a 
second  analysis  ia  necessary  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  results  afforded 
by  the  first. 

The  preceding  remarks  clearly  show  the  immense  importance  of  quan- 
titative analysis.  It  may,  indeed,  be  averred  that  chemistry  owes  to  this 
branch  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  since  quantitative  researches 
have  led  us  to  discover  and  determine  the  laws  which  govern  the  com- 
binations and  transpositions  of  the  elements.  Sto'ichiometry  is  entirely 
based  upon  the  results  of  quantitative  investigations ;  all  rational  views 
respecting  the  constitution  of  compounds  rest  upon  them  as  the  only  safe 
and  solid  basis. 

Quantitative  analysis,  therefore,  forms  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
lever  for  chemistry  as  a  science,  and  not  less  so  for  chemistry  in  its  appli- 
cations to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  to  trades,  arts,  manufiictures,  and 
likewise  in  its  application  to  other  sciences.  It  teaches  the  mineralogist 
the  true  nature  of  minerals,  and  suggests  to  him  principles  and  rules  for 
their  recognition  and  classification.  It  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to 
the  physiologist ;  and  agriculture  has  already  derived  much  benefit  from 
it;  but  far  greater  benefits  may  be  predicted.  We  need  not  expatiate 
here  upon  the  advantages  which  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  every  branch 
of  industry  derive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  its  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  thus  bestowed  by 
quantitative  analysis  upon  the  various  sciences,  arts,  &c.,  has  been  in 
a  measiure  reciprocated  by  some  of  them.  Thus  whilst  sto'ichiometry 
owes  its  establishment  to  quantitative  analysis,  the  stoichiometric  laws 
afford  us  the  means  of  controlling  the  results  of  our  analyses  so  accurately 
as  to  justify  the  reliance  which  we  now  generally  place  on  them.  Again, 
whilst  quantitative  analysis  has  advanced  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry, 
our  manufacturers  in  return  supply  us  with  the  most  perfect  platinum-, 
glass-  and  porcelain  vessels,  and  with  articles  of  india-rubber,  without 
which  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  conduct  our  analytical  operations 
with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  which  we  have  now  attained. 

Although  the  aid  which  quantitative  analysis  thus  derives  from  stoi- 
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chiometiy,  and  €he  arts  and  manu&otnreo,  gready  fecilitate  its  pracdoe, 
and  although  many  determinations  are  considerably  abbreviated  by  voli^ 
metric  analjaisy  it  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding,  that  the  pursuit 
of  this  branch  of  chemistry  requires  considerable  expenditure  of  time. 
This  remark   applies  especially  to  those  who  are  commencing  the  study, 
for  they  must  not  allow  their  attention  to  be  divided  upon  many  things 
at  one  time,  otherwise  the  accuracy  of  their  results  will  be  more  or  less 
injured.     I  inrould  therefore  advise  every  one  desirous  of  becoming  an 
analytical  chemist,  to  arm  himself  with  a  considerable  share  of  patience, 
reminding  him  that  it  is  not  at  one  bound,  but  gradually,  and  step  by 
step,  that  the  student  may  hope  to  attain  the  necessary  certainty  in  hia 
work,  the  indispensable  self-reliance  which  can  alone  be  founded  on  one's 
own  results.     However  mechanical,  protracted,  and  tedious,  the  operations 
of  quantitative  analysis  may  appear  to  be,  the  attainment  of  accuracy  will 
amply  compensate  for  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them ;  whilst, 
on  ^e  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  to  find,  after  a 
long  and   laborious  process,  that  our  results  are  incorrect  or  uncertain. 
Let  him,  therefore,  who  would  render  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis 
agreeable  to  himself,  from  the  very  outset  endeavor,  by  strict,  nay,  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  the  conditions  laid  down,  to  attain  correct  results, 
at  any  sacrifice  of  time.     I  scarcely  know  a  better  and  more  immediate 
reward  of  labor  than  that  which  springs  from  the  attainment  of  accurate 
results  and  perfectly  corresponding  analyses.     The  satisfaction  enjoyed  at 
the  success  of  our  efforts  is  surely  in  itself  a  sufi&cient  motive  ibr  the 
necessary  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  even  without  looking  to  the 
practical  benefits  which  we  may  derive  from  our  operations. 
The  following  are  the  substances  treated  of  in  this  work :— 

I.  Metalloids,  or  Non-Metallic  Elements. 

Oxygen,  Hydrogen^  Sulphur,  [^Selenium,']  Phosphorus^  Chlorinef  Iodine, 
Bromine,  Fluorine,  Nitrogen^  Baron,  Silicon,  Carbon. 

n.  Metals. 

Potassium,  Sodium,  [ZttAtwm,]  Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium,  Magne- 
sium, Aluminium,  Chromium,  [^IHtanium,']  Zinc,  Manganese,  Nickel,  Co^ 
bait.  Iron,  [  JTrantttw,]  Silver,  Mercury,  Lead,  Copper,  Bismuth^  Cadmium, 
[PcUladium,']  Oold,  Platinum,  Tin,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  IMolybdenum^. 

(The  elements  enclosed  within  brackets  are  considered  in  supplementary 
paragraphs,  and  more  briefly  than  the  rest.) 


I  have  divided  my  subject  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  treat  of 
quantitative  analysis  generally ;  describing,  Ist,  the  execution  of  analysis; 
and,  2nd,  the  calculation  of  the  results  obtained.  In  the  second,  I 
give  a  detailed  description  of  several  special  analytical  processes.  And 
in  the  third,  a  number  of  carefully  selected  examples,  which  may 
serve  as  exercises  for  the  groimdwork  of  the  study  of  quantitative 
analysis. 

The  following  table  will  afford  the  reader  a  clear  and  definite  notion 
of  the  contents  of  the  whole  work :— - 
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1.  GENERAL  PART. 
A — ^Execution  of  Analysis. 

1.  Operations. 

2.  Reagents. 

3.  Forms  and  combinations  in  which  bodies  are  separated  from  others^ 
or  in  which  their  weight  is  determined. 

4.  Determination  of  bodies  in  simple  compounds. 

5.  Separation  of  bodies. 

6.  Organic  elementary  analysis. 

B — Calculation  of  the  Results. 

n.  SPECIAL  PART. 

1.  Analysis  of  waters,  and  more  especially  of  mineral  waters. 

2.  Analysis  of  such  minerals  and  technical  products  as  are  most  fre- 
quently brought  under  the  notice  of  the  chemist;  including  methods  for 
ascertaining  their  commercial  value. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants. 

4.  Analysis  of  soils. 

5.  Analysis  of  manures. 

6.  Analysis  of  atmospheric  air. 

m.  EXERCISES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

APPENDIX. 

1.  Analytical  experiments. 

2.  Tables  for  the  calculation  of  analytical  results. 


PART   I. 


GENERAL   PART. 


DIVISION  I. 


THE    EXECUTION  OP  ANALYSIS. 


SECTION    L 

OFBRATIONa 

§1. 

Most  of  the  operations  performed  in  quantitative  research  are  the  same 
as  in  qnalitatiTe  analysis,  and  have  been  accordingly  described  in  my 
work  on  that  branch  of  analytical  science.  With  respect  to  suoh  opera- 
tions I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  here  to  pointing  out  any  modifica- 
tions they  may  require  to  adapt  them  for  application  in  the  quantitative 
branch;  but  I  shall,  of  course,  give  a  full  description  of  such  as  are 
resorted  to  exclusively  in  quantitative  investigations.  Operations  forming 
merely  part  of  certain  specific  processes  will  be  found  described  in  the 
proper  place,  under  the  head  of  such  processes. 

L  Determination  of  Quantitt. 

§2. 

The  quantity  of  solids  is  usually  determined  by  weight ;  the  quantity 
of  gases,  and  fluids  in  many  cases  by  mectsure  ;  upon  the  care  and  accuracy 
with  which  these  operations  are  performed,  depends  the  value  of  all  our 
results;  I  shall  therefore  dwell  minutely  upon  them. 

§  S. 
1.  Weiohino. 

To  enable  us  to  determine  with  precision  the  correct  weight  of  i| 
substance,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  diould  possess,  1st,  a  good  balance, 
and  2nd,  accurate  weights. 

a.  The  Balance. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  form  of  balance  well  adapted  for  anal3rtiGBl  purposes. 
There  are  several  points  respecting  the  construction  and  properties  of  a 
good  balance,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  chemist  to  under- 
stand. The  usefulness  of  this  instrument  depends  upon  two  points ;  1st, 
its  accuracif^  and  2ndy  its  sensibility  or  delicacy. 


10  OFnunoNS.  [§  4>. 

§4. 

The  ACCURACY  of  a  b&lance  depends  upon  ^e  following  condidona  : — 
a.  The  fulcrum  or  the  point  on  tohich  the  beam  retts  must  lie  above  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  balance. 


This  ia  in  &ct  a,  condition  essential  to  every  balance.  If  the  fiilcmm 
vere  placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balance,  the  beam  would  not 
oscillate,  but  remain  in  anj  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  aaauming  the 
scales  to  be  equally  loaded.  If  tbe  fulcrum  be  placed  helov)  ih&  centre  of 
gravity,  the  balance  will  be  overset  by  the  slightest  impulse. 

When  the  fulcrum  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity  the  balance  represents 
a  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  line  uniting  the 
fulcrum  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  line  forms  right  angles  with 
the  beam  in  whatever  position  the  latter  may  be  placed.  Now  if  we 
impart  an  impetus  to  a  ball  suspended  by  a  thread,  ^e  ball,  aft^  having 
terminated  its  vibrationB,  will  invariably  rest  in  its  original  perpendicular 
position  under  the  point  of  suspension.  It  is  the  same  wi^  a  properly 
adjusted  balance — impart  an  impetus  to  it,  and  it  will  oscillate  for  some 
time,  but  it  will  invariably  return  to  its  original  position  ;  in  other  words, 
ite  centre  of  gravity  will  finally  fell  back  into  its  perpendicular  position 
under  the  fulcrum,  and  the  b^un  must  consequently  reassume  the  hori- 
zontal poution. 

But  to  judge  correctly  of  the  force  with  which  this  is  accomplished,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  balance  is  not  a  simple  pendulum,  but  a 
compound  one,  i.«.,  a  pendulum  in  which  not  one,  but  many  material 
points  move  roimd  the  turning  pout  The  inert  mass  to  be  moved 
is  accordingly  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  points,  and  the  moving  force  is 
equal  to  the  e:£cesB  of  the  material  points  below,  over  those  above  the 
fiUcrum. 

/].  The  points  of  guspeneion  of  the  ecalee  tnuet  be  on  an  exact  level  with 
the  fulcrum.  If  the  fiilcrum  be  placed  below  the  line  joining  the  points 
cf  suspension,  increased  loading  of  the  scales  will  continually  tend  to  raise 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer  and 
nearer  the  fultn'um ;  the  wei^t  which  presses  upon  the  soiles  combining 
in  tite  relatively  high-placed  points  of  suspenaion ;  at  last,  when  the  scales 
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haTe  been  loaded  to  a  certain  degree,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  shift  alto- 
giether  to  the  fulcrum ,  and  the  balance  will  consequently  cease  to  vibrate 
— an  J  further  addition  of  weight  will  finally  overset  the  beam  bj  placing 
the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  fulcrum.  If,  od  the  other  hand,  the 
fulcrum  be  placed  above  the  line  joining  the  points  of  suspenaon,  tlie 
centre  of  gravity  will  become  more  and  more  depressed  in  proportion  as 
the  loading  of  the  scales  is  increased ;  the  Jine  of  the  pendulum  will  con- 
sequently be  lengthened,  and  a  greater  force  will  be  required  to  produce 
an  equal  turn ;  in  other  words,  the  balance  will  grow  less  sensitive  the 
greater  the  load.  But  when  the  three  edges  are  in  one  plane  increased 
loading  of  the  scales  will,  indeed,  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre 
of  gravity  towards  the  fiilcrum,  but  the  former  can  in  this  case  never 
entirely  reach  the  latter,  and  consequently  the  balance  will  never  alto- 
gether cease  to  vibrate  upon  the  further  addition  of  weight,  nor  will  its 
sensibility  be  lessened;  on  the  contrary — speaking  theoretically — a 
greater  degree  of  sensibility  is  imparted  to  it.  This  increase  of  sensibility 
is,  however,  compensated  for  by  other  circmnstances,     {See  §  5.) 

y.  The  beam  must  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  bear  vntkaut  bending  the 
greatest  weight  that  the  construction  of  the  balance  admits  of;  since  the 
bending  of  the  beam  would  of  course  depress  the  points  of  suspension  so 
as  to  place  them  below  the  fulcrum,  and  iina  would,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
tend  to  diminish  the  sen^bility  of  the  balance  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  load.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  avoid  lliis  fiiult  by  a  proper 
construction  of  the  beam.  The  form  best  adapted  for  beams  is  that  of  an 
isosceles  obtuse-angled  triangle,  or  of  a  rhombus. 

2.  The  arms  of  the  balance  must  be  of  equal  length,  i.e.,  the  points  of 
suspension  must  be  equidistant  from  the  fiilcrum,  for  if  the  arms  are  of  im- 
equal  length,  the  balance  will  not  be  in  equilibrium  supposing  the  scales 
to  be  loaded  with  equal  weights,  but  there  will  be  preponderance  on  the 
side  of  the  longer  amu 

§  5. 

The  SENSTBIL1TT  of  a  balance  depends  principally  upon  the  three 
following  conditions : — 

a.  The  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports  must  be  as  slight  as 
possible.  The  greater  or  less  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports 
depends  upon  both  the  form  and  material  of  those  parts  of  the  balance. 
The  edges  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  the  supports  may  be  made  of  the 
same  material ;  it  is  better,  however,  that  the  centre  edge  at  least  should 
rest  upon  an  agate  plane.  To  form  a  clear  conception  of  how  necessary 
it  is  that  even  the  end  edges  should  have  as  little  friction  as  possible,  we 
need  simply  reflect  upon  what  would  happen  were  we  to  fix  the  scales  im- 
movably to  the  beam  by  means  of  rigid  rods^  Such  a  contrivance  would 
at  once  altogether  annihilate  the  sensibility  of  a  balance,  for  if  a  weight  were 
placed  upon  one  scale,  this  certainly  woiild  have  a  tendency  to  sink ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  connecting  rods  being  compelled  to  form  constantly  a 
right  angle  with  the  beam,  the  weighted  scale  would  incline  inwards,  whilst 
the  other  scale  would  turn  outwards,  and  thus  the  arms  would  become  un- 
equal, the  shorter  arm  being  on  the  side  of  the  weighted  scale,  whereby 
the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  sink  would  be  immediately  compensated  for. 
The  more  considerable  the  friction  becomes  at  the  end  edges  of  a  balance, 
the  more  the  latter  approaches  the  state  just  now  described,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  is  its  sensibility  impaired. 
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/3.  The  centre  of  gravity  must  be  <u  near  as  possible  to  the  fulcrum. 
The  nearer  the  centre  of  grayitj  approaches  the  fulcrum,  the  shorter  be* 
comes  the  pendulum.  If  we  take  two  balls,  the  one  suspended  by  a  short 
and  the  other  by  a  long  thread,  and  impart  the  same  impetus  to  both,  the 
former  will  naturally  swing  at  a  far  greater  angle  from  its  perpendicular 
position  than  the  latter.  The  same  must  of  course  happen  with  a  balance ; 
the  same  weight  will  cause  tha  scale  upon  which  it  is  placed  to  turn  the 
more  rapidly  and  completely,  the  shorter  the  distance  between  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  the  fulcrum.  We  have  seen  above,  that  in  a  balance 
where  the  three  edges  are  on  a  level  with  each  other,  increased  loading  of 
the  scales  will  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the 
^crum.  A  good  balance  will  therefore  become  more  delicate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  weights  placed  upon  its  scales,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  sensibility  will  be  diminished  in  about  the  same  proportion  by 
the  increment  of  the  mass  to  be  moved,  and  by  the  increased  friction 
attendant  upon  the  increase  of  load ;  in  other  words,  the  delicacy  of  a  good 
balance  will  remain  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  load  placed  upon  it. 
-The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  to  the  fulcrum,  the  slower  are  the 
oscillations  of  the  balance.  Hence  in  regulating  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  we  must  not  go  too  far,  for  if  it  approaches  the  fulcrum  too 
nearly,  IJie  operation  of  weighing  vrill  take  too  much  time. 

y.  The  beam  must  be  as  light  as  possible,  Th6  remarks  which  we  have 
just  now  made  will  likewise  show  how  far  the  weight  of  the  beam  may 
influence  the  sensibility  of  a  balance.  We  have  seen  that  if  a  balance  is 
not  actually  to  become  less  delicate  on  increased  loading,  it  must  on  the 
one  hand  have  a  tendency  to  become  more  delicate  by  the  continual  ap- 
proach of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  fulcrum.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
the  more  considerable  die  weight  of  the  beam  is,  the  less  will  an  equal 
load  placed  upon  both  scales  alter  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
system,  the  more  slowly  will  the  centre  of  gravity  approach  the  fulcrum, 
the  less  will  the  increased  friction  be  neutralized,  and  consequently  the 
less  sensibility  will  the  balance  possess.  Another  point  to  be  taken  into 
liccotmt  here  is,  that  the  moving  forces  being  equal,  a  lesser  mass  or 
weight  is  more  readily  moved  than  a  greater.     (§  4  a). 

§  6. 

We  will  now  proceed,  first,  to  give  the  student  a  few  general  rules  to 
guide  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  balance  intended  for  the  purposes  of  quan-^ 
titative  analysis ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  best  method  of  testing 
the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  a  balance. 

1.  A  balance  able  to  bear  70  or  80  grammes  in  each  scale,  suffices  for 
most  purposes. 

2.  The  balance  must  be  inclosed  in  a  glass-case  to  protect  it  from  dust. 
This  case  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large,  and,  more  especially,  its  sides 
should  not  approach  too  near  the  scales.  It  must  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  to  admit  of  its  being  opened  and  closed  with  &cility,  and  thus  to 
allow  the  operation  of  weighing  to  be  effected  without  any  disturbing  in- 
fiuence  from  currents  of  air.  Therefore,  either  the  front  part  of  the  case 
ahould  consist  of  three  parts,  viz.,  a  fixed  centre  part  and  two  lateral 
parts,  opening  like  doors ;  or,  if  the  front  part  happens  to  be  made  of  one 
piece,  and  arranged  as  a  aliding-door,  the  two  sides  of  the  case  must  be 
provided  each  with  a  door. 
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3.  The  balance  must  be  proyided  with  a  proper  contrivance  to  render 
it  immovable  wliilst  the  weights  are  being  placed  upon  the  scale.  This  ia 
most  commonly  e£fected  bj  an  arrangement  which  enables  the  operator  to 
lift  up  the  beam  and  thus  to  remove  the  middle  edge  from  its  support, 
whilst  the  scales  remain  suspended;  older  contrivances  fix  the  scales, 
without  raising  the  middle  edge  from  its  plate.* 

It  is  highly  advisable  to  have  the  case  of  the  balance  lo  arranged  that 
the  contrivances  for  liMng  the  beam,  and  fixing  the  scales  can  be  worked 
while  the  case  remains  closed,  and  consequently  from  without. 

4.  It  is  necessary  that  the  balance  should  be  provided  with  an  index  to 
mark  its  oscillations;  this  index  is  more  appropriately  placed  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  side  of  the  balance. 

5.  The  balance  must  be  provided  vrith  a  pendulum,  or  with  a  spirit 
level,  to  enable  the  operator  to  place  the  three  edges  on  an  exactly  hori- 
zontal level ;  it  is  best  also  for  this  purpose  that  the  case  should  rest  upon 
three  screws. 

6.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  beam  should  be  graduated  into  tenths, 
so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  weigh  the  milligramme  and  its  fractions 
with  a  centigramme  "  rider.*'  Most  modern  balances  are  so  constructed 
that  the  position  of  the  rider  on  the  beam  may  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  and 
without  opening  the  gla^sa  case,  by  means  of  a  movable  arm  which  passes 
through  the  side  of  the  case. 

7.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  screw  to  regulate  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  likewise  with  two  screws  to  regulate  the  equality  of  the  arms, 
and  finally  with  screws  to  restore  instantly  the  equilibrium  of  the  scales, 
should  this  have  been  disturbed. 

§7. 

The  following  experiments  serve  to  test  the  accuracy  and  sensibilily  of 
a  balance. 

1.  The  balance  is,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  adjusted,  if  necessary, 
either  by  the  regulating  screws,  or  by  means  of  tinfoil,  and  a  milligramme 
weight  is  then  placed  in  one  of  the  scales.  A  good  and  practically 
useful  balance  must  turn  very  distinctly  with  this  weight;  a  delicate 
chemical  balance  should  indicate  the  -j\y  of  a  milligramme  with  perfect 
distinctness. 

2.  Both  scales  are  loaded  with  the  maximum  weight  the  construction  of 
the  balance  will  admit  of — the  balance  is  then  accurately  adjusted,  and  a 
milligramme  added  to  the  weight  in  the  one  scale.  This  ought  to  cause 
the  Ixilance  to  turn  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1.  In  most  balances,  how- 
ever, it  shows  somewhat  less  on  the  index.  It  foUows  from  §5/3  that  the 
balance  will  oscillate  more  slowly  in  this  than  in  the  first  experiment. 

*  One  of  my  balances  (made  by  the  late  Mechanikus  Hosa,  of  Giesaen)  is  so  arraoged, 
that  whilst  the  beam  is  lifted  up  by  one  stop,  the  scales  may  be  supported  from  beneath 
by  ariother  independent  contrivance,  which  is  worked  from  the  side.  The  movable 
^pports  are  provided  at  the  top  with  cross  silk  bands,  and  move  with  such  perfect 
Bt<^ine88,  that  the  scales  do  not  shake  in  the  least  upon  the  removal  of  the  supports 
from  beneath  them  (provided,  of  course,  the  operation  be  effected  with  some  degree  of 
delicacy  and  caution).  This  arrangement,  besides  facilitating  the  loading  of  the  scales, 
affords  this  advantage — ^that  it  enables  the  operator  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  all 
trembling  or  shaking  of  the  scales,  and  also  the  convenience  that>  in  cases  where  one 
and  the  same  body  has  to  be  weighed  repeatedly,  the  weights  may  be  left  on  the  scale 
without  risk  to  the  balance.  We  find  it  now  in  almost  all  delicate  balances.  Single 
stops  fixing  both  beam  and  scales  by  one  and  the  same  act  (by  a  turn),  appear  to  me 
less  practical,  as  the  fixing  of  the  bchIcs  upon  every  fresh  addition  of  a  small  weight, 
whilst  answering  no  rational  purpose,  impairs  the  rapidity  of  weighing. 
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3.  The  balance  is  accurate^  adjusted,  (should  it  be  necessary  to  esta- 
bhsh  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  scales  by  loading  the  one  with  a 
minute  portion  of  tinfoil,  this  tinfoil  must  be  left  remaining  upon  the 
scale  during  the  experiment) ;  both  scales  are  then  equally  loaded,  say 
with  fifty  grammes  each,  and,  if  necessary,  the  balance  is  again  adjusted 
(by  the  addition  of  small  weights).  The  load  of  the  two  scales  is  then 
interchanged,  so'as  to  transfer  that  of  the  right  scale  to  the  left,  and  tnce 
wrsd.  A  balance  with  perfectly  equal  arms  must  maintain  its  absolute 
equilibrium  upon  this  interchange  of  the  weights  of  the  two  scales. 

4.  The  bklance  is  accurately  adjusted ;  it  is  then  arrested  and  again  set 
in  motion ;  the  same  process  should  be  repeated  several  times.  A  good 
balance  m^st  invariably  reassume  its  original  equilibrium.  A  balance 
the  end  edges  of  which  afford  too  much  play  to  the  hook  resting  upon 
them,  so  as  to  allow  the  latter  slightly  to  alter  its  position,  will  show  per- 
ceptible differences  in  different  trials.  This  fault,  however,  is  possible 
only  with  balances  of  defective  construction. 

A  balance  to  be  practically  useful  for  the  purposes  of  quantitative  ana- 
lysis must  stand  the  first,  second,  and  last  of  these  tests.  A  slight  in- 
equality of  tj»^  arms  is  of  no  great  consequence,  as  the  error  that  it  would 
occasion  may  be  completely  prevented  by  the  manner  of  weighing. 

As  the  sensibility  of  a  balance  will  speedily  decrease  if  the  steel  edges 
are  allowed  to  get  rusty,  delicate  balances  should  never  be  kept  in  the 
laboratory,  but  always  in  a  separate  room.  It  is  also  advisable  to  place 
within  the  case  of  the  balance  a  vessel  half  filled  with  calcined  carbonate 
of  potassa,  to  keep  the  air  dry.  I  think  I  need  hardly  add  that  this  salt 
must  be  re-calcined  as  soon  as  it  gets  moist. 

§  8. 
b.  The  Weights. 

1.  The  French  gramme  is  the  best  standard  for  calculation.  A  set  of 
weights  ranging  firom  fifty  grammes  to  one  milligramme  may  be  considered 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  set  of  weights,  it 
is  generally  a  matter  of  indifference  for  scientific  piu*poses  whether  the 
gramme,  its  muMples  and  fi*actions,  are  really  and  perfectly  equal  to  the 
accurately  adjusted  normal  weights  of  the  corresponding  denominations  ;* 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  agree  perfectly  with  each 
other.  I.e.,  the  centigramme  weight  must  be  exactly  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  gramme  weight  of  the  set,  &c.  &c, 

2.  The  whole  of  the  set  of  weights  should  be  kept  in  a  suitable,  well- 
closing  box ;  and  it  is  desirable  likewise  that  a  distinct  compartment  be 
appropriated  to  every  one  even  of  the  smaller  weights. 

3.  As  to  the  shape  best  adapted  for  weights,  I  think  that  of  short  firusta  of 
cones  inverted,  with  a  handle  at  the  top,  the  most  convenient  and  practical 
form  for  the  large  weights;  square  pieces  of  foil,  turned  up  at  one  comer,  are 
best  adapted  for  the  small  weights.  The  foil  used  for  this  purpose  should 
not  be  too  thin,  and  the  compartments  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the 
several  smaller  weights  in  the  box,  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  their 
contents  being  taken  out  of  them  with  fiicility,  or  else  &e  smaller  weights 

*  Still  it  would  be  desirable  that  mechanicians  who  make  gramme-weights  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  chemist,  should  endeavor  to  procure  nornnU  weights.  It  is  very 
inconvenient,  in  many  cases,  to  find  notable  differences  between  weights  of  the  same 
denorainatiouy  but  ooming  from  diffisrent  makers ;  as  I  myself  have  often  had  occasion 
to  discover. 
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irill  Boon  get  cracked,  bruiaed,  and  indistinct.  Every  one  ofl  the  weights 
(with  the  ezception  of  the  milligramme)  should  be  distinctly  marked. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  material  most  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
weights,  I  think  that,  although  rock  crystal  is  admirably  adapted  for 
noimal  weights,  it  is  unsuited  for  chemical  weights,  as  their  form  would 
be  inconvenient,  and  their  price  too  high.  Platinum  weights  would  be 
sure  to  be  imiversally  adopted,  were  the  metal  not  too  expensive ;  but  as 
it  is,  we  commonly  rest  satisfied  with  having  the  smaller  weights  only, 
from  1  or  0*5  granmie  downwards,  made  of  platinum  foil,  using  brass  weights 
for  all  the  higher  denominations.  Brass  weights  must  be  carefully  shielded 
from  the  contact  of  acid  or  other  vapors,  or  their  correctness  will  be  im* 
paired ;  nor  should  they  ever  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  but  always  with 
small  pincers.  But  it  is  an  erroneous  notion  to  suppose  that  weights 
slightly  tarnished  are  unfit  for  use.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  to 
prevent  weights  for  any  very  great  length  of  time  frt>m  getting  slightly 
tarnished.  I  have  carefully  examined  many  weights  of  this  description, 
and  have  found  them  as  exactly  corresponding  with  one  another  in  their 
relative  proportions  as  they  were  when  first  used.  The  tarnishing  coat,  or 
incrustation,  is  so  extremely  thin,  that  even  a  very  delicate  balance  will 
generally  fiul  to  point  out  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  weight.  It 
will,  however,  be  found  very  advantageous  to  gild  the  brass  weights  (by 
the  electrotype  process)  previously  to  the  final  adjustment. 

The  following  is  the  proper  way  of  testing  the  weights :- — 

One  scale  of  a  delicate  balance  is  loaded  with  a  one-gramme  weight,  and 
the  balance  is  then  completely  equipoised  by  taring  with  small  pieces  of 
brass,  and  finally  tinfoil  (not  paper,  since  this  absorbs  moisture).  The 
weight  is  then  removed,  and  replaced  successively  by  the  other  gramme 
weights,  and  afterwards  by  the  same  amount  of  weight  in  pieces  of  lower 
denominations. 

The  balance  is  carefully  scrutinized  each  time,  and  any  deviation  firom 
the  exact  equilibrium  marked.  In  the  same  way  it  is  seen  whether  the 
two-gramme  piece  weighs  the  same  as  two  single  grammes,  the  five- 
gramme  piece  the  same  as  three  single  grammes  and  the  two-gramme  piece, 
&c.  In  the  comparison  of  the  smaller  weights  thus  among  themselves, 
they  must  not  show  the  least  difierence  on  a  balance  turning  with  -^j^  of  a 
milligranune.  In  comparing  the  larger  weights  with  all  the  small  ones, 
differences  of  i\j^  to  -^  of  a  milligramme  may  be  passed  over.  If  you 
wish  them  to  be  more  accurate,  you  must  adjust  them  yourself.  In  the 
purchase  of  weights  chemists  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  accurate 
weight  is  truly  valuable,  whilst  an  inaccurate  one  is  absolutely  worthless. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  invariably  the  safest  way  for  the  ana- 
lytical chemist  to  test  every  weight  he  purchases,  no  matter  how  high  the 
reputation  of  the  maker  may  happen  to  stand. 

§  9. 
c.  The  Process  of  WEiGHma. 

We  have  two  different  methods  of  determining  the  weight  of  sub- 
stances; the  one  might  be  termed  direct  weighing,  the  other  is  called 
weighing  by  substitution. 

In  direct  weighing,  the  substance  is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the 
weight  upon  the  other.  If  we  possess  a  balance,  the  arms  of  which  are 
of  equal  length,  and  the  scales  in  a  perfect  state  of  equilibrium,  it  is 
indifferent  upon  which  scale  the  substance  is  placed  in  the  several  weigh- 
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ings  required  during  an  analytical  process ;  t.e.,  we  may  weigh  upon  the 
right  or  upon  the  1^  side,  and  change  sides  at  pleasure,  without  endanger* 
ing  the  accuracy  of  our  results.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arms  of  our 
bdance  are  not  perfectly  equal,  or  if  the  scales  are  not  in  a  state  of  perfect 
equilibrium,  we  are  compelled  to  weigh  invariably  upon  the  same  scale, 
odierwise  the  correctness  of  our  results  will  be  more  or  less  materially 
impaired. 

Suppose  we  want  to  weigh  one  gramme  of  a  substance,  and  to  divide 
this  amount  subsequently  into  two  equal  parts.  Let  us  assume  our 
balance  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  but  with  unequal  arms, 
the  left  being  99  millimetres,  the  right  100  millimetres  long;  we  place  a 
gramme  weight  upon  the  left  scale,  and  against  this,  on  the  right  scale,  as 
much  of  the  substance  to  be  weighed  as  will  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
balance. 

According  to  the  axiom,  ^'  masses  are  in  equilibrium  upon  a  lever,  if 
the  products  of  their  weights  into  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum  are 
equal,"  we  have  consequently  upon  the  right  scale  0*99  grm.  of  substance, 
since  99  x  1*00=  100  x  0*99.  If  we  now,  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  one 
half  the  quantity,  remove  the  whole  weight  from  the  left  scale,  substitut- 
ing a  0*5  grm.  weight  for  it,  and  then  take  off  part  of  the  substance 
from  the  right  scale,  until  the  balance  recovers  its  equilibrium,,  there  will 
remain  0*495  grm. ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  amount  we  have  removed 
frt)m  the  scale :  we  have  consequently  accomplished  our  object  with 
respect  to  the  relative  weight ;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
absolute  weight  is  not  genemlly  of  so  much  importance  in  scientific  work. 
But  if  we  attempted  to  halve  the  substance  which  we  have  on  the  right 
scale,  by  first  removing  both  the  weight  and  the  substance  from  the 
scales,  and  placing  subsequently  a  0'5  grm.  weight  upon  the  right  scale, 
and  part  of  the  substance  upon  the  left,  until  the  balance  recovers  its 
equilibrium,  we  should  have  0*505  of  substance  upon  the  left  scale,  since 
100  X  0*500  =  99  X  0*505 ;  and  consequently,  instead  of  exact  halves,  we 
should  have  one  part  of  the  substance  amounting  to  0*505,  the  other  only 
to  0*485. 

If  the  scales  of  our  balance  are  not  in  a  state  of  absolute  equilibrium^ 
we  are  obliged  to  weigh  our  substances  in  vessels  (see  §  1 0,  5),  to  ensure 
accurate  results  (although  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  perfectly  equal). 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  weights  in  this  case  must  likewise  be  invariably 
placed  upon  one  and  the  same  scale,  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  scal^  must  not  undergo  the  slightest  variation  during  the  whole  course 
of  a  8eriQ8t>f  experiments. 

From  these  remarks  result  the  two  foUowing  rules : — 

1.  It  is,  under  all  circumstances,  advisable  to  place  the  substance  inva- 
riably upon  one  and  the  same  scale — most  conveniently  upon  the  left. 

2.  If  the  operator  happens  to  possess  a  balance  for  his  own  private 
and  exclusive  use,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should,  adjust  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  analysis ;  but  if  the  balance  be  used  in  common  by 
several  persons,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain,  before  every  operation, 
whether  its  state  of  absolute  equilibrium  may  not  have  been  disturbed. 

Weighing  by  substitution  yields  not  only  relatively,  but  also  absolutely 
accurate  results ;  no  matter  whether  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  of  exactly 
equal  lengths  or  not,  or  whether  the  scales  be  in  perfect  equipoise  or  not. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  the  material  to  be  weighed — say 
a  platinum  crucible — ^is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the  other  scale  is 
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aocuratelj  oonnterpoised  against  it.  The  pliitiiniTn  crucible  is  £hen  re- 
moved, and  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  restored  by  substituting  weights 
for  the  removed  crucible.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  substituted 
weights  will  invariably  express  the  real  weight  of  the  crucible  with  abso- 
lute accuracy.  We  weigh  by  subetitutipn  whenever  we  require  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  determination  of  atomic 
weights.  The  process  may  be  materially  shortened  by  first  placing  a  tare 
(which  must  of  course  be  heavier  than  ihe  substance  to  be  weighed)  upon 
one  scale,  say  the  left,  and  loading  the  other  scale  with  weights  until 
equilibrium  is  produced.  This  tare  is  always  retained  on  the  left  scale. 
The  weights  afber  being  noted  are  removed.  The  substance  is  placed  on  the 
right  scale,  together  with  the  smaller  weights  requisite  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium of  the  balance.  The  sum  of  the  weights  added  is  then  subtracted 
£rom  the  noted  weight  of  the  counterpoise :  the  remainder  will  at  once 
indicate  the  absolute  weight  of  the  substance.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
we  have  on  the  left  scale  a  tare  requiiing  a  weight  of  fif)y  grammes  to 
counterpoise  it.  We  place  a  platinum  crucible  on  the  right  scale,  and  find 
that  it  requires  an  addition  of  weight  to  the  extent  of  10  grammes  to 
counterpoise  the  tare  on  the  left.  Accordingly)  the  crucible  weighs  50 
minua  10  =  iO  grammes. 

§  10. 

The  following  rules  will  be  fi)imd  useful  in  performing  the  process  of 
weighing: — 

1.  The  safest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  ascertaining  the  exact  weight 
of  a  substance,  is  to  avoid  trjing  weights  at  random ;  instead  of  this,  a 
strictly  systematic  course  ought  to  be  pursued  in  counterpoising  substances 
<m  the  balance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  want  to  weigh  a  crucible,  the 
weight  of  which  subsequently  turns  out  to  be  6*627  grammes;  well,  we 
place  10  grammes  on  the  other  scale  against  it,  and  we  find  this  is  too 
much ;  we  place  the  weight  next  in  succession,  t.€.,  5  grammes,  and  find 
this  too  litde;  next  7,  too  much;  6,  too  little;  6-5,  too  little;  6*7,  too 
much ;  6*6,  too  little ;  6*65,  too  much ;  6*62,  too  little ;  6'6B,  too  much ; 
6*625,  too  little ;  6*627,  right 

I  have  selected  here,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  most  complicated 
case ;  but  I  can  assure  the  student  of  quantitative  analysis  that  this  syste- 
matic way  of  laying  on  the  weights  will  in  most  instances  lead  to  the 
desired  end,  in  half  the  time  required  when  weights  are  tried  at  random. 
After  a  little  practice  a  few  minutes  will  suifice  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
a  substance  to  within  the  -j^  of  a  milligxamme,  provided  the  balihiae  does 
not  oaciUate  too  slowly. 

2.  The  milligrammes  and  ftactions  of  milligrammes  are  determined  by 
a  centigramme  rider  (to  be  placed  on  or  between  the  divisions  on  the 
beam)  hi  more  expeditiously  and  conveniently  than  by  the  use  of  the 
weights  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  with  equal  accuracy. 

3.  Particular  care  and  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  entering  the 
weights  in  the  book.  The  best  way  is  to  write  down  the  weights  first  by 
inference  firom  the  blanks,  or  gaps  in  the  weight  box,  and  to  control 
the  entry  subsequently  by  removing  the  weights  firom  the  scale,  and  re« 
placing  them  in  their  respective  compartments  in  the  box.  The  student 
should  from  the  commencement  make  it  a  rule  to  enter  the  number  to  be 
deducted  in  the  lower  line ;  thus,  in  the  upper  line,  the  weight  of  the 
crucible  +  the  substance;  in  the  lower  line,  the  weight  of  the  empty  crucible. 

II.  c 
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4.  The  balance  oaght  to  be  arrested  every  time  any  change  is  contem- 
plated, such  as  removing  weights,  substituting  one  weight  for  another,  &c. 
&c.,  or  it  will  soon  get  spoiled. 

5.  Substances  (except,  perhaps,  pieces  of  metal,  or  some  other  bodies  of 
the  kind)  must  never  be  placed  directly  upon  the  scales,  but  ought  to  be 
"weighed  in  appropriate  vessels  of  platinum,  silver,  glass,  porcelain,  &c.y 
never  on  paper  or  card,  since  these,  being  liable  to  attract  moisture,  are 
apt  to  alter  in  weight.  The  most  common  method  is  to  weigh  in  the  first 
instance  the  vessel  by  itself,  and  to  introduce  subsequently  the  substance 
into  it ;  to  weigh  again,  and  subtract  the  former  weight  from  the  latter. 
In  m.any  instances,  and  more  especially  where  several  portions  of  the  same 
substance  are  to  be  weighed,  the  united  weight  of  the  vessel  and  of  its 
contents  is  first  ascertained ;  a  portion  of  the  contents  is  then  shaken  out, 
and  the  vessel  weighed  again ;  the  loss  of  weight  expresses  the  amoimt  of 
the  portion  taken  out  of  the  vessel. 

6.  Substances  liable  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  must  be  weighed 
invariably  in  closed  vessels  (in  covered  crucibles,  for  instance,  or  between 
two  watch-glasses,  or  in  a  closed  glass  tube) ;  fluids  are  to  be  weighed  in 
small  bottles  closed  with  glass  stoppers. 

7.  A  vessel  ought  never  to  be  weighed  whilst  warm,  since  it  will  in  that 
case  invariably  weigh  lighter  than  it  really  is.  This  is  owing  to  two  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  every  body  condenses  upon  its  surface  a  certain 
amount  of  air  and  moisture,  the  quantity  of  which  depends  upon  the 
temperature  and  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air,  and  likewise  on  its  own 
temperature.  Now  suppose  a  crucible  has  been  weighed  cold  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation,  and  is  subsequently  weighed  again  whilst  hot, 
together  with  the  substance  it  contains,  and  the  weight  of  which  we  wish 
to  determine.  If  we  subtract  for  this  purpose  the  weight  of  the  cold 
crucible,  ascertained  in  the  former  instance,  from  the  weight  found  in  the 
latter,  we  shall  subtract  too  much,  and  consequently  we  shall  set  down  less 
than  the  real  weight  for  the  substance.  In  the  second  place,  bodies  at  a 
high  temperature  are  constantly  communicating  heat  to  the  air  imme- 
diately around  them ;  the  heated  air  expands  and  ascends,  and  the  denser 
and  colder  air,  flowing  towards  the  space  which  the  former  leaves,  pro- 
duces a  current  which  tends  to  raise  the  scale,  making  it  thus  appear 
lighter  than  it  reaUy  is. 

8.V  If  we  suspend  from  the  end  edges  of  a  correct  balance  respectively 
10  grammes  of  platinum  and  10  grammes  of  glass,  by  wires  of  equal 
weight,  the  balance  will  assume  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  but  if  we  subse- 
quently immerse  the  platinum  and  glass  completely  in  water,  this  equili- 
brium will  at  once  cease,  owing  to  the  diflerent  specific  gravity  of  the  two 
substances ;  since,  as  is  well  known,  substances  immersed  in  water  lose  of 
their  weight  a  quantity  equal  to  the  weight  of  their  own  bulk  of  water. 
If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  weighing  in 
the  air  is  Hkewise  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  substance  weighed 
is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  weight.  This  defect,  however,  is  so  very 
insignificant,  owing  to  the  trifling  specific  gravity  of  the  air  in  proportion 
to  that  of  solid  substances,  that  we  may  generally  disr^ard  it  altogether 
in  analytical  experiments.  In  cases,  however,  where  absolutely  buccwi^X/q 
results  are  required,  the  bulk  both  of  the  substance  examined,  and  of  the 
weight,  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  weight  of  the  corresponding 
volume  of  air  added  respectively  to  that  of  the  substance  and  of  the  weight, 
making  thus  the  process  equivalent  to  weighing  in  vactio. 
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§   11. 

2.  Measxtrino. 

The  process  of  measuring  is  confined  in  analytical  researches  mostly  to 
gases  and  fluids.  The  method  of  measuring  gases  has  been  brought  to 
such  perfection  by  Bunsen,  by  Reonault  and  Eeiset,  and  also  by  Frank- 
land  and  Ward,  that  it  may  be  said  to  equal  in  accuracy  the  method  of 
weighing.  However,  such  accurate  measurements  demand  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  care,  which  can  be  bestowed  only  on  the  nicest  and  most  delicate 
scientific  investigations.* 

The  measuring  of  fluids  in  analytical  investigations  was  resorted  to  first 
by  Descroizilles  ("  Alkalimeter,"  1806).  Gay-Lussac  materially  im- 
proved the  process,  and  indeed  brought  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection (measuring  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  assay  of 
silver  in  the  wet  way).  More  recently  F.  MoHRf  has  bestowed  much 
care  and  ingenuity  upon  the  production  of  appropriate  and  convenient 
measuring  apparatus,  and  has  added  to  our  store  the  eminently  practical 
compression  stop-cock  burette.  Still,  however  much  the  method  of  mea- 
suring fluids  has  been  perfected,  it  can  never  be  expected  to  attain  the 
accuracy  of  weighing.  But,  as  the  inaccuracies  inherent  in  the  method 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  reduced  to  the  most  harmless  proportions  by 
appropriate  dilution  of  the  fluid  to  be  measured,  the  process  is  now  resorted 
to  even  in  most  accurate  scientific  investigations ;  since  it  requires  much 
less  time  than  the  process  of  weighing. 

The  accuracy  of  all  measurings  depends  upon  the  proper  construction 
of  the  measuring  vessels,  and  also  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is 
conducted. 

§  12. 

a.  The  Measuring  of  Gases. 

We  use  for  the  measuring  of  gases  graduated  tubes  of  greater  or  less 
capacity,  made  of  strong  glass,  and  closed  by  fusion  at  one  end,  which 
should  be  roxmded.  The  following  tubes  will  be  found  suflicient  for  all 
the  processes  of  gas  measuring  required  in  organic  elementary  analyses. 

1.  A  bell-glass  capable  of  holding  from  150  to  250  c.  c,  and  about  4 
centimetres  in  diameter ;  divided  into  cubic  centimetres. 

2.  Five  or  six  glass  tubes,  about  12  to  15  millimetres  in  diameter  in 
tiie  clear,  and  capable  of  holding  from  80  to  40  c.  c.  each,  divided  into  ^  c.  c. 

The  sides  of  these  tubes  should  be  pretty  thick,  otherwise  they  will  be 
liable  to  break,  especially  when  used  to  measure  over  mercury.  The  sides 
of  the  bell-glass  should  be  about  3,  of  the  tubes  about  2  millimetres  thick. 

*  A  detailed  descriptioD  of  Buxmen's  method  is  to  be  found  in  the  '*  Handworterbucb 
der  Cbemie/'  by  Liebig,  Pog^^endorff;  and  Wohler,  ii.  1053  (art  <<  Eudiometer,"  by 
Kolbe),  and  Bd.  i  2  Aufl.  980  (art.  *' Analyse,  volumetriache,  fdr  G&se/  by  Kolbe  and 
Frankhind).  I  would  also  refer  the  student  of  this  branch  to  the  very  valuable  mono- 
graph by  Bnnsen  himself  ("  Gasometry,"  translated  by  Boscoe).  ,  The  methods  of  mea- 
suring gas  employed  by  Begnault  and  Reiset,  and  also  by  Franftland  and  Ward,  differ 
from  the  ordinary  method  improved  by  Bunsen  in  the  following  essential  particular :  in 
the  former  case  the  measuring  tubes  stand  in  cylinders  filled  witii  water,  by  which  means 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  in  a  few  minutes  brought  to  that  of  the  water,  and  the  time 
required  for  a  gan  analysis  is  consequently  much  shortened.  With  Frankland  and  Ward*s 
apparatus  the  measuring  of  the  gas  is  also  independent  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Both  methods,  as  a  matter  of  course,  require  complicated  and  costly  apparatuses.  These 
are  figured  and  described  minutely  in  the  above-mentioned  article  by  Frankland  in  the 
"  Handworterbuch." 

t  '*  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,*'  by  Dr.  Fr.  Mohr.    Bnmswiok.  1855. 
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The  most  important  point,  however,  in  connection  with  measming  instru* 
ments  is  that  they  be  correctlj  graduated,  since  upon  this  of  course  depends 
the  accuracy  of  the  results.  For  the  method  of  graduating  I  refer  to  Bsr- 
ZELius's  ''  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,"  4  Aufl.  Bd.  10,  article  ''  Messen ;"  also 
to  Grevtlle  Williams'  ''  Chemical  Manipulation." 

In  testing  the  measuring  tubes  we  haye  to  consider  three  things. 

1.  Do  the  divisions  of  a  tube  correspond  with  each  odier? 

2.  Do  the  divisions  of  each  tube  correspond  with  those  of  the  other 
tubes? 

3.  Do  the  volumes  expressed  by  the  graduation  lines  correspond  with 
the  weights  used  by  the  analyst  ? 

These  three  questions  are  answered  by  the  following  experiments : 

a.  The  tube  which  it  is  intended  to  examine  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  and  filled  gradually  with  accurately  measured  small  quantities  of 
mercury,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  with  the  utmost  precision  whether 
the  graduation  of  the  tube  is  proportionate  to  the  equal  volumes  of  mercury 
poured  in.  The  measuring-off  of  the  mercury  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
small  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  ground  perfectly  even  and  smooth  at 
the  other.  This  tube  is  filled  to  overflowing  by  immersion  under  mercuiy, 
care  being  taken  to  allow  no  air  bubbles  to  remain  in  it;  the  excess  of 
mercury  is  then  removed  by  pressing  a  small  glass  plate  down  on  the 
smooth  edge  of  the  tube.* 

b.  Different  quantities  of  mercuiy  are  successively  measured  off  in  one 
of  the  smaller  tubes,  and  then  transferred  into  the  other  tubes.  The 
tubes  may  be  considered  in  perfect  accordance  with  each  other,  if  the 
mercury  reaches  invariably  the  same  divisional  point  in  every  one  of  them. 

Such  tubes  as  are  intended  simply  to  determine  the  relative  volume  of 
different  gases,  need  only  pass  these  two  experiments ;  but  in  cases  where 
we  want  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a  gas  from  itS' volume,  it  is  necessary 
also  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  third  question.     For  this  purpose — 

c.  One  of  the  tubes  is  accurately  weighed  and  then  filled  with  distilled 
water  of  a  temperature  of  16^  to  the  last  mark  of  the  graduated 
scale ;  the^  weight  of  the  water  is  then  accurately  determined.  If  the  tube 
agrees  with  the  weights,  every  100  c.  c.  of  water  of  16^  must  weigh 
99 '9  grm.  But  should  it  not  agree,  no  matter  whether  the  error  lie 
in  the  graduation  of  the  tube  or  in  the  adjustment  of  the  weights,  we  must 
apply  a  correction  to  the  volume  observed  before  calculating  the  weight  of 
a  gas  therefrom.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  find  100  c.  c. 
to  weigh  only  99*6  grm. :  assimiing  our  weights  to  be  correct,  the  c.  c.  (^ 
our  scale  are  accordingly  too  small ;  and  to  convert  100  of  these  c.  c.  into 
normal  c.  c.  we  say  : — 

99-9  :  99-6::  100  :  x. 

In  gas-analysis  proper  by  Bunsen's  methods  (which  are  the  simplest  and 
most  accurate)  a  suitable  eudiometer  is  indispensable.  Bunsen^s  eudio- 
meter (see  fig.  2)  is  a  glass  tube  firom  500  to  600  millimetres  long,  having 
an  internal  diameter.of  20  millimetres,  and  as  far  as  practicable  of  uniform 
calibre  throughout,  the  glass  not  above  2  mm.  thick.  At  the  upper  sealed 
end  two  pieces  of  fine  platinum  wire  are  melted  into  the  glass  in  opposite 
points ;  the  inner  ends  of  these  wires  are  clinched  down  close  to  the  side  of 

*  As  warming  the  metal  U  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  thia  prooe«8,  it  is  advisable  not 
to  hold  the  tube  with  the  hand  in  immersing  it  in  the  mercury,  but  to  fitften  it  in  a 
small  wooden  holder. 
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the  glass,  approaching  each  other  at  the  apex  of  the  eudio- 
meter to  within  1 — 2  miUimetres. 

The  tabe  ia  graduated  into  millunetre  diviaions  by  meana 
of  a  very  ingenioualj  oonstructed  divider.  The  yolumea  corre- 
flponding  to  the  several  divisional  lines  are  subsequently  deter- 
mined by  measuring  into  the  tube  equal  volumes  of  mercury  and 
Boted  down  in  a  table.  This  mode  of  dividing  and  adjusting 
measuring  tubes  is  unquestionably  the  best. 

Besides  this  large  eudiometer  another  shorter  measuring  tube 
(fig.  3)  is  required,  also  graduated  into  millimetre  divisions; 
it  is  slightly  curved  at  the  lower  ^id. 

Ita  lengiih  ia  250  mm.,  its  internal  diameter  20  mm. ;  the 
tfaickneaa  of  the  glass  2  mm. 

In  the  tMosuring  of  gaaea  we  must  have  regcard  to  the  fol- 
lowing points : — 

1.  Correct  reading-o£E.  2.  The  temperature  of  the  gaa.  3.  The 
degree  of  pressure  operating  upon  it.  And  4.  The  circum- 
stance whether  it  is>  dry  or  moist  The  three  latter  points  wiU 
be  readily  imderstood,  if  it  be  borne  in  mmd  thiM»aiiy  alteration 
in  the  temperature  of  a  gas,  or  in  the  pvessiire  acting  upon  it, 
or  in  the  tension  of  the  admixed  aqueous  vapor,  involves  like- 
wiae  &  conaideiable  alteration  in  its  volume. 

§    13. 

1.    COKBECT  ReADINO-OFF. 
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This  is  rather  difficult,  since  mercury  in  a  cylinder  has  a 
convex   surface  (especially  observable,  with  a  narrow  tube), 
owing  to  its  own  cohesion;  whilst  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
tmder  the  same  circumstances  has  a  concave  surface,  owing  to 
the  attraction  which  the  walls  of  the  tube  exercise  upon  it.    The 
cylinder  should  invariably  be  placed  in  a  perfectly  perpendicular 
position,  and  the  eye  of  the  operator  brought  to  a  level  with  the 
sur&ce  of  the  fluid.     The  first  is  attained  by  the  help  of  two     Fig.  2. 
plmnmets  suspended  at  a  short  distance  from  me  cylinder,  and  at 
a  proper  distance  &t>m  each  other,  or  by  the  aid  of  any  perpendicular 
door-  or  window  edges  that  happen  to  be  conveniently  situated. 
The  latter  is  effected  by  pressing  a  small  mirror  firmly  against 
the  tube,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  fixing  the  centre  of  the  eye  on 
the  mirror  right  aoross  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid.    When  the  eye  is 
thus  placed  in  the  right  position,  the  mirror  is  removed,  and  the 
height  of  the  fluid  read  off. 

BuNSEN  generally  adopts  a  different  method  from  this  laat,  using  a 
telescope  placed  horizontally  at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  paces 
from  l3ie  eudiometer,  and  movable  in  a  vertical  direction.  This 
arrangement,  besides  greatly  facilitating  the  reading-off,  affords, 
also,  in  the  measuring  of  gases,  this  additional  great  advantage,  that, 
aa  the  observer  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  measuring 
tube,  expansion  of  the  gas  from  his  close  vicinity  to  the  tube 
need  not  be  apprehended  as  in  reading-off  with  the  aid  of  the  mirror. 

In-  reading-off  over  water,  the  middle  of  the  dark  zone  formed 
by  that  portion  of  the  liquid  that  ia  drawn  up  around  the  inner  Yig.  8. 
wbJIs  at  the  tube,  ia  assumed  to  be  the  real  suzfiuse ;  whilst  when 
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operating  with  mercury,  ve  hare  to  place  the  real  surface  in  a  plane  exactly 
in  the  middle  between  the  highest  point  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury, 
and  tlie  points  at  which  the  latter  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
tube.      However,  the  reeulta  obtained  in  this  way  are  only  ap]avximate. 

Absolutely  accurate  reaults  cannot  be  anived  at,  in  measuring  OTer 
water  or  any  other  fluid  that  adheres  to  glass.  But  over  mercury  they 
nay  be  arriTed  at  if  the  error  of  the  meniscus  be  determined  and  the 
mercury  be  read  off  at  the  highest  point.  The  determination  of  the  error 
of  the  meniscus  is  performed  for  each  tube,  once  for  all,  in  the  following 
mauuer :  some  mercury  is  poured  into  the  tube,  and  its  height  read-off 
rif^t  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  Uie  convex  suriace  exhibited  by  it ;  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  are  then  poured  on  the  top  of  the 
metel ;  this  causes  the  convexity  to  disappear ;  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  is  now  read-off  again  and  the  difference  noted.  In  the  process 
of  graduatioD,  the  tube  atande  upight,  in  that  of  measuring  gases,  it  is 
placed  updde  down ;  ibe  difference  observed  muBt  accordingly  be  doubled, 
and  the  sum  added  to  each  volume  of  gas  read  off. 

The  mercury  intended  to  serve  in  the  measuring  of  gases  should  be 
pure ;  it  must,  more  particularly,  be  aa  free  as  poeaible  &om  lead  and  tin, 
which  impart  to  it  tie  property  of  adhering  to  glass.  Should  they  be 
present,  they  may  be  removed  by  keeping  the  mercury  in  contact  for  a 
day  with  dilute  nitric  acid  in  a  shallow  basin,  taking  care  to  stir  frequently. 
Prom  dust,  &c.,  mercury  may  be  freed  by  filtration  through  a  cloth. 

Buhsen's  pneumatic  trough  (fig.  4)  will  be  found  convenient,  ji  ia  a  piece 
of  pear-wood  310 — 360  mm.  long,  80— 86  mm.  b^oad;  the  chiselled  cavity 


of  the  same  is  240 — 250  mm.  long,  50  mm.  broad,  and  50  mm.  deep.     The 
bottom  of  the  cavity  is  round,  except  at  one  end,  where  there  is  a  flat  - 
surface  32  mm.  broad,  and  50  mm.  long.     On  this  a  plato  of  vulcanized 
caoutohouc  3  mm.  thick  is  cemented.    To  A  the  two  end  pieces  BS  are 
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closely  joined;  tbey  are  19  mm.  thick,  100 — 110  mm.  broad,  and 
150 — 155  mm.  bigh ;  they  form  supports  for  A,  and  also  serve  as  ends 
to  a  fbrther  trough,  whose  sides  CC  consist  of  strong  glass,  and  fit 
in  grooves  in  A  and  BB,  These  pieces  of  glass  are  310 — 320  nun. 
long,  and  55  mm.  high.  They  are  not  quite  parallel ;  the  lower  edges 
being'  67 — 70  mm.  distant  from  one  another,  the  upper  85  nmi.  The 
trough  stands  on  the  board  DD^  to  which  it  is  festened  by  the  strips  of 
wood  ee.  A  vertical  pillar,  F,  screwed  into  Z>,  carries  the  inclined  chajinel 
G,  wbicb  is  covered  with  felt  and  serves  to  support  the  measuring  tubes 
during  tbe  passing  of  gases,  &c. ;  A  is  a  round,  slanting  cut  in  B^  serving 
to  receive  the  tube ;  t  is  an  incision  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  mea- 
suring tube  rests,  so  that  it  cannot  fall  into  the  lower  part  of  the  trough. 
For  use  the  trough  is  filled  up  to  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  glass  plates,  C  C, 
with  mercury ;  30 — 35  lb.  are  necessary.  The  wooden  part  of  the  inside 
of  tlie  trough  is  rubbed,  first  moist  and  then  dry,  with  mercury  and 
solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  in  order  that  the  metal  may  adhere  to  it. 
To  transfer  gases  which  have  been  collected  in  large  bottles,  a  similar  but 
lazger  trough  is  employed.  (Fbanklano,  loc.  cit,  p.  940 ;  Buksen,  loc.  cit, 
p.  36.) 

Last,  to  determine  accurately  the  volume  of  a  gas 
collected  over  mercury,  it  is,  before  all  things,  ne- 
cessary that  the  tube  be  first  filled  completely  with 
mercury,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  air-bubbles,  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  the  gas.  To  this  end, 
the  tube,  having  been  rinsed  with  water,  is  cleaned 
and  dried  with  filter  paper,  with  the  help  of  a 
wooden  rod  (fig.  5),  whose  upper  end  is  provided 
with  10  to  20  little  projections  of  wire.  No  fila- 
ments must  be  left  behind.  The  filling  with  mer- 
cury is  efifected  with  the  aid  of  the  funnel,  fig.  6. 
This  should  be  kept  filled  with  the  metal,  and  its 
tube,  which  is  provided  with  a  narrow  exit,  should 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  to  be  filled.  The 
metal  thus  flowing  in  from  below  presents  a  mirror- 
like sur^ice  on  the  sides  of  the  glass.  (Bunsen,  loc, 
ciL,  p.  38.)  If  the  operator  has  not  such  a  funnel 
at  his  disposal,  he  may  fuse  a  small  funnel  to  a 
glass  tube  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end. 

§  14. 
2.  Influence  of  Temperature. 

The  temperature  of  gases  to  be  measured  is  deter- 
mined either  by  making  it  correspond  with  that  of 
the  confining  fluid,  and  ascertaining  the  latter,  or  | 

by  suspending  a  delicate  thermometer  by  the  side  I  I 

of  the  gas  to  be  measured,  and  noting  the  degree  I 

which  it  indicates.  ||  Fig.  6. 

If  the  construction  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus 
permits  the  total  immersion  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
confining  fluid,  imiformity  of  temperature  between      ^^S-  ^' 
the  latter  and  the  gas  which  it  is  intended  to  mea- 
8ure,  is  most  readily  and  speedily  obtained ;  but  in  the  reverse  case,  the 
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operator  miut  always,  after  eveiy  manipnlation,  allow  half  an  hour  or,  in 
operationfi  combined  with  much  heating,  even  an  entire  hour  to  elapse,  before 
proceeding  to  observe  the  state  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder,  and  in 
the  thermometer. 

Proper  care  must  also  be  taken,  after  the  temperature  of  the  gas  has 
been  duly  adjusted,  to  prevent  re-expansion  during  the  reading-off ;  all 
injurious  influences  in  this  respect  must  accordingly  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  the  operator  should,  more  especially,  avoid  laying  hold  of 
the  tube  with  his  hand  (in  pressing  it  down,  for  instance,  into  the  con- 
fining fluid) ;  making  use,  instead,  of  a  wooden  holder. 

As,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  gas  and  the  surrounding 
air  to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  every  sudden  change  of  temperature  is 
prejudicial,  it  is  always  advisable  to  select  for  the  performance  of  gias 
analyses  a  sheltered  room  with  nortihem  aspect. 


§  15. 

3.  Influence  of  Pressure. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  the  gas  is  under  the  actual  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  if  the  confining  fluid  stands  on  an  exact  level  both  in  and 
outside  the  cylinder ;  ike  degree  of  pressure  exerted  upon  it  may  therefore 
at  once  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  barometer.  But  if  the  confining 
fluid  stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  gas  is  under  less 
pressure, — if  lawerj  it  is  xmder  greater  pressure  tiban  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  perfect  level  of  the  fluid  inside  and  outside 
the  cylinder  may  readily  be  restored  by  raising  the  tube;  if  the  fluid 
stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  level  may  be  restored  by 
depressing  the  tube ;  this  however  can  only  be  done  in  cases  where  we 
have  a  trough  of  sufficient  depth.  When  operating  over  water,  the  level 
may  in  most  cases  be  readily  adjusted ;  when  operating  over  mercury,  it 
is,  more  especially  with  wide  tubes,  ofien  impossible  to  bring  the  fluid  to 
a  perfect  level  inside  and  outside  the  cylinder. 

In  the  case  illustrated  in  &g,  7,  we  have  the 
gas  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  minus 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury  equal  in  height 
to  the  line  a  h.  This  pressure  may  be  determined, 
therefore,  by  measuring  the  length  oi  ah  with  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy,  and  subtracting  it  firom 
the  actual  state  of  the  barometer.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  the  barometer  stands  at  758  mm.,  and 
the  length  of  a  ^  is  =  100  mm.,  the  actual  pressure 
upon  tiie  gas  will  be  758  —  100  =  658  mm.  mer- 
Figf.  7.  cury. 

If  we  have  water,  or  some  other  fluid  (solution 
of  potassa,  for  instance),  over  the  mercury,  we  proceed  generally  as  if  this 
were  not  the  case ;  i.e.,  we  either  place  liie  mercury  on  a  level  inside  and 
outside  the  cylinder,  or  measure  the  difference  between  the  two  surfaces  of 
mercury.  The  pressure  of  the  column  of  water,  &c.,  &c.,  floating  over  the 
mercury,  is  mostly  so  trifling  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded  altogether. 
The  more  correct  way,  of  course,  would  be  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
coliunn  of  water,  <&c.,  to  reduce  this  to  mercury,  and  to  subtract  the  result 
from  the  actual  state  of  the  barometer.     But  this  correction  may  usually 
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be  omitted,  smce,  as  has  already  been  stated,  absolutely  correct  measoriDg 
is  imposBible  under  such  circumstances. 

$  16. 

4.  ISTEUESCE  OF  MOTSTURB. 

In  measuring  gases  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  the  vapor,  bj  virtue  of  its  tension,  exerts  a  pressure  upon 
tlie  confining  fluid.  The  necessary  correction  is  simple,  since  we  know 
the  respective  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  for  the  various  degrees  of  tempo- 
'  ature.  But  beibre  this  correction  can  be  applied,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
hat  the  gas  should  be  actually  saturated  with  the  vapor.  It  is,  therefore, 
indispensable  in  measuring  gases  to  take  care  to  have  the  gas  thoroughly 
flaturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  or  else  absolutely  dry. 

The  drying  of  gases  confined  over  mercury  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
ball  of  Aised  chloride  of  calcium,  stuck  on  a  platinum  wire;  this  is  pre- 
pared by  inserting  the  wire,  bent  at  the  lower  end  in  form  of  a  hook,  into 
a  pistol-buUet  mould  of  about  6  nun.  inner  diameter,  and  then  filling  the 
hollow  with  chloride  of  calciiun  heated  just  to  the  fusing  point,  (free  firom 
caustic  lime.)  The  neck  sticking  to  the  ball  is,  after  cooling,  removed  with  a 
knife.  When  it  is  intended  to  dry  a  gas,  this  ball  is,  with  the  aid  of  the  wire, 
poshed  through  the  mercury  into  the  gas ;  after  having  been  left  there  for  an 
hour  or  so,  the  ball  is  withdrawn,  the  gas  being  now  perfectly  dry.  Whilst 
the  ball  remains  in  contact  with  the  gas^  the  end  of  the  wire  must  be  kept 
below  the  surfiioe  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough,  since  otherwise  we  should 
inevitably  have  diffusion  of  the  confined  gas  and  the  outer  air,  at  that 
part  of  die  wire  which  is  not  covered  by  the  mercury. 

Where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  more  convenient  to  measure  gases  in  the 
moist  condition.  Buksen  effects  their  saturation  with  moisture  by  intro- 
ducing a  glass  rod  with  a  droplet  of  water  the  8i2e  of  a  lentil  adhering  to 
it,  into  the  empty  measuring  cylinder  and  casting  the  water  off  in  the  top, 
without  wetting  any  other  portion  of  the  tube.  The  quantity  of  water 
thus  introduced  into  the  cylinder  is  more  than  sufficient,  at  the  common 
temperature,  to  saturate  wilii  aqueous  vapor  the  gas  subsequently  passed 
into  the  cylinder.  

It  is  quite  obvious  fi^om  lihe  preceding  remarks,  that  volumes  of  gases 
can  be  compared  only  if  measured  at  &e  same  temperature,  under  the 
same  pressure,  and  in  the  same  hygroscopic  state.  They  are  generally 
reduced  to  0°,  0*76  met.  barometer,  and  absolute  dryness.  How  this  is 
efiected,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  we  deduce  the  weight  of  gases  from 
their  volume,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  calculation  of  analyses. 

§  17.  • 

h.  The  Measuring  of  Fluids. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  development  which  volumetric  analysis  has 
of  late  acquired,  die  measuring  of  fluids  has  become  an  operation  of  very 
firequent  occurrence.  According  to  the  different  objects  in  view,  various 
kinds  of  measuring  vesseb  are  employed.  The  number  of  those  diat  have 
been  proposed  has  indeed  now  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  must 
forbe^  discussing  all  the  forms  and  arrangements  recommended,  and 
simply  confine  myself  to  the  description  of  such  measuring  apparatus  as  I 
have  found  the  most  practical  and  convenient  in  my  own  laboratory. 
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Before  entering  into  details,  I  have  to  observe  that  the  operator  must, 
in  the  case  of  every  measuring  vessel,  careiblly  distinguish  whether  it  ia 
graduated  for  liolding  or  for  delivering  the  exact  number  of  c.  c.  marked 
on  it.  If  you  have  made  use  of  a  vessel  of  the  former  description  in 
measuring  off  100  c.  c.  of  a  fluid,  and  wish  to  transfer  the  latter  completely 
to  another  vessel,  you  must,  aA;er  emptying  your  measuring  vessel,  rinse 
it,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  fluid  transferred ;  whereas,  if  you  have 
made  use  of  a  measuring  vessel  of  the  latter  description,  there  must  be  no 
rinsing. 

a.  Measuring  vessels  graduated  for  holding  the  exact  measure 

OF  fluid  marked  on  them. 

aa.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  one  definite  quantity 
offluid. 

We  use  for  this  purpose — 

:§  18. 

1.  Measuring  Flasks. 

Fig.  8  represents  a  measuring  flask  of  the  most  prac-* 
tical  and  convenient  form. 

Measuring  flasks  of  various  sizes  are  sold  in  the 
shops,  holding  respectively  200,  250,  500,  1000, 
2000,  &c.  c.  c.  As  a  general  rule,  ihey  have  no 
ground-glass  stoppers;  it  is,  however,  very  desirable, 
in  certain  cases,  to  have  measuring  flasks  with  ground 
stoppers.  The  flasks  must  be  made  of  well-annealed 
glass  of  uniform  thickness,  so  that  fluids  may  be  heated 
in  them.  The  line-mark  should  be  placed  within  the 
lower  third,  or  at  least  within  the  lower  half,  of  the 
neck. 

Measuring  flasks,  before  they  can  properly  be  em- 
ployed in  analytical  operations,  must  first  be  care- 
fully tested.  The  best  and  simplest  way  of  eflecting 
this  is  to  proceed  thus : — Put  the  flask,  perfectly  dry 
inside  and  outside,  on  the  one  scale  of  a  sufl&ciently 
delicate  balance,  together  with  a  weight  of  1000  grm.  in  the  case  of  a  litre 
flask,  500  grm.  in  the  case  of  a  half-litre  flask,  &c.,'restore  the  equilibrium 
by  placing  the  requisite  quantity  of  shot  and  tinfoil  on  the  other  scale, 
then  remove  the  flask  and  the  weight  irom  the  balance,  put  the  flask  on  a 
perfectly  level  surfiice,   and  pour  in  distilled  water   of  16°,*  until  the 

*  To  use  water  in  the  state  of  its  highest  density,  viz.,  of  4%  1  c  c.  of  which 
weighs  exactly  1  gnn.,  and,  accordingly,  1  litre,  exactly  1000  grms.,  is  less  practical, 
as  the  operations  must  in  that  case  be  conducted  in  a  room  as  cold ;  since,  in  a  warmer 
room,  the  outside  of  the  flask  would  immediately  become  covered  with  moisture,  in 
consequence  of  the  air  cooling  below  dew-point.  Nor  can  I  recommeud  F.  Mohr's 
suggestion  to  make  litre-flaaks,  and  measuring  yessels  in  general,  upon  a  plan  to  make 
the  litre-flask,  for  instance^  hold,  not  1000  grm.  water  at  4%  but  1000  grm.  at 
16%  since  in  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  proper  regard  is  not  paid  to  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  term  '*  litre"  in  the  scientific  world ;  and  measuring-vessels  of  the  same 
nominal  capacity,  made  by  different  instrument-makers,  are  thus  liable  to  differ  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  One  litre-flask,  according  to  Mobr,  holds  1001 '2  standard  c  c. 
1  consider  it  impractical  to  give  to  the  c.  c.  another  sig^nification  in  vessels  intended  for 
measuring  fluids  than  in  vessels  used  for  the  measuriog  of  gases,  which  latter  demand 
strict  adhesion  to  the  standajrd  3.  c,  as  it  is  often  required  to  deduce  the  weight  of  a 
gas  by  c^culating  from  the  volume* 


Fig.  8. 
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lower  border  of  the  dark  zone  formed  by  the  top  of  the  water  around 
the  inner  walls  corresponds  with  the  line-mark.  After  having  thoroughly 
dried  the  neck  of  the  flask  above  the  mark,  replace  it  upon  the  scale :  if 
this  restores  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  balance,  the  water  in  the  flask 
weighs,  in  the  case  of  a  litre-measure,  exactly  1000  grm.  If  the  scale 
bearing  the  flask  sinks,  the  water  in  it  weighs  as  much  above  1000  grm,. 
as  the  additional  weights  amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in  the  other 
scale  to  restore  the  equilibrium ;  if  it  rises,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water 
weighs  as  much  less  as  the  weights  amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in 
the  scale  with  the  flask  to  effect  the  same  end. 

If  the  water  in  the  Htre-measure  weighs  999  grm.,*  in  the  half-litre 
measure,  499*5  grm.,  &c.,  the  measuring  flasks  are  correct.  Diflerences 
up  to  0*100  grm.  in  the  litre  measure,  up  to  0*070  grm.  in  the  half-litre 
measure,  and  up  to  0*050  grm.  in  the  quarter-litre  measure,  are  not  taken 
into  account,  as  one  and  the  same  measiuing  flask  will  be  found  to 
offer  variation  to  the  extent  indicated,  in  repeated  consecutive  weighings, 
though  filled  each  time  exactly  up  to  the  mark  with  water  of  the  same 
temperature. 

Though  a  flask  shoidd,  upon  examination,  turn  out  not  to  hold  the 
exact  qiiantity  of  water  which  it  is  stated  to  contain,  it  may  yet  possibly 
i^ree  with  the  other  measuring  vessels,  and  may  accordingly  still  be  per- 
fectly fit  for  use  for  most  purposes.  Two  measuring  vessels  agree  among 
theinselves  if  the  marked  Nob.  of  c.  c.  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other  as  the  weights  found ;  thus,  for  instance,  supposing  your  litre-measure . 
to  hold  998  grm.  water  of  16®,  and  your  50  c.  c.  pipette  to  deliver 
49*9  grm.  water  of  the  same  temperature,  the  two  measures  agree,  since 

1000  :  50  =  998  :  49*9. 

To  prepare  or  correct  a  measuring  flask,  tare  the  dry  litre,  half-litre,  or 
quarter-litre  flask,  and  then  weigh  into  it,  by  substitution  (§  9)  999  grm., 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  half  or  quarter  of  that  quantity  of  distilled 
water  of  16®.  Put  the  flask  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  support,  place  your 
eye  on  an  exact  level  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  mark  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone  by  two  little  dots  made  on  the  glass  with  a  point 
dipped  into  thick  asphaltum  varnish,  or  some  other  substance  of  the  kind. 
Now  pour  out  the  water,  place  the  flask  in  a  convenient  position,  and 
cut  with  a  diamond  a  fine  distinct  line  into  the  glass  from  one  dot  to  the 
other. 

Measuring  flasks'  are  occasionally  also  graduated  for  delivering ;  these, 
however,  can  properly  be  used  only  in  less  accurate  measurings,  since  the 
amount  of  water  remaining  adherent  to  the  glass  inside  the  flask  varies 
not  inconsiderably,  which  may  give  rise  to  perceptible  differences  in  the 
results  of  several  measurements  with  one  and  the  same  flask.  If  you  wish 
to  graduate  a  flask  for  delivering,  or  to  test  one  so  graduated,  pour  water 
into  it,  empty  it  again,  let  it  drain,  and  then  weigh  into  it  the  exact  weight 
of  distdlled  water  of  16®  corresponding  to  the  number  of  c.  c.  which 
the  flask  is  stated  or  required  to  deliver. 

hb.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  any  quantities  of 
fluid  at  will. 

*  With  ftbsolate  Mcuncy,  998*981  gnn. 
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Kg.  9. 


§  19. 

2.  The  Graduated  Cylinder. 

This  instrument,  represented  in  %.  9,  should  be  from  2 
to  3  cm.  wide,  of  a  capacity  of  100— SOO  c.  c,  and  divided 
into  single  c.  c.  It  must  be  ground  at  the  top,  that  it  may 
be  covered  quite  close  with  a  ground-glass  plate.  The 
measuring  with  such  cylinders  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as 
with  measuring  flasks,  as  in  the  latter  the  volume  is  read 
off  in  a  narrower  part.  The  accuracy  of  measuring  cylin- 
ders may  be  tested  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  mea- 
suring Easks,  viz.,  by  weighing  into  them  water  of  16^; 
or,  also,  very  well,  by  letting  definite  quantities  of  fluid 
flow  into  the  cylinder  from  a  correct  pipette  or  burette 
graduated  for  delivering,  and  observing  whether  or  not  they 
are  correctly  indicated  by  the  scale  of  the  cylinder. 

/3.  MeASCRINO  vessels  ORADUATED  fob  DELIVERINa  THE 
EXACT    IfEASURE   OF   FLUID  MARKED  ON   THEM    (graduated  ik 

recoulement). 


aa.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  one  definite  quantity 
of  fluid. 

§20. 
3.  The  Graduated  Pipette. 

m 

This  instrument  serves  to  take  out  a  definite  volume  of  a  fluid  from 
one  vessel,  and  to  transfer  it  to  another ;  it  must  accordingly  be  of  a  suit- 
able shape  to  admit  of  its  being  freely  inserted  into  flasks  and  bottles. 

We  use  pipettes  of  1, 5, 10, 20, 50,  100, 150,  and  200  c.  c.  capacity.  The 
proper  shape  for  pipettes  up  to  20  c.  c.  capacity  is  represented  in  fig.  10 ; 
€^.  11  shows  the  most  practical  form  for  larger  ones.  To  fiU  a  pipette 
suction  is  applied  to  the  upper  aperture,  either  directly  with  the  lips  or 
through  a  caoutchouc-tube,  imtil  the  fluid  stands  above  the  mark ;  the 
upper  orifice  (which  is  somewhat  narrowed  and  groimd)  is  then  closed 
with  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  (the  point  of  which  should  be  a 
little  moist) ;  the  outside  is  then  wiped  dry,  if  required,  and,  the  pipette 
being  held  in  a  perfectly  vertical  direction,  the  fluid  is  made  to  drop  out, 
by  Idling  the  finger  a  little,  till  it  has  fallen  to  the  required  level ;  the 
loose  drop  is  carefully  wiped  off,  and  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  then 
finally  transferred  to  the  other  vessel.  In  this  process  it  is  found  that  the 
fluid  does  not  run.  out  completely,. but  that  a  small  portion  of  it  remains 
adhering  to  the  glass  in  the  point  of  the  pipette ;  afim:  a  time,  as  this  be- 
comes increased  by  other  minute  particles  of  fluid  trickling  down  fix>m 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  a  drop  gathers  at  the  lower  orifice,  which  may 
be  allowed  to  fall  off  from  its  own  weight,  or  may  be  made  to  drop  off  by 
a  slight  shake.  If,  after  this,  the  point  of  the  pipette  be  laid  against  a 
moist  portion  of  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel,  another  minute  portion  of 
fluid  will  trickle  out,  and,  lastly,  another  trifling  droplet  or  so  may  be  got 
out  by  blowing  into  the  pipette.  Now,  supposing  the  operator  foUows 
no  fixed  rule  in  this  respect,  letting  the  fluid,  for  instance,  in  one  opera- 
tion simply  run  out,  whilst  in  another  operation  he  lets  it  drain  afberwards, 
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and  ia  a  third  blows  <nit  the  last  particles  of  it  from  the  pipette,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  reepectJTe  quantities  of  fluid  delivered  in  the  several  opera- 
tisma  cannot  be  quite  equal  I  prefer  in  all  owes  the  second  method,  viz^ 
to  %  the  point  of  the  pipette,  whilst  dniimng,  finallf  against  a  moirt 
portjon  of  the  side  of  the  veaaal,  which  I  have  always  foond  to  give  the 
mofit  accurately  correiponding  measuremeots. 

The  oonectaeee  of  a  pipette  is  tested  by  filling  it  tip  to  the  made  -with 
distilled  water  of  16°,  letting  the  water  run  out,  in  the  manner  ju* 
dated,  into  a  tared  vessel,  and  weighing ;  the  pipette  may  be  pronounced 
-ocnTeot  if  100  c  c.  of  water  of  16°  weigh  99-9  grm. 

Testing  in  like  mannai  the  accm-acy 
of  t^  measuronents  made  wi^  a  simpie 
hand  pipfflte,  we  find  that  one  and  the 
same  pipette  will  in  repeated  conaeoutrve 
weighings  of  the  contents,  though  filled 
and  emptied  each  time  with  the  minu 
care,  show  difier««ices  up  to  0-010  g 
finr  10  c  c.  capacity,  up  to  0-040  grm. 
for  50  G.  c.  capacity. 

The  accuracy  of  the  measoremi 
made  widi  a  pipette  may  be  heightened 
by  giving  the  instrament  the  form  and 
construction  shown  in  fig.  12,  and  filing 
it  to  a  holder. 

It  will  be  seen  irom  the  drawing  that 
these  pipett«s  are  emptied  only  to  a  cer- 
tain mark  in  the  lower  tube,  and  that 
they  are  provided  with  a  compreaaio) 
ttop-eoct,  a  contrivance  which  we  shsl 
have  occadon  to  describe  in  detail  when 
on  tl>e  subject  of  burettes.  This  c 
trivanoe  reduces  the  differences  of  mea~ 
■nrementa  with  aae  and  the  same  50  c.  c 
ppette  to  0-005  grm. 

Pipettes  are  used  more  especially  ii 
cases  where  it  is  intended  to  estimate 
difierent  constitu«its  of  a  substance 
separate  portions  of  the  same;  for 
stance,  10  grm.  of  the  substance  under 
examioation  are  dissolved  in  a  250  c.  c. 
flask,  the  solation  a  diluted  up  to  the 
mark,  shaken,  and  2,  3,  or  4  several 
portiona  are  then  taken  out  with  a  50  c, 
{npett«.    Each  portion  consiatB  of  ^  part    f     3' 
of  the  whole,  and  accordingly  contains  „  „ 

2gim.ofth7mhrt.no..     Of  oome  the   »«•  "■      *«■  "'         ''«• '^ 
[npette  and  the  flask  must  be  in  perfect 

bumony.  Whether  they  are  may  be  ascertained  \fy,  for  instance,  empty- 
ing the  50  c  c  pipette  5  times  into  the  250  c.  c.  flask,  and  observing 
if  die  lower  edge  of  the  dark  zone  of  fluid  coincides  with  the  maik.  If  it 
doea-not,  you  may  make  a  fresh  mark,  which,  no  matter  whether  it  is  really 
correct  or  not,  will  bring  the  two  instruments  in  question  into  conformity 
with  eaebotiier. 
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Cylindrical  pipettee,  graduated  throughout  their  entire  length,  may  be 
used  also  to  mefiBure  out  aaj  given  quantities  of  liquid ;  however,  the«e 
instrumentB  can  properly  be  employed  only  in  processes  where  minute 
accuracy  is  not  indiapenBable,  as  the  limits  of  error  in  reading  off 
the  divisions  in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube  are  not  inconsiderable.  For 
smaller  quantities  of  liquid  this  inaccuracy  may  be  avoided,  by  making 
the  pipettes  of  tubes  of  uniform  width,  having  a  small  diameter  only,  and 
narrowed  at  both  ends.     (Fr.  Mohr'b  measimng  pipettes.) 

When  a  fluid  runs  out  of  a  pipette,  drops  sometimes  remain  here  and 
there  adhering  to  the  tube ;  this  arises  from  a  film  of  fat  on  the  inside ; 
it  may  be  removed  by  keeping  the  instrument  some  time  filled  with  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  mixed  with  aulphoric  acid. 

bb.  Measuring  pe»»ets  which  serve  to  measure  out  quatttitiee  of  jlmd  at 
""   ■  ■  4.  The  Burette. 

Of  the  various  forms 
and  dispositions  of  this 
instrument,  the  follow- 
ing appear  to  me  the 


§  21. 
I.   Mokr's    BurelU, 
(Compression  cock  bu- 
rette.) 

For  this  excellent 
measuring  apparatus, 
which  is  represented 
in  fig.  13,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Fs.  MOHR. 
It  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical tube,  narrower 
towards  the  lower  end 
for  about  an  inch,  with 
a  alight  widening,  how- 
ever, at  the  estreme 
point,  in  order  that  the 
caoutchouc  connector 
may  take  a  firmer  hold. 
I  only  use  burettes  of 
two  sizes,  viz . ,  of  3  0  c.c. , 
divided  into  -j^  c.  c. ; 
and  of  50  c.  c,  divided 
intone,  c.  The  former 
I  employ  principally 
in  scientific,  the  Utter 
chiefly  in  technical 
investigations.  The 
Fj-  13,  usual  length  of  my  SO 

c.  c.  burette  is  about 
I, ;  the  graduated  portion  occupies  about  43  cm.  The  diameter  of  the 
s  accordingly  about  10  mm.  in  the  clear ;  the  upper  orifice  is,  for 
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the  convenience  of  filling,  widened  in  form  of  s  funnel,  measuring  20  mm. 
in  diameter;  the  width  of  the  lower  orifice  ia  5  mm.  For  very  delicate 
processee,  the  length  of  the  graduated  portion  may  he  extended  to  fiO  or 
52  cm.,  leaving  thuB  intervals  of  nearly  2  mm.  between  the  email  divi- 
sional lines.  In  my  50  c.  c.  burettee  Uie  graduated  portion  of  the  tube  is 
generally  40  cm.  long. 

To  make  the  instrument  ready  for  use,  the  narrowed  lower  end  of  the 
tube  U  warmed  a  little,  and  greaaed  with  tallow;  a  caoutchouc  tube,  about 
30  mm.  long,  and  having  a  diameter  of  3  mm.  in  the  clear,  is  then  drawn 
over  it ;  into  llie  other  end  of  this  is  inserted  a  tube  of  pretty  thick  glass, 
about  40  mm.  long,  and  drawn  out  to  a  tolerably  fine  point;  it  is  advisable 
to  slightly  widen  the  upper  end  of  this  tube  also,  and  to  oover  it  with  a  thin 
ooRt  of  tallow ;  and  also  to  tie  linen- thread,  or  twine,  round  both  ends  of 
the  connector,  to  insure  perfect  tightness. 

The  space  between  tbe  lower 
orifice  of  the   burette  and  the 
npper  orifice  of  the  small  deli- 
very  tube  should  be  about  15  1 
mm.     The  india-rubber  tube  is  I 
now  pressed  together  between  the  I 
ends  ofthe  tubes  by  the  comptes-  ^ 
aion-cock(orclip).  Thialatterin- 
Bbrument  is  usually  made  o 
btaaa  wire ;  the  form  repreee 
in  fig.  14  was  given  by  Mohb. 

A  good  clip  must  pinch  so  tight 
ibat  not  a  particle  of  fiuid  can  make 
its  way  through  the  connector  when 
oompreaaed  by  it ;  It  must  be  so  con- 
Btrocted  that  the  analyst  may  work  it 
with  perfect  &cility  and  exactness,  so 
as  to  r^ulate  the  outflow  of  the  liquid 
with  tiie  most  rigorous  accuracy,  by 
bringing  a  higher  or  less  d^p^ee  of 
pressure  to  bear  upon  it. 

Mohb"  has  lately  devised  also  very 
practical  clamps  made  of  glass  (or 
horn)  and  caoutchouc,  which  I  can 
highly  recommend. 

Figs.  15  and  16  show  the  construc- 
Uon  of  these  clamps;  they  are  eo 
nmple  that  anybody  may  easily  make 
them  according  to  Mohr's  instructions, 
which   I  will  give  here  in  hie  own 

"  Bend  two  pieces  of  flat  thermo- 
meter tubing  from  80  to  90  mm,  long, 
in  a  very  obtuee  angle,  place  between 
them,  in  the  middle,  a  piece  of  cork, 
■bout  I^  or  2  mm.  thick,  and  put  a 
caontchouc  ring,  cut  ofi'  firom  a  some-  Fig.  18. 

■UohT'B"Lehrbachdecntrinnethods,'  ftddeoda,  p.  311. 
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what  wide  indu-ruhber  tube,  over  the  part  enclosing  &e  oork.  Put  the 
little  caoutchouc  tube  of  the  burette  between  the  two  glass  tubea,  pre« 
the  points  toge^er,  and  puah  another  india-rubber  ring  over  the  tuben. 
These  two  rings  serre  to  keep  the  eloadc  tube  of  the  burette  tightly 
compreeaed.  Bj  pressing  on  ^e  divergent  ends  of  the  glass  rods,  the 
elaadc  baada  are  atretehed  asunder,  and  the  elastic  tube  being  thus  partly 
relieved  from  the  compreeson  exerted  by  them,  allows  the  liqnid  to  drop 
through  the  delivery  tube ;  when  the  prMsure  on  the  ends  of  the  tube 
oeaaes,  the  elastic  boada,  recovering  their  on^nal  tighbieas,  close  the  con- 
nector again." 

For  supporting  Mobe'b  bur«ttee,  I  use  the' holder  repreeented  in  fig.  18; 
this  inatrument,  whilst  securely  confining  the  tube,  permits  its  being  moved 
up  and  down  with  perfect  freedom, 
and  also  its  being  taken  out,  without 
interfering  with  the  compreanoa 
cock.  The  position  of  the  bur 
rette  muat  be  starictly  perjieadicula^, 
to  insure  which,  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  groovee  of  the  cork 
lining,  whioh  are  intended  to  re- 
ceive the  tube,  perfectly  vertical, 
with  the  lower  board  of  the  stand 
in  a  hi^lzonttd  position.  I  now 
have  the  arm  bearing  the  tubes 
made  movable  round  the  upright, 
ao  tiiat  first  one  burette  and  then 
UiB  Other  may  be  used  with  ease. 
A  screw  (which  ia  wanting  in  the 
figure)  serves  to  fix  the  arm  if  re- 
quired. A  aimilar  holder,  with 
Bcrew-clamp,  ia  xepresented  in 
fig.  17. 

To  ohar^  the  burette  for  a  volu- 
metrical  operation,  the  point  of  tbe 
instrument  is  immersed  in  the  li- 
quid, the  oompreesion-cook  opened, 
and  a  little  liquid,  sufficient  at  least 
to  reach  into  the  burette  tube, 
sucked  up  by  applying  the  mouth 
to  the  upper  end ;  the  cock  is  then 
closed,  and  the  Uquid  poured  into 
the  burette  tmlil  it  reaches  up  to 
a  UtUe  above  the  top  mark.  The 
Tig.  17.  burette  having,  if  required,  been 

duly  adjusted  in  the  proper  vertical 
position,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  drop  oat  to  the  exact  level  of  the  top 
mark.  The  instrument  is  now  ready  for  use.  When  as  much  liquid 
has  flowed  out  as  is  required  to  attain  the  desired  object,  the  analyst,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  read  off  the  volume  used,  haa  to  wait  a  few  minutea,  to 
give  the  particles  of  fluid  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  emptied  portion  of 
the  tube  proper  time  to  run  down.  This  ia  an  indir^tensable  part  of  tlie 
operation  in  accurate  menaurementa,  since,  if  n^lected,  an  experiment  in 
which  the  standard  liquid  in  the  burette  is  added  slowly  to  the  fluid  under 
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ex&mitiatioB  (in  which,  accoidingly,  the  minnte  particles  of  fluid  adhering 
to  the  glass  hkve  proper  time  afforded  them  duriog  the  operation  it«elf  to 
run  down),  will,  of  courae,  give  slightly  difTerent  results  from  those 
STrired  at  in  anotfaer  experiment,  where  the  lai^r  portion  of  the 
(tsndard  floid  is  applied  rapidly,  and  the  last  few  drope  alone  are  added 

The  teay  in  which  the  rtading-off  is  effected,  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
porUmce  in  volumetric  analysis ;  the  first  requisite  is  to  bring  the  eye  to 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  fluid.  We  most  coDsequently  settle  the  question 
— What  is  to  be  considered  the  top  7 

If  you  bold  a  burette,  partly  filled  with  water,  between  the  eye  and  a 
strongly  illumined  wall,  the  surJace  of  the  fluid  presents  the  appearance 
shown  in  fig.  15  ;  if  you  hold  close  behind  the  tube  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
with  a  strong  hght  falling  on  it,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  presents  the  appear- 
ance shown  in  6g.  1 9. 

In  the  one  as  weU  as  in  the  other  case,  you  have  to  read  off  at  the  loiter 
border  of  the  dark  zone,  this  being  the  most  distinctly  marked  line.  Fr. 
MoHR  recommends  the  following  device  for  readiug-off: — Paste  on  a  sheet 
of  very  white  paper  a  broad  strip  of  black  paper,  and,  when  reoding-off, 
hold  this  close  behind  the  burette,  in  a  pouUon  to  place  the  border  line 
between  white  and  black  from  2  to  3  mm.  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
dark  zone,  aa  shown  in  fig.  20 ;  read-off  at  the  lower  border  of  the  dark 


Fig,fe  iTg.i*  Fig.  20. 
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Great  core  most  be  taken  to  hold  the  paper  invariably  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, since,  if  it  be  held  lower  down,  the  tower  borde^  of  the  black  zone 
will  move  higher  up. 

I  do  not  myself  read-off  in  this  manner,  but  I  prefer  to  read-off  in  a 
light  which  causes  the  appearance  represented  in  fig.  18, 

By  the  use  of  BaDiLtNH'g  float*  all  uncertamties  in  reading-off  may  be 
aroided,     fig.  21  represents  a  burette  thus  provided.     In  this  case  we 

*  JoQlu.  f.  (ii^t.  Cbem.  71,  194, 
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alwaj-B  read  off  the  degree  of  the  burette  which  coincidM  with  the  circle 
in  the  middle  of  the  float.  The  float  must  be  so  fitted  to  the  width  of  the 
burette  that  when  placed  in  the  filled  burette,  it  will, 
on  allowing  the  fluid  to  ran  out  gntdnally,  sink  down 
with  the  same  without  wavsring,  and  wh^  it  has  been 
pressed  down  into  the  flnid  of  the  closed  burette,  it  will 
slowly  rise  again.  The  weight  of  the  float  must,  if  ne- 
cessary, be  so  regulated  by  mercury  that  when  placed 
in  the  filled  tube  it  may  cut  the  fluid  with  its  top  uni- 
formW  all  round.  A  further  important  condition  of 
the  float  is  that  ita  axis  should  coincide  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  that  of  the  burette  tube,  so  that  the 
divimon-mark  on  the  burette  may  be  always  parallel 
with  the  circular  line  on  the  float. 

The  correctness  of  the  graduation  of  a  boretto  is 
tested  in  the  most  simple  way,  as  follows :  fill  the  in- 
strument up  to  the  highest  division   with  water   of 
16°,  then  let  10  c.  c.  of  the  liquid  flow  out  into  an 
accurately  weighed  flask,  and  weigh ;  then  let  another- 
quantity  of  10  c.  c.  flow  out,  and  weigh  again,  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  the    contents  of  the  burette  are 
exhausted.     If  the  instrument  is  correctly  graduated, 
every   10   c.   c.   of  water  of  16°  must  weigh  9'990 
grm.     Differences  up  to  0010  grm.    may  be  disre- 
garded, since  even  with  the  greatest  care  bestowed  on 
the  process  of  reading-ofl',  deviations  Xo 
that  extent  will  occur  in  repeated  mea- 
surements of  the  uppermost  10  c.  c.  of  one 
and  the  same  burette.     With  the  float- 
Fig.  21.  burettes  the  weighings  agree  much  more 
accurately,  and  the  difEerencce  for  10  c.  c. 
do  not  exceed  0002  grm. 

Mohr's  burette  is  unquestionably  the  beet  and  moat  con- 
venient instrument  of  the  kind,  and  ought  to  be  employed 
in  the  measurement  of  all  liquids  which  are  not  injuriously 
afiected  by  contact  with  caoutchouc.  Of  the  standard  solu- 
tions used  at  present  in  volumetric  analysis,  that  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  alone  cannot  bear  contact  with  caout- 
chouc. Analysts  desiring  to  graduate  their  own  burettes  I 
refer  to  Schsiblek.* 

§  22. 
II.  Qay-Lataac't  Burette. 
Fig.  22  represents  this  instrument  in,  as  I  believe,  its 
most  practical  form. 

I  make  use  of  two  sizes,  one  of  50  c.  c,  divided  into 
J  c.  c,  the  other  of  30  c.  c.  divided  into  -}„  c.  c.  The 
former  is  about  33  cm.  long;  the  graduated  portion  occu- 
pies about  25  cm. ;  the  internal  diameter  of  the  wide  tube 
measures  15  mm. ;  that  of  the  narrow  tube  4  mm.,  which 
in  the  upper  bent  end  gradually  decreases  to  2  mm.     The        Fig.  £2. 

•  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Cbam.  78,  177, 
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graduated  portion  of  the  smaller  burette  •  is  about  28  cm«  long,  and  has 
accordingly  an  internal  diameter  of  about  11  mm. 

When  operating  with  a  burette  of  this  oonstruction,  1  hold  the  instru- 
ment with  the  left  hand,  letting  the  bottom  part  lean  a  little  against  the 
chest.  This  way  of  handling  the  instrument  gives  the  operator  the  most 
perfect  control  over  it,  and  enables  him  to  regulate  at  will  the  outflow  of 
the  Hquid ;  the  operation  may  be  &cilitated  also  by  giving  the  burette, 
from  time  to  time,  a  slight  turn  round  its  longitudinal  axis,  thereby  placing 
the  spout  alternately  in  a  more  vertical,  and  a  more  horizontal,  position. 
As  a  general  rule,  I  never  let  the  liquid  run  back  in  the  narrow  tube,  in 
the  course  of  an  experiment,  since  the  air-bubble  enclosed  between  the 
fluid  in  the  burette  and  the  drop  adhering  to  the  mouth  of  the  spout, 
makes  it  generally  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  renew  the  outflow  of  the 
liquid. 

The  stand  which  I  make  use  of  to  rest  my  burettes  in,  consists  of  a  disk 
of  Bolid  wood,  from  5  to  6  cm.  high,  and  fi^>m  10  to  12  cm.  in  diameter, 
with  holes  made  with  the  auger  and  chisel,  of  proper  size  to  receive 
the  bottom  part  of  the  burettes.  This  arrangement  seems  to  me  more 
convenient  than  the  common  method  of  cementing  the  burette  in  a  wooden 
foot. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  renewing  the  outflow  of  the  liquid,  which 
is  always  experienced  when,  during  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  process, 
air  has  been  endosed  between  the  Hquid  in  the  burette  and  the  drop  ad-< 
hering  to  the  mouth  of  the  spout,  Mohr  suggests  the  use  of  a  perforated 
cork,  bearing  a  short  glass  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle.  The  cork 
being  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  wide  tube,  a  piece  of  caoutchouc 
is  drawn  over  the  short  glass  tube ;  by  blowing  into  this  with  greater 
or  less  force,  the  outflow  of  the  liquid  from  the  spout  of  the  slightly  Wanting 
burette  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  Instead  of  blowing  with  the  mouth 
a  caoutchouc  balloon  may  be  used.  This  contains  a  small  round  opening 
by  which  air  enters,  and  which  is  closed  by  the  finger  during  compression, 
(Herve-Makgon.*) 

The  reading-ofiT  of  the  height  of  the  liquid  is  effected  in  the  same  way 
as  explained  in  §  21.  I  prefer,  however,  placing  the  burette  firmly  against 
a  perpendicular  partition,  either  a  strongly  illumined  door,  or  the  pane  of 
a  window,  to  insure  the  vertical  position  of  the  instrumentt  It  is  only 
when  operating  with  more  highly  concentrated,  and  accordingly  opaque 
solutions  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  that  the  method  of  reading  off  re- 
quires modification ;  in  that  case,  the  upper  border  of  the  Hquid  is  noted ; 
and  the  best  way  is  to  place  the  burette  against  a  white  background,  and 
read  off  by  reflected  Hght. 

The  correctness  of  the  graduation  of  Gat-Lussac's  burettes  is  test^  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  Mohr^s  burettes, 


§  23. 
m.  Geiasler's  Burette, 

In  this  instrument,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  23,  the  narrow  tube  is 
placed  inside  the  wide  tube  instead  of  outside,  as  in  Gay-Lussac*s  burette. 
The  part  of  the  inner  tube  projecting  beyond  the  wide  tube  is  thick  in  the 

*  lUp.  chim.  appliqu^  1,  68  ;  fig.  96< 

i>2 
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glass ;  whilst  tha  part  iuside,  which  is  of  the  Bame  inside  width,  is  made  of 
-very  thin  glaae. 

This  is  a  very  oonvenient  iuatruinent,  and  leea  liable 
to  fracture  than  Gat-Lussac's  burette.  I  am  very 
fond  of  working  with  it. 

For  the  method  of  reading-off  and  testing  the  cor- 
lectnew  of  the  instrument,  I  refer  to  §§  21  and  22. 

n.    PRELIMINABT     OpBRATIOHS. PsEPABATIOM    OF 

SUBSTANCEB    FOR    THB    PROCESSES   OF   QUANTITA- 
TIVB  AhALTSIS. 

5  24. 

1.  Thk  Selection  of  the  Sample. 

Before  the  analyst  proceeds  to  make  the  quantita- 
tive aoalysia  of  a  body,  he  cannot  too  carefully  con- 
sider whether  the  desired  result  is  fully  attained  if  he 
simply  knows  the  respective  quantity  of  every  indivi- 
diial  constituent  of  that  body.  This  primary  point  is 
but  too  irequently  disr^arded,  and  thus  &lae  impree- 
uons  are  made,  even  by  the  moat  careful  analysis. 
This  remark  applies  both  to  scientific  and  to  technical 
investigations- 

Therefore,  if  you  have  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  miner^,  take  the  greatest  possible  care  to 
remove  in  the  first  place  every  particle  of  gangue,  and 
disseminated  impurities ;  remove  any  adherent  matter 
by  wiping  or  wasbbg,  then  wrap  the  substance  up  in 
a  sheet  of  thick  paper,  and  crush  it  to  pieces  on  a 
steel  anvil ;  and  pick  out  with  a  pair  of  small  pincers 
the  cleanest  pieces.  Crystalline  substances,  prepared 
artificially,  ought  to  be  purified  by  recrystallization ; 
precipitates  by  thorough  washing,  &c.  &c. 

In  technical  investigations — when  called  upon,  for 
instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of  peroxide  pre- 
sent in  a  manganese  ore,  or  the  amount  of  iron  pre- 
Fiir,  23.  ^''''  *"  ^^  i'^"  ''^i — '^^  ^''^  point  for  consideration 

ought  to  be  whether  the  samples  selected  correspond 
as  much  as  posuble  to  the  average  quality  of  the  ore.  What  would  it 
serve,  indeed,  to  the  purchaser  of  a  manganese  mine  to  know  the  amoont 
of  peroxide  present  in  a  select,  possibly  i^rticuhirlj  rich,  sample  7 

TJiese  few  obsenations  will  suffice  to  show  that  no  imiversally  appli- 
cable and  valid  rules  to  guide  the  analyst  in  the  selectiun  of  the  sample 
can  be  laid  down ;  he  must  in  every  individual  case,  on  the  one  hand, 
examine  the  substance  oarefully,  and  more  particularly  also  under  the 
microscope,  or  through  a  lens;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  clearly  in 
view  the  object  of  the  investigaljoa,  and  then  take  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. 

$25. 
2.  Mechanical  Divisioh. 
In  order  to  prepare  a  substance  for  aualyms,  i.  e.,  to  render  it  accessible 
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to  die  action  of  solvents  or  flnxea,  it  ia  generally  indiapenaable,  in  the  fint 
place,  to  divide  it  into  minute  parts,  aince  thia  will  create  abundant  points 
of  contact  for  the  aolvent,  and  wiU  counteract,  and,  as  lar  aa  pnkCtdcable, 
remove  the  adTcrae  influence  of  the  power  of  coheaion,  thua  fulfilling  all 
the  conditiona  ncceasiy  to  effect  a  complete  and  speedy  aolution. 

The  means  employed  to  attain  this  object  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  difierent  bodiee  we  have  to  operate  upon.  In  many  cases,  simple 
crashing  or  pounding  ia  aufficient;  in  olber  cases  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  powder  to  the  very  highest  d^ree  of  fineness,  by  sifting  or  by  elu- 
triation. 

The  operation  of  powdering  is  conducted  in  mortars ;  the  first  and  most 
indispensable  condition  is,  that  the  material  of  tbe  mortar  be  considerably 
harder  than  the  substance  to  be  pulverized,  so  ae  to  prevent,  as  &r  as 
practicable,  the  latter  from  being  contaminated  with  any  particlea  of  the 
former.  Thus,  for  pounding  salts  and  other  substances  possessing  no  very 
considerable  d^ree  of  hardness,  porcelain  mortars  may  be  used,  whilst 
the  poundii^  of  harder  substances  (of  most  minerals,  for  instance,)  requires 
veeeels  of  agate,  chalcedony,  or  flint.  In  such  cases,  the  larger  pieces  are 
first  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder;  this  ia  best  effected  by  wrapping  them 
np  in  several  sheets  of  writing-paper,  and  striking  tfaem  with  a  hammer 
upon  a  steel  or  iron  plate ;  the  coarse  powder  thus  obtained  is  then  pnl- 
verized,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate  mortar,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  die  state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  If  we  have  but  a  small  portion  of  a 
mineral  to  operate  upon,  and  indeed  in  all  cases  where  we  are  deairoiis  of 
avoiding  loss,  it  u  advisable  to  use  a  steel  mortar  (fig.  24)  for  the  pre- 
paratory reduction  of  the  mineral  to  coarse  powder. 

a  b  and  c  d  represent  the  two  compo- 
nent  parts  of  the  mortar ;  these  may  be 
readily  taken  asunder.  The  substance  to 
be  crushed  (having,  if  practicable,  first 
been  broken  into  small  pieces),  is  placed 
in  the  cylindrical  chamber  ef;  the  steel 
cylinder,  which  fits  somewhat  loosely  into 
the  chamber,  serves  as  pestle.  The  mortar 
is  placed  upon  a  solid  support,  and  per- 
peodicnlar  blows  are  repeatedly  struck 
npon  the  pestle  with  a  hammer  until  the 
object  in  view  is  attained. 

Minerals  which  are  very  difficult  to  pul- 
verize should  be  strongly  ignited,  and  then 

suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  ' 

sabeequentiy  sgun  ignited.  Thia  process 
is  of  course  applicable  only  to  minerals 
which  lose  no  essential  constituent  on  igni-  ''8^-  *** 

tion,  and  ate  perfectly  insoluble  in  water. 

In  the  pnrchaae  of  agat«  mortars,  especial  care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
they  have  no  palpable  cracks  or  indentations;  very  slight  cracka,  however, 
that  cannot  be  felt,  do  not  render  die  mortar  useless,  although  they  impair 
its  durability. 

Minerals  insoluble  in  acids,  and  which  consequendy  require  fuwng,  must 
especially  be  finely  divided,  otherwise  we  cannot  calculate  upcm  complete 
decompontion.  This  object  may  be  obtained  either  by  triturating  the 
pounded  mineral  with  water,  or  by  elutriation,  or  by  wfting  j  the  two 
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former  processes,  however,  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  case  of  substances 
which  are  not  attacked  bj  water.  It  is  quite  clear  that  analysts  must  in 
^ture  be  much  more  cautious  in  this  point  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case,  since  we  know  now  that  many  substances  which  are  usually  held  to 
be  insoluble  in  water  are,  when  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  strongly 
affected  by  that  solvent;  thus,  for  instance,  water,  acting  upon  finely 
pulverized  glass,  is  found  to  rapidly  dissolve  from  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  the 
powder  even  in  the  cold.  (Pelouze.*)  Thus,  again,  finely  divided 
feldspar,  granite,  trachyte  and  porphyry  give  up  to  water  both  alkali  and 
silica.  (H.  LuDWio.f) 

Trituration  with  water  {levigation).  Add  a  little  water  to  the  pounded 
niineral  in  the  mortar,  and  triturate  the  paste  tmtil  all  crepitation  ceases, 
or,  which  is  a  more  expeditious  process,  transfer  the  mineral  paste  fix>m  the 
mortar  to  an  agate  or  flint  slab,  and  triturate  it  thereon  with  a  muller. 
Einse  the  paste  off,  with  the  washing  bottle,  into  a  smooth  porcelain  basin 
of  hemispheric  form,  evaporate  the  water  on  the  water-bath,  and  mix  the 
residue  most  carefully  with  the  pestle.  (The  paste  may  be  dried  also  in 
the  agate  mortar,  but  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  since  otherwise  the  mortar 
might  crack.) 

To  perform  the  process  of  elutriation,  the  pasty  mass,  having  first  been 
very  finely  triturated  with  water,  is  washed  off  into  a  beaker,  and  stirred 
with  distilled  water ;  the  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  a  minute  or  so, 
ailer  which  the  supernatant  turbid  fluid  is  poured  off  into  another  beaker. 
The  sediment,  which  contains  the  coarser  parts,  is  then  again  subjected  to 
the  process  of  trituration,  <&c,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  until  the 
whole  quantity  is  elutriated.  The  turbid  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest 
until  the  minute  particles  of  the  substance  held  in  suspension  have  sub- 
sided, which  generally  takes  many  hours.  The  water  is  then  finally 
decanted,  and  the  powder  dried  in  the  beaker. 

The  process  of  sifting  is  conducted  as  follows:  a  piece  of  fine,  well- 
washed,  and  thoroughly  dry  linen  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
about  10  cm.  high,  and  pressed  down  a  little  into  the  mouth,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  bag ;  a  portion  of  the  finely  triturated  substance  is  put 
into  \he  bag,  and  a  piece  of  sofi:  leather  stretched  tightly  over  the  top  by 
way  of  cover.  By  drumming  with  the  finger  on  the  leather  cover,  a  shaking 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  bag,  which  makes  the  finer  particles  of  the  powder 
gradually  pass  through  the  linen.  The  portion  remaining  in  the  bag  is 
subjected  again  to  trituration  in  an  agate  mortar,  and,  together  with  a 
fre£^  portion  of  the  powder,  sifled  again ;  and  the  same  process  is  continued 
until  the  entire  mass  has  passed  through  the  bag  into  the  glass. 

When  operating  on  substances  consisting  of  different  compounds  it 
would  be  a  grave  error  indeed  to  use  for  analysis  the  powder  resulting 
firom  the  first  process  of  elutriation  or  siflang,  since  this  will  contain  the 
more  readily  pulverizable  constituents  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  more 
resisting  ones  than  is  the  case  with  the  original  substance. 

Great  care  must,  therefore,  also  be  taken  to  avoid  a  loss  of  substance  in 
the  process  of  elutriation  or  sifldng,  as  this  loss  is  likely  to  be  distributed 
unequally  among  the  several  component  parts. 

In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  average  composition  of  a 

'heterogeneous  substance,  of  an  iron  ore  for  instance,  a  large  average 

sample    is  selected,   and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder;    the    latter    is 

*  Compt.  Bend.  t.  xliii.,  pp.  117-128. 
t  Aichiv  der  Phann.  91, 147. 
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thorougKly  intermixed,  a  portion  of  it  powdered  more  finely,  and  mixed 
uniformly,  and  finaUy  the  quantity  required  for  analysis  is  reduced  to  the 
finest  powder.  The  most  convenient  instrument  for  the  crushing  and  coarse 
pounding  of  large  samples  of  ore,  &c.,  is  a  steel  anvil  and  hammer.  The 
anvil  in  my  own  laboratory  consists  of  a  wood  pillar,  85  cm.  high  and  26 
cm.  in  diameter,  into  which  a  steel  plate,  3  cm.  thick  and  20  cm.  in 
diameter,  is  let  to  the  depth  of  one-half  of  its  thickness.  A  brass  ring, 
5  cm.  high,  fits  round  the  upper  projecting  part  of  the  steel  plate.  The 
hammer,  which  is  well  steeled,  has  a  striking  surfiice  of  5  cm.  diameter. 
An  anvil  and  hammer  of  this  kind  afford,  among  others,  this  advantage, 
that  their  steel  surfaces  admit  most  readily  of  cleaning.  To  convert  the 
ooarse  powder  into  a  finer,  a  smooth-turned  steel  mortar  of  about  130mm. 
upper  diameter  and  74  nun.  deep  is  used — ^the  final  trituration  is  con- 
ducted in  an  agate  mortar. 

§  26. 
3.  Dkyino. 

Bodies  which  it  is  intended  to  analyze  quantitatively,  must  be,  when 
weighed,  in  a  definite  state,  in  a  condition  in  which  they  can  be  always 
obtained  again. 

Now,  the  essential  constituents  of  a  substance  are  usually  accompanied 
by  an  unessential  one,  viz.,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  water,  enclosed 
either  within  its  lamellae,  or  adhering  to  it  from  the  mode  of  its  prepara- 
tion, or  absorbed  by  it  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
to  estimate  correctly  the  quantity  of  a  substance,  we  must,  in  the  first  . 
place,  remove  this  variable  amount  of  water.  Most  solid  bodies^  there- 
fore, require  to  be  dried  be/ore  they  can  be  quantitatively  .analysed:  * 

The  operation  of  drying  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  for  the 
correctness  of  the  results ;  indeed  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  many  of 
the  differences  observed  in  analytical  researches  proceed  entirely  from  the 
fact  that  substances  are  analysed  in  different  states  of  moisture. 

Many  bodies  contain,  as  is  well  known,  water  which  is  proper  to  them 
either  as  inherent  in  their  constitution  or  as  so-called  water  of  crystal- 
lization. In  contradistinction  to  this,  we  will  employ  the  term  moisture 
to  designate  that  variable  adherent  or  mechanically  enclosed  water,  with 
the  removal  of  which  the  operation  of  drying  in  the  sense  here  in  view  is 
alone  concerned. 

In  the  drying  of  substances  for  quantitative  analysis,  our  object  is  to 
remove  all  moisture,  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree  with  combined 
water  or  any  other  constituent  of  the  body.  To  accomplish  this  object,-  it 
is  absolutely  requisite  that  we  should  know  the  properties  which  the  sub- 
stance under  examination  manifests  in  *  the  dry  state,  and  whether  it  loses 
water  or  other  constituents  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  100°,  or  in  dried  air,  or 
even  simply  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  These  data  will  serve  to 
guide  us  in  the  selection  of.  the  process  of  desiccation  best  suited  to  each 
substance.* 

The  following  classification  may  accordingly  be  adopted : — 

a.  Substances  which  lose  water  even  in  simple  contact  unth  the  atmo- 

*  The  dried  fubstaDce  shonld  always  at  once  be  transferred  to  a  well-cloeed  veesel ; 
glaM-tabea,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  of  sufBcienUy  thick  glass  to  bear  the  firm  insertion 
of  tight-fitting  smooth  corks,  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  advisable 
to  put  tinfoU  under  the  cork. 
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tphtre;  each  as  Bulpliate  of  soda,  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  &c. 
Substances  of  this  kind  turn  dull  and  opaque  when  exposed  to  &e  air, 
and  finally  crumble  wholly  or  partially  to  a  white  powder.  Tbey  are 
more  diiEcult  to  dry  than  many  oilier  bodies.  The  process  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  is  to  press  the  pulverized  salts  with  some  degree  of  force 
between  thick  layers  of  fine  white  blotting-paper,  repeating  Uie  operation 
with  fresh  paper  until  the  last  sheets  remain  absolutely  dry. 

It  is  genei^y  advisable  in  the  course  of  this  operation  to  repowder  the 
salt. 

b.  SahstaHcea  which  do  not  yield  water  to  ike  almosphtre  (unUtt  it  it 
perfectly  dry),  but  effloresce  in  artificially  dried  air ;  such  as  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  tartrate  of  potaasa  and  soda  (Kochelle  salt),  &c.  Salta  of  this 
kind  are  reduced  to  powder,  which,  if  it  be  veiy  moist,  is  pressed  between 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  as  in  a;  after  this  operation,  it  must  be  allowed  ' 
to  remain  for  some  time  spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper,  efiectually  protected  against  dust,  and  shielded  from  the  direct  rays  ' 
of  the  sun. 

§  27. 

c.  Substances  which  undergo  no  alteration  in  dried  air,  but  lose  water 
at  100° ;  tartrate  of  lime,  for  instance.  These  are  finely  pulverized ;  the 
powder  is  put  in  a  thin  laj'er  into  a  watch-glass  or  shallow  dish,  and  the 
latter  placed  inside  a  chamber  in  which  the  air  is  kept  dry  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  process  is  usually  conducted  in  one  of  the  following 
apparatuses,  which  are  termed  desiccators,  and  subserve  still  onotlier 
purpose  besides  that  of  drying,  viz.,  that  of  allowing  hot  crucibles,  dishes, 
&c.,  to  cool  in  dry  air. 


Fig.  25.  fig.  26. 

In  fig.  25,  a  represents  a  glass  plate  (ground-glass  plates  answer  ^e 
purpose  best),  b,  a  bell  jar,  with  ground  rim,  which  is  greased  with 
tallow  ;  c  is  a  glass  basin  with  sulphuric  acid ;  d,  a  round  iron  plate,  sup- 
ported on  three  feet,  with  circular  holes  of  various  sizes,  for  the  reception 
of  the  watch-glasses,  crucibles,  &c.,  containing  the  substance. 

In  fig.  26,  a  represents  a  beaker  with  ground  and  greased  rim,  and 
filled  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  i  is  a 
ground-glass  plate  ;  c  is  a  bent  wire  of  lead,  which  serves  to  support  the 
watch-glass  containing  the  substance. 

Fig.  27  represents  a  readily  portable  desiccator,  used  more  particularly 
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to  reeuTe  cmciblea  in  course  of  cooling, 
and  cany  them  to  the  baJance.  The  in- 
strument conaista  of  a  box  made  of  strong 
^aas ;  the  lid  must  be  ground  to  shut  tur- 
tight ;  the  place  on  which  it  joins  is  greased 
with  tallow.  The  outer  diameter  of  mj 
boxes  ia  105  mm. ;  the  aides  are  6  mm. 
thick.  The  aperture  has  a  diameter  of 
80  mm. ;  the  box  up  to  the  amall  part  ia 
63  mm.  high ;  the  lid  has  the  same  height ; 
the  small  part  itself  ia  15  mm.  high,  and 
groond  to  a  slightly  conical  shape.  A 
brass  ring,  with  rim,  fits  exactly  into  the 
aperture  ;  the  rim  must  not  project  beyond 
the  glass.  The  ring  bears  a  triangle  of 
•  iron,  or,  better,  platinum  wire,  int«nded  for 
the  reception  of  crucibles,  &c. 

Fig.  28  repreaents  the   desiccator    con- 
fltructed  by  A.  Schrotter,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  affording  &ee  egress  to  the  air, 
which  expands  as  soon  as  hot  crucibles  are 
placed  inude  the  apparatus;  the  expand- 
ing  air  escapes,  in  the 
first  place,  through  the 
little  tube  a,  then  through 
the  two  lateral  apertures 

in  the  lower  port  of  b ; 
the  air -bubbles  lastly, 
which    ascend    throng 

the  sulphuric  acid  in  e, 

make  their  escape  from 

the  bulb  d,  which  is  filled 

with  chloride  of  calciiun. 

When  the  apparatus  is 

cooling,  perfectly  dry  air 

re-ent»s  by  the   some 

way.       The    operation 

may  be  considered  at  an 

end  when  no  more  air- 
bubbles  ascend  through 

the  sulphuric  acid.  The 

little   tube  e  serves   to 

catch  the  sulphuric  acid 

that    might  be   carried 

down   through   a ;    this 

tube  must  not  close  the 

lower  orifice  of  the  bell- 
jar  air-tight,    and    the 

coric  holding  it  must  be 

channelled;  /serves  as 

a  stand  for  the  bell-glass. 

This  desiccator  affords 

the  advantage  that  the 
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substanceB  placed  in  it  are  cooled  in  dry  air  of  the  common  ptesBure 
and  have  accordingly,  when  removed  from  the  apparatus,  no  tendeocy  to 
attract  air  (and  coDsequently  moisture),  which  cannot  be  said  of  substances 
cooled  in  air  alightly  rarefied  by  hent.  The  body  which  it  ia  intended  to 
dry  is  kept  expoeed  to  the  action  of  the  dry  air  in  the  glass,  until  it  ehows 
no  further  diminution  of  weight.  Substances  upon  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
aif  exerciBea  a  modifying  influence  are  dried  in  a  similar  manner,  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Substances  which,  though  losing 
no  water  in  dry  air,  yet  give  off  ammonia,  are  dried  over  quicklime, 
mixed  with  smae  chloride  of  ammonium  in  powder,  and  conaequently  in 
anf  anhydrous  ammoniacal  aCmoq>faere. 


$  28. 

d.  Subatancea  which  at  100°  completely  lote  their  moiiture,   teithout 

Buffering  any  other  alteration,  such  as  bitartrate  of  potasaa,  sugsr,  Ac. 

These  are  dried  in  the  water-bath ;  in  the  case  of  slow-drying  substances, 

.  or  where  it  is  wished  to  expedite  the  operation,  with  the  aid  of  a  current 

of  dry  air. 

Fig.  29  represents  the  water-bath  most 
commonly  used.  It  is  made  either  of  tin- 
plate,  or,  better,  of  sheet  copper,  and,  to  adapt 
it  for  use  also  aa  an  oil-lmtb,  soldered  with 
brass.  The  engraving  renders  a  detailed 
description  unnecessary.  The  inner  cham- 
ber, c,  is  surrounded  on  five  sides  by  the 
outer  case  or  jacket,  d  e,  without  commu- 
nicating with  it.  The  object  of  the  aper- 
Fig.  2S.  tures   g  and  A  is  to   effect    change   of  air, 

which  purpose  they  answer  sufficiently  well. 
When  it  is  intended  to  use  the  apparatus,  the  outer  case  is  filled  to  about 
one-half  with  rain-water,  and  the  aperture  a  is  closed  with  a  perfo- 
rated cork,  into  which  a  glass  tube  is  fitt«d ;  the  apertAire  b  is  entirely 
closed.  If  the  apparatus  is  intended  to  be  heated  over  charcoal,  it 
should  have  a  length  of  about  20  cm.  from  d  to/;  but  if  over  a  gas-, 
Bpirtt-,  or  oil-lamp,  it  should  be  only  about  13  cm.  long.  In  the  former 
case,  the  inner  chamber  is  17  cm.  deep,  li  cm.  broad,  and  10  cm.  high; 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  10  cm.  deep,  9  cm.  broad,  and  6  cm.  high.  The 
temperature  in  the  inner  chamber  never  quite  reaches  1 00° ;  to  bring  it  up  to 
100°,  F.  BocHLEDER  has  suggested  (in  a  private  communication)  to  close  b 
with  a  double-limbed  tube,  the  outer  longer  Ijmb  of  which  dips  into  a 
cylinder  tilled  with  water ;  a  ia  in  that  case  closed  with  a  perforated  cork 
bearing  a  sufficiently  tall  fUnnel  tube,  which  fits  air-tight  in  the  cork.  The 
lower  end  of  this  tube  reaches  down  to  one  inch  from  die  bottom. 

In  large  analytical  laboratories  water  is  usually  kept  boiling  all  day 
long,  for  the  production  of  distilled  water.  The  boilers  used  in  my  own 
laboratory  have  the  shape  of  somewhat  oblong  square  boxes,  about 
120  cm.  long,  60  cm.  broad,  and  24  cm.  high ;  the  front  of  the  boiler 
hns  soldered  into  it,  one  above  the  other,  two  rows  of  drying-chambers, 
or'closets,  of  the  kind  shown  in  fig.  29.  This  gives  so  many  ovens, 
that  almost  every  student  may  have  one  for  his  special  use.  Most  of 
these  ovens  ore  from  11  to  12  cm.  deep  and  broad,  and  8  cm.  high; 
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BOme  of  them,  however,  are  16  cm.  deep  and  broad,  to  enable  them  to 
receive  latgc-tdzed  dishes.     The  Bubetances  to  be  dried  are  usually  put 
on  double  watch^uses,  laid  one  within  the  other,  which  are  placed  in 
the  oren,  and  the  door  is  then  closed.     In  the  aubeequentprocesB  of  weigh- 
ing, the  upper  glaaa,  which  contains  the  eubstance,  is  covered  with  the 
lower  one.     The  glasses  must  be  quite  cold  before  they  are  placed  on  the 
scale.     In  caaee  where  we  have  to  deal  with  hygroecopic  substances,  the 
reabeorptioQ  of  water  upon  cooling  is  prevented  by  the  selection  of  cloae- 
fitting  glaaaea,  which  are  held  tight  t<^tber  by  a  clasp  (fig.  80),  and 
allowed  to  cool  with  their  contents 
under  a  beJI-glaae  over  sulphuric  acid 
(see  fig.  25).     These  latter  instmc- 
titms  apply  equally  to  the  process  of 
diying  conducted  in  other  apparatus.  , 

The   cla^  used  for  keeping  the 
watch-glaasea  pressed  together — and 

which  in  all  cases  where  it  is  intended  ^'E-  '"*- 

to  ascertain  the  loss  of  weight  which 

a  substance  suffers  on  deuccation,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to 
the  glasses,  and  must  accordingly  be  weighed  with  tJiem — is  constructed 
of  two  Btripa  of  thin  brass  plate,  about  10  cm.  long,  and  1  cm.  wide,  which 
are  laid  the  one  over  the  other,  and  soldered  toge^er  at  the  ends,  Ui  the 
extent  of  5  to  6  mm. 

The  following  apparatusee  serve  for  drying  substances  in  a  current  of 

In   fig.  31  (A)  the  current  A 

is  caused  simply  by  heating 
the  air,  which  renders  this 
apparatus  very  convenient  for 

a  b  ia  &  case  of  sheet  cop- 
per, or  tin  plate,  into  which 
the  canal  c  d  is  soldered ;  the 
latter  communicates  with  the 
chimney  e  /;  this  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the 
cover  ff  h,  which  again  com- 
municates with  a  6,  The  cover 
has  no  opening  at  the  top.  At 

t  is  a  rotmd  aperture  leading  Fig.  SI. 

into  the  canal,  and  which  may 

be  closed  with  a  cork ;  /  jt  is  provided  with  a  well-fitting  sliding  door  run- 
ning in  grooves. 

When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  the  aperture  n,  which  serves  to  let 
off  the  water,  is  closed  with  a  cork,  the  outer  case  is  half  filled — through 
the  hole  m — with  water,  which  is  then  heated  to  boiling.  The  watch- 
glasses  with  the  substances  to  be  dried  are  placed  into  the  boles  of  tbe 
sliding  shelf  B,  and  the  latter  is  introduced  into  the  canal  at  /  k,  which  is 
then  closed. 

An  upward  current  is  soon  produced  in  the  chimney,  heated  as  it  is, 
by  the  steam  surrounding  it,  and  the  cold  atmospheric  air  flowifig  in 
through  the  aperture  t,  and  passing  over  the  diying  substances,  carries 
away  with  it  the  evaporating  moiature.     There  is  a  alight  disadvantage 


^ 
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attending  tiig  mode  of  proceeding,  viz.,  tlie  cold  air  which  pftaaes  through 
t  keeps  the  drying  substances  always  a  little  below  212°;  this  may  be 
easily  remedied,  however,  by  conductiDg  the  air,  in  the  first  place,  through 
a  tube  running  along  under  the  bottom  of  the  csnal  (to  which  it  is  sol- 
dered) from  one  end  to  the  other  and  back  again.  The  air  is  thus  heated 
to  100°,  before  coming  into  contact  with  the  drying  substance.  Thia 
tube  has  been  omitted  from  the  engraving,  to  avoid  confusion. 

To  render  the  apparatus  still  more  useflil,  round  holes  of  different  sizes 
may  be  cut  in  tbe  top  of  the  case ;  these  holes,  for  which  proper  covers 
must  be  [ovTided,  serve  for  the  reception  of  small  evaporating  di^es.  The 
aperture  m  may,  in  that  case,  of  course  be  omitted.  The  apparatus  is, 
according  to  Uie  requiremente  of  the  case,  made  from  20  to  30  cm.  long, 
vrith  a  depth  of  15  cm.,  and  height  of  about  10  cm.  The  canal  should 
be  6  cm.  wide,  and  3  cm.  high. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  create  a  stronger  draught  of  air  than  that  [»^uced 
by  the  little  chimney,  air  which  hsA  previously  been  transmitted  through 
sulphuric  acid,  or  through  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  may  be  blown  into 
I  by  means  of  a  gasometer,  or  an  india-rubber  balloon,  or  some  other 
contrivance. 


If  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  boiling  water  be  required,  the  appa- 
ratus (which  must  then  be  of  copper)  is  filled  with  oil,  and  the  temperature 
determined  by  a  thermometer,  fixed  into  m  by  a  cork. 

In  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  32,  the  current  of  air  is  produced 
by  an  aspirator. 

a  represents  a  Sask  filled  to  one-third  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid; 
c  a  glass  vessel  (commonly  called  a  LiEBia's  drying-tube),  and  ^  a  tin 
vessel,  provided  with  a  stop-cock  at  e,  and  arranged  in  other  respects  as 
the  cut  shows. 

Fig.  S3  represents  a  small  tin  vessel,  containing  water  and  covered  with 
a  lid;  two  apertures,  a  and  b,  are  cut  into  the  border 
of  the  latter,  to  receive  the  ascending  limbs  of  c. 

The  tube  c  is  first  weighed  with  the  substance,  then 

placed  in  the  water-bath,  iig.  33,  which  is  placed  over  a 

spirit-  or  gas-lamp ;    the  aspirator  d   is  then  filled  with 

Fig.  93.  water,  and  c  connected  with  the  Bask  a  by  the  pw- 
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fbrated  oork  g,  and  witli  d  by  mamB  of  a  caotttcbouc  tube  /.  If  the 
Etop-cock  e  be  now  ojiened  bo  as  to  cause  tbe  water  to  drop  from  d,  ihe 
air  will  pass  througb  tLe  tube  b,  and  atler  being  dehydrated  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  will  pass  over  the  heated  substance  in  c.  After  tLe  operation 
has  been  continued  for  some  time,  it  is  in(«rTUptdd  for  the  purpo«e  of 
weighing  tbe  tube  c  and  its  contents,  and  Ihen  resumed  again,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  weight  of  c  (and  its  contents)  remains  stationary.  The 
current  of  cold  air,  exercimng  ila  constant  cooling  action  upon  the  sub- 
stance, the  latter  never  really  reaches  100".  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes 
adriaable  to  Bubedtute  for  die  water  in  the  bath  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt. 

With  this  Bubstitntion,  the  appatatna  repreeented  in  figs,  32  and  33 
will  be  found  to  effect  its  pitrpose  the  most  expeditiously.  It  is  not 
adapted,  however,  for  drying  such  substances  as  bare  a  tendency  to  fiiae 
or  a^Iutinate  at  100°, 

S  29. 

e.  Subttancei  tekick  peniitentlt/  retain  moisture  at  100°,  or  become  com- 
pUtely  dry  only  after  a  very  long  tine;  but  which  are  decomposed  by  a 
red  heat. 

The  deaictation  of  such  sabotances  is  effected  in  the  air-bath  or  oil- 
bath,  or  the  drying-disk  is  resorted  to,  the  temperature  being  raised  to 
110-120°,  and  still  higher,  and,  according  to  circunutances,  with  or  with- 
OQt  application  of  a  current  of  air;  in  some  cases  in  rarefied  air,  in  others 
in  dilute  carbonic  acid. 

Figs.  34  and  35  represrait  two 
air-baths  of  the  simplest  construc- 
tion ;  the  former  (fig.  34)  adapted 
for  the  umultaneous  drying  of 
aereral  substances,  the  latter  more 
particQlarly  suited  for  the  desicca- 
tion of  a  single  aubetance. 

In  fig.  34,  a  i  is  a  case  of 
strong  sheet  copper,  soldered  with 
brass,  of  a  width  and  depth  of 
15  to  20  cm.,  and  corresponding 
heighL  The  aperture  c  is  in- 
tended to  receive  a  perforated 
cork,  into  which  is  fixed  a  ther- 
mometer, c^,  which  reaches  into 
tiie  interior  of  the  case ;  «  is  a 
wire  stand,  on  which  are  placed 
the  watch-glases  with  the  sub- 
stances to  be  dried.  The  case  is 
heated  by  means  of  a  gas-,  spirit-, 

or  oil-lamp.    When  the  tempera-  *«■  «*■ 

inie  has  once  reached  the  intended 

point,  it  is  e«^  to  maintain  it  pretty  constant,  by  regulating  the  flame.* 
In  order  to  limit  as  much  as  posmble  tbe  cooling  from  without,  it  is  advis-- 

*  With  s  ^-Uinp,  Xemp'i  regnUtor  uopravad  b;  Baucn,  may  adTantagMOil;  be 
wed  to  obtata  ooniUct  tempentarai. 
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In  &g.  35,  ^  is  a  box  of  strong  sheet  copper,  aboflt 
1 1  cm.  high,  and  9  cm.  in  diameter.     The  box  is  cloeed 
with  die  looee-fitting  cover  B,  which  ia  provided  with  a 
narrow  rim,  and  has  twoaperturea,  Cand£,-  C^isintended 
to  receive  the  ibermometer  D,  which  is  fitted  into  it  by  a 
perforated  cork,  E  affords  an  exit  to  the  aqneoiu  vapors, 
and  ia,  according  to  drcumatances,  either  left  open,  or 
looaely  closed.      In  the  interior  of  the  box,  about  half 
way  up,  are  Sxed  three  pins,  supporting  a  triangle  of 
moderately  stout  wire,  npon  which   the  crucible  with 
the  Bubstance  is  placed  uncovered.     The  bulb   of  the 
thermometer  approaches  the  crucible  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble, but  without  touching  the  triangle.     The  heatmg  ia 
effected  by  means  of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp.     When  the 
apparatus  hsA  cooled  suJScieatly  to 
^ow  its  being  laid  hold  of  without 
inconvenience,  the  lid  is  removed, 
the  crucible,  which   is  still  warm, 
taken  out,  covered,  and  allowed  to 
cool  in  a  desiccator ;  and  weighed 
when  cold. 

The  air-bath  represented  in  fig. 
S6  serves  for  the  denccation  of  sub- 
stonces  in  a  bulb-tube,  with  simul- 
taneous ^plication  of  a  current  of 
dry  air. 

The  apparatus  con^sts  of  a  hollow 
box,  made  of  sheet  iron,  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions : — a  h  =  20,  a  c 
=  13,  ad  =  12,  e/=ll,  ey  =  6cm. 
The  apertures  of  both  sides  have  a 
diameter  of  16  mm.  The  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  should  be  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  bulb-tube,  touching 
it  at  the  side.  To  this  end,  the  aper- 
ture A  must  not  be  placed  in  the 
middle  line,  but  1  cm.  in  the  rear  of 
it.  It  is  easy  to  attain  in  this  appa- 
ratus a  temperature  of  from  200  to 
260°.  To  produce  the  current  of 
dry  air,  one  of  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  bulb-tube  is  connected  with 
an  aspirator,  as  iu  fig.  32,  the  other 
with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube ;  the 
water  of  the  aspirator  is  allowed  to 
drop  out,  somewhat  rapidly  at  first, 
more  slowly  afterwards.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  weigh  the  tube  with  Uie 
dried  substance,  it  is  allowed  to  cool, 
with  a  current  of  dry  air  atill  cod- 
tdnuiug  to  pass  through. 
Fig.  SS. 
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In  the  air-bath  illustrated   by  fig.   37,  the   drying  is  promoted  by 
alternate  ezhaoBtion  and  re-admission  of  air. 


Pig.  87. 

a  represents  a  Teasel  of  strong  sheet  copper,  soldered  with  brass,  and 
provided  with  two  apertures  at  the  top ;  &  is  a  small  glass  tube,  containing 
the  sabstance;  c  a  thermometer;  d  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube;  e  an 
exhausting  syringe. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  heating  a  to  the  desired  degree ;  b  and 
d  are  then  exhausted  by  working  the  syringe.  Ailer  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  fresh  air  is  readmitted  through  the  stop-cock/,  which,  passing 
over  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  d,  is  completely  dried.  The  same  process 
of  alternate  exhaustion  and  readmission  of  air  is  repeated  until  the 
interior  of  the  tube  g  ceases  to  exhibit  even  the  faintest  trace  of  moisture^ 
when  cooled  by  the  application  of  wool  saturated  with  ether. 

§30. 

The  copper  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  29  is  employed  also  as  an  oil- 
bath  ;  when  used  for  that  purpose,  the  outer  case  is  filled  to  two-thirds 
with  refined  rape-oil.  To  note  the  temperature,  a  thermometer  is  in- 
serted, by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  in  the  aperture  a ;  with  the  bulb 
reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom,  or,  at  all  events,  entirely  immersed  in  the 
oil.  As  the  oil,  when  heated,  emits  a  most  disagreeable  smell,  I  ofben  use 
paraffin  instead,  which  may  now  be  had  cheap.  The  air-bath  represented 
in  fig.  37  will  also  serve  the  purpose  of  an  oil-bath.  If  it  is  intended  to 
weigh  the  substance  after  diying  in  a  tube,  a  shorter  tube  is  selected  for 
the  purpose,  which  readily  admits  of  insertion  into  the  tube  standing  in 
the  oil. 

Many  organic  substances,  when  dried  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature, 
sofFer  dteration  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen.  (Fr.  Rochleder.*) 
In  the  desiccation  of  such  substances,  oxygen  must  accordingly  be  excluded. 

Fig.    38    represents    the    apparatus    devised    fi>r    that    purpose    by 

BOCHLEDER. 

The  cock  H  is  screwed  on  at  a,  to  the  air-pump ;  ft  is  connected,  by 
means  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  with  a  caoutchouc-bag  (or  a  bladder), 

•  Joarn.  fiir  praki  Ch«mie»  66,  208* 
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filled  with  du-bonic  acid.  B  ia  an  oil-bath ;  the  temperatnra  of  the  bath 
ia  noted  hy  means  of  a  thermometer ;  iS  ia  a  wide-mouthed  Teseel  of  strong; 
glasB,  placed  in  the  bath,  which  aerrea  to  receive  tlie  substance  to  be  dried, 
gontained  in  a  glass  tube  as  wide  aa  practicable,  and  sealed  at  the  bottom. 


14.  U. 

By  working  the  air-pump  with  the  cock  ^  open  and  H' closed  the  airin  S 
is  rarefied ;  by  closing  H,  and  opening  IT,  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  car- 
bonic acid,  fi'eed  from  moisture  in  its  passage  through  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium tube,  C. 

By  repeating  this  operation,  the  apparatus  ia  filled  completely  with  dry 
carbonic  acid.  /T  ie  then  closed,  and  the  pump  set  to  work.  The  oil-bath 
ia  then  heated  to  the  deaired  d^ree,  carbonic  acid  being  admitted,  from 
time  to  time,  through  IF.  Wi^  the  carbonic  acid  pumped  out,  after 
closing  the  cock  IT,  is  removed  alao  the  molHture  absorbed  by  it,  which  ia 
retained  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  C,  The  entire  operation  is  com- 
pleted within  an  hour. 

i  31. 

In  technical  and  agricultural  chemical  processes,  when  it  is  required  to 
dry  a  number  of  samples  umultaneously  at  a  rather  high  temperature,  the 
drying-diMk,  devised  by  myself,  and  represented  in  fig.  39,  will  be  found 
convenient. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  lathe-tumed  circular  cast-iron  plate,  37  mm. 
thick  and  'i  1  cm.  in  diameter ;  the  bulk  of  the  plate  is,  therefore,  consider- 
able, the  weight  being  8  kilogrammes.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the 
heat  ia  very  uniformly  diffused  through  its  entire  mass,  and  it  is  easy  to 
maintain  it  steadily  at  the  deaired  temperature.  The  plate  has  six  smooth- 
turned  cylindrical  cavities,  placed  round  the  centre,  at  equal  diatances  from 
each  other,  in  which  sijt  lathe-turned  cylindrical  brass  pans,  of  55  mm. 
diameter  and  18  mm.  height  in  the  clear,  are  fitted  somewhat  loosely,  to 
admit  of  their  ready  removal  after  the  process  of  heating.  The  pans  are 
provided  with  small  handles,  turned  towards  the  periphery  of  the  disk,  and 
resting  in  appropriate  grooves.  Behind  every  cavity  is  stamped  on  ^e 
plate  a  number,  from  1  to  6 ;  ibe  handles  of  tiie  pans  bear  corresponding 
numbers,  so  that  every  pan  has  it«  own  proper  cavi^.  The  distance  from 
the  cenixe  of  the  plate  to  the  centre  of  the  pans  is  6'5  cm. ;  the  rims  of 
the  paQS  are  level  with  liie  surfiice  of  the  plate.  Five  of  the  pans  are 
intended  to  receive  the  samples  (ores,  parts  of  plants,  &c.);  tiie  sixth 
receives  the  thermometer,  b>  which  end  a  brass  ring  ia  fitted  into  it,  pro- 
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jecting  3  cm.  above  the  miriace.     Tbe  pan,  which  is  thereby  heightened,  is 
filled  with   brass  or   copper  filinga,  and  the   bulb  of  the  thermometer 
immeraed  in  these  down  to  the  bottom.  The 
beat  is  made  to  act  upon  the  centre  of  the 
plate. 

f.  SuisCaneet  which  tafer  no  alteration 
at  a  red  heat,  such  aa  sulphate  of  baryta, 
pearlaah,  &C.,  are  very  readily  freed  from 
moisture.  They  need  simply  be  heated  in 
a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  over  a  gaa 
or  Bpirit-lamp  until  the  desired  end  is  at- 
tained. The  crucible,  having  Srat  been 
allowed  to  cool  a  little,  is  put,  still  hot, 
under  a  desiccator,  and  finally  weighed 
when  cold. 

IIL  GcNERU.  Fbocedore  m  Quahtitati^-e 

Analyses. 

$  32. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  ob- 
serve that  we  embrace  in  the  following  ge- 
neral analytical  method  CKily  the  separation 
and  determination  of  the  metals  and  their 
combinations  with  the  metalloids,  and  of  the 
ino^pntc  acids  and  salts.  With  respect  to 
die  quantitative  analysis  of  other  com- 
pounds,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  univer- 
sally applicable  method,  except  that  their 
constituents  usually  require  to  be  converted 
first  into  acids  or  bases,  before  their  separa- 
tion and  estimation  can  be  attempted ;  this 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  sulphide  of 
phosphorus,  chloride  of  sulphur,  chloride 
of  iodine,  sulphide  (^nitrogen,  i&c. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  substance  ^^  ^ 

presupposes  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

properties  of  the  same,  and  of  the  nature  <^  its  several  constituents. 
These  data  will  enable  the  operator  at  once  to  decide  whether  the  direct 
estimation  of  each  individual  constituent  is  necessary ;  whether  he  need 
operate  only  on  one  portion  of  the  substance,  or  whether  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  determine  each  constituent  in  different  portioiw.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  sods,  and  wish  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which 
ihese  two  substances  are  mixed.  Here  it  would  be  superfluous  to  deter- 
mine each  constituent  directly,  unce  the  determination  either  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  chlorine,  or  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  quite  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purpose  ;  still  the  eetimation  of  both  the  chlorine  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  will  aSord  us  an  in&llible  control  for  the  correctness  of  onr  analyws ; 
since  the  united  weighta  of  these  two  substances,  added  to  the  sodium  and 
soda  respectively  equivalent  to  them,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
substance  taken. 

Theise  estimations  may  be  made,  either  in  one  and  the  same  portion  of 
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the  mbrture,  by  first  precipitating  the  Bulphuric  acid  with  nitrate  of  baryta, 
and  subsequently  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  filtrate  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  or  a  separate  portion  of  the  mixture  may  be  appropriated 
to  each  of  these  two  operations.  Unless  there  is  some  objection  to  its 
use  {e.g. J  deficiency  or  heterogeneousness  of  substance),  the  latter  method 
is  more  convenient  and  generally  yields  more  accurate  results ;  since,  in 
the  former  methods,  the  unavoidable  washing  of  the  first  precipitate  swells 
the  amount  of  liquid  so  considerably  that  the  analysis  is  thereby  delayed, 
and,  moreover,  loss  of  substance  less  easily  guarded  against. 

Before  beginning  all  analyses,  at  least  those  of  a  more  complex  nature, 
the  student  should  write  out  an  exact  plan,  and  accurately  note  on  paper, 
during  the  entire  process,  everything  that  he  does.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unwise  to  rely  on  the  memory  in  a  complicated  analysis.  When 
students,  who  imagine  they  can  do  so,  come,  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
After  they  have  begun  their  analysis,  to  work  out  the  results,  they  find 
generally  too  late  that  they  have  forgotten  much,  which  now  appears  to 
them  of  importance  to  know.  The  intelligent  pursuit  of  chemical  analysis 
consists  in  the  projecting  and  accurate  testing  of  the  plan ;  acuteness  and 
the  power  of  passing  in  review  all  the  infiuencing  chemical  relations  must 
here  support  each  other.  He  who  works  without  a  thoroughly  thought- 
out  plan,  has  no  right  to  say  he  is  practising  chemistry;  for  a  mere 
unthinking  stringing  together  of  a  series  of  filtrations,  evaporations,  igni- 
tions, and  weighings,  howsoever  well  these  several  operations  may  be  per- 
formed, is  not  chemistry. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  operations  constituting 
the  process  of  quantitative  analysis. 

§33. 
1.  Weighing  the  Substance. 

The  amount  of  matter  required  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  sub- 
stance depends  upon  the  nature  of  its  constituents ;  it  is,  therefore,  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  rules  for  guidance  on  this  point.  Half  a  gramme  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  even  less,  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  estimation  of 
the  chlorine.  For  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  common 
salt  and  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  1  gramme  will  suffice ;  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  ashes  of  plants,  complex  minerals,  &c.,  3  or  4  grammes,  and 
even  more,  are  required.  1  to  3  grm.  can  therefore  be  indicated  as  the 
average  quantity  suitable  in  most  cases.  For  the  estimation  of  constituents 
present  in  very  minute  proportions  only,  as,  for  instance,  alkalies  in  lime- 
stones, phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  cast-iron,  &c.,  much  greater  quantities 
are  ofien  required — 10,  20,  or  50  grammes. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  substance  taken  the  more  accurate  will  be  the 
analysis ;  the  smaller  the  quantity,  the  sooner,  as  a  rule,  will  the  analysis 
be  finished.  We  would  advise  the  student  to  endeavour  to  combine 
accturacy  with  economy  of  time.  The  less  substance  he  takes  to  operate 
upon,  the  more  carefully  he  ought  to  weigh ;  the  larger  the  amount  of 
substance,  the  less  harm  can  result  from  slight  inaccuracies  in  weighing. 
Somewhat  large  quantities  of  substance  are  generally  weighed  to  1  milli- 
gramme ;  minute  quantities,  to  -j^  of  a  milligramme. 

If  one  portion  of  a  substance  is  to  be  weighed  off,  we  first  weigh  two 
watch-glasses  which  fit  on  each  other,  or  else  an  empty  platinum  crucible 
with  lid,  then  we  put  some  substance  in,  and  weigh  again ;  the  difference 
between  the  two  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  the  substance  taken. 
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If  several  quantities  of  a  substance  are  to  be  operated  upon,  tlie  best 
waj  is  to  weigh  off  the  several  portions  successively ;  which  maj  be 
accomplished  most  readily  by  weighing  in  a  glass  tube,  or  other  appro- 
priate vessel,  the  whole  amount  of  substance,  and  then  shaking  out  of  the 
tube  ^e  quantities  required  one  after  another  into  appropriate  vessels, 
weighing  the  tube  after  each  time. 

The  work  may  often  also  be  materially  lightened,  by  weighing  off  a  larger 
portion  of  the  substance,  dissolving  this  to  ^,  ^  or  1  litre,  and  taking  out 
^>r  ^e  several  estimations  aliquot  parts,  with  the  50  or  100  c.  c.  pipette. 
The  first  and  most  essential  condition  of  this  proceeding,  of  course,  is 
that  the  pipettes  must  accurately  correspond  with  the  measuring  flasks 
(§§  18  and  20). 

§34. 

2..  Estimation  of  the  Water. 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined — afler  having  been  freed  from  moisture 
by  a  suitable  drying  process  (§§  26 — ^32) — contains  water,  it  is  usual  to 
begin  by  determining  the  amount  of  this  water.  This  operatioti  is  gene- 
rally simple;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  has  its  difficulties.  This 
depends  upon  various  circumstances,  viz.,  whether  the  compounds  intended 
for  analysis  yield  their  water  readily  or  not ;  whether  they  can  bear  a  red 
heat  without  suffering  decomposition ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they 
give  off  other  volatile  substances,  besides  water,  even  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature. 

The  correct  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  a  compound  depends  fre- 
quently  upon  the  accurate  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  it ;  in 
many  cases — ^for  instance,  in  the  analysis  of  the  salts  of  known  acids — tlie 
estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  analysed  compound  suffices  to 
enable  us  to  deduce  the  formula.  The  estimation  of  the  water  contained 
in  a  substance,  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  most 
frequently  occurring  operations  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  proportion 
of  water  contained  in  a  substance  may  be  determined  in  two  ways,  viz., 
a,  from  the  diminution  of  weight  consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
water; ^6,  by  weighing  the  amount  of  water  expelled. 

§85. 

a.  Estimation  of  the  Water  from  the  Loss  or  Weight. 

This  method,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  is  most  frequently  employed. 
The  modus  operandi  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance  under 
examination. 

a.  Hie  Substance  hears  ignition  without  losing  other  Constituents  besides 

Water,  and  without  absorbing  Oxygen, 

The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and 
placed  over  the  gas-  or  spirit  lamp ;  the  heat  should  be  very  gentle  at 
first,  and  gradually  increased.  When  the  crucible  has  been  maintained 
some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  put  still  warm  under 
the  desiccator,  and  fijially  weighed  when  cold.  The  ignition  is  then  repeated, 
and  the  weight  again  ascertained.  If  no  further  diminution  of  weight  has 
taken  place,  the  process  is  at  an  end,  the  desired  object  being  fully  attained. 
But  if  the  weight  is  less  than  afler  the  first  heating,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

£2 
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In  the  case  of  silicates,  the  heat  must  be  raised  to  a  very  high  degree, 
siuce  manj  of  them  {e.g.  talc,  steatite,  nephrite),  only  begin  at  a  red  heat 
to  give  off  water,  and  require  a  jellow  heat  for  the  complete  expulsion  of 
that  constituent.  (Th.  Scheereb.*)  Such  bodies  are  therefore  ignited 
over  the  bellows  blowpipe. 

In  the  case  of  subatonces  that  have  a  tendency  to  puff  off,  or  to  spirt,  a 
small  flask  or  retort  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  substituted  for  l^e 
crucible.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  aqueous  vapor 
irom  the  vessel,  by  suction  through  a  glass  tube. 

Decrepitating  salts  (chloride  of  sodium,  for  instance)  are  put — ^finely 
pulverized,  if  possible — ^in  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible,  which  is 
then  placed  in  a  large  one,  also  covered ;  the  whole  is  weighed,  then  heated, 
gently  at  first  for  some  time,  then  more  strongly ;  finally,  after  cooling, 
weighed  again. 

/3.  The  Substance  loses  on  ignition  other  Constituents  besides  Watery 
{Boracic  Acidj  Sulphuric  Acidf  Fluoride  of  Silicon,  ^c.) 

Here  the  analyst  has  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  water 
may  not  be  expelled  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  which  does  not  involye  the 
loss  of  other  constituents.  If  this  may  be  done,  the  substance  is  heated 
either  in  the  water-bath,  or  where  a  higher  temperature  is  required,  in 
the  air-bath  or  oil-bath,  the  temperature  being  r^ulated  by  the  ther- 
mometer. The  expulsion  of  the  water  may  be  promoted,  by  the  co- 
operation of  a  current  of  air  (compare  §§  29  and  30) ;  or  by  the  addition  of 
pure  dry  sand  to  the  substance,  to  keep  it  porous.t  The  process  must  be  con- 
tinued under  these  circumstances  also,  until  the  weight  remains  constant 

In  cases  where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  such  gentle  heating  is  insuf- 
ficient, the  analyst  has  to  consider  whether  the  desired  end  may  not  be 
attained  at  a  red  heat,  by  adding  some  substance  that  will  retain  the 
volatile  constituent  whose  loss  is  apprehended.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
crystallized  sulphate  of  alumina  loses  at  a  red  heat,  besides  water,  also 
sulphuric  acid ;  now,  the  loss  of  the  latter  constituent  may  be  guarded 
against,  by  adding  to  the  sulphate  an  excess  (about  six  times  the  quantity) 
of  finely  pulverized,  recently  ignited,  pure  oxide  of  lead.  But  the  addi* 
tion  of  this  substance  will  not  prevent  the  escape  of  fluoride  of  silicon 
from  silicates  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat  (ListJ). 

Thus  again,  the  amoimt  of  water  in  commercial  iodine  may  be  determined 
by  triturating  the  iodine  together  with  eight  times  the  quantity  of  mercury, 
and  drying  the  mixture  at  100^  (Boll£Y§). 

y.  The  Substance  contains  several  differently  combined  quantities  of  Water 
which  require  different  Degrees  of  Temperature  for  Expulsion. 

Substances  of  this  nature  are  heated  first  in  the  water-bath,  until  their 
weight  remains  constant ;  they  are  then  exposed  in  the  oD-  or  air-bath 
to  150,  200,  or  250®,  &c.,  and  finally,  when  practicable,  ignited  over 
a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp.  In  such  experiments  I  prefer  the  apparatus,  fig.  36. 
The  bulb-tube  may  be  replaced  by  a  tube  of  uniform  width,  in  which 
slides  a  little  porcelain  boat  for  the  reception  of  the  substance.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  dehydrated  substance  attracting  vrater  while  on  the  balance 
the  boat  is  always  weighed  in  a  corked  glass  tube. 

*  Jahresber.  von  Liebig  u.  Kopp,  1851^  610. 
t  Add.  d.  Cheio.  u.  Phann.,  53,  233.  %  Ibid.,  81,  189. 

§  DiDglor*B  Polyt.  Joum.,  120,  39. 
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In  this  maimer  differentlj  combined  quantities  of  water  may  be  dis- 
tingaifihed,  and  their  respective  amounts  correctly  estimated.  Thus,  for 
instance,  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  contains  28*87  per  cent,  of  water, 
which  escapes  at  a  temperature  below  140',  and  7*22  per  cent.,  which 
escapes  only  at  a  temperature  between  220  and  260"*.  It  is  often 
advisable  to  assist  the  action  of  heat  by  rarefication  of  the  air.  Thus 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  when  dried  in  vacuo,  over  sulphuric  acid  at  100^, 
loses  5  eq.  water ;  dried  in  the  air  at  132^,  it  loses  the  sixth,  and  at  a 
moderate  red  heat,  the  seventh  equivalent  of  water. 

2.  WTien  the  substance  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  (from  the  pre- 
sence of  protoxide  of  iron,  for  instance)  the  water  is  better  determined  in  the 
direct  way,  than  by  the  lose.     (§  36.) 

§  36. 
h.  EsTiMATiOK  OF  Watse  bt  Disect  Weiohino. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  by  way  of  control,  or  in  the  case  of  substances 
which,  upon  ignition,  lose,  besides  water,  other  constituents,  which  cannot 
be  retained  even  by  the  addition  of  some  other  substance  {e.g.,  carbonic 
acid,  oxygen),  or  in  the  case  of  substances  containing  bodies  inclined  to 
oxidation  {e.g.,  protoxide  of  iron).  The  principle  of  the  method  is  to  expel 
the  water  by  ^e  application  of  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  collection  of  the  condensed  water  in 
an  appropriate  apparatus,  partly  physically,  partly  by  the  agency  of  some 
hygroscopic  substance.  The  increase  in  ^e  weight  of  this  apparatus  re- 
presents the  quantity  of  the  water  expelled. 

The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  various  ways ;  the  following,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  most  appropriate ; — 


Fig.  40. 

B  represents  a  gasometer  filled  with  air ;  ^  a  flask  half  filled  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid ;  c  and  a  o  are  chloride  of  calcium  tubes ;  d  is  a 
bulb-tube. 

The  substance  intended  for  examination  is  weighed  in  the  perfectly  dry 
tube  d,  which  is  then  connected  with  c  and  the  weighed  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  a  o,  by  means  of  sound  and  well-dried  perforated  corks. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  opening  lie  stop-cock  e  a  little,  to  allow 
the  air,  which  loses  all  its  moisture  in  b  and  c,  to  pass  slowly  through  d ; 
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the  tube  d  is  then  heated  to  beyond  the  boiling-point  of  water,  by- 
holding  a  lamp  towards/,  taking  care  not  to  bum  the  cork  ;  and  finally, 
the  bulb  which  contains  the  substance  is  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  the 
temperature  at  /  being  maintained  all  the  while  at  the  point  indicated. 
When  the  expulsion  of  the  water  has  been  accomplished,  a  slow  ciurent  of 
air  is  still  kept  up  till  the  bulb-tube  is  cold ;  the  apparatus  is  then  discon- 
nected, and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  a  o,  weighed.  The  increase  in 
the  weight  of  this  tube  represents  the  quantity  of  water  originally  present 
in  the  substance  examined. 

The  empty  bulb  a,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  collects, 
has  not  only  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  liquefaction  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium,  but  enables  the  analyst  also  to  test  the  condensed  water  as  to  its 
reaction  and  purity. 

The  apparatus  may,  of  course,  be  modified  in  various  ways ;  thus,  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tubes  may  be  U-shaped ;  a  U-tube,  filled  with  pieces  of 
pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  substituted  for  the  fiask 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  gasometer  may  be  replaced  by  an  aspirator 
(fig.  32)  joined  to  o. 

The  expulsion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  tube  containing  the  sub- 
stance under  examination,  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  may  be 
effected  also  by  other  means  than  a  current  of  air  supplied  by  a  gasometer 
or  aspirator;  viz.,  the  substance  under  examination  may  be  heated  to 
redness  in  a  perfectly  dry  tube,  together  with  carbonate  of  lead,  since  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  latter,  escaping  at  a  red  heat,  serves  here  the  same 
purpose  as  a  stream  of  air.  This  method  is  principally  applied  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  retain  an  acid  which  otherwise  would  volatilize  to- 
gether with  the  water  ;  thus,  it  is  applied,  for  instance,  for  the  direct  esti- 
mation of  the  water  contained  in  the  bisulphate  of  potassa,  &c. 


Pig.  41. 

f^ig.  41  represents  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus. 

a  b  is  SL  common  combustion  furnace ;  c/  a  tube  filled  as  foUows ; — from 
c  to  6^  with  carbonate  of  lead,*  firom  d  to  e  the  substance  intimately  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  from  e  to  f  pure  carbonate  of  lead.  The 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  g,  being  accurately  weighed,  is  connected  with  the 
tube  cfy  by  means  of  a  well-dried  perforated  cork,/. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  surrounding  the  tube  with  red-hot 
charcoal,  advancing  from  /  towards  c ;  the  fore  part  of  the  tube  which 
protrudes  from  the  furnace  should  be  maintained  at  a  d^ee  of  heat  which 
barely  permits  the  operator  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  fingers.  All  further 
particulars  of  this  operation  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  organic  ele- 
mentary analysis.  The  mixing  is  performed  best  in  the  tube  with  a  wire. 
The  tube  cf  may  be  short  and  moderately  narrow. 

The  volatilization  of  an  acid  cannot  in  all  cases  be  prevented  by  oxide  of 
lead  ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  could  not  determine  the  water  in  crystallized 
boracic  acid  by  the  above  process.  This  could  readily  be  done,  however, 
by  igniting  the  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  glass 

*  The  carbonate  of  lead  muBt  have  been  previoualj  ignited  to  incipient  decompoei- 
tion,  and  oooled  in  a  doaed  tube. 
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tube  drawn  out  behind  in  the  form  of  a  beak,  receiving  the  water  in  a 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  transferring  the  final  residue  of  aqueous  vapor 
into  the  Ca  Cl-tube  by  suction,  after  the  point  of  the  beak  has  been  broken 
off.  (See  Organic  Analysis.) 

The  forgoing  methods  for  the  direct  estimation  of  water  do  not,  how- 
ever, yet  embrace  all  cases  in  which  those  described  in  §  35  are  inap- 
plicable ;  since  they  can  be  employed  only  if  the  substances  escaping  along 
with  the  water  are  such  as  will  not  wholly  or  partly  condense  in  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  (or  in  a  hydrate  of  potassa  tube,  or  one  filled  with 
pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  might  be  used  instead). 
Thus  they  are  perfectly  well  adapted  for  determining  the  water  in  the  basic 
carbonate  of  zinc,  but  they  cannot  be  applied  to  determine  the  water  in 
sulphate  of  soda  and  anmionia.  With  substances  like  the  latter,  we  must 
either  have  recourse  to  the  processes  of  organic  elementary  analysis,  or  we 
must  rest  satisfied  with  the  indirect  estimation  of  the  water. 

§  37. 

3.  Solution  of  Substances. 

Before  pursuing  the  analytical  process  further,  it  is  in  most  cases  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  substance.  This  operation  is  simple 
where  the  body  may  be  dissolved  by  direct  treatment  with  water,  or  acids, 
or  alkalies,  &c. ;  but  it  is  more  complicated  in  cases  where  the  body  requires 
iiuxing  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  solution. 

When  we  have  mixed  substances  to  operate  upon,  the  component  parts 
of  which  behave  differently  with  solvents,  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  whole  substance  at  first ;  on  the  contrary,  the  separation  may, 
in  such  cases,  be  oflen  effected,  in  the  most  simple  and  expeditious  manner, 
by  the  solvents  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
potaaea,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  may  be  readily  and  ac- 
curately analysed  by  dissolving  out,  in  the  first  place,  the  nitrate  of  potassa 
Willi  water,  and  subsequently  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
leaviog  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 

■       §  38. 
a.  Direct  Solution. 

The  direct  solution  of  substances  is  effected,  according  to  circumstances, 
in  beakers,  flasks  or  dishes,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  promoted  by  the 
application  of  heat ;  for  which  purpose  the  water-bath  will  be  found  most 
convenient.  In  cases  where  an  open  fire,  or  the  sand-bath,  or  an  iron- 
plate  is  resorted  to,  the  analyst  must  take  care  to  guard  against  actual 
ebullition  of  the  fiuid,  since  this  would  render  a  loss  of  substance  firom 
spirting  almost  unavoidable,  especially  in  cases  where  the  process  is  con- 
ducted in  a  dish.  Fluids  containing  a  sediment,  either  insoluble,  or,  at 
least,  not  yet  dissolved,  will,  when  heated  over  the  lamp,  often  bump  and 
spirt  even  at  temperatures  far  short  of  the  boiling-point. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  attended  with  evolution 
of  gas,  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  fiask,  placed  in  a  sloping  position, 
so  that  the  spirting  drops  may  be  thrown  against  the  walls  of  the  vessel, 
and  thus  secured  from  being  carried  off  with  the  stream  of  the  evolved 
gas  J  or  it  may  be  conducted  in  a  beaker,  covered  with  a  large-sized 
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watch-glass,  which,  after  the  solntion  is  effected,  and  the  gas  expelled  by 
heating  on  the  water-bath,  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  the  washing 
bottle. 

In  cases  where  the  solntion  has  to  be  effected  by  means  of  concentrated 
Tolatile  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia),  the  operation 
should  never  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  but  always  in  a  flask  covered  with  a 
watch-glass,  or  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and  the  application  of  too  high 
a  temperature  must  be  avoided.  The  operation  should  always  be  con- 
ducted also  under  a  hood,  with  proper  draught,  to  carry  off  the  escaping  acid 
vapors.  In  my  own  laboratory,  I  use  for  the  latter  purpose  the  following 
simple  contrivance :  a  leaden  pipe,  permanently  fixed  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion, leads  from  the  working  table  trough  the  wall  or  the  window-fhime 
into  the  open  air.  The  end  in  the  laboratory  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
mouths  of  a  two-necked  bottle  which  contains  a  little  water.  The  other  mouth 
of  the  bottle  is  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  bearing  a  firmly-fixed  glass 
tube  bent  at  a  right  angle;  the  portion  of  the  tube  which  enters  the 
bottle  must  not  dip  into  the  water.  The  solution-flask  being  now  closed 
with  a  perforated  cork,  or  an  india-rubber  cap,  bearing  a  glass  tube,  con- 
nected by  means  of  india-rubber,  with  the  bent  tube  in  the  double-necked 
bottle,  the  vapors  evolved  are  carried  out  of  the  laboratory  without  the 
least  inconvenience  to  the  operator ;  moreover,  no  receding  of  fluid  upon 
cooling  need  be  apprehended.  Instead  of  conveying  the  vapors  away 
through  a  tube  leading  into  the  open  air,  a  conical  glass-tube  filled  with 
pieces  of  broken  glass,  moistened  with  water  or  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  may  be  fixed  on  the  second  mouth  of  the  double-necked  bottle.  I, 
however,  prefer  the  other  method.  In  some  cases,  it  is  advisable  also  to 
conduct  the  escaping  vapors  into  a  little  water,  and,  when  solution  has  been 
effected,  make  the  water  recede  by  withdrawing  the  lamp,  since  this  will, 
at  the  same  time,  serve  to  dilute  the  solution ;  care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  guard  against  a  premature  receding  of  the  water  in  consequence  of 
an  accidental  cooling  of  ihe  solution  fiask. 

It  is  often  necessary,  in  conducting  a  process  of  solution,  to  guard  against 
the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen ;  in  such  cases,  a  slow  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  is  transmitted  through  the  solution-fiask ;  in  some  cases  it 
is  sufficient  to  expel  the  air,  by  simply  first  putting  a  little  bicarbonate 
of  soda  into  the  flask,  containing  an  excess  of  acid,  before  introducing  the 
substance. 

§  39. 

b.  Solution,  preceded  bt  Fluxing. - 

Substances  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  or  aqueous  alkalies,  usually 
require  decomposition  by  fluxing,  to  prepare  them  for  analysis.  Sub- 
stances of  this  kind  are  oflen  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  most 
silicates,  the  sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  chrome  ironstone,  &c.,  belong 
to  this  class. 

The  object  and  general  features  of  the  process  of  fluxing  have  already 
been  treated  of  in  the  qualitative  part  of  the  present  work.  The  special 
methods  of  conducting  this  important  operation  will  be  described  hereafter 
under  "  The  analysis  of  silicates,"  and  in  the  proper  places ;  as  a  satisfactory 
description  of  the  process,  with  its  various  modifications,  cannot  well  be 
given  without  entering  more  minutely  into  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  several  special  cases. 

Decomposition  by  fluxing  often  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  is 
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attainable  with  a  spirit>lamp  with  doable  draught,  or  with  a  coTnTnon  gas- 
lamp.  In  such  cases,  the  glass-blower's  lamp,  fed  with  gas,  is  used  with 
advantage. 

§  40. 

4.  Conversion  of  the  dissolved  Substance  into  a  weighable  Form. 

The  conversion  of  a  substance  in  a  state  of  solution  into  a  form  adapted 
for  weighing  may  be  effected  either  by  evaporation  or  by  precipitation. 
The  former  of  these  operations  is  applicable  only  in  cases  where  ihe  sub- 
stance, the  weight  of  which  we  are  desirous  to  ascertain,  either  exists 
already  in  the  solution  in  the  form  suitable  for  the  determination  of  its 
weight,  or  may  be  converted  into  such  form  by  evaporation  in  conjunction 
with  some  reagent.  The  solution  must,  moreover,  contain  the  substance 
unmixed,  or,  at  least,  mixed  only  with  such  bodies  as  are  expelled  by 
evaporation  or  at  a  red-heat.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  sulphate 
of  soda  present  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  substance  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  simple  evaporation ;  whilst  the  carbonate  of  potassa  contained 
in  a  solution  had  always  better  be  converted  into  chloride  of  potassium, 
by  evaporating  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Precipitation  may  always  be  resorted  to,  whenever  the  substance  in 
solution  admits  of  being  converted  into  a  combination  which  is  insoluble  in 
the  menstruum  present,  provided  that  the  precipitate  is  fit  for  determination, 
which  can  never  be  the  case  unless  it  can  be  washed  and  is  of  constant 
composition. 

§  41. 

a.   EVAPOKATION. 

In  processes  of  evaporation 
£)r  pharmaceutical  or  technico- 
chemical  purposes  the  principal 
object  to  be  considered  is  saving 
of  time  and  fiiel ;  but  in  evapo- 
rating processes  in  quantitative 
analytical  researches  this  is 
merely  a  subordioate  point,  and 
the  waalyBb  has  to  direct  his 
principal  care  and  attention  to 
the  means  of  guarding  against 
loss  or  contamination  of  the 
substance  operated  upon. 

The  amplest  case  of  evapo- 
ration is  when  we  have  to  con^ 
centrate  a  clear  fluid,  without 
carrying  the  process  to  dryness. 
To  effect  this  object,  the  fluid 
is  poured  into  a  basin,  which 
should  not  be  filled  to  more 
than  two-thirds.  Heat  is  then 
applied  by  placing  the  basin 
either  on  a  water-bath,  sand- 
bath,  common  stove,  or  heated 
iron  plate,  or  over  the  fiame  of 
a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  care 
being  taken   always  to  guard  Fi^.  42. 
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against  itctnal  ebullition,  as  this  invariably  and  unavoidablj  leads  to 
loaa  JTom  small  drops  of  fluid  spirting  out.  ETaporatiou  over  a  gaa- 
or  spirit-lamp,  when  conducted  with  proper  care,  is  an  expeditious 
and  cleanly  process.  Bunsen's  gas-lamp  (see  %.  42),  which  has 
already  been  described  in  the  "  Qualitative  Analysis,"  may  be  used  moe£ 
advantageously  in  operatioos  of  this  kind ;  a  little  wire-gauze  cap, 
loosely  fitted  upon  the  tube  of  the  lamp,  is  a  material  improvement. 
By  means  of  this  simple  arrangement  it  is  easy  to  produce  even  the 
smallest  jlame,^  without  the  least  apprehenuon  of  ignition  of  the  gas  within 
the  tube. 

If  the  evaporation  is  to  be  effected  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  operator  happens  to  posBess 
a  Beikixiiu',  or  other  similarly- constructed  steam 
apparatus,  the  evaporating-dish  may  be  placed 
nmply  into  an  opening  corresponding  in  size. 
Otherwise  recourse  must  be  bad  to  the  water- 
pj„_  43_  bath,  illustrated  by  fig.  43. 

It  is  made  of  strong  sheet  copper,  and  when 
used  is  half  filled  with  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  over  a  gas-,  spirit-, 
or  oil-lamp.  The  breadth  irom  a  to  6  should  be  from  12  to  18  cm. 
Various  flat  rings  of  the  same  outside  diameter  as  the  top  of  the  bath,  and 
adapted  to  receive  dishes  and  crucibles  of  different  eizee,  are  essential 
adjuncts  to  the  bath.  These  rings  when  required  are  simply  laid  on  the 
bath. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  the  water  in  the  bath  completely  erapo- 
fates  without  the  operator  being  aware  of  it ;  this  is  a  great  inconvenience, 
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as  it  will  often  occur,  in  such  cases,  that  residues  are  heated  to  a  higher 
degree  than  desirable;  that  concentrated  solutions  spirt,  &c.  I  have, 
therefore,  lately  employed  in  my  own  laboratory,  a  water-bath  with  con- 
stant leyel  (see  fig.  44). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  zinc  vessel,  abed,  10  cm.  high,  12  cm.  in 
diameter ;  this  is  connected  with  the  water-bath,  g,  by  means  of  india- 
rubber,  e,  and  a  copper  tube,  /.  A  bottle,  hi  k  l^  made  of  sheet  zinc, 
and  filled  with  water,  is  inverted  into  the  vessel  ab  c  d\  the  cylindrical 
part  of  the  bottle  is  17  cm.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  neck  3  cm. ;  the  true 
orifice  of  the  bottle,  which  is  15  mm.  wide,  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  neck ; 
in  the  inverted  position  this  orifice  is  closed  by  the  valve,  m.  Upon  in- 
verting the  bottle  into  a  b  c  dy  the  wire  n,  striking  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  opens  the  valve.  By  raising  or  lowering  the  pillar-support  o, 
it  is  easy  to  establish  any  desired  level  in  g,  which  will  remain  unaltered 
so  long  as  there  is  any  water  left  in  the  bottle.  The  tube /is  bent  down- 
ward in  the  water-bath  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

If  the  operator  can  conduct  his  processes  of  evaporation  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  where  he  may  easily  guard  against  any  occurrence 
tending  to  suspend  dust  in  the  air,  he  will  find  it  no  very  difficult  task  to 
keep  the  evaporating  fiuid  clean ;  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  leave  the  dishes 
uncovered.*  But  in  a  large  laboratory,  frequented  by  many  people,  or  in 
a  room  exposed  to  draughts  of  air,  or  in  which  coal  fires  are  burning,  the 
greatest  caution  is  required  to  protect  the  evaporating  fiuid  firom  contami- 
nation by  dust  or  ashes. 

For  this  purpose  the  evaporating  dish  is  either  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
filtering-paper  turned  down  over  the  edges,  or  a  glass  rod  twisted  into  a 
triangular  shape  (fig.  45)  is  laid  upon  it,  and  a 
sheet  of  filtering-paper  spread  over  it,  which  is 
kept  in  position  by  a  glass  rod  laid  across,  the 
latter  again  being  kept  irom  rolling  down  by  the 
slightly  turned  up  ends,  a  and  b,  of  the  triangle. 

The   best  way,   however,   is  the  following: —  Fjg.  45, 

Take  two  small  thin  wooden  hoops  (fig.  46),  one 

of  which  fits  loosely  in  the  other ;  spread  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  over 
the  smaller  one,  and  push  the  other  over  it.  This  forms  a  cover  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose;  and  whilst  in  no  way 
interfering  with  the  operation,  it  completely  pro- 
tects the  evaporating  fluid  firom  dust,  and  may 
be  readily  taken  off;  the  paper  cannot  dip  into  the 
fluid ;    the  cover   lasts  a  long  time,   and  may,  f«|„  45, 

moreover,  at  any  time  be  easily  renewed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  common  filtering  paper 
contains  always  certain  substances  soluble  in  acids,  such  as  lime,  sesqui- 
oidde  of  iron,  &c.,  which,  were  covers  of  the  kind  just  described  used  over 
evaporating  dishes  containing  a  fluid  evolving  add  vapors,  would  infallibly 

*  In  mj  own  laboratory,  evaporating  processes  in  quantitative  researches  are  con- 
dncted  in  separate  closets.  The  floor  and  roof  of  these  closets  should  be  constructed 
of  slabs  of  sandstone,  and  the  walls  of  bricks,  smoothly  lined  with  plaster  of  Paris. 
At  the  topmoet  part  of  the  back  wall  is  a  horizontal  channel  of  sufficient  width,  which 
at  a  short  distance  opens  into  a  separate  Russian  chimney.  No  fire  must  ever  be 
made  under  this  chimney ;  but  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  it  placed  quite  cloee  to 
another  chimney,  which  is  kept  constantly  warm  by  a  fire  (that  of  the  steam  apparatus, 
for  instance).  The  front  wall  of  the  evaporating  closet  is  formed  of  sand-stone  pillarii 
«ighteeu  deoimetrw  high,  in  which  are  fitted  sliding  windows  with  wooden  frames. 
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diasolve  in  ihese  vapors,  and  the  solution  dripping  down  into  the. evapo- 
rating fluid,  would  speedily  contaminate  it.  Care  must  be  taken,  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  to  use  only  such  filtering  paper  as  has  been  freed  hj 
washing  from  substances  soluble  in  acids. 

Evaporation  for  the  purpose  of  concentration  may  be  effected  also 
in  flasks;  these  are  only  half  filled,  and  placed  in  a  slanting  position. 
The  process  may  be  conducted  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  a  gas-  or  spirit- 
lamp,  or  even,  and  with  equal  propriety,  over  a  charcoal  fire.  In  cases 
where  the  operation  is  conducted  over  a  lamp  or  a  charcoal  fire,  it  is  the 
safest  way  to  place  the  flasks  on  wire  gauze.  Gentle  ebullition  of  the 
fluid  can  do  no  harm  here,  since  the  slanting  position  of  the  flask  guards 
effectively  against  risk  of  loss  fix>m  the  spirting  of  the  liquid.  Still  better 
than  in  fladcs  the  object  may  be  attained  by  evaporating  in  tubulated 
retorts  with  open  tubulure  and  neck  directed  obliquely  upwards.  The 
latter  acts  as  a  chimney,  and  the  constant  change  of  air  thus  effected  is 
extremely  fiivourable  to  evaporation. 

The  evaporation  of  fluids  containing  a  precipitate  is  best  conducted  on 
the  water-bath ;  since  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  the  lamp,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  guard  against  loss  from  bumping.  This  bumping  is  occa* 
sioned  by  slight  explosions  of  steam,  arising  from  the  sediment  impeding 
the  uniform  diffusion  of  the  heat.     Still  there  remains  another,  &ough 

less  safe  way,  viz.,  to  conduct  the  evaporation 
in  a  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  as 
illustrated  in  fig.  47.  In  this  process,  the 
flame  is  made  to  play  upon  the  crucible  above 
the  level  of  the  fluid. 

Where  a  fluid  has 'to  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, as  is  so  ofl«n  the  case,  the  operation  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  terminated  on  the  water- 
bath.  In  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
solved substance  precludes  the  application  of 
the  water-bath,  the  object  in  view  may  ofl^en 
be  most  readily  attained  by  heating  the  con- 
tents of  the  dish  from  the  top,  which  is  effected 
by  placing  the  dish  in  a  proper  position  in  a 
drying  closet,  whose  upper  plate  is  heated  by  a 
flaine  (that  of  the  water-  or  sand-bath)  passing 
over  it.  If  the  substance  is  in  a  covered  pla- 
tinum dish  or  crucible,  place  the  gas-lamp  in 
such  a  position  that  the  flame  may  act  on  the  cover  from  above. 

In  cases  where  the  heat  has  to  be  applied  from  the  bottom,  a  method 
must  be  chosen  which  admits  of  an  equal  diffusion  and  ready  r^ulation 
of  the  heat. 

An  air-bath  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  t.6.,  a  dish  of  iron  plate,  in 
which  the  porcelain  or  platinum  dish  is  to  be  placed  on  a  wire  triangle,  so 
that  the  two  vessels  may  be  at  all  points  ;!  to  ^  inch  distant  from  each 
other.  The  copper  apparatus,  fig.  43,  may  also  serve  as  an  air-bath, 
although  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  mode  of  application  will  in 
the  end  seriously  injure  it.  If  the  operation  has  to  be  conducted  over  a 
lamp,  the  dish  i^ould  be  placed  high  above  the  flame ;  best  on  wire  gauze, 
since  this  will  greatly  contribute  to  an  equal  diffusion  of  the  heat.  The 
use  of  the  sand-bath  is  objectionable  here,  because  with  that  apparatus  we 
cannot  reduce  the  heat  so  speedily  as  may  be  desirable.     An  iron  plate 


Fig.  47. 
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heated  bj  gas  maj  perhaps  be  used  with  advantage.  But  no  matter 
which  metliod  be  employed,  this  rule  applies  equally  to  all  of  them ;  that 
the  operator  must  watch  the  process,  from  the  moment  that  the  residue 
b^:ins  to  thicken,  in  order  to  prevent  spirting,  by  reducing  the  heat,  and 
breaking  the  pellicles  which  form  on  the  sur£ice,  with  a  glass  rod,  or  a 
platinum  wire  or  spatula. 

Saline  solutions  that  have  a  tendency^  upon  their  evaporation,  to  creep 
up  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  may  thus  finally  pass  over  the  brim  of  the 
latter,  thereby  involving  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  substance,  should  be  heated 
from  the  top,  in  the  way  just  indicated ;  since  by  that  means  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  will  get  heated  sufficiently  to  cause  the  instantaneous  evapora- 
tion of  the  ascending  liquid,  preventing  thus  its  overflowing  the  brim,  llie 
inconvenience  just  alluded  to  may,  however,  be  obviated  also,  in  most 
cases,  by  covering  the  brim,  and  the  uppermost  part  of  the  inner  side  of 
tiie  vessel^  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  tallow,  thus  diminishing  the  adhesion 
between  the  fluid  and  the  vessel. 

In  the  case  oj  liquids  evolving  gas  bubbles  upon  evaporating,  particular 
caution  is  required  to  guard  against  loss  from  spirting.  The  safest  way  is 
to  heat  such  liquids  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask,  or  in  a  beaker  covered 
with  a  large  watch-glass ;  the  latter  is  removed  as  soon  as  the  evolution  of 
gas  bubbles  has  ceased,  and  the  fluid  that  may  have  spirted  up  against  it 
is  carefully  rinsed  into  the  glass,  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle.  If  the 
evaporation  has  to  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  a  rather  capacious  one  should 
be  selected,  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  applied  at  first,  and  until 
the  evolution  of  gas  has  nearly  ceased. 

If  a  fluid  has  to  be  evaporated  with  exclusion  of  air,  the  best  way  is 
to  place  the  dish  under  the  bell  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  vessel  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  to  exhaust ;  or  a  tubulated  retort  may  be  used,  through 
whose  tubulure  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  is  passed  by  the  aid  of  a  tube 
not  quite  reaching  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid. 

The  material  of  the  evaporating  vessels  may  exercise  a  much  greater 
influence  on  the  results  of  an  analysis  than  is  generally  believed.  Many 
rather  startling  phenomena  that  are  observed  in  anal3rtical  processes  may 
arise  simply  firom  a  contamination  of  the  evaporated  liquid  by  the  mate- 
rial of  the  vessel ;  great  errors  may  also  spring  from  the  same  source. 

The  importance  of  this  point  has  induced  me  to  subject  it  to  a  searching 
investigation  (see  Appendix,  Analytical  Experiments,  1 — 4),  of  which  I 
will  here  briefly  intimate  the  results. 

Distilled  water  kept  boiling  for  some  length  of  time  in  glass  (flasks  of 
Bohemian  glass)  dissolves  very  appreciable  traces  of  that  material.  This 
is  owing  to  the  formation  of  soluble  silicates ;  the  particles  dissolved  con- 
aist  chiefly  of  potassa,  or  soda  and  .lime,  in  combination  with  silicic  acid. 
A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  glass  is  dissolved  by  water  containing 
caustic  or  carbonated  alkali ;  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
also  strongly  attacks  glass  vessels.  Boiling  dilute  acids,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  hydrofluoric  and  hydrofluosilicic  acids,  exercise  a  less 
powerful  solvent  action  on  glass  than  pure  water.  Porcelain  (Berlin  dishes) 
is  much  less  afl*ected  by  water  than  glass ;  alkaline  liquids  also  exercise  a 
much  less  powerfiil  solvent  action  on  porcelain  than  on  glass ;  the  quantity 
dissolved  is,  however,  stiU  notable.  Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  acts 
on  porcelain  as  strongly  as  on  glass ;  dilute  acids,  though  exercising  no  very 
powerful  solvent  action  on  porcelain,  yet  attack  that  material  more  strongly 
tfinn  glass.     It  results  from  these  data,  that  in  analyses  pretending  to  a 
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high  degree  of  accuracy,  platinum  or  platinum-iridium  or  silver  dishes 
should  always  be  preferred.  The  former  may  be  used  in  all  cases  where 
no  free  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  is  present  in  the  fluid,  or  can  be  formed 
during  evaporation.  Fluids  containing  caustic  alkalies  may  safely  be 
evaporated  in  platinum,  but  not  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  residue. 
Silver  vessels  should  never  be  used  to  evaporate  acid  fluids  nor  liquids 
containing  alkaline  sulphides ;  but  they  are  admirably  suited  for  solutions 
of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies,  as  well  as  of  most  neutral  salts. 

§  42. 

"We  come  now  to  weighing  the  residues  remaining  vpon  the  evaporation 
of  fluids.  We  allude  here  simply  to  such  as  are  soluble  in  water;  those 
which  are  separated  by  filtration  will  be  treated  of  afterwards.  Residues 
are  generally  weighed  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  evaporation  has  been 
completed,  for  which  purpose  platinum  dishes,  from  4  to  8  cm.  in  diameter, 
provided  with  light  covers,  or  large  platiniun  crucibles,  are  best  adapted, 
since  they  are  lighter  than  porcelain  vessels  of  the  same  capacity. 

However,  in  most  cases,  the  amount  of  liquid  to  be  evaporated  is  too 
large  for  so  small  a  vessel,  and  its  evaporation  in  portions  would  occupy 
too  much  time.  The  best  way,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  to  concentrate  the 
liquid  first  in  a  larger  vessel,  and  to  terminate  the  operation  aflerwards  in 
the  smaller  weighing  vessel. 

In  transferring  the  fiuid  fix>m  the  larger  to  thd 
smaller  vessel,  the  lip  of  the  former  is  slightly  greased, 
and  the  liquid  made  to  run  down  a  glass  rod.     (See 

fig.  48). 

Finally  the  large  vessel  is  carefully  rinsed  with  a 
washing-bottle,  until  a  drop  of  the  last  rinsing  leaves 
no  longer  a  residue  upon  evaporation  on  a  platinum 
knife.  When  the  fiuid  has  ihus  been  transferred  to 
the  weighing  vessel,  the  evaporation  is  completed  on 
the  water-bath,  and  the  residuary  substance  finally 
Fig.  48,  ignited,  provided,  of  course,  it  will  admit  of  this  pro- 

cess. For  this  purpose  the  dish  is  covered  with  a  lid 
of  thin  platinum  (or  a  thin  glass  plate),  and  then  placed  high  over  the 
fiame  of  a  lamp,  and  heated  very  gently  until  all  the  water  which  may  still 
adhere  to  the  substance  is  expelled  ;  the  dish  is  now  exposed  to  a  stronger, 
and  finally  to  a  red-heat.  (Where  a  glass  plate  is  used,  this  must,  of 
course,  be  removed  before  igniting).  In  this  case  it  is  also  well  to  make 
the  fiame  play  obliquely  on  the  cover  from  above,  so  as  to  run  as  little  risk 
as  possible  of  loss  by  spirting.  Afler  cooling  in  a  desiccator,  the  covered 
dish  is  weighed  with  its  contents.  When  operating  upon  substances  which 
decrepitate,  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  for  instance,  it  is  advisable  to 
expose  them — ^after  their  removal  from  the  water-bath,  and  previously  to 
the  application  of  a  naked  fiame — to  a  temperature  somewhat  above 
lOO*',  either  in  the  air-bath,  or  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  a  common  stove. 

If  the  residue  does  not  admit  of  ignition,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  organic  substances,  ammoniacal  salts,  &c.,  it  is  dried  at  a  temperature 
suited  to  its  nature.  In  many  cases,  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  is 
suflSciently  high  for  this  purpose,  for  the  drying  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
for  instance ;  in  others,  the  air  or  oil-bath  must  be  resorted  to.  (See  §§ 
29  and  30).     Under  any  circumstances,  the  desiccation  must  be  continued 
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nntil  &e  sabstanoe  ceases  to  suffer  the  slightest  diminution  in  weight,  after 
renewed  exposnre  to  heat  for  half  an  hour.  The  dish  should  invariably 
be  covered  during  the  process  of  weighing.  •. 

If,  as  will  frequentlj  happen,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fluid  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  a  salt  of  potassa  or  soda,  the  weight  of  which  we  want 
to  ascertain,  in  presence  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  a  salt  of 
ammonia,  which  has  been  mixed  with  it  in  the  course  of  the  analytical 
process,  I  prefer  the  following  method.  The  saline  mass  is  thoroughly 
dried,  in  a  large  dish,  on  the  water>bath,  or,  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  at  a  temperature  somewhat  exceeding  100^.  The  dry  mass  is 
then,  with  the  aid  of  a  platinum  spatula,  transferred  to  a  small  glass  dish, 
which  is  put  aside  for  a  time  in  a  desiccator.  The  last  traces  of  the 
salt  left  adhering  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  large  dish  are  rinsed  off 
with  a  little  water  into  the  small  dish,  or  the  large  crucible,  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  weigh  the  salt ;  the  water  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  dry 
contents  of  the  glass  dish  are  added  to  the  residue  :  die  ammonia  salts  are 
now  expelled  by  ignition,  and  the  residuary  fixed  salts  finally  weighed. 
Should  some  traces  of  the  saline  mass  adhere  to  the  smaller  glass  dish, 
they  ought  to  be  removed  and  transferred  to  the  weighing  vessel,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  pounded  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  some  other  salt 
of  ammonia,  as  the  moistening  again  with  water  would  involve  an  almost 
certain  loss  of  substance. 

§  43. 

5,  Precipitation.  * 

Precipitation  is  resorted  to  in  quantitative  analysis  &x  more  frequently 
than  evaporation,  since  it  serves  not  merely  to  convert  substances  into 
forms  adapted  for  weighing,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  to  separate  them 
from  one  another.  The  principal  intention  in  precipitation,  for  the  purpose 
of  quantitative  estimations,  is  to  convert  the  substance  in  solution  into  a 
form  in  which  it  is  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present.  The  result  will, 
therefore,  cceteris  paribus,  be  the  more  accurate,  the  more  the  precipitated 
body  deserves  the  epithet  insoluble,  and  in  cases  where  precipitates  are  of 
the  same  d^ree  of  solubility,  that  one  will  suffer  the  least  loss,  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  smallest  amount  of  solvent. 

Hence  it  follows,  first,  that  in  all  cases  where  other  circumstances  do 
not  interfere,  it  is  preferable  to  precipitate  substances  in  their  most  inso-> 
luble  form ;  thus,  for  instance,  baryta  had  better  be  precipitated  as  sulphate 
than  as  carbonate ;  secondly,  that  when  we  have  to  deal  with  precipitates 
that  are  not  quite  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present,  we  must  endea^ 
vor  to  remove  that  menstruum,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  evaporation; 
thus  a  dilute  solution  of  strontia  should  be  concentrated,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  precipitate  the  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  precipitates  slightly  soluble  in  the  liquid 
present,  but  insoluble  in  another  menstruum,  into  which  the  former  may 
be  converted  by  the  addition  of  some  substance  or  other,  we  ought  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  this  modification  of  the  menstruum.  Thus, 
for  instance,  alcohol  may  be  added  to  water,  to  induce  complete  precipi- 
tation of  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  chloride  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  lime,  &c. ;  thus  again,  the  basic  phosphate  of  mAgnesia  and  ammonia 
may  be  rendered  insoluble  in  an  aqueous  menstruum  by  adding  ammonia 
to  ihe  latter,  &c. 
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Precipitation  is  generally  effected  in  beaken.  In  cases,  however, 
where  we  have  to  precipitate  from  fluids  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  or 
where  the  precipitete  requires  to .  be  kept  boiling  for  some  time  with 
the  fluid,  flasks  or  dishes  are  substituted  for  beakers,  with  due  regard 
always  to  the  material  of  which  thej  are  made  (see  Evaporation,  §  41,  at 
the  end). 

The  separation  of  precipitates  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended, is  effected  either  by  decantation  or  filtration^  or  by  both  these 
processes  jointly.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the  separation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate by  any  of  these  methods,  the  operator  must  know  whether  the 
precipitant  has  been  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  whether  the  precipi- 
tate is  completely  formed.  To  determine  the  latter  point,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  various  precipitates  must  be  attained, 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply  in  the  third  section.  To  decide  the 
former  question,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  add  to  the  fluid  (after  the  pre- 
cipitate has  settled)  cautiously  a  fresh  portion  of  the  precipitant,  and  to 
note  if  a  further  turbidity  ensues.  This  test,  however,  is  not  infallible, 
when  the  precipitate  has  not  the  property  of  forming  immediately ;  as,  for 
instance,  is  the  case  with  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia.  When  this  is 
apprehended,  pour  out  (or  transfer  widi  a  pipette)  a  small  quantity  of  the 
clear  supernatant  fluid  into  another  vessel,  add  some  of  the  precipitant, 
warm,  if  necessary ;  and  atler  some  time  look  and  see  whether  a  freeh  pre-r 
cipitate  has  formed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  precipitated  liquid  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  hours,  before  proceeding  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  precipitate.  This  rule  applies  more  particularly  to  crystalline, 
pulverulent,  and  gelatinous  precipitates,  whilst  curdy  and  flocculent  pre- 
cipitates, more  particularly  when  the  precipitation  was  effected  at  a  boiling 
temperature,  may  often  be  filtered  off  immediately.  However,  we  must 
observe  here,  that  all  general  rules,  in  this  respect,  are  of  veiy  limited 
application. 

§  44. 

a  Separation  of  Precipitates  by  Decantation. 

When  a  precipitate  subsides  so  completely  and  speedily  in  a  fluid  that 
the  latter  maybe  decanted  off  perfectly  clear ;  or  drawn  off  with  a  syphon, 
or  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  that  the  washing  of  the  precipitate 
does  not  require  a  very  long  time,  decantation  is  often  resorted  to  for  its 
separation  and  washing ;  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  chloride  of 
silver,  metallic  mercury,  <&c. 

Decantation  will  always  be  found  a  very  expeditious  and  accurate 
method  of  separation,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  due  care ;  it  is 
necessary,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  promote  the  speedy  and  complete 
subsidence  of  the  precipitate ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  heating  the  precipitate  with  the  fluid  will  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  simple  application  of  heat 
will  not  suffice;  in  some  cases,  as  with  chloride  of  silver,  for  instance,  agita- 
tion must  be  resorted  to ;  in  other  cases,  some  reagent  or  other  is  to  be 
added — ^hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  in  the  precipitation  of  mercury, 
&c.  We  shall  have  occasion,  subsequently,  in  the  fourth  section,  to 
discuss  this  point  more  fully,  when  we  shall  also  mention  the  vessels  best 
adapted  for  the  application  of  this  process  to  the  various  precipitates. 

After  having  washed  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  fresh  quantities  of 
the  proper  fluid,  imtil  there  is  no  trace  of  a  dissolved  substance  to  be 
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detected  in  the  last  rinsings,  it  is  placed  in  a  crucible  or  dish,  if  not  already 
in  a  vessel  of  that  description ;  the  fluid  still  adhering  to  it  is  poured  off 
as  iar  as  practicable,  and  the  precipitate  is  then,  according  to  its  nature, 
either  amply  dried,  or  heated  to  redness. 

A  iar  harger  amount  of  water  being  required  for  washing  precipitates 
by  decantation  than  on  filters,  the  former  process  can  be  expected  to  yield 
accurate  results  only  where  the  precipitates  are  absolutely  insoluble.  For 
the  same  reason,  decantation  is  not  ordinarily  resorted  to  in  cases  where 
we  have  to  determine  other  constituents  in  the  decanted  fluid. 

The  decanted  fluid  must  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  contains  no  particles  of  the 
precipitate ;  if,  afler  the  lapse  of  this  time,  no  precipitate  is  visible,  the 
fluid  may  be  throvm  away ;  but  if  a  precipitate  has  subsided,  this  had 
better  be  estimated  by  itself,  and  the  weight  added  to  the  main  amount ; 
the  precipitate  may,  in  such  cases,  be  separated  from  the  supernatant  fluid 
by  decantation,  or  by  filtration. 

§  45. 

/3.  Separation  op  Precipitates  by  Filtration, 

This  operation  is  resorted  to  whenever  decantation  is  impracticable, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases ;  provided  always  the 
precipitate  is  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  its  being  completely  freed,  by  mere 
washing  on  the  filter,  from  all  foreign  substances.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  more  particularly,  therefore,  with  gelatinous  precipitates,  hydrate  of 
almnina  for  instance,  a  combination  of  decantation  and  filtration  is  resorted 
to  (§  48). 

aa.  Filtering  Apparatus, 

Filtration,  as  a  process  of  quantitative  analysis,  is  almost  exclusively 
effected  by  means  of  paper. 

Plain  circular  filters  are  most  generally  employed ;  plaited  filters  are 
only  occasionally  used.  Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
Good  filtering  paper  must  possess  the  three  following  properties: — 1.  It 
must  completely  retain  the  finest  precipitates ;  2.  It  must  filter  rapidly ;  and 
3.  It  must'  be  as  free  as  possible  from  any  admixture  of  inorganic  bodies, 
but  more  especially  from  such  as  are  soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline  fluids. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  however,  to  procure  paper  fully  answering 
these  conditions.  The  Swedish  filtering  paper ,  with  the  watermark  J.  H. 
Munktell,  is  oonffldered  the  b€«t,  and,  consequently,  fetches  the  highest 
price ;  but  even  this  answers  only  the  first  two  conditions,  being  by  no 
means  sufliciently  pure  for  very  accurate  analyses,  since  it  leaves  upon 
incineration  about  0*3  per  cent,  of  ash,*  and  yields  to  acids  perceptible 
traces  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  For  exact  experiments 
it  is,  consequently,  necessary  first  to  extract  the  paper  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric add,  then  to  wash  the  acid  completely  out  with  water,  and  finally 
to  dry  the  paper.  In  the  case  of  very  fine  filtering  paper,  the  best  way 
to  perform  this  operation  is  to  place  the  ready-cut  filters,  several  together, 
in  a  funnel,  exactly  the  same  way  as  if  intended  for  immediate  filtration ; 
they  are  then  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  ordinary  pure 

*  PUntamour  found  the  asb  of  Swedish  filtering  paper  to  consist  of  63*28  silicic 
acid,  12 '83  lime,  6'21  magnesia,  2*94  alumina,  and  18*92  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  100 
parts. 
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hydrochloric  acid  with  two  parts  of  water,  which  is  allowed  to  act  on  them 
for  about  ten  minutes;  afber  this,  all  traces  of  the  acid  are  carefiilly 
removed  by  washing  the  filters  in  the  funnel  repeatedly  with  warm  water* 
The  funnel  being  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper,  turned  over  the  edges, 
is  put  in  a  warm  place  until  the  filters  are  dry.  Compare  the  instruction 
given  in  the  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  6th  Ed.,  §  5,  p.  7,  on  the  preparation  of 
washed  filters.  Filter  paper  containing  lead,  and  which  is  consequently 
blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  should  be  rejected.* 

Ready-cut  filters  of  various  sizes  should  always  be  kept  on  hand.  Filters 
are  either  cut  by  circular  patterns  of  pasteboard  or  tin,  or,  still  better, 

by  Mohb's  filter-patterns  {^g,  49). 
This  little  apparatus  is  made  of 
tin-plate,  and  consists  of  two  parts. 
J9  is  a  quadrant  fitting  in  A,  whose 
straight  edges  are  turned  up,  and 
which  is  slightly  smaller  than  B. 
The  sheets  of  filter-paper  are  first 
cut  up  into  squares,  which  are  folded 
in  quarters  and  placed  in  A ;  then 
B  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  firee 
edge  of  the  paper  is  cut  off  ivith  scissors.  Filters  cut  in  this  way  are  per- 
fectly circular  and  of  equal  size. 

Several  pairs  of  these  patterns  of  various  sizes  (3,  4,  5,  6,  6*5,  and  8  cm. 
radius)  should  be  procured.  In  taking  a  filter  for  a  given  operation,  you 
should  always  choose  one  which,  ailer  the  fluid  has  run  through,  will  not 
be  more  than  half  filled  with  the  precipitate. 

As  to  the  funnels,  they  should  be  inclined  at  the  angle  of  60^,  and  not 
bulge  at  the  sides.     Glass  is  the  most  suitable  material  for  them. 


Fig.  49. 


Fig.  60.  Fijf.  61. 

The  filter  should  never  protrude  beyond  the  funnel.     It  should  come 
up  to  one  or  two  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  latter. 

*  Wicke,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  PhArm,  112,  127. 
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The  filter  is  firmly  pressed  into  the  funnel,  to  make  the  paper  fit  closely 
to  the  side  of  the  latter ;  it  is  then  moistened  with  water ;  any  extra  water 
is  not  poured  out,  but  allowed  to  drop  through. 

The  stands  shown  in  figs.  50  and  51  complete  the  apparatus  for 
filtering. 

The  stand  in  fig.  50  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
larger  funnels,  and  should  therefore  be  made  a  little  more  solid  than  that 
in  ^.  51,  which  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  funnels  of  smaller  size. 

The  stands  are  made  of  solid  hard  wood.  The  arm  holding  the  Amnel 
or  funnels  must  slide  easily  up  and  down ;  and  be  fixable  by  the  screw. 
The  holes  for  the  funnels  must  be  cut  conically,  to  keep  the  fuimels  steadily 
in  their  place. 

These  stands  are  very  convenient,  and  may  be  readily  moved  about 
without  interfering  with  the  operation. 

§46. 

bb.   BULES  TO  BE   OBSERVED   IN   THE   PBOCESS  OF  FILTRATION. 

In  the  case  of  curdy,  flocculent,  gelatinous,  or  crystalline  precipitates 
there  is  no  danger  o£  the  fiuid  passing  turbid  through  the  filter.  But 
with  fine  pulverulent  precipitates  it  is  generally  necessary  and  always 
advisabUj  to  let  the  precipitate  subside,  and  then  filter  the  supernatant 
liquid,  before  proceeding  to  place  the  precipitate  upon  the  filter.  We 
generally  proceed  in  this  way  also  with  other  kinds  of  precipitates,  espe- 
cially with  those  that  require  to  stand  long  before  they  completely  separate. 
Precipitates  which  have  been  thrown  down  hot,  are  most  properly  filtered 
ofi*  before  cooling  (provided  always  there  be  no  objection  to  this  course), 
since  hot  fluids  run  through  the  filter  more  speedily  than  cold  ones.  Some 
precipitates  have  a  tendency  to  be  carried  through  the  filter  along  with  the 
fluid;  this  may  be  prevented  in  some  instances  by  modifying  the  latter. 
Thus  sulphate  of  baryta,  when  filtered  from  an  aqueous  solution,  passes 
rather  easUy  through  the  filter — ^the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
chloride  of  ammonium  prevents  this  in  a  great  measure. 

If  the  operator  finds,  during  a  fikmtion,  that  the  filter  would  be  much 
more  than  half  filled  by  the  precipitate,  he  had  better  use  an  additional 
filter,  and  thus  distribute  the  precipitate  over  the  two ;  for,  if  the  first 
were  too  full,  the  precipitate  could  not  be  properly  washed. 

The  fluid  ought  never  to  be  poured  directly  upon  the  filter,  but  always 
down  a  ^ass  rod  (as  shown  in  fig.  48),  and  the  lip  or  rim  of  the  vessel 
from  which  the  fluid  is  poured  should  always  be  slightly  greased  with 
tallow.*  The  stream  ought  invariably  to  be  directed  towards  the  sides  of 
the  filter,  never  to  the  centre,  since  this  might  occasion  loss  by  splashing. 
In  cases  where  the  fluid  has  to  be  filtered  off,  with  the  least  possible  disturb- 
ance of  the  precipitate,  the  glass  rod  must  not  be  placed,  during  the  inter* 
vals,  in  the  vessel  containing  the  precipitate;  but  it  may  conveniently 
be  put  into  a  clean  glass,  wfiich  is  finally  rinsed  with  the  wash-water. 

The  filtrate  is  received  either  in  flasks,  beakers,  or  dishes,  according  to 
the  various  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  inteanied.  Strict  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  drops  of  fluid  filtering  thjaough  glide  down  the  side  of  the 
receiving  vessel ;  they  ^ould  never  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  eentre  of 

*  The  tallow  ibould  be  poured  into  a  gla«8  tube,  oorked  at  the  bottom.  As  it  is 
required  for  use  the  cork  in  pushed  with  a  glam  rod .  The  best  way  of  applying  the 
tallow  to  the  lip  of  a  vessel  is  with  the  greased  finger. 
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tlie  filtrate,  since  this  again  might  occasion  loss  by  splashing.  The  best 
method  is  that  shown  in  fig.  50,  viz.,  to  rest  the  point  of  the  funnel  against 
the  upper  part  of  the  inside  of  the  receiving  vessel. 

If  the  process  of  filtration  is  conducted  in  a  place  perfectly  free  from 
dust,  there  is  no  necessity  to  cover  the  funnel,  nor  the  vessel  receiving  the 
filtrate ;  however,  as  this  is  but  rarely  the  case,  it  is  generally  indispensable 
to  cover  both.  This  is  best  effected  with  round  plates  of  sheet-glass. 
The  plate  used  for  covering  the  receiving  vessel  should  have  a  small 
U-shaped  piece  cut  out  of  its  edge,  large  enough  for  the  funnel-tube  to 
go  through.  The  efEect  desired  may  be  produced  by  cautiously  chipping 
out  the  glass  bit  by  bit  with  the  aid  of  a  key.  Plates  perforated  in  the  centre 
are  worthless  as  regards  the  object  in  view. 

After  the  fluid  and  precipitate  have  been  transferred  to  the  filter,  and 
the  vessel  which  originally  contained  them  has  been  rinsed  repeatedly  with 
water,  it  happens  generally  that  small  particles  of  the  precipitate  remain 
adhering  to  the  vessel,  which  cannot  be  removed  with  the  glass  rod.  From 
beakers  or  dishes,  these  particles  may  be  readily  removed  by  means  of  a 
feather  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  tearing  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
plumules,  leaving  only  a  smaU  piece  at  the  end  which  should  be  cut  per- 
fectly straight.  From  fiasks,  minute  portions  of  heavy  precipitates  which 
are  not  adherent,  are  readily  removed  by  blowing  a  jet  of  water  into  the 
fiask,  held  inverted  over  the  funnel ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
washing-bottle  shown  in  fig.  53,  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  dipping  in  the 
water  being  turned  upward  instead  of  downward  as  in  the  cut.  If  the 
minute  adhering  particles  of  a  precipitate  cannot  be  removed  by  mechanical 
means,  solution  in  an  appropriate  menstruum  must  be  resorted  to,  followed 
by  re-precipitation.  Bodies  for  which  we  possess  no  solvent,  such  as 
sulphate  of  baryta,  for  instance,  must  not  be  precipitated  in  fiasks. 

§  47. 
cc.  Washing  of  Precipitates. 

Afler  having  transferred  the  precipitate  completely  to  the  filter,  we  have 
next  to  perform  the  operation  of  washing ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  one 
of  the  well-known  washing -bottles,  of  which  I  prefer  the  one  represented 
in  fig.  53  in  every  respect. 


Fig.  52. 


Fig.  53. 


Fig.  54. 


Care  must  always  be  taken  to  properly  regulate  the  jet,  as  too  impetuous 
a  stream  of  water  might  occasion  loss  of  substance. 
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In  cases  where  a  precipitate  has  to  be  washed  with  great  caution,  the 
apparatos  illustrated  in  fig.  54  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well. 

The  construction  of  this  apparatus  does  not  require  much  explaining. 
The  point  a  is  drawn  out  at  the  end,  and  broken  off.  When  the  fiask  is 
inverted,  it  supplies  a  fine  continuous  jet  of  water. 

Precipitates  requiring  washing  with  water,  are  washed  most  expeditiously 
with  hot  water,  provided  always  there  be  no  special  reason  against  its  use. 
The  washing-botde  shown  in  fig.  68  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  The  wood  handle  which  is  &stened  to  the  fiask  with  wire  serves 
to  &cilitate  holding  it.  Instead  of  a  handle  you  may  have  a  sufficiently 
^ck  ooil  of  string  woimd  round  the  neck. 

It  is  a  rule  in  washing  precipitates  not  to  add  fresh  wash-water  to  the 
filter  till  the  old  has  quite  run  through.  In  applying  the  jet  of  water  you 
have  to  take  care  on  the  one  hand  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  filter 
is  properly  washed,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  no  canals  are  formed  in  the 
precipitate,  through  which  the  fiuid  runs  off,  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  whole  of  the  precipitate.  If  such  canals  have  formed  and  cannot 
be  broken  up  by  the  jet,  the  precipitate  must  be  stirred  cautiously  with  a 
small  platinum  knife  or  glass  rod. 

The  washing  may  be  considered  completed  when  all  soluble  matter  that 
is  to  be  removed  has  been  got  rid  of.  The  b^inner  who  devotes  proper 
attention  to  the  completion  of  this  operation  shuns  one  of  the  rocks  which 
he  is  most  likely  to  encounter.  Whether  the  precipitate  has  been  com- 
pletely washed  may  generally  be  ascertained  by  slowly  evaporating  a  drop 
of  the  last  washings  upon  a  platinum  knife,  and  observing  if  a  residue  is  left. 
But  in  cases  where  the  precipitate  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  water 
(sulphate  of  strontia,  for  instance),  recourse  must  be  had  to  more  special 
tests,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
The  student  should  never  discontinue  the  washing  of  a  precipitate  because 
he  simply  imagines  it  is  finished — ^he  must  be  certain. 

Some  time  ago  continuous  washing  bottles  used  to  be  employed  for 
protracted  washings.  But  they  have  now  completely  fallen  into  disuse  in 
analytical  laboratories,  precipitates  which  are  difficult  to  wash  being  treated 
as  described  in  §  48.  The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  continuous  washing- 
bottle*  are  the  following:  canals  are  liable  to  be  formed  in  the  precipitate, 
a  very  large  quantity  of  washing- water  is  required,  and  the  employment 
of  hot  water  is  excluded. 

§  48. 
y.  Separation  of  Precipitates  by  Decantation  and  Filtration 

COMBINED. 

In  the  case  of  precipitates  which,  firom  their  gelatinous  nature,  or  from 
the  firm  adhesion  of  certain  coprecipitated  salts,  oppose  insuperable  or,  at 
all  events,  considerable  obstacles  to  perfect  washing  on  the  filter,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  resorted  to.  Let  the  precipitate  subside  as  far  as  practicable, 
pour  the  nearly  clear  supernatant  liquid  on  the  filter,  stir  the  precipitate 
up  with  the  washing  fluid  (in  certain  cases,  where  such  a  comrse  is 
indicated,  heat  to  boiling),  let  it  subside  again,  and  repeat  this  operation 
imtil  the  precipitate  is  almost  thoroughly  washed.  Transfer  it  now  to  the 
filter,  and  complete  the  operation  w^ith  the  washing-bottle  (see  §  47).    This 

*  Chemistii  interested  in  the  conttruction  of  these  ftppaiatns  are  referred  to  the 
Hudwdrterbnch  der  Chemie,  2  aufl.,  %  584-6. 
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method  is  highly  to  be  recommended ;  there  are  many  precipitates  that 
can  be  thoroughly  washed  only  by  its  application. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  intended  to  weigh  the  precipitate  washed  by 
decantation,  but  to  dissolve  it  again,  the  operation  of  washing  is  entirely 
completed  by  decantation,  and  the  precipitate  not  even  transferred  to  the 
filter.  The  reHK)lution  of  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  being  effected  m  the 
vessel  containing  it,  the  filter  is  placed  over  tiie  latter,  and  the  solvent 
passed  through  it.  Although  the  termination  of  the  operation  of  washing 
may  be  usually  ascertained  by  testing  a  sample  of  the  washings  for  one  of 
the  substances  originally  present  in  the  solution  which  has  to  be  removed, 
(for  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  with  nitrate  of  silver),  still  there  are 
cases  in  which  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  inapplicable.  In  such  cases,  and 
indeed  in  processes  of  washing  by  decantation  generally,  Bunsen^s  method 
will  be  found  convenient — ^viz.,  to  continue  the  process  of  washing  until 
the  fluid  which  had  remained  in  the  beaker,  afler  the  first  decantation, 
has  undergone  a  ten  thousand-fold  dilution.  To  effect  this,  measure 
with  a  slip  of  paper  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  this  beaker  to  the  sur* 
&ce  of  the  fluid  remaining  in  it,  together  with  the  precipitate,  after  the 
first  decantation ;  then  fill  the  beaker  with  water,  if  possible,  boiling,  and 
measure  the  entire  height  of  the  fluid ;  divide  the  length  of  the  second 
column  by  that  of  the  first.  Go  through  the  same  process  each  time  you 
add  firesh  water,  and  always  multiply  the  quotient  found  with  the  number 
obtained  in  the  preceding  calculation,  until  you  reach  1 0000. 

§  49. 
Further  Treatment  of  Precipitates. 

Before  proceeding  to  weigh  a  precipitate,  it  still  remains  to  convert  it 
into  a  form  of  accurately  known  composition.  This  is  done  either  by 
igniting  or  by  drying.  The  latter  proceeding  is  more  protracted  and 
tedious  than  the  former,  and  is,  moreover,  apt  to  give  less  accurate  results. 
The  process  of  drying  is,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  applied  only  to  pre- 
cipitates which  cannot  bear  exposure  to  a  red  heat  without  undergoing 
total  or  partial  volatilization ;  or  whose  residues  left  upon  ignition  have  no 
constant  composition ;  thus,  for  instance,  drying  is  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  sulphide  of  mercury,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  other  metallic  sulphides ; 
and  also  in  the  case  of  cyanide  of  silver,  double  chloride  of  platinum  and 
potassium,  &c. 

But  whenever  the  nature  of  the  precipitate  («.^.,  stdphate  of  baryta,  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  many  other  compounds)  leaves  the  operator  at  liberty 
to  choose  between  drying  and  heating  to  redness,  the  latter  process  is  almost 
invariably  preferred. 

§  50. 

CM.  Drying  of  Precipitates. 

When  a  precipitate  has  been  collected,  washed,  and  dried  on  a  filter, 
minute  particles  of  it  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  paper  that  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  remove  them.  The  weighing  of  dried  precipitates  involves, 
therefore,  in  all  accurate  analyses,  the  drying  and  weighing  of  the  filter 
also.  Formerly,  chemists  used  two  filters  of  equal  size,  the  one  placed 
within  the  other ;  afl«r  the  precipitate  had  been  dried,  the  outer  filter  was 
taken  off,  and  placed  on  the  balance  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  inner  filter 
which  containeid  the  precipitate.  It  was  at  the  time  assumed  that  filters 
of  equal  size  were  likewise  of  equal  weight.     This  assumption,  however, 
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is  inadmissible  in  accurate  analyses,  since  every  experiment  shows  that 
even  small  filters,  of  equal  size,  differ  in  weight  to  itie  extent  of  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  more  milligrammes.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  it  is 
necessary  to  dry  and  weigh  the  filter  before  using  it ;  the  temperature 
at  which  the  filter  is  dried  must  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  it  is  intended 
subsequently  to  expose  the  precipitate.  Another  condition  is  that  the  fil- 
tering paper  must  not  contain  any  substance  liable  to  be  dissolyed  by  the 
fluid  passing  through  it. 

The  drying  is  conducted  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath,  accord- 
ing to  the  d^ree  of  heat  required.  The  weighing  is  performed  in  a  closed 
Teasel,  mostly  between  two  clasped  watch-glasses  (fig.  30),  or  in  a  platiniun 
crucible.  When  the  filter  appears  dry,  it  is  placed  between  the  warm 
watch-glasses,  or  in  the  warm  crucible,  allowed  to  cool  under  a  bell-glass, 
over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed.  The  reopened  crucible  or  watch- 
glasses,  together  with  the  filter,  are  then  again  exposed  for  some  time  to 
die  required  degree  of  heat,  and,  after  cooling,  weighed  once  more.  If 
the  weight  does  not  difier  fi:x>m  that  found  at  first,  t^e  filter  may  be  con- 
sidered dry,  and  we  have  simply  to  note  the  oollectiYe  weight  of  the 
watch-glasses,  clasp,  and  filter,  or  of  the  crucible  and  filter. 

Ailer  the  washing  of  the  precipitate  has  been  concluded,  and  the  water 
allowed  to  run  off  as  far  as  possible,  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  taken 
off  the  funnel,  folded  up,  and  placed  upon  blotting-paper,  which  is  then 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  protected  firom  dust ;  it  is 
finally  put  into  one  of  the  watch-glasses,  or  into  the  imcovered  platinum 
crucible,  with  which  it  was  first  weighed,  and  exposed  to  the  appropriate 
d^ree  of  heat,  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath.  When  it  is  judged 
that  the  precipitate  is  dry,  the  second  watch-glass,  or  the  lid  of  the  crucible 
is  put  on  (with  the  clasp  pushed  over  the  two  in  the  former  case),  and  the 
whole,  after  cooling  in  die  desiccator,  is  weighed.  The  filter  and  the 
precipitate  are  then  again  exposed,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  proper  drying 
temperature,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed  again,  the  same  process  being 
repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant  or  varies  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  deci-miliigrammes.  By  subtracting  firom  the  weight  found  the 
tare  of  the  crucible  or  watch-glasses  and  filter,  we  obtain  the  weight  of 
the  dry  precipitate. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  the  precipitate  nearly  fills  the  filter,  or  retains 
a  considerable  amount  of  water ;  or  sometimes  the  paper  is  so  thin  that  its 
removal  firom  the  funnel  cannot  well  be  effected  without  tearing.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  best  way  is  to  let  the  filter  and  precipitate  get  nearly  dry 
in  the  funnel,  which  may  be  effected  readily 
by  covering  the  latter  with  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper*  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and  placing  it, 
supported  on  a  broken  beaker  (fig.  55),  or 
some  other  vessel  of  the  kind,  on  the  steam- 
apparatus  or  sand-bath,  or  stove,  or  on  a 
heated  iron  plate.  For  supports  for  funnels 
while  drying  I  can  recommend  the  little  de- 
vice, ^.  56.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  firustum 
of  a  cone  open  both   ends,  made  of  sheet 

*  Turned  down  over  the  rim.  Or  more  neatly  as  follows: — Wet  a  common  cut 
filter,  stretch  it  over  the  gronnd  top  of  the  fnnnel,  and  then  gently  tear  off  the  super- 
flaoas  paper.     The  cover  thus  formed  continues  to  adhere  after  drying  with  some 


Fig.  55. 


Fig.  56. 
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zinc.     Two  sizes  may  be  used,  10  cm.  and  12  cm.  high  respectively.     The 
lower  diameter  should  be  from  7  to  8,  the  upper  from  4  to  6  cm. 

§61. 
hb.  Ignition  of  Precipitates, 

It  waa  customary  formerly,  in  this  process,  to  dry  the  precipitate  with 
the  filter,  then  to  scrape  the  latter  clean  and  remove  it,  previously  to 
heating  the  precipitate  to  redness.  This  proceeding  was  inevitably  attended 
with  the  loss  of  the  minute  particles  which,  however  so  clean  the  filter 
may  be  scraped,  will  always  adhere  to  it.  Experience  has  shown  that  more 
accurate  results  are  obtained  if  the  filter  is  burned  when  the  precipitate  is 
ignited,  and  the  weight  of  the  filter  ash  subtracted  firom  the  weight  found. 

If  care  be  taken  to  make  the  filters  always  of  the  same  paper,  and  to  cut 
every  size  by  a  pattern,  the  quantity  of  ash  which  each  size  yields  upon 
incineration  may  be  readily  determined.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
determine  separately  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  ordinary  filters,  and  that 
left  by  filters  which  have  been  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water ; 
on  an  average  the  latter  leave  about  half  as  much  ash  as  the  former.  To 
determine  &e  filter  ash  take  ten  filters  (or  an  equal  weight  of  cuttings 
from  the  same  paper),  bum  them  in  an  obliquely-placed  platinum  crucible, 
and  ignite  until  every  trace  of  carbon  is  consumed  ;  then  weigh  the  ash, 
and  divide  the  amount  found  by  ten ;  the  quotient  expresses,  with  suf- 
ficient precision,  the  average  quantity  of  ash  which  every  individual  filter 
leaves  upon  incineration. 

In  the  ignition  of  precipitates,  the  following  four  points  have  to  be  more 
particularly  regarded : 

1 .  No  loss  of  substance  must  be  incurred ; 

2.  The  ignited  precipitates  must  really  be  the  bodies  they  are  represented 
to  be  in  the  calculation  of  the  results ; 

3.  The  incineration  of  the  filters  must  be  complete ; 

4.  The  crucibles  must  not  be  attacked. 

The  following  two  methods  seem  to  me  the  simplest  and  most  appro- 
priate  of  all  that  have  as  yet  been  proposed.  The  selection  of  either 
depends  upon  certain  circumstances,  which  I  shall  immediately  have  occa- 
sion to  point  out.  But  no  matter  which  method  is  resorted  to,  the  pre- 
cipitate must  always  be  thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  properly  be  exposed 
to  a  red  heat.  The  application  of  a  red  heat  to  moist  precipitates,  more 
particularly  to  such  as  are  very  light  and  loose  in  the  dry  state  (silicic 
acid,  for  instance),  involves  always  a  risk  of  loss  fi*om  the  impetuously 
escaping  aqueous  vapors  carrying  away  with  them  minute  particles  of  the 
substance.  Some  other  substances,  as  hydrate  of  alumina  or  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  for  instance,  form  small  hard  lumps ;  if  such  lumps 
are  ignited  while  still  moist  within  they  are  liable  to  fiy  about  with  great 
violence.  The  best  method  of  drying  precipitates  as  a  preliminary  to 
ignition  is  as  described  in  §  50,  the  last  paragraph. 

Respecting  the  ignition,  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  process  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
cipitate and  upon  its  deportment  at  a  red  heat.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
moderate  red  heat,  applied  for  about  five  minutes,  is  found  sufiSicient  to 
effect  the  purpose ;  there  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  which 
will  be  indicated  wherever  they  occur. 

Whenever  the  choice  is  permitted   between  porcelain  and  platinum 
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cmciUeSy  the  latter  are  alwaj?  preferred,  on  account  of  their  comparative 
lightness  and  intangibility,  and  because  they  are  more  readily  heated  to 
r^ess.  The  crucible  selected  should  always  be  of  sufficient  capacity,  as 
the  use  of  crucibles  deficient  in  size  involves  the  risk  of  loss  of  substance. 
The  proper  size,  in  most  cases,  is  4  cm.  in  height,  and  3*5  cm.  in  diameter. 
That  the  crucible  must  be  perfectly  clean,  both  inside  and  outside,  need 
hardly  be  mentioned.  The  analyst  should  acquire  the  habit  of  cleaning 
and  polishing  the  platinum  crucible  always  after  using  it.  This  should 
be  done  as  recommended  by  Berzelius,  and  lately  also  by  Erdmann,  by 
friction  with  moist  sea-sand  whose  grains  are  all  round  and  do  not  scratch. 
I  have  found  this  method  to  answer  extremely  well.  The  sand  is  rubbed 
on  with  the  finger,  and  the  desired  effect  is  produced  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  adoption  of  this  habit  is  attended  with  the  pleasure  of  always  working 
with  a  bright  crucible  and  the  profit  of  prolonging  its  existence.  This 
mode  of  cleaning  is  all  the  more  necessary,  when  one  ignites  over  gas- 
lamps,  since  at  this  high  temperature  crucibles  soon  acquire  a  grey  coating, 
which  arises  from  a  superficial  loosening  of  the  platinum.  A  little  scouring 
with  sea-sand  readily  removes  the  appearance  in  question,  without  causing 
any  notable  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  crucible.  (Erdhann*).  The 
foregoing  remarks  on  platinum  crucibles  refer  equally  to  those  of  iridium- 
pladnum — ^which,  by-the-bye,  are  now  much  used,  and  very  highly  to  be 
recommended — only  the  rc^ration  of  the  polish  is  somewhat  more  difiS- 
cult  with  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  greater  hardness  of  the  alloy.  If 
there  are  spots  on  the  platinum  or  iridium-platinum  crucibles,  which 
cannot  be  removed  by  &e  sand  without  wearing  away  too  much  of  the 
metal,  a  little  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  fused  in  the  crucible,  the  fluid  mass 
shaken  about  inside,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  crucible  finally  boiled  with 
water.  There  are  two  ways  of  cleaning  crucibles  soiled  outside ;  either 
the  crucible  is  placed  in  a  larger  one,  and  the  interspace  filled  with  bisul- 
phate of  potassa,  which  is  then  heated  to  fusion ;  or  the  crucible  is  placed 
on  a  platinum- wire  triangle,  heated  to  redness,  and  then  sprinkled  over 
with  powdered  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Instead  of  the  bisulphate  you  may 
use  borax.   Never  forget  at  last  to  polish  the  crucible  with  sea-sand  again. 

When  the  crucible  is  clean,  it  is  placed  upon 
a  dean  platinum- wire  triangle  (fig.  57),  ignited, 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  desiccator,  and  weighed. 
This  operation,  though  not  indispensable,  is  still 
always  advisable,  that  the  weighing  of  the  empty 
and  the  filled  crucible  may  be  performed  under  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  circumstances.  The 
empty  crucible  may  of  course  be  weighed  after 
the  ignition  of  the  precipitate;  however,  it  is 
preferable  in  most  cases  to  weigh  it  before.  The 
ignition  is  effected  with  a  Berzelius  spirit-lamp  Fig*  57. 

or  a  gas-lamp,  or  else  in  a  muffle.     K  a  Bunsen's 

gas-lamp  is  used,  the  perforated  porcelain  plate  is  previously  put  on. 
The  6  spikes  (see  fig.  42)  are  provided  for  its  support.  In  ig- 
niting reducible  substances  over  lamps,  the  analyst  must  always  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  contact  of  unconsumed  hydrocarbons  even  in 
c»vered  crucibles.  When  gas-lamps  are  used  there  is  especial  need  of 
caution  in  this  respect.     Reduction  will  be  avoided  if  the  fiame  is  made 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt,  Chcm.,  79,  117. 
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no  larger  than  necessary,  if  the  crucible  is  sapported  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  ^me,  and  if)  when  the  crucible  is  in  a  slanting  position,  it  is  heated 
firom  behind. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  description  of  the  special  methods. 

§  52. 

FiBST  Method.     {Ignition  of  the  Precipitate  with  the  Filter,) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  precipitate  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter.  The  mode 
of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — 

The  perfectly  dry  filter,  with  the  precipitate,  is  removed  from  the  funnel, 
and  its  sides  are  gathered  together  at  the  top,  so  that  the  precipitate  lies 
enclosed  as  in  a  small  bag.  The  filter  is  now  put  into  the  crucible,  which 
is  then  covered  and  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught  or  over 
gas  very  gently,  to  effect  the  slow  charring  of  the  filter ;  the  cover  is  now 
removed,  the  crucible  placed  obliquely,  and  a  stronger  degree  of  heat  ap- 
plied, until  complete  incineration  of  the  filter  is  efiected ;  the  lid,  which 
had  in  the  meantime  best  be  kept  on  a  porcelain  plate,  or  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  is  put  on  again,  and  a  red  heat  applied  for  some  time  longer,  if 
needed ;  the  crucible  is  now  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  and  is  then,  while  still 
hot,  though  no  longer  red  hot,*  taken  off  with  a  pair  of  tongs  of  brass  or 
polished  iron  (figs.  58  and  59),  and  put  in  the  desiccator,  where  it  is  left 
to  cool ;  it  is  finally  weighed. 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  60. 


The  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  may  be  promoted,  in  cases 
where  it  proceeds  too  slowly,  by  pushing  the  non-consumed  particles,  with 
a  smooth  and  rather  stout  platinum  wire,  within  the  focus  of  the  strongest 
action  of  the  heat  and  air.  And  the  operator  may  also  increase  the  draught 
of  air  by  leaning  the  lid  of  the  crucible  against  the  latter  in  the  manner 
illustrated  in  fig.  60. 

♦  TakiDg  hold  of  a  redrhot  crucible  with  bnws  tongs  might  oauae  the  formation  of 
black  rings  round  it. 
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It  will  occasionally  happen  that  particles  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  obstl- 
natelj  resist  incineration.  In  such  cases  the  operation  maj  be  promoted 
by  putting  a  small  lump  of  ^ised,  diy  nitrate  of  ammonia  into  the  crucible, 
plaong  on  the  lid  and  applying  a  gentle  heat  at  first,  which  is  gradually 
increased.  However,  as  this  way  of  proceeding  is  apt  to  involve  some  loss 
of  substance,  its  application  shoidd  not  be  made  a  general  rule. 

In  cases  where  die  bulk  of  the  precipitate  is  easily  detached  fi:t>m  the 
filter,  the  preceding  method  is  occasionally  modified  in  this,  that  the  pre- 
cipitate is  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  filter,  with  the  still  adhering  par- 
ticles, folded  loosely  together,  and  laid  over  the  precipitate.  In  other 
respects,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  the  manner  above  described. 

§  58. 
Second  Method.    {Ignition  of  the  Precipitate  apart  from  the  Filter,) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  reduction  of  the  precipitate 
firom  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  is  apprehended ;  and  also  where 
the  ignited  precipitate  is  required  for  fiirther  examination,  which  the 
presence  of  the  filter  ash  might  embarrass.  It  may  be  employed  also,  in- 
stead of  the  first  method,  in  all  cases  where  the  precipitate  is  easily  detached 
from  the  filter.     The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — 

The  crucible  intended  to  receive  the  precipitate  is  placed  upon  a  sheet 
of  glazed  paper ;  the  perfectly  dry  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  taken  out 
of  the  funnel,  and  gently  pressed  together  over  the  paper,  to  detach  the 
precipitate  fi:om  the  filter ;  the  precipitate  is  now  shaken  into  the  crucible, 
and  the  particles  still  adhering  to  the  filter  are  removed  firom  it,  as  &r  as 
practicable,  by  further  pressing  or  gentle  rubbing  together  of  the  folded 
filter,  and  are  then  also  transferred  to  the  crucible.  The  filter  is  now 
spread  open  upon  the  sheet  of  glazed  paper,  and  then  folded  in  form  of  a 
little  square  box,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  parts  turned  up ;  any  minute 
particles  of  the  precipitate  that  may  have  dropped  on  the  glazed  paper  are 
brushed  into  this  little  box,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  feather ;  the  box  is 
closed  again,  rolled  up,  and  one  end  of  a  long  platinum  wire  spirally  wound 
round  it.  The  crucible  being  placed  on  or  above  a  porcelain  plate,  the 
little  roll  is  lighted,  and,  during  its  combustion,  held  over  the  crucible,  so 
that  the  falling  particles  of  the  precipitate  or  filter  ash  may  drop  into  it, 
or,  at  least,  into  the  porcelain  plate.  In  this  way,  and  by  occasionally  holding 
the  little  roll  again  in  or  against  the  fiame,  the  incineration  of  the  filter 
is  readily  and  safely  effected.  When  the  operation  is  terminated,  a  slight 
tap  will  sufiice  to  drop  the  ash  and  the  remaining  particles  of  the  precipi- 
tate into  the  crucible,  which  is  then  covered,  and  the  ignition  completed 
as  in  §  52.  Where  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  ash  separate  from  the  preci- 
pitate, it  is  made  to  drop  into  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  in  which  case  it  is 
better  to  ignite  the  crucible  with  the  principal  portion  of  the  precipitate 
first.  This  method  of  incinerating  the  filter,  devised  by  Bunsen,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  method  formerly  in  use,  in  which  the  filter,  freed,  as  far  as 
practicable,  from  the  precipitate,  was  burnt  either  whole  or  cut  up  into 
little  bits  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  the  operation  being  promoted  when 
necessary  by  gently  pressing  the  still  unconsumed  particles  with  a  platinum 
wire,  or  platinum  spatula,  against  the  red-hot  lid.  No  matter  which  method 
of  incineration  is  resorted  to,  the  operation  must  always  be  conducted  in  a 
spot  entirely  protected  from  draughts. 
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Certain  precipitates  suiFer  some  essential  modification  in  their  properties, 
in  their  solubility,  for  instance,  from  ignition.  In  cases  where  a  portion 
of  a  substance  of  the  kind  is  required,  after  the  weighing,  for  some  other 
purpose  with  which  the  effects  of  a  red  heat  would  interfere,  the  two  ope- 
rations of  drying  and  igniting  may  be  combined  in  the  following  way  : — 
The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  dried  at  100° ;  it  is  then  also  dried, 
at  100°,  and  weighed  (§  50).  A  portion  of  the  dry  precipitate  is  put  into 
a  tared  crucible,  and  its  exact  weight  ascertained ;  it  is  liien  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  usual  way,  and  weighed  again ;  the  dimi- 
nution of  weight  which  it  has  undergone  is  calculated  on  the  whole  amount 
of  the  precipitate. 

§  54. 

5.  Analysis  by  Measure  (Volumetric  Analysis). 

The  principle  of  volumetric  analysis  has  been  explained  already  in  the 
"  Introduction,"  where  we  have  seen  how  die  quantity  of  protoxide  of 
iron  present  in  a  fiuid  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  the  value  of  which  has  been  previously  ascertained 
by  observing  the  quantity  required  to  oxidize  a  known  amount  of  protoxide 
of  iron. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  as  clear  as  possible  I  will  here  adduce  a  few 
more  examples. 

Suppose  we  have  prepared  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  such  a 
strength  that  100  c.  c.  will  exactly  precipitate  1  grm.  silver  firom  its  solu^ 
tion  in  nitric  acid,  we  can  use  it  to  estimate  unknown  quantities  of  silver. 
Let  us  imagine,  for  instance,  we  have  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  in  un- 
known proportion,  we  dissolve  1  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  and  add  to  the  solution 
our  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  whole  of  the 
silver  is  thrown  down,  and  an  additional  drop  fails  to  produce  a  further 
precipitate.  The  amount  of  silver  present  may  now  be  calculated  from 
the  amoimt  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  used.  Thus,  supposing  we 
have  used  80  c.  c,  the  amount  of  silver  present  in  the  alloy  is  80  per  cent. ; 
since,  as  100  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  will  throw  down 
1  grm.  of  pure  silver  (i.e.  of  100  per  cent.),  it  follows  that  every  c.  c.  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  corresponds  to  1  per  cent,  of  silver. 

Another  example.  It  is  well  known  that  iodine  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  cannot  exist  together  :  whenever  these  two  substances  are  brought 
in  contact,  decomposition  immediately  ensues,  the  hydrogen  separating 
from  the  sulphur  and  combining  with  the  iodine  (I  +  HS  =  HI  +  S).  Hy- 
driodic  acid  exercises  no  action  on  starch-paste,  whereas  the  least  trace  of 
free  iodine  colors  it  blue.  Now,  if  we  prepare  a  solution  of  iodine  (in 
iodide  of  potassium)  containing  in  100  c.  c.  0*7470  grm.  iodine,  we  may 
with  this  decompose  exactly  0*1  grm.  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for 
17  :  127  ::  O'l  :  0-7470.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  we  have  before  us  a  fluid 
containing  an  unknown  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  it  is  our 
intention  to  determine.  We  add  to  it  a  little  starch-paste,  and  then,  drop 
by  drop,  our  solution  of  iodine,  until  a  persistent  blue  coloration  of  the 
fluid  indicates  the  formation  of  iodide  of  starch,  and  hence  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  amoimt  of  the  latter 
originally  present  in  the  fluid  may  now  be  readily  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  solution  of  iodine  used.  Say,  for  instance,  we  have  used  50  c.  c. 
of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  contained  originally  0*05  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
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since,  as  we  hare  seen,  100  c.  c.  of  our  iodine  solution  will  decompose 
exact] J  O'l  grm.  of  that  body. 

Solutions  of  accurately  known  composition  or  strength,  used  for  the 
purposes  of  volumetric  analysis,  are  called  standard  solutions.  They 
may  be  prepared  in  two  ways,  viz.,  (a)  by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity 
of  a  substance  in  a  definite  volume  of  fluid ;  or  (6),  by  first  preparing  a 
suitably  concentrated  solution  of  the  reagent  required,  and  then  deter- 
mining its  exact  strength  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  it  upon 
weighed  quantities  of  the  hqdj  for  the  determiiiation  of  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  used. 

In  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions  by  method  a,  a  certain  definite 
sti'ength  is  adopted  once  for  all,  which  is  usually  based  upon  the  principle 
of  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  number  of  grammes  of  the  reagent 
contained  in  a  litre  of  the  fluid,  and  the  equivalent  number  of  the  reagent 
(H  =  1).  In  the  case  of  standard  solutions  prepared  by  method  b,  this  may 
also  be  easily  done,  by  diluting  to  the  required  degree  the  still  somewhat 
too  concentrated  solution,  afler  having  accurately  determined  its  strength ; 
however,  as  a  rule,  this  latter  process  is  only  resorted  to  in  technical  ana- 
lyses, where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  all  calculation.  Fluids  which  contain 
ihe  eq.  number  of  grammes  of  a  substance  in  1  litre,  are  called  normcU 
solutions ;  those  which  contain  ^  of  this  quantity,  decinormal  solutions. 

The  determination  of  a  standard  solution  intended  to  be  used  for  volu- 
metric analysis  is  obviously  a  most  important  operation ;  since  any  error 
in  this  will,  of  course,  necessarily  falsify  every  analysis  made  with  it.  In 
scientific  and  accurate  researches  it  is,  therefore,  always  advisable,  when- 
ever practicable,  to  examine  the  standard  solution — no  matter  whether 
prepared  by  method  a,  or  by  method  b,  with  subsequent  dilution  to  the 
required  d^ree — ^by  experimenting  with  it  upon  accurately  weighed  quan- 
tities of  the  body  for  the  determination  of  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

In  the  previous  remarks  I  have  made  no  diflerence  between  fluids  of  known 
composition  and  those  of  known  power ;  and  this  has  hitherto  been  usual. 
But  by  accepting  the  two  expressions  as  synonymous,  we  take  for  granted 
that  a  fluid  exercises  a  chemical  action  exactly  corresponding  to  the  amount 
of  dissolved  substance  it  contains — that,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  containing  1  eq.  Na  CI  will  precipitate  exactly  1  eq.  silver. 
This  presumption,  however,  is  very  oilen  not  absolutely  correct,  as  will  be 
shown  with  reference  to  this  very  example,  §  115,  6,  5.  In  such  cases,  of 
course,  is  it  not  merely  advisable,  but  even  absolutely  necessary,  to  deter- 
mine tiie  strength  of  the  fluid  by  experiment,  although  the  amoimt  of  the 
reagent  it  contains  may  be  exactly  known,  for  the  power  of  the  fluid  can 
be  inferred  from  its  composition  only  approximately  and  not  with  perfect 
exactness.  If  a  standard  solution  keeps  unaltered,  this  is  a  great  advan- 
tage,, as  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  determining  its  strength  before 
every  firesh  analysis. 

Tb&t  particular  change  in  the  fluid  operated  upon  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  which  marks  the  completion  of  the  intended  decomposition,  is 
termed  the  final  reaction.  This  consists  either  in  a  change  of  color,  as 
is  the  case  when  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  acts  upon  an 
acidified  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  a  solution  of  iodine  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with  starch  paste ;  or  in  the  cessation 
of  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  upon  further  addition  of  the  standard 
solution,  as  is  the  case  when  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is 
used  to  precipitate  silver  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  or  in  incipient 
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precipitation,  as  is  the  case  when  a  standard  solution  of  silver  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  an  alkali ;  or  in  a  change  in  the 
action  of  the  examined  fluid  upon  a  particular  reagent,  as  is  the  case  when 
a  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  until  the  mixture  no  longer  imparts  a  blue  tint  to  paper 
moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch-paste,  <&c. 

The  more  sensitive  a  final  reaction  is,  and  tiie  more  readily,  pontively, 
and  rapidly  it  manifests  itself,  the  better  is  it  calculated  to  serve  as  the 
basis  cf  a  volumetric  method.  In  cases  where  it  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  ascertain  with  the  greatest  practicable  precision  ihe  exact 
moment  when  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  analyst  may  sometimes  pre- 
pare, besides  the  actual  standard  solution,  another,  ten  times  more  dilute, 
and  use  the  latter  to  finish  the  process,  carried  nearly  to  completion  with 
the  former. 

But  a  good  final  reaction  is  not  of  itself  snfiicient  to  afford  a  safe  basis 
for  a  good  volumetric  method  ;  this  requires,  as  the  first  and  most  indis- 
pensable condition,  that  the  particular  decomposition  which  constitutes  the 
leading  point  of  the  analytical  process  should — at  least  under  certain 
known  circumstances — ^remain  imalterably  the  same.  Wherever  this  is 
not  the  case — ^where  the  action  varies  with  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  fiuid,  or  according  as  there  may  be  a  little  more  or  less 
free  acid  present ;  or  according  to  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  action  of  the 
standard  solution ;  or  where  a  precipitate  formed  in  ^e  course  of  the  pro- 
cess has  not  the  same  composition  throughout  the  operation — ihe  basis  of 
the  volumetric  method  is  fallacious,  and  the  method  itself,  therefore,  of 
no  value. 

When  the  new  system  of  volumetric  analysis  first  began  to  find  favor 
with  chemists,  a  great  many  volumetric  methods  were  proposed,  based 
simply  ujpon  some  final  reaction,  without  a  careful  study  of  the  decompo- 
sition involved ;  the  result  has  been  a  superabundant  crop  of  new  volu- 
metric methods,  of  which  a  great  many  are  totally  fallacious  and  useless. 
In  the  special  part  of  the  present  work  I  have  taken  care  to  separate  the 
really  good  methods  from  the  fallacious. 


SECTION    11. 

REAGENTS. 

§  55. 

For  general  information  respecting  reagents,  I  refer  the  student  to  my 
volume  on  *'  Qualitative  Analysis." 

The  instructions  given  here  will  be  confined  to  the  preparation,  testing, 
and  most  important  uses  of  those  chemical  substances  which  subserve 
principally  and  more  exclusively  the  purposes  of  quantitative  analysis. 
Those  reagents  which  are  employed  in  qualitative  investigations,  having 
been  treated  of  already  in  the  volume  on  the  qualitative  branch  of  the 
analytical  science,  will  therefore  be  simply  mentioned  here  by  name. 

The  reagents  used  in  quantitative  analysis,  are  properly  arranged  under 
the  following  heads : — 

A,  Reairents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  wet  way. 

B.  R^ts  for  Iravimelxic  analysis  in  the  dry  whj, 
(7.  Reagents  for  volumetric  analysis. 

2).  Reagents  used  in  organic  analysis. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  fluids  used  in  volumetric  analysis,  and  the 
absorption  bulbs  used  in  gas  analysis,  will  be  foimd  where  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  their  application. 

A.  REAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRIC  ANALYSIS 

IN  THE  WET  WAY, 

I.    SIMPLE    SOLVENTS. 
§  56. 

1.  Distilled  Wateb  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.") 

Water  intended  for  quantitative  investigations  must  be  perfectly  pure. 
Water  distilled  irom  glass  vessels  leaves  a  residue  upon  evaporation  in  a 
platinum  vessel  (see  experiment  No.  5),  and  is  therefore  inapplicable  for 
many  purposes ;  as  for  instance,  for  the  determination  of  the  exact  degree 
of  solubiHty  of  sparingly  soluble  substances.  For  certain  uses  it  is 
necessary  to  free  the  water  by  ebullition  from  atmospheric  air  and 
carbonic  acid. 

2.  Alcohol  (see  ''  Qual.  Anal."). 

a.  Absolute  alcohol,  b.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  various  degrees  of 
strength. 

3.  Ether. 

'    The  application  of  ether  as  a  solvent  is  very  limited     It  is  more  ire- 
'  quently  used  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  in  order  to  diminish  the  solvent 
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power  of  the  latter  for  certain  substances,  e.g,^  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  ammonium.  The  ordinary  etiier  of  the  shops  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

n.  ACIDS  AND  HALOGENS, 
a.  Oxygen  Acids. 

§  57. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

a.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops. 
h.  Concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid, 
c.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
See  "  Qual.  Anal." 

2.  Nitric  Acid. 

a.  Pure  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

h.  Red  fuming  nitric  acid  (concentrated  nitric  acid  containing  some 
hyponitric  acid). 

Preparation, — ^Two  parts  of  pure,  dry  nitrate  of  potassa  are  introduced 
into  a  capacious  retort,  and  one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  either  through  the  tubulure  of  the  retort,  or  if  a  common  non- 
tubulated  one  is  used,  through  the  neck  by  means  of  a  long  fimnel-tube 
bent  at  the  lower  end,  carefully  avoiding  soiling  the  neck  of  the  retort. 
The  latter  being  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with  sand,  or,  better  still,  with  iron 
turnings,  is  then  connected  with  a  receiver,  but  not  quite  air-tight.  The 
distillation  is  conducted  at  a  gradually  increased  heat,  and  carried  to  dry- 
ness. The  cooling  of  the  receiver  must  be  properly  attended  to  during 
the  distillation.  In  the  preparation  of  small  quantities,  the  retort  is  placed 
on  a  piece  of  wire-gauze,  and  heated  with  charcoal ;  in  this  process  it  is 
always  advisable  to  coat  the  retort  by  repeated  application  of  a  thin  paste 
made  of  clay  and  water ;  a  little  borax  or  carbonate  of  soda  should  be 
added  to  the  water  used  for  making  the  paste. 

Tests, — Red  fuming  nitric  acid  must  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible concentration,  and  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to 
detect  minute  traces  of  the  latter,  evaporate  a  few  c.  c.  of  the  specimen  in 
a  porcelain  dish  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  residue  with  water,  add  some 
chloride  of  barium,  and  observe  whether  a  precipitate  forms  on  standing. 

Uses. — ^A  powerful  oxidizing  agent  and  solvent ;  it  serves  more  espe- 
xsially  to  convert  sulphur  and  metallic  sulphides  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphates  respectively. 

8.  Acetic  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 
4.  Tartaric  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

h.  Hydrogen  Acids  and  Halogens. 

§  58. 
1.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

a.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

b.  Pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  of  about  1*18  sp.  gr. 
Preparation, — As  in  "  Qual.  Anal."  §  26,  with  this  modification,  how- 
ever, that  only  3  or  4  parts  of  water,  instead  of  6,  are  put  into,  the 
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reoeiver,  to  4  ports  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  retort.  The  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  receiver  cool,  and  to  change  it  as  soon  as  the 
tube  through  which  the  gas  is  conducted  into  it  b^;ins  to  get  hot,  since  it 
is  now  no  longer  hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  passes  over,  bui;  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  gas,  in  form  of  yapor,  which  would  simply  weaken  the 
iuming  acid,  if  it  were  allowed  to  mix  with  it« 

Tests. — The  Amiing  acid  must,  for  many  purposes,  be  perfectly  free 
from  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid.  For  die  mode  of  testing  for  these 
impurities,  see  "  Qual.  Anal."  loc.  cit.  Test  for  sulphuric  acid  as  tmder 
Nitric  Acid,  previous  page. 

Uses. — ^Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  has  a  much  more  energetic  action 
than  the  dilute  acid ;  it  is,  th^efore,  used  instead  of  the  latter  in  cases 
where  a  more  rapid  and  energetic  action  is  desirable* 

2.  Htdbofluorig  Acfn* 

This  is  employed  fi>r  the  decomposition  of  silicates  and  borates,  some- 
times in  the  gaseous  form,  sometimes  in  the  condition  of  aqueous  solution. 
In  the  first  case,  the  substance  to  be  decomposed  is  introdiiced  into  the 
leaden  box,  in  which  the  hydrofluoric  gas  is  being  generated ;  in  the  latter 
case,  we  must  first  prepare  the  aqueous  acid.     The  raw  maj^erial  employed 
is  fluor  spar,  or,  better,  kryolite  (Luboldt*).     Both  are  first  finely  pow- 
dered, and  then  treated  with  concentrated  sulphiuric  acid.     To  1  part 
kryolite,  2^  parts  sulphuric  acid  are  used ;  to  1  part  fiuor  spar,  2  parts 
sulphuric  add  are  used.     If  the  latter  is  employed,  allow  die  mixture  to 
stand  in  a  dry  place  for  several  days,  stirring  every  now  and  then,  so  diat 
the  silicic  acid  (whi^  is  generally  ioontained  in  fluor  spar)  may  first  escape 
in  the  form  of  fluosilicic  gas.     Conveni^it  distillatory  apparatus  have  been 
described  by  Luboldt  (loc.  eit)  and  by  H.  BRiEOLEB.f      The  latter  com- 
mends itself  especially  on  account  of  its  relatively  small  cost.     It  consists 
of  a  leaden  retort,  with  a  movi^le  leaden  top,  which  can  be  luted  on. 
The  receiver  belonging  to  it  is  a  box  of  lead,  with  a  tubulure  at  the  side, 
into  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  just  enters.     The  cover  of  the  receiver 
is  raised  conical,  and  is  provided  at  the  top  with  an  exit  tube  of  lead.     In 
the  receiver  a  platinum  dish  containing  water  is  placed,  all  joints  are 
luted,  and  the  retort  is  carefully  heated  in  a  sand  bath.     The  aqueous 
hydrofluoric  acid  found  at  the  end  of  die  operation  in  the  platinum  dish  is 
perfecdy  pure.     The  small  quantity  of  impure  hydrofluoric  acid  which' 
collects  on  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  is  thrown  away.     The  hydrofltiorio 
add  must  entirely  volatilize  when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish  on  a  water- 
bath.      The  pure  add  gives  no  precipitate  when  neutralized  with  potash, 
while  silicofluoride  of  potassium  separates,  If  the  acid  contains  hydrofluo^ 
silidc  acid.     The  add  is  best  preserved  in  gutta-percha  bottles,  as  recom- 
mended by  StIdeler.    The  greatest  caution  must  be  observed  in  preparing 
this  acid,  since,  whether  in  the  fluid  or  gaseous  condition,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  injurious  substances. 

3.  Chlorine  ^un>  Cbi/^rii^- water  (see  ''  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  NiTRO-flTDROCSLORjC  AciD  (sce  "  Qual.  Anal.''). 

5.  HTDROFLtrosiLicic  AdD  (see  ^^  Qual.  Anal.")^ 

c.  Sulphur  Adds. 
1.  Htdrosulphubsc  Acjp  (see  ^Qual.  Anal.")^ 

*  Journ.  f&r  pntkt.  Chem.,  76,  830^ 
t  AnnaL  d.  Chwa. «.  Pliami.,  Ul,  880> 
II.  a 
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m.  BASES  AND  METALS. 

a.  Oxygen  Bases  and  Metals, 

§  59. 

a.  Alkalies, 

1.  PoTASSA  AND  SoDA  (see  '<  Qual.  Anal."). 

All  the  three  sorts  of  the  caustic  alkalies  mentioned  in  the  qualitative 
part  are  required  in  quantitative  analysis,  viz.,  common  solution  of  soda, 
hydrate  of  potassa  purified  with  alcohol,  and  solution  of  potassa  prepared 
with  barjta.  Pure  solution  of  potassa  may  be  obtained  also  by  heating 
to  redness  for  half  an  hour  in  a  copper  crucible,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  2  or  3  parts  of  thin  sheet  copper  cut  into  small 
pieces,  treating  the  mass  with  water,  allowing  the  oxide  of  copper  to  sub- 
side in  a  tall  vessel,  and  removing  the  supernatant  clear  fluid  by  means  of 
a  syphon  (Wohler). 

2.  Ammonia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

/J.  Alkaline  Earths. 

1.  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

The  process  proposed  by  Fr.  Mohr*  for  preparing  crystals  of  baryta 
(precipitation  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  with  solution  of  soda),  can- 
not be  recommended  for  the  preparation  of  baryta  intended  for  analytical 
purposes,  for  instance,  for  the  precipitation  of  magnesia  in  the  separation 
of  that  earth  from  the  alkalies,  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates,  &c. ; 
since  the  almost  unavoidable  presence  of  soda  in  the  baryta  prepared  in 
this  way  might  lead  to  serious  errors. 

2.  Lime. 

Finely  divided  hydrate  of  lime  mixed  with  water  (milk  of  lime),  is 
used  more  particularly  to  effect  the  separation  of  magnesia,  &c.,  from  the 
^Ikalies.  Milk  of  lime  intended  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  must,  of 
jcjourse,  be  perfectly  free  from  alkalies.  To  insure  this  absolute  purity  of 
the  reagent,  the  purest  lime  (calcined  white  marble)  should  be  used,  and 
the  hydrate  thoroughly  washed,  by  repeated  boiling  with  fresh  quantities 
of  distilled  water.  This  operation  is  conducted  best  in  a  silver  dish. 
•When  cold,  the  milk  of  lime  so  prepared  is  kept  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle. 

y.  Heavy  Metalsy  and  their  Oxides 

§  60. 
1.  Zinc. 

Zinc  has  of  late  been  much  used  as  a  reagent  in  quantitative  analysis. 
Tt  serves  more  especially  to  effect  the  reduction  of  dissolved  sesquioxide 
of  iron  to  protoxide,  and  also  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  solu- 
tions of  that  metal.  Zinc  intended  to  be  used  for  the  former  purpose 
must  be  free  from  iron,  for  the  latter  free  from  lead,  copper,  and  other 
metals  which  remain  undissolved  upon  treating  thB  zinc  with  dilute 
acids. 

^  ArchiT  der  Pharm.,  188,  88. 
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The  distillation  of  zinc  in  the  laboratoiy  being  a  troublesome  and  costly 
operation,  chemistB  generally  use  the  raw  product  of  the  reduction  and  dis- 
tillation of  the  ore,  as  this  contains,  at  least  in  many  cases,  only  such 
trifling  traces  of  iron  that  it  may  be  safely  used  for  reducing  solutions  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  ordinary  zinc  of  commerce,  which  is  prepared 
by  fusing  the  reduced  metal  in  iron  pots,  contains  much  more  iron,  as 
melted  zinc  has  the  property  of  slowly  dissolving  that  metal.  Of  the 
several  sorts  of  crude  zinc  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine, 
Silesian  zinc  contains  the  least  admixture  of  iron. 

To  procure  zinc  which  leaves  no  residue  upon  solution  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  there  is  no  other  resource  but  to  re-distil  the  commercial 
article. 

This  is  effected  in  a  retort  made  of  the  material  of  Hessian  or  black- 
lead  crucibles.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  wind-furnace  with  good 
draught.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  hang  down  as  perpendicidar  as  . 
possible.  Under  the  neck  is  placed  a  basin  or  small  tub,  filled  with  water. 
The  distillation  begins  as  soon  as  the  retort  is  at  a  bright  red  heat.  As 
the  neck  of  the  retort  is  very  liable  to  become  choked  up  with  zinc,  or 
oxide  of  zinc,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  constantly  free  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  iron  wire.  The  zinc  obtained  by  this  re-distillation  is  quite  free  from 
lead,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so,  but  it  still  contains  perceptible  traces  of  iron 
(from  the  wire).  If  the  total  absence  of  iron  in  the  product  is  desired, 
we  must. use  the  stem  of  a  clay  pipe  instead  of  the  iron  wire. 

Tests. — The  following  is  the  simplest  way  of  testing  the  piunty  of  zinc  i 
dissolve  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  flask  provided  with 
a  gas-evolution  tube,  place  the  outer  limb  of  the  tube  xmder  water,  and 
when  the  solution  is  completed,  let  the  water  entirely  or  partly  recede 
into  the  flask  ;  afler  cooling,  add  to  the  fluid,  drop  by  drop,  a  sufficiently 
dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  If  a  drop  of  that  solution 
imparts  the  same  red  tint  to  the  zinc  solution  as  to  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  the  zinc  may  be  considered  free  from  iron.  I  prefer  this  way  of 
testing  the  purity  of  zinc  to  other  methods,  as  it  affords,  at  the  same  time, 
an  approximate,  or,  if  the  zinc  has  been  weighed,  and  the  chameleon  solu- 
tion (which,  in  that  case,  must  be  considerably  diluted)  measured,  an 
accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  iron  present.  If  lead 
or  copper  are  present,  these  metals  remain  undissolved  upon  solution  of 
the  zinc. 

2.  Copper. 

The  copper  of  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  the  Japanese,  is 
rarely  sufficiently  pure  for  analytical  purposes.  The  chemist  may  prepare 
this  metal  for  himself  in  a  state  of  purity,  either  in  the  galvanoplastic 
way,  or  as  follows :  precipitate  the  metal  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  by 
a  clean  iron  plate,  free  the  precipitated  copper  from  iron  by  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  wash,  dry,  fuse,  and  roll  into  thin  sheets  (FuCHs). 

Tests. — ^Pure  copper  must  dissolve  completely  in  nitric  acid,  and  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  in  excess  to  this  solution  must  not,  even  after  long 
standing,  produce  in  it  the  fiiintest  trace  of  a  precipitate  (iron,  lead,  &c.) ; 
neither  should  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  render  the  solution  turbid 
(silver).  If  its  solution  be  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
filtrate  should  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation. 

Uses. — This  metal  serves  us  occasionally  in  indirect  analysis ;  thus  it 
is  used,  for  instance,  to  determine  copper,  also  iron  according  to  Fuchs,  <&c. 

g2 
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However,  since  the  introduction  of  voltunetric  methods,  it  is  but  rarely 
used  in  quantitative  analysis. 

8.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Precipitate  pure  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  gently  to  complete  decomposition. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  often  used  to  fix  an  acid,  so  that  it  is  not  expelled  evea 
by  a  red  heat. 

4.  Oxide  of  Mercubt. 

Preparation. — ^Pour  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  into  a  hot  mode- 
rately dilute  solution  of  soda,  taking  care  to  leave  the  solution  of  soda 
always  in  excess,  and  wash  the  yellow  precipitate  thoroughly  by  decanta- 
tion ;  lastly  mix  with  wat^,  and  keep  in  a  bottle  in  this  condition. 

Tests. — Oxide  of  mercury  must  leave  no  residue  when  heated  to  redness 
in  a  platinum  crucible. 

Uses, — ^This  reagent  serves,  in  quantitative  investigations,  principally 
to  decompose  chloride  of  magnesium  in  the  process  of  separating  magnesia 
from  the  alkalies. 

h.  Sulphur  Bases, 

1.  Sulphide  of  Ammonium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.'*). 

We  require  both  the  colorless  monosulphide,  and  the  yellow  poly-* 
sulphide. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Sodium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

IV.  SALTS. 

a.  Salts  of  the  Alkalies, 
§  6L 

1.  Sulphate  of  Potassa  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Phosphate  op  Ammonia. 

Preparation. — To  pure  dilute  phosphoric  acid  (prepared  from  phos- 
phorus) add  pure  ammonia  to  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  allow  to  stand 
some  time,  filter,  if  necessary,  and  keep  for  use. 

Tests. — ^Phosphate  of  ammonia  must  be  free  from  arsenic,  nitric,  and 
sulphuric  acids,  but  more  particularly  from  potassa,  or  soda.  The  pre- 
sence of  either  of  these  alkalies  may  be  detected  by  adding  solution  of 
pure  acetate  of  lead,  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  ceases,  filtering, 
precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering  again, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  residue.  If  there  now  remains  a 
residue  soluble  in  water,  and  of  alkaline  reaction,  this  may  be  considered 
a  "Conclusive  proof  of  the  presence  of  soda  or  potassa. 

In  most  cases  phosphate  of  soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.")  may  be  substituted 
for  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

8.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Acetate  of  Soda  («ee  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Succinate  of  Ammonia. 
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Preparation. — Saturate  succinic  acid,  which  has  been  purified  by  dis- 
solving in  nitric  acid  and  recrystallizing,  with  dilute  ammonia.  The 
reaction  of  the  new  compound  should  be  rather  slightly  alkaline  than  acid. 

Uses. — This  reagent  serves  occasionally  to  separate  sesquioxide  of  iron 
from  other  metallic  oxides. 

6.  Carbonate  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.*'). 

This  reagent  is  required  both  in  solution  and  in  pure  crystals ;  in  the 
latter  form  to  neutralize  an  excess  of  acid  in  a  fluid  which  it  is  desirable 
not  to  dilute  too  much. 

7.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (see  '<  Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Bisulphite  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

9.  Htposulfhite  of  Soda. 

This  salt  occurs  in  commerce.  It  should  be  dry,  clear,  well  crystallized, 
completely  and  with  ease  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  must  give  with 
nitrate  of  silver  at  first  a  white  precipitate,  must  not  effervesce  with  acetic 
acid,  and  when  acidified  must  give  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  bariimi, 
or  at  most,  only  a  slight  turbidity.  The  acidified  solution  must,  after  a 
short  time,  become  milky  firom  separation  of  sulphur. 

Uses, — The  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  used  for  the  precipitation  of  several 
metals,  as  sulphides,  particularly  in  separations,  for  instance,  of  copper 
fit)m  zinc ;  it  also  serves  as  solvent  for  several  salts  (chloride  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  lime,  &c,)  ;  lastly,  it  is  employed  in  volumetric  analysis,  its  use 
here    depending  on   the  reaction   2   (NaO,    S,  O,)  +  I  =  Na  I  +  Na  0, 

s,o.. 

10.  Nitrite  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

11.  Bichromate  of  Potassa  (see  '^Qual.  Anal."). 

12.  MoLTBDATE  OF  Ammonia  (sco  Qual.  Anal."). 

13.  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (see  '^  Qual.  Anal."). 

14.  Ctanide  of  Potassium  (see  Qual.  Anal."). 

b.  Salts  of  the  Alkaline  Earths. 
§62. 

1.  Chloride  of  Barium  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

The  following  process,  which  I  have  of  late  devised,  gives  a  very  pure 
chloride  of  barium,  firee  from  lime  and  sttontia : — Transmit  through  a 
concentrated  solution  of  impure  chloride  of  barium  hydrochloric  gas,  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  chloride 
of  barium  present  is  by  this  means  separated  firom  the  solution,  in  form  of 
a  crystalline  powder.  Collect  this  on  a  filter,  let  the  adhering  liquid  drain 
off,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  pure  hydrochloric 
acid,  until  a  sample  of  the  waiahings,  diluted  with  water,  and  precipitated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  platiniun 
dish,  leaves  no  residue.  The  hydrochloric  mother-liquor  serves  to  dissolve 
firesh  portions  of  witherite.  I  make  use  of  the  chloride  of  barimn  so 
obtained,  principally  for  the  preparation  of  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of 
baryta,  which  is  often  required  in  quantitative  analyses. 

2.  Acetate  of  Baryta. 
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Preparation. — ^Dissolve  piire  carbonate  of  baryta  in  moderately  dilute 
acetic  acid,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  crystallization. 

Tests, — Dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  must  not  be  rendered  turbid 
by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  See  also  **  Qual.  Anal.,"  Chloride  of 
barium^  the  same  tests  being  also  used  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the 
acetate. 

Uses, — ^Acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chloride  of  barium,  to  effect 
the  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  a  chloride  into  the  solution,  or  to  convert  the  base  into 
an  acetate.     As  the  reagent  is  seldom  required,  it  is  best  kept  in  crystals. 

3.  Carbonate  of  Baktta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Chloride  of  Strontium. 

Preparation,  —  Chloride  of  strontium  is  prepared  from  strontianite  or 
celestine,  by  the  same  processes  as  chloride  of  barium.  The  pure  crystals 
obtained  are  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  of  96  per  cent.,  the  solution  is 
filtered,  and  kept  for  use. 

Uses. — The  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  is  used  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  alkaline  sulphates  into  chlorides,  in  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  the  introduction  into  the  fluid  of  a  salt  insoluble  in  spirit 
of  wine. 

5.  Chloride  of  Calcium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

This  reagent  is  principally  used  to  precipitate  phosphoric  acid  frx)m 
aqueous  solutions.  The  solution  required  for  this  purpose  should  be  kept 
ready  prepared ;  it  is  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  crystallized  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  1  part  of  pure  chloride  of  ammonium  in  8  parts  of  water 
and  4  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia,  allowing  the  fluid  to  stand  at  rest  lor 
several  days,  and  then  filtering. 

This  solution  is  sometimes  called  magnesia-mixture. 

c.  Salts  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Heavy  Metals. 

§  63. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

3.  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium. 

Heat  finely  powdered  pitchblende  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  filter  the  fluid 
from  the  undissolved  portion,  and  treat  the  filtrate  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  to  remove  the  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic ;  filter  again,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  water,  and  filter  the  solution  from  the 
oxides  of  iron,  cobalt  and  manganese.  Nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
crystallizes  from  the  filtrate ;  purify  this  by  recrystallization,  and  then 
heiit  the  crystals  until  a  small  portion  of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is 
reduced.  Warm  the  yellowish-red  mass  thus  obtained  with  acetic  acid, 
filter  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  acetate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  uranium,  and  the  mother-liquor  contains  the  undecomposed  nitrate 
(Wertheim). 

Tests, — Solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  aft^er,  acidification 
with  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  altered  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  ;  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  must  produce  in  it  a  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  precipitant. 
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Uses, — ^Acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  serve,  in  manj  cases, 
to  effect  the  separation  and  determination  of  phosphoric  acid. 

4.  Nitrate  of  Silver  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Acetate  of  Lead  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Chloride  of  Mercury  (see  "  QuaL  Anal."). 

7.  Protochloride  of  Tin  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Bichloride  of  Platinum  (see  "  Qual,  Anal."). 

9.  Sodio-Protochloride  of  Palladium  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

B.  REAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRIC  ANALYSIS  IN 

THE  DRY  WAY. 

§  64. 

1.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  pure  anhydrous  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Mixed  Carbonates  of  Soda  and  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 
8.  Hydrate  of  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."  and  §  59). 

4.  Nitrate  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Nitrate  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Borax  (fused). 

Preparation. — ^Heat  crystallized  borax  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.")  in  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  dish,  until  there  is  no  further  intumescence ;  reduce  the  porous 
mass  to  powder,  and  heat  this  in  a  platii^um  crucible  imtil  it  is  Aised  to  a 
transparent  mass.  Pour  the  semi-fluid,  viscid  mass  upon  a  fragment  of 
porcelain.  A  better  way  is  to  fuse  the  borax  in  a  net  of  platinum  gauze, 
by  making  the  gas  blowpipe-flame  act  upon  it.  The  drops  are  collected 
in  a  platinum  dish.  The  vitrified  borax  obtained  is  kept  in  a  well-stop- 
pered bottle.  But  as  it  is  always  necessary  to  heat  tlie  vitrified  borax 
previous  to  use,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  is  perfectly  anhydrous,  the  best 
way  is  to  prepare  it  only  when  required. 

Uses, — ^Vitrified  borax  is  used  to  eflect  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  volatile  acids,  at  a  red  heat. 

7.   BiSULPHATE  of  PoTASSA. 

Preparation. — ^Mix  87  parts  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa  (see  "  Qual. 
Anal."),  in  a  platiniun  crucible,  with  49  parts  of  concentrated  pure  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  heat  to  gentle  redness,  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  uniform 
and  limpid  fusion.  Pour  the  fused  salt  on  a  fragment  of  porcelain,  or  into 
a  platinum  dish  standing  in  cold  water.  After  cooling,  break  the  mass  into 
pieces,  and  keep  for  use. 

Uses, — ^This  reagent  serves  as  a  flux  for  certain  native  compounds  of 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  Bisulphate  of  potassa  is  used 
also,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  for  the  cleansing  of  plati- 
num crucibles ;  forthis  latter  purpose,  however,  the  salt  which  is  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  will  be  foimd  sufliciently  pure. 

8.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (solid). 

Preparation. — See  "  Qual.  Anal." — This  reagent  serves  to  convert 
the  bisulphates  of  the  alkalies  into  neutral  salts.  It  must  completely  vola- 
tilize when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish. 

9.  Nitrate  of  Ammonia. 
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Preparation. — ^Neutralize  pure  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  pure  nitric 
acid,  warm,  and  add  ammonia  to  slightly  alkaline  reaction ;  filter,  if  neces- 
sary, and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  Fuse  the  crystals  in  a  platinum  dish, 
and  pour  the  fused  mass  upon  a  piece  of  porcelain ;  break  into  pieces  whilst 
still  warm,  and  keep  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Tests, — Nitrate  of  ammonia  must  leave  no  residue  when  heated  in  a 
platinum  dish. 

Uses. — ^Nitrate  of  ammonia  serves  as  an  oxidizing  agent ;  for  instance, 
to  convert  lead  into  oxide  of  lead,  or  to  effect  the  combustion  of  carbon,  in 
ca^es  where  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  use  of  fixed  salts. 

10.  Ghloriixe  of  Ajimonium. 

Preparation  and  Tests. — See  "  Qual.  Anal." 

Uses, — Chloride  of  ammonium  is  ofi^n  used  to  convert  metallic  oxides 
and  acids,  e.g*,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  binoxide  of  tin,  arsenic  acid, 
antimonic  acid,  <&c.,  into  chlorides  (ammonia  and  water  escape  in  the  pro- 
cess). Many  metallic  chlorides  being  volatile,  and  others  volatilizing  in 
presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  fumes,  they  may  be  completely  removed 
by  igniting  them  with  chloride  of  anunoniimi  in  excess,  and  itms  many 
compounds,  e.g.y  alkaline  antimoniates,  may  be  easily  and  expeditiously 
analysed.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  also  used  to  convert  various  salts 
with  other  acids  into  chlorides,  e,g.f  small  quantities  of  alkaline  sulphates. 

11.  Hydrogen  Gas. 

Preparation, — Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  granulated  zinc.  It  may  be  purified  from  traces  of  foreign  gases 
either  by  passing  first  through  chloride  of  mercury  solution,  then  through 
potash  solution  or  as  recommended  by  Stenhouse,  by  passing  through  a 
tube  filled  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  If  the  gas  is  desired  dry,  pass  through 
sulphuric  acid  or  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 

Tests. — ^Pure  hydrogen  gas  is  inodorous.  It  ought  to  bum  with  a 
colorless  flame,  which,  when  cooled  by  depressing  a  porcelain  dish  upon 
it,  must  deposit  nothing  on  the  sur£suse  of  the  dish  except  pure  water 
(free  from  add  reaction). 

Uses. — Hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  used,  in  quantitative  analysis,  to 
reduce  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides^  &c.,  to  the  metallic  state. 

12.  Chlorine* 

Preparation. — See  "  Qual.  Anal." — Chlorine  gas  is  purified  and  dried 
by  transmitting  it  through  concentrated  sulphiu-ic  acid,  or  a  chloride  of 
calcium  tube. 

Uses, — Chlorine  gas  serves  principally  to  produce  chlorides,  and  to 
separate  the  volatile  firom  the  non^volatile  chlorides;  it  is  also  used  to 
displace  and  indirectly  determine  bromine  and  iodine. 

C,  REAGENTS  USED  IN  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS. 

§  65. 

Under  this  head  are  arranged  the  most  important  of  those  substances, 
which  serve  for  the  preparation  and  testing  of  the  fluids  required  in 
volmnetric  analysis,  and  have  not  been  given  sub  A  and  B, 

1.  Pure  Crystallized  Oxalic  Acid. 

The  introduction  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  as  a  basis  for  alkalimetry  and 
acidimetry  is  due  to  Fr.  Mohr.  It  is  also  employed  to  determine  the  strength 
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o^  or  to  st€md<Mrdizef  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  1  equivalent 
of  permanganic  acid  being  required  to  convert  5  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid* 
into  carbonic  acid  (Mn,  O,  +  2  S  O,  +  5  C,  0,  =  2  (Mn  O,  S  O,)  +  10 
C  OJ.  We  use  in  most  cases  the  pure  crystallized  acid  which  has  the 
£>rmu]a  C,  O,,  H  O  +  2  aq.,  and  of  which  the  equivalent  is  accordingly  63. 

Preparation;. — Treat  powdered  oxalic  acid  of  commerce,  in  a  flask,  with 
lukewarm  distilled  water,  in  such  proportion  as  will  leave  a  large  amount 
<^  the  add  undissolved,  and  shake  (Mohb).  Filter,  crystallize,  and  let 
^e  crystals  drain ;  then  spread  them  out  on  blotting-paper,  and  let  them 
get  thoroughly  dry,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  a  place  free  from  dust ; 
or  press  Uiem  gently  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  repeat  the 
operation  with  fresh  sheets,  tmtil  the  crystals  are  quite  dry.  Another 
method,  by  which  the  acid  is  obtained  perfectly  pure,  consists  in  decom- 
posing oxalate  of  lead  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

TesU, — ^The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  must  not  show  ihe  least  sign  of 
efflorescence  (to.  which  they  are  liable  even  at  20°  in  a  dry  atmosphere) ; 
they  must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  perfectly  clear  fluid ;  when  heated  in  a 
platinum  dish,  they  must  leave  no  fixed  and  incombustible  residue  (car- 
bonate of  Hme,  carbonate  of  potassa,  &c.).  If  the  acid  obtained  by  a  first 
crystallization  fails  to  satisfy  diese  requirements,  it  must  be  recrystallized. 

2.  TiNCTUEE  OF  Litmus. 

Preparation, — ^Digest  1  part  of  litmus  of  commerce  with  6  parts  of 
water,  on  the  water-bath,  for  some  time,  filter,  divide  the  blue  fluid  into  2 
portions,  and  saturate,  in  one  half  the  friee  alkali,  by  stirring  repeatedly 
with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the  color  just 
appears  red ;  add  the  remaining  blue  half,  together  with  1  part  of  strong 
qorit  of  wine,  and  keep  the  tincture,  which  is  now  ready  for  use,  in 
a  small  open  bottle,  not  quite  full,  in  a  place  protected  from  dust.  In 
a  stoppered  bottle  the  tincture  would  speedily  lose  color. 

Tests. — ^Litmus  tincture  is  tested  by  coloring  with  it  about  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  distinctly  blue,  dividing  the  fluid  into  two  portions, 
and  adding  to  the  one  the  least  quantity  of  a  dilute  acid,  to  the  other 
a  trace  of  solution  of  soda.  If  the  one  portion  acquires  a  distinct  red,  the 
other  a  distinct  blue  tint,  the  litmus  tincture  is  fit  for  use,  as  neither  acid 
nor  alkali  predominates. 

3.  Permanganate  of  Potassa. 

Preparation. — Mix  8  parts  of  very  finely  powdered  pure  pyrolusite, 
or  binoxide  of  manganese,  with  7  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  put  the 
mixture  into  a  shallow  cast-iron  pot,  and  add  37  parts  of  a  solution 
of  potassa  of  1-27  specific  gravity  (the  same  solution  as  is  used  in 
organic  analysis^) ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  stirring  the  mixture  during 
the  operation;  put  the  residue  before  it  has  absorbed  moisture,  into 
an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  and  expose  to  a  dull-red  heat,  with  fre- 
quent stirring  with  an  iron  rod  or  iron  spatula,  until  no  more  aqueous 
vapors  escape,  and  the  mass  is  in  a  faint  glow.  Remove  the  crucible  now 
from  the  fire,  and  transfer  the  friable  mass  to  an  iron  pot.  Heduce  to 
coarse  powder,  and  transfer  this,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  an  iron 
vessel  containing  100  parts  of  boiling  water ;  keep  boiling,  replacing  the 

*  CoDBidered  m  a  mooobasio  aoid. 
+  Or  instead  of  the  solutioD,  use  10  parts  of  the  hydrate  (K  0,  H  0).     In  this  caae 
fuse  the  potash  and  the  chlorate  together  first,  and  then  project  the  manganese  into 
;the  crucible. 
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evaporating  water,  and  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  through  the 
fluid.  (Mulder*).  The  originally  dark  green  solution  of  manganate  of 
potassa  soon  changes,  with  separation  of  hjdrated  binoxide  of  manganese, 
to  the  deep  violet-red  of  the  permanganate.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  conversion  is  complete,  allow  to  settle,  take  out  a  small  quantity  of  the 
clear  liquid,  boil  and  pass  carbonic  acid  through  it.  If  a  precipitate 
forms,  the  conversion  is  not  yet  complete. 

The  solution  may  be  filtered  through^  gun-ootton.  Evaporate,  crystal- 
lize and  dry  the  crystals  on  a  porous  tile. 

4.  Akmonio-Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

(Fe  O,  S  0,  +  N  H,  O,  S  0,  +  6  aq.) 

Fr.  Mohr  has  proposed  to  employ  this  double  salt,  which  is  not  liable 
to  efflorescence  and  oxidation,  as  an  agent  to  determine  the  strength  of  the 
permanganate  solution. 

Preparation. — Take  two  equal  portions  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
warm  the  one  with  a  moderate  excess  of  small  iron  nails  free  from  rust, 
until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  has  altogether  or  very  nearly  ceased ; 
neutralize  the  other  portion  exactly  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  then 
add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Filter  the  solution  of  4he 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  that  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  evapo> 
rate  the  mixture  a  little,  if  necessary,  and  then  allow  the  salt  to  crystallize. 
Let  the  crystals,  which  are  hard  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  diuin  in  a 
funnel,  then  wash  them  with  a  little  water,  dry  thoroughly  on  blotting- 
paper,  in  the  air,  and  keep  for  use. 

The  equivalent  of  the  salt  (196)  is  exactly  7  times  that  of  iron  (28); 
The  solution  of  the  salt  in  water  which  has  been  just  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid  must  not  become  red  on  the  addition  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium. 

5.  Pure  Iodine. 

Preparation, — Triturate  iodine  of  commerce  with  ^  part  of  its  weight 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  dry  the  mass  in  a  large  watch-glass  with  ground 
rim,  warm  tliis  gently  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and  as  soon  as 
violet  fumes  begin  to  escape,  cover  it  with  another  watch-glass  of  the  same 
size.  Ciontinue  the  application  of  heat  until  aU  the  iodine  is  sublimed, 
and  keep  in  a  well-closed  glass  bottle.  The  chlorine  or  bromine,  which  is 
often  found  in  iodine  of  commerce,  combines,  in  this  process,  with  the 
potassium,  and  remains  in  the  lower  watch-glass,  together  with  the  excess 
of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Tests. — Iodine  purified  by  the  process  just  now  described,  must  leave 
no  fixed  residue  when  heated  on  a  watch-glass.  But,  even  supposing  it 
should  leave  a  trace  on  the  glass,  it  would  be  of  no  great  consequence,  as 
the  small  portion  intended  for  use  has  to  be  resublimed  immediately  before 
weighing. 

Uses. — Pure  iodine  is  used  to  determine  the  amoxmt  of  iodine  contained 
in  the  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  employed  in  many  volu- 
metric processes. 

6.  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Small  quantities  of  this  article  may  be  procured  cheaper  in  commerce 
than  prepared  in  the  laboratory.     For  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  potas- 

*  Jabresbericht  von  Eopp  und  Will,  1858,  581. 
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fflum  intended  for  analytical  purposes  I  recommend  Baup^s  method,  im- 
proved bj  Frederkiko,  because  die  product  obtained  by  this  process  is 
free  from  iodic  acid. 

Tests, — Put  a  sample  of  the  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  iodide 
is  pure,  it  will  dissolve  without  coloring  the  fluid;  but  if  it  contain 
iodate  of  potaasa,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  brown  tint,  from  the  presence 
of  free  iodine  (KI+  H  0  + S  0,=  K  O,  S  0,  +  H  I  and  I  0,  +  5  H  1  = 
5  H  O  +  6  1,  which  remain  in  solution  in  the  hydriodic  acid).  Mix  the 
solution  of  another  sample  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
continues  to  form ;  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  shake  the  mixture, 
filter,  and  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid.  The  formation  of  a 
white,  curdy  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  chloride  in  the  iodide  of 
potassium.  Presence  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  detected  by  means  of  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium,  with  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uses, — Iodide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  iodine,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  standard  solutions  of  iodine ;  it  is  employed  also  to  absorb 
fr^e  chlorine.  In  the  latter  case  every  equivalent  of  chlorine  liberates  an 
equivalent  of  iodine,  which  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency  of  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  iodide  of  potassium  intended  for  these 
uses  must  be  free  from  iodate  and  carbonate  of  potassa ;  the  presence  of 
trifling  traces  of  chloride  of  potassium  or  sulphate  of  potassa  is  of  no  con* 
sequence. 

7.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Preparation, — Conduct  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  disengaged  from  copper 
turnings  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  washed  (see  ^'  Qual.  Anal.") 
into  water  to  saturation,  and  keep  the  solution  in  several  well-corked 
bottles. 

This  concentrated  solution  serves  to  prepare  the  highly  dilute  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  used  in  Bunsen's  method  of  determining  iodine. 

8.  Arsenious  Acid. 

The  arsenious  acid  sold  in  the  shops  in  large  pieces,  externally  opaque, 
but  oflen  still  vitreous  within,  is  generally  quite  pure.  The  purity  of  the 
article  is  tested  by  moderately  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
through  which  a  feeble  current  of  air  is  transmitted.  Pure  arsenious  acid 
must  completely  volatilize  in  this  process ;  no  residue  must  be  left  in  the 
tube  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  sublimate  from  it.  If  a  non- volatile  residue 
is  lefl;  which,  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  turns  black,  the 
arsenious  acid  contaios  teroxide  of  antimony,  and  is  unfit  for  use  in  ana- 
lytical processes.  Dissolve  about  10  grm.  of  the  arsenious  acid  to  be 
tested  in  soda,  and  add  1 — 2  drops  acetate  of  lead.  If  a  brownish  color  is 
produced,  the  arsenious  acid  contains  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  cannot  be 
used.  Arsenious  acid  is  employed,  in  form  of  arsenite  of  soda,  to  deter- 
mine hypochlorous  acid,  free  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 

9.  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Perfectly  pure  rock-salt  is  best  suited  for  analytical  purposes.  It  must 
dissolve  in  water  to  a  clear  fluid ;  oxalate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  chloride  of  barium  must  not  trouble  the  solution.  Pure  chloride  of 
sodium  may  be  prepared  also  by  Maroueritte*s  process,  viz.,  conduct  into 
a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  hydrochloric  gas  to  saturation, 
coUect  the  small  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  which  separate  on  a  funnel, 
let  them  thoroughly  drain,  wash  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dry  the 
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chloride  of  sodium  finally  in  a  porcelain  dish,  until  the  hydrochloric  acid 
adhering  to  it  has  completely  evaporated.  The  mother-liquor,  which, 
contains  the  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  magnesium,  &c-, 
originally  present  in  the  salt  is,  at  the  next  preparation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  added  to  the  ingredients  in  the  retort,  instead  of  a  corresponding^ 
portion  of  water. 

Uses, — Chloride  of  sodium  serves  as  a  volumetric  precipitating  agent 
in  the  determination  of  silver,  and  also  to  determine  the  strength  of  solu- 
tions of  silver  intended  for  the  estimation  of  chloripe.  We  usually  fuse  it 
before  weighing.  The  operation  must  be  conducted  with  caution  and 
must  not  be  continued  longer  than  necessary ;  for  if  the  gas-fiame  acts  on 
the  salt,  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  while  carbonate  of  soda  is  formed. 

10.  Metallic  Silver. 

The  silver  obtained  by  the  proper  reduction  of  the  pure  chloride  of  the 
metal  alone  can  be  called  chemically  pure.  The  silver  precipitated  by 
copper,  is  never  absolutely  pure,  but  contains  generally  about  x^V(r  ^^ 
copper. 

Chemically  pure  silver  is  only  used  in  small  quantity  to  prepare  the 
dilute  solution  employed  for  the  determination  of  silver.  The  solution  of 
silver  required  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  need  not  be  made  with  abso- 
lutely pure  silver,  as  the  strength  of  this  solution  had  always  best  be 
determined  after  the  preparation,  by  means  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium. 

D.  REAGENTS  USED  IN  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

§66. 
1.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

Preparation, — Stir  pure*  copper  scales  (which  should  be  first  ignited  in 
a  muffle)  with  pure  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  a  thick  paste ;  after 
tlie  effervescence  has  ceased,  heat  gently  on  the  sand-bath  until  the  mass 
is  perfectly  dry.  Transfer  the  green  basic  salt  produced  to  a  Hessian 
crucible,  and  heat  to  a  moderate  redness,  until  no  more  fumes  of  hypo- 
nitric  acid  escape;  this  may  be  known  by  the  smell,  or  by  introducing  a 
small  portion  of  the  mass  into  a  test  tube,  closing  the  latter  with  the 
finger,  heating  to  redness,  and  then  looking  through  the  tube  lengthways. 
The  uniform  decomposition  of  the  salt  in  the  crucible  may  be  promoted  by 
stirring  the  mass  from  time  to  time  with  a  hot  glass  rod.  When  the  crucible 
has  cooled  a  little,  reduce  the  mass,  which  now  consists  of  pure  oxide  of 
copper,  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  by  triturating  it  in  a  brass  or  porcelain 
mortar ;  pass  through  a  metal  sieve,  and  keep  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle 
for  use.  It  is  always  advisable  to  leave  a  small  portion  of  the  oxide  in 
the  crucible,  and  to  expose  this  again  to  an  intense  red  heat.  This 
agglutinated  portion  is  not  pounded,  but  simply  broken  into  small  fragments. 

Tests. — ^Pure  oxide  of  copper  is  a  compact,  heavy,  deep-black  powder, 
gritty  to  the  touch ;  upon  exposure  to  a  red  heat  it  must  evolve  no  hypo- 
nitric  acid  fumes,  nor  carbonic  acid ;  the  latter  would  indicate  presence  of 
fragments  of  charcoal,  or  particles  of  dust.    It  must  contain  nothing  soluble 

*  If  the  scales  oontain  lime,  digest  them  with  water,  coDtaining  a  little  nitric  acid, 
for  a  long  time,  wash,  and  then  proceed  as  above. 
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in  water.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has  been  exposed  to  an  intense 
red  heat  should  be  hard,  and  of  a  greyish-black  color. 

Uses. — Oxide  of  copper  serves  to  oxidize  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
organic  substances,  yielding  up  its  oxygen  wholly  or  in  part,  according  to 
circumstances.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has  been  heated  to 
the  most  intense  redness  is  particularly  useful  in  the  analysis  of  volatile 
fluids. 

N.B.  The  oxide  of  copper,  after  use,  may  be  regenerated  by  oxLidation 
with  nitric  acid,  and  subsequent  ignition.  Should  it  have  become  mixed 
with  alkaline  salts  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process,  it  is  first  digested 
with  very  dilute  cold  nitric  acid,  and  washed  afterwards  with  water.  To 
purify  oxide  of  copper  containing  chloride,  E.  Erlenheteb  recommends 
to  ignite  it  in  a  tube,  first  in  a  stream  of  moist  air,  and  finally,  when  the 
escaping  gas  ceases  to  redden  litmus  paper,  in  dry  air.  By  these  opera- 
tions any  oxides  of  nitrogen  that  may  have  remained  are  also  removed. 

2.  Chromate  of  Lead. 

Prqmration. — ^Precipitate  a  clear  filtered  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  with  a  small  excess  of  bichromate  of 
potassa;  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  and  at  last  thoroughly  on 
a  linen  strainer ;  dry,  put  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  to  bright 
redneas  until  the  mass  is  fairly  in  iusion.  Pour  out  upon  a  stone  slab  or 
iron  plate,  break,  pulverize,  pass  through  a  fine  metallic  sieve,  and  keep 
the  tolerably  fine  powder  for  use. 

Tests. — ^Chromate  of  lead  is  a  heavy  powder,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-brown 
color.  It  must  evolve  no  carbonic  acid  upon  the  application  of  a  red  heat; 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  would  indicate  contamination  with  organic 
matter,  dust,  &c.     It  must  contain  nothing  soluble  in  water. 

Uses. — ^Chromate  of  lead  serves,  the  same  as  oxide  of  copper,  for  the 
combustion  of  organic  substances.  It  is  converted,  in  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, into  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  basic  chromate  of  lead.  It 
suffers  the  same  decomposition,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  when  heated  by 
itself  above  its  point  of  fusion.  The  property  of  chromate  of  lead  to  fuse 
at  a  red  heat  renders  it  preferable  to  oxide  of  copper  as  an  oxidizing  agent, 
in  cases  where  we  have  to  act  upon  difficultly  combustible  substances. 

N.B.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  a  second  time.  For  this  piurpose 
it  is  fused  again  (being  first  roasted,  if  necessary),  and  then  powdered. 
After  having  been  twice  used  it  is  powdered,  moistened  with  nitric  acid^ 
dried,  and  fiu^ed.  In  this  way  the  chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again  indefinitely  (Yohl*). 

3.  Oxygen  Gas. 

PreparoAion. — ^Triturate  100  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with 
exactly  O'l  grm.  of  finely-powdered  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  introduce 
the  mixture  into  a  plain  retort,  which  must  not  be  more  than  half  fiill ; 
expose  the  retort,  over  a  charcoal  fire,  at  first  to  a  gentle,  and  then  to  a 
gradually  increased  heat.  As  soon  as  the  salt  b^ns  to  fuse,  shake  the 
retort  a  little,  that  the  contents  may  be  uniformly  heated.  The  evolution 
of  oxygen  speedily  conmiences,  and  proceeds  rapidly,  but  not  impetuously, 
provided  the  above  proportion  between  the  chlorate  of  potassa  and  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  be  adhered  to.  As  soon  as  the  air  is  expelled  from 
the  retort,  connect  the  glass  tube,  fixed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  by  means 

*  Annaleii  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.,  106, 127. 
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of  a  tight-fitting  perforated  cork,  with  an  india-rubber  tube  inserted  into 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  gasometer ;  the  glass  tube  must  be  sufiicientljr 
wide^  and  there  must  be  sufficient  space  left  around  the  india-rubber  to 
permit  the  free  efflux  of  the  displaced  water.  Continue  the  application  of 
heat  to  the  retort  imtil  incipient  redness  having  been  reached,  the  cyoIu- 
tion  of  gas  has  altogether  or  very  nearly  ceased.  It  is  advisable  to  coat 
the  retort  up  to  the  middle  of  the  body  with  several  layers  of  a  thin  paste 
made  of  clay  and  water,  with  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or 
borax. 

100  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potassa  give  about  27  litres  of  oxygen 
gas. 

The  oxygen  gas  produced  by  this  process  is  moist,  and  may  contain 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  of  chlorine.  The  gas  prepared  firom 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
binoxide  of  manganese  always  contains  a  rather  considerable  quantity  of 
chlorine  gas.  These  impurities  must  be  removed,  and  the  oxygen  gas 
thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  be  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis. 
The  gas  is,  therefore,  passed  from  the  gasometer,  first  Uirough  a  Liebig^s 
bulb-apparatus  filled  with  solution  of  potassa  of  1*27  sp.  gr.,  then  through 
a  U-tube  containing  pumice-stone,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  after- 
wards through  several  tubes  filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  lastly 
through  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 

Tests. — ^A  chip  of  wood  which  has  been  kindled  and  blown  out,  so  as 
to  leave  a  spark  at  the  extremity,  must  immediately  burst  into  flame  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas.  The  gas  must  not  trouble  lime-water,  nor  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  when  transmitted  through  these  fluids. 

4.  Soda-lime. 

Preparation. — Take  ordinary  solution  of  soda,  ascertain  its  specific  gra- 
vity, weigh  out  a  certain  quantity,  calculate  by  means  of  the  table,  §  218 
the  weight  of  the  hydrate  of  soda  that  must  be  present,  add  twice  this 
latter  weight  of  the  best  quick  lime,  and  then  evf^porate  to  dryness  in  an 
iron  vessel.  Heat  the  residue  in  an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  keep  for  some 
time  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  reduce  the  mass,  whilst  still  warm,  to  a  tole- 
rably fine  powder,  by  poimding  and  sifting  through  a  metallic  sieve.  Keep 
the  powder  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.     . 

Tests. — Soda-lime  must  not  efiervesce  too  much  when  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess;  but  more  particularly,. it  must  not 
evolve  ammonia,  when  mixed  with  pure  sugar,  and  heated  to  redness. 

Uses. — Soda-lime  serves  for  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
stances.     For  the  rationale  of  its  action,  see  the   chapter  on  Organic 

Analysis. 

5.  Metallic  Copper. 

Metallic  copper  serves,  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances,  to 
«fiect  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas  that  may.  form  in  the  course  of 
the  analytical  process. 

It  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  turnings,  or  in  that  of  close  wire  spirals ; 
QT  of  smaU  rolls  made  of  thin  sheet  copper.  A  length  of  from  7  to  10 
/pentimetres  is  given  to  the  spirals  or  rolls,  and  just  sufiicient  thickness 
$x>  admit  of  their  being  inserted  into  the  combustion  tube.  To  have  it 
perfectly  firee  from  dust,  oxide,  &c.,  it  is  first  heated  to  redness  in  the 
open  aif ,  in  a  crucible,  until  the  surface  is  oxidized ;  it  is  then  put  into 
a  glass  or  porcelain   tube,  through  which  an  uninterrupted  current  of 
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dry  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted ;  and  when  all  atmospheric  air  has  been 
espelled  from  the  eyolution  apparatus  and  the  tube,  the  latter  is  in  its 
whole  length  heated  to  redness.  The  operator  should  make  sure  that 
^e  atmospheric  air  has  been  thoroughly  expelled,  before  he  proceeds 
to  apply  heat  to  the  tube;  neglect  of  this  precaution  may  lead  to  an 
explosion. 

6.    POTASSA. 

a.  Solution  of  Potcisaa. 

Solution  of  potassa  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate,  wilih  the  aid  of  milk 
of  lime,  in  the  way  described  in  the  "  QuaUtative  Analysis,*'  for  the  pre- 
paration  of  solution  of  soda.  The  proportions  are — 1  part  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  to  12  parts  of  water,  and  |  part  of  lime,  slaked  to  paste  with 
Uiree  times  the  quantity  of  warm  water. 

The  decanted  clear  solution  is  evaporated,  in  an  iron  yessel,  over  a 
strong  fire,  until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*27  ;  it  is  then,  whilst  still 
warm,  poured  into  a  bottle,  which  is  well-closed,  and  allowed  to  stand  at 
rest  until  all  solid  particles  have  subsided.  The  clear  solution  is  finally 
drawn  off  firom  the  deposit,  and  kept  for  use. 

h.  Hydrate  of  Potassa  (common). 

The  commercial  hydrate  of  potassa  in  sticks  will  answer  the  purpose. 
If  you  wish  to  prepare  it,  evaporate  solution  of  potassa  (a)  in  a  silver 
vessel,  over  a  strong  fire,  until  the  residuary  hydrate  fiows  like  oil,  and 
white  fumes  begin  to  rise  from  the  surface.  Pour  the  fused  mass  out  on  a 
clean  iron  plate,  and  break  it  up  into  small  pieces.  Keep  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

c.  Hydrate  of  Potassa  (purified  with  alcohol),  see  "  Qual.  Anal." 
p.  43. 

Uses. — Solution  of  potassa  serves  for  the  absorption,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  many  cases,  a  tube  filled 
with  hydrate  of  potassa  is  used,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  filled  with 
solution  of  potassa.  Hydrate  of  potassa  purified  with  alcohol,  which  is 
perfectly  free  from,  sulphate  of  potassa,  is  employed  for  the  determination 
of  sulphur  in  organic  substances. 

.  7.  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

a.  Crude  fused  Chloride  of  Calcium. 
Preparation. — Digest,  with  warm  water,  the  residuary  mixture  of 
chloride  of  calcium  and  lime  which  remains  afler  the  preparation  of 
ammonia;  filter,  neutralize  the  alkaline  filtrate  exactly  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pan  ;  fuse  the  residue  in 
an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  pour  out  the  fused  mass,  and  break  into  pieces. 
Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

h.  Pure  Chloride  of  Calcium, 

Preparation, — ^Dissolve  the  crude  chloride  of  calcium  of  a  in  lime-water, 
filter  the  solution,  and  neutralize  exactly  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  evapo- 
rate, in  a  porcelain  dish,  to  dryness,  and  expose  the  residue  for  several 
hours  to  a  tolerably  strong  heat  (about  200^),  on  the  sand-bath.  The 
white  and  porous  mass  obtained  by  this  process  consists  of  Ca  CI  +  2  aq. 

Uses, — The  crude  fused  chloride  of  calcium  serves  to  dry  moist  gases ; 
the  pure  chloride  is  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis  for  the  absorption 
and  estimation  of  the  water  formed  by  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the 
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analysed  substence.     The  solution  of  the  pure  chloride  of  calcium  must 
not  show  an  alkaline  reaction. 

8.  Bichromate  of  Potassa. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  of  commerce  is  purified  by  repeated  recrystalliza- 
tion,  imtil  chloride  of  barium  produces  in  the  solution  of  a  sample  of  it  in. 
water,  a  precipitate  which  completely  dissolvea  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Bi- 
chromate of  potassa  thus  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid  is  required 
more  particularly  for  the  oxidation  of  organic  substances  with  a  view 
to  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  them.  Where  the  salt  is 
intended  for  other  purposes,  e.g.^  to  determine  the  carbon  of  organio 
bodies,  by  heating  them  with  chromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  one 
recrystalHzation  is  sufficient. 


SECTION    III. 


FORMS  AKD  COMBINATIONS  IN  WHICH  SUBSTANCES  ARE  SEPA- 
RATED FROM  EACH  OTHER,  OR  IN  WHICH  THEIR  WEIGHT  IS 
DETERMINED. 

§  67. 

The  quantitatiTe  analysis  of  a  compound  substance  requires,  as  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  condition,  a  correct  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
composition  and  properties  of  the  new  combinations,  into  which  it  is 
intended  to  convert  its  several  individual  constituents,  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  them  from  one  another,  and  determining  their  seversd  weights. 
Regarding  the  properties  of  the  new  compounds,  we  have  to  inquire  more 
particularly,  in  the  first  place,  how  they  behave  wit^  solvents ;  secondly, 
what  is  their  deportment  in  the  air ;  and,  thirdly,  what  is  their  behavior 
on  ignition  ?  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  compounds  are 
the  better  adapted  for  quantitative  determination  the  more  insoluble  they 
are,  and  the  less  alteration  they  undergo  upon  (exposure  to  air  or  to  a  high 
temperature. 

The  composition  of  bodies  is  expressed  either  in  per-cents,  or  in  stoichio- 
metrical  or  symbolic  formulas ;  by  means  of  the  latter,  the  constitution  of 
the  more  firequently  recurring  compounds  may  be  easily  remembered.  In 
this  Section  the  composition  of  the  substances  treated  of  is  given  in  three 
different  ways,  in  as  many  columns :  the  first  column  gives  the  com- 
position of  the  substance  in  symbols ;  the  second,  in  equivalents  (H  =  1) ; 
the  third,  in  per-cents.  With  respect  to  its  composition,  a  compound  is  the 
better  adapted  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  a  body  the  less  it 
contains  relatively  of  that  body ;  since  any  error  or  loss  of  substance  that 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process  will  exercise  the  less 
influence  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Thus,  ammonio-bichloride  of 
platinum,  for  instance,  is,  in  this  respect,  better  adapted  than  chloride  of 
ammonium,  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen ;  since  the  former  contains 
only  6*27  per  cent.,  while  the  latter  contains  26*2  per  cent,  of  the  element  in 
question. 

Suppose  we  have  to  analyse  a  nitrogenous  substance ; — we  estimate  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 
When  the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute  accuracy,  0*300  grm.  of  the 
analysed  body  yields  1*000  grm.  of  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  :  100 
parts  of  this  double  chloride  contain  6*27  parts  of  nitrogen,  1*000  contains 
therefore  0*0627  of  that  element.  These  00627  have  been  derived  from 
0*300  of  substance;  100  parts  of  the  analysed  body,  consequently,  contain 
20*90  of  nitrogen. 

We  now  make  a  second  analysis,  in  which  we  convert  the  nitrogen  of 
the  substance  to  be  analysed  into  chloride  of  ammonium,  instead  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  and  chloride  of  ammoniupi  :*  we  again  conduct  the 

II.  H 
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process  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  obtain  from  0*300  of  the  substance 
under  examination,  0*2394  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  corresponding  to 
00627  of  nitrogen,  or  2090  per  cent. 

Now,  let  us  assume  a  loss  of  10  milligrammes  to  have  occurred  in  each 
process: — this  will  alter  the  result,  in  the  first  instance,  from  1*000  to 
0*990  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  corresponding 
to  0*062073  of  nitrogen,  or  20*69  per  cent. ;  the  loss  of  nitrogen  will  there- 
fore be  20*90  -  20*69  =  0*21. 

In  the  second  instance  the  result  will  be  altered  from  0*2394  to  0*2294 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  corresponding  to  0*0601  of  nitrogen,  qr  20*03 
per  cent.     The  loss  in  this  case  will  consequently  amount  to  0*87. 

We  see  here  that  the  same  error  occasions,  in  the  one  case,  a  loss  of  0*21 
per  cent.,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen ;  whilst,  in  the  other  case, 
the  loss  amounts  to  0*87  per  cent. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  and  examine  those  combinations  of 
the  several  bodies  which  are  best  adapted  for  their  quantitative  determina- 
tion. The  description  given  of  the  external  form  and  appearance  of  the 
new  compoimds  relates  more  particularly  to  the  state  in  which  they  are 
obtained  in  our  analyses.  With  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  new  com- 
poimds, we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  enumeration  of  those  which  bear 
upon  the  special  object  we  have  more  immediately  in  view. 

A. — FOBMS  IN  WHICH   THE  BASES  ARE   WEIGHED  OR  PRECIPITATED. 

BASES   OF  THE   FIRST  GROUP. 
§   68. 

1.  PoTASsA  (or  Potash). 
The  combinations  best  suited  for  the  weighing  of  potassa  are,  sulphate 

OF   POTASSA,   NITRATE    OF    POTASSA,    CHLORIDE    OF    POTASSIUM,    BICHLORIDE  OF 

PLATINUM  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  (Potassio-Bichloridc  of  Platinum). 

a.  Sulphate  of  potassa  crystallizes  usually  in  small,  hard,  oblique,  four- 
sided  prisms,  or  in  double  six-sided  pyramids ;  in  the  analytical  process 
it  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolves  with  some  difficulty 
in  water  (1  part  requiring  10  parts  of  water  of  12**),  it  is  almost  absolutely 
insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  but  slightly  more  soluble  in  alcohol  containing 
sulphuric  acid  (Expt.  No.  6).  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors;  it  is 
unalterable  in  the  air.  The  crystals  decrepitate  strongly  when  heated, 
yielding  at  the  same  time  a  little  water,  which  they  hold  mechanically 
confined.  The  decrepitation  of  crystals  that  have  been  kept  long  drying 
is  less  marked.  When  very  strongly  ignited  for  a  long  time  the  salt  loses 
weight  a  little,  even  when  reducing  gases  are  excluded, — ^the  residue  pos- 
sesses an  alkaline  reaction  (Al.  Mitscherlich*).  When  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  in  conjimction  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  potassa  is 
partly,  and,  upon  repeated  application  of  the  process,  wholly,  converted, 
with  effervescence,  into  chloride  of  potassium  (H.  Rose). 
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Bisulpbate  of  potassa  (K  O,  S  O,  +  H  O,  S  O,),  which  is  always  pro- 
duced when  the  neutral  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  free  sidphuric 
add,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  fusible  even  at  a  moderate  heat.  At 
a  red  heat,  it  loses  half  its  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  the  basic  water, 
but  not  readily — ^the  complete  conversion  of  the  acid  into  the  neutral  salt 
requiring  the  long-conldnued  application  of  an  intense  red  heat.  However, 
when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of  ammonia — which  may  be 
readily  procured  by  repeatedly  throwing  into  the  faint  red-hot  crucible 
containing  the  bisulphate,  small  lumps  of  pure  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
put^ng  on  the  lid — the  aci(^  salt  changes  readily  and  quickly  to  the  neutral 
sulphate.  The  transformation  may  be  considered  complete  as  soon  as  the 
salt,  which  was  so  readily  fusible  before,  assumes  the  solid  state,  at  a  &int 
red  heat. 

b.  Nitrate  of  potassa  crystallizes  generally  in  long  six-sided  striated 
prisms.     In  analysis  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass ;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,^and  sparingly  soluble 
in  spirit  of  wine.     It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors,  and  is  imalterable  in 
the  air.     On  being  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  Ikr  below  redness,  it  fuses 
unaltered  and  without  any  diminution  of  weight ;  upon  the  application  of 
a  stronger  heat,  it  changes  into  nitrite  of  potassa,  wil^  evolution  of  oxygen ; 
and  if  the  heat  be  increased  to  very  intense  redness,  it  becomes  converted 
into  caustic  potassa,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.   When  ignited 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
neadily  and  completely  converted  into  chloride  of  potassium.     When  re- 
peatedly evaporated  with  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it  is  completely  converted 
into  oxalate  of  potassa.    When  evaporated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
repeatedly   (4  to  6  times),  it  is  completely  converted  into  chloride  of 
potasaiuni. 
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c.  Chloride  o/  potassium  crystallizes  usually  in  cubes,  oflen  lengthened 
to  columns ;  rarely  in  octahedra.     In  analysis  we  obtain  it  either  in  the 
former  shape,  or  as  a  crystalline  mass.     It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but 
much  leas  so  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  in  absolute  alcohol  it  is  nearly 
insoluble,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.     It  does  not  affect 
vegetable  colors,  and  is  unalterable  in  the  air.     When  heated,  it  decrepi- 
tates, unless  it  has  been  kept  long  drying,  with  expulsion  of  a  little  water 
mechanically  confined  in  it.     At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  fuses  unaltered 
and  without  diminution  of  weight ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature, 
it  volatilizes  in  white  ^^mies ;  this  volatilization  proceeds  the  more  slowly, 
the  more  effectually  the  access  of  air  is  prevented  (Expt.  No.  7).     When 
repeatedly  evaporated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it  is  converted 
into  oxalate  of  potassa.     When  evaporated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  readily  and  completely  into  nitrate.     On  ignition  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potassa  and  cyanide  of  potassium  are  formed  in 
noticeable  quantities. 
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d.  Bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  (Potassio-bichloride 
of  Platinum)  presents  either  small  reddish-yellow  octahedra,  or  a  lemon - 
colored  powder.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot 
water ;  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
spirit  of  wine — one  part  requiring  for  its  solution,  respectively,  12083 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  3775  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent, 
and  1053  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.  (Expt.  No.  8,  a).  Presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  sensibly  increases  the  solubility  (Expt.  No.  8,  b). 
In  caustic  potassa  it  dissolves  completely  to  a  yellow  fluid.  It  is  unalterable 
in  the  air,  and  at  100®.  On  exposure  to  an  intense  red  heat,  2  eq.  of 
chlorine  escape,  metaUic  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  being  left; 
but  even  after  long-continued  fusion,  there  remains  always  a  little  potassio- 
bichloride  of  platinum  which  resists  decomposition.  Complete  decompo- 
sition is  easily  effected,  by  igniting  the  double  salt  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  or  with  some  oxalic  acid. 

According  to  Andrews,  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  even  though  dried  at  a  temperature  considerably  exceeding 
100**,  retains  still  0-0055  of  its  weight  of  water. 
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§  69. 

2.  Soda. 

Soda  is  usually  weighed  as  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  soda,  chloride 
OF  sodium,  or  carbonate  of  soda.     It  is  separated  from  potassa  in  the  form 

of  SODIO-BICIILORIDE  OF  PLATINUM. 

a.  The  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a  white 
very  friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol ;  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  slightly  increases  its 
solubility  in  that  menstruum;  it  is  somewhat  more  readily  soluble- in 
spirit  of  wine  (Expt.  No.  9).  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors;  upon 
exposure  to  moist  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water  (Expt.  No.  10).  When 
heated  to  fusion,  it  scarcely  loses  weight,  but  when  exposed  to  a  white 
heat  for  a  long  time,  it  decidedly  loses  weight,  even  when  reducing  gases 
are  excluded;  the  residue  then  shows  a  slight  alkaline  reaction  (Ax.  Mit- 
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SCHERLICH*).     When  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  comports  itself 
the  same  as  sulphate  of  potassa  under  similar  circumstances. 
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Bisnlphate  of  soda  (Na  O,-  S  O,  +  H  O,  S  O,),  which  is  always  produced 
upon  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess,  fuses  even  at  a  gentle  heat ;  it  may  be  readily  converted  into 
the  neutral  salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  con- 
verted into  the  neutral  sulphate  (see  §  68,  a). 

b.  Nitrate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  obtuse  rhombohedra.  In  analysis  it 
is  generally  obtained  as  an  amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
but  is  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  little  more  soluble  in 
spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors,  and  is  unalterable  in 
the  air  imder  common  circumstances ;  but  when  exposed  to  very  moist 
air,  it  absorbs  water.  It  fuses  without  decomposition  at  a  temperature  far 
below  red  heat ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  undergoes  the  same  decompo- 
sition as  nitrate  of  potassa  (see  §  68,  6,  comp.  Expt.  No.  11).  When 
ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  when 
evaporated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  or  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
comports  itself  like  the  corresponding  potassa  salt  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  change  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  effected  more 
esLoly,  that  is,  by  fewer  evaporations,  than  in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  potash 
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c.  Chlonde  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes,  octahedra,  and  hollow  four- 
aided  pyramids.  In  analysis  it  is  frequently  obtained  as  an  amorphous 
mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  much  less  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  100  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  75  per  cent,  dis- 
solve, at  a  temperature  of  15**,  0-7  part  (Wagner).  It  is  neutral  to  vege- 
table colors.  Exposed  to  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere,  it  slowly  ab- 
sorbs water  (Expt.  No.  12).  Crystals  of  this  salt  that  have  not  been 
kept  drying  a  considerable  time  decrepitate  when  heated,  yielding  a  little 
water,  which  they  hold  mechanically  confined.  The  salt  fuses  at  a  red 
heat  without  decomposition ;  at  a  white  heat,  and  in  open  vessels  even  at 
a  bright  red  heat,  it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes  (Expt.  No.  13).  If  a  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  flame  acts  on  fusing  chloride  of  sodium,  hydrochloric 
acid  escapes,  and  some  carbonate  of  soda  is  formed.  On  evaporation  with 
oxalic  or  nitric  acids  as  well  as  by  ignition  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  it 
comports  itself  like  the  corresponding  salt  of  potassa. 

•  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chein.,  83,  485.  t  Ibid.,'  78,  218. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Na 2300     39-34 

CI 35-46     60-66 


58-46     10000 

d.  Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a  white  very 
friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in  solution 
of  ammonia  (Margueritte)  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  reaction  is 
strongly  alkaline.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water  slowly.  On 
moderate  ignition  to  incipient  fusion  it  scarcely  loses  weight;  on  long 
fusion,  however,  it  volatilizes  to  a  considerable  extent  (Comp.  £xpt.  14). 

COMPOSITION. 

NaO 81  58-49 

CO, 22  41-51 


53  10000 

e.  Sodio-bichloride  of  platinum  crystallizes  with  6  equivalents  of  water 
(Na  CI,  Pt  CI,  +  6  aq.),  in  light  yelluw,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals 
which  dissolve  readily  both  in  water  and  in  spirit  of  wine. 

§  70. 

3.  Ammonia. 

Ammonia  is  most  appropriately  weighed  as  chloride  of  ammonium,  or 
as  BICHLORIDE  OF  PLATINUM  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  AMMONIUM  (ammonio-bichloride 
of  platinum). 

Under  certain  circumstances,  ammonia  may  also  be  estimated  from  the 
volume  of  the  nitrogen  gas  eliminated  from  it. 

a.  Chloride  of  ammonium  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  octahedra,  but  more 
frequently  in  feathery  crystals.  In  analysis  we  obtain  it  uniformly  as  a 
white  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors,  and  remains  unaltered 
in  the  air.  Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  when  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  loses  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  becomes  slightly  acid. 
The  diminution  of  weight  occasioned  oy  this  loss  of  ammonia  is  very 
trifling  (Expt.  No.  15).  At  100°  chloride  of  ammonium  loses  nothing, 
or  very  little  of  its  weight  (comp.  same  Expt).  At  a  higher  temperature 
it  volatilizes  readily,  and  without  imdergoing  decomposition. 


NH, 

CI 

coi 

... 

•     *    . 

... 
... 

fPOSITION. 

.     18-00 
.     35-46 

33-67 
66-33 

NH, 
HCl 

53-46 

.     1700 
.     36-46 

100-00 

31-80 
68-20 

53-46  100-00 
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b.  Bichloride  oj  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammomum  (ammonio- 
bichloride  of  platinum)  occurs  either  as  a  heavy,  lemon-colored  powder, 
or  in  small,  hard  octahedral  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  It  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  more  readily  in  spirit  of  wine — 1  part 
requiring  of  absolute  alcohol,  26535  parts ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per 
cent,  1406  parts ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.,  665  parts.  The  pre- 
sence of  free  acid  sensibly  increase^  its  solubility  (Expt.  No.  16).  It 
remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  100°.  Upon  ignition  chlorine  and 
chloride  of  ammonium  escape,  leaving  the  metallic  platinum  as  a  porous 
mass  {spanf^  platinum).  However,  if  due  care  be  not  taken,  in  this  pro- 
cess, to  apply  the  heat  gradually,  the  escaping  fumes  will  carry  off  particles 
of  platinum^  which  will  coat  the  lid  of  the  crucible. 


NH,     . 

Pt 

CI. 

COMPOSITION. 

.     .     .     1800 
.     .     .     98-94 
.     .     .  106-38 

8-06 
44-30 
47-64 

NH.Cl 
PtCl,    . 

223-32 

.     .     .     53-46 
.     .     .  169-86 

100-00 

23-94 
76-06 

NH,     . 
HCl      . 
PtCl,    . 

223-32 

.     .     .     17-00 
.     .     .     36-46 
.     .     .  169-86 

100-00 

7-61 
16-33 
7606 

223-32  10000 

N 14-00  6-27 

H, 4-00  1-79 

Pt 98-94  44-30 

CI, 106-38  47-64 

223-32  100-00 

c.  Nitrogen  gas  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ;  it  mixes  with  air, 
without  producing  the  slightest  coloration ;  it  does  not  aiFect  vegetable 
colors.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-96978  (air  =  1).  One  litre  (one  cubic 
decimeter)  weighs  at  0%  and  0-76  meter  of  the  barometer,  125456  grm. 
It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  1  volume  of  water  absorbing,  at  0®,  and 
0-76  pressure,  002035  vol.;  at  10^  001607  vol.;  at  15^  001478  vol.  of 
nitrogen  gas  (Bunsen). 

BASES  OF  THB   SECOND   GROUP. 

§  71. 
1.  Baryta. 
Baryta  is  weighed  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  baryta,  and 

SILICO-FLUORIDE   OF   BARIUM. 
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a.  Artificially  prepared   sulphate  of  baryta  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  white  powder.     When  recently  precipitated,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
a  clear  filtrate,  especially  if  the  precipitation  was  effected  without  the  aid 
of  heat,  and  the  solution  contains  neither  hydrochloric  acid  nor  chloride  of 
ammonium.     It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  water.     It  has  a  great 
tendency,  upon  precipitation,  to  carry  down  with  'it  other  substances  con- 
tained in  the  solution  from  which  it  separates,  more  particularly  nitrate  of 
baryta,  chloride  of  barium,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.     These  substances 
can  generally  be  completely  removed  only  after  ignition,  by  washing  with 
appropriate  solvents.     Even  the  precipitate  obtained  from  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  contains  traces  of 
chloride  of  barium,  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove,  even  by  washing 
with  boiling  water,  but  which  are  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  (Siegle).     Cold 
dilute  acids  dissolve  trifling,  yet  appreciable  traces  of  sulphate  of  baryta ; 
for  instance,  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1'032  sp.  gr.  dissolve  0*062  parts 
of  Ba  O,  S  O,.      Cold  concentrated  acids  dissolve  considerably  more ; 
thus,  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1*167  sp.  gr.  dissolve  2  parts  of  Ba  O, 
S  O,   (Calvert).      Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  also  dissolves  appreciable 
traces ;  thus  230  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  afi;er 
a  quarter  of  an  hour^s  boiling  with  0*679  grm.  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  to 
have  dissolved  of  it  0*048  grm.     Acetic  acid  dissolves  less  sulphate  of 
baryta  than  the  other  acids;  thus,  80  c.  c.  of  acetic  acid  of  1*02  sp.  gr. 
were  found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour^s  boiling  with  0*4  grm.  of  Ba  O, 
S  O,,  to  have  dissolved  only  0002  grm.    (Siegle).      Free  chlorine  con- 
siderably increases  the  solubility  of  sulphate  of  baryta  (O.  L.  Erdmann). 
Several  salts  more  particularly  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  baryta 
by  sulphuric  acid.    1  observed  this  some  time  ago  with  chloride  of  magne- 
sium, but  nitrate  of  ammonia  (Mittentzwey)  and  alkaline  citrates  (Spiller) 
possess  this  property  in  a  high  degree.     In  tlie  last  case  the  precipitate 
appears  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.     If  a  fiuid  contains  meta- 
phosphoric  acid,  baryta  cannot  be  completely  precipitated  out  of  it  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  resulting  precipitate  too  is  not  pure,  but 
contains  phosphoric  acid  (Scheerer,  Rube).     Sulphate  of  baryta  remains 
quite  unaltered  in  the  air,  at  100^,  and  even  at  a  red  heat.     On  ignition 
with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  it  is  converted 
comparatively  easily,  but  as  a  rule  only  partially,  into  sulphide  of  barium. 
On  ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  baryta  undergoes 
partial  decomposition.     It  is  not  affected,  or  affected  but  very  slightly,  by 
cold  solutions  of  alkaline  bicarbonates  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  solu- 
tions of  the  monocarbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  when  cold  have  only  a 
slight  decomposing  action  upon  it ;    but  when  boiling,  and  upon  repeated 
application,  they  effect  at  last  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt  (U. 
Hose).     By  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphate  of  baryta  is  readily 
decomposed. 

COMPOSITION. 

BaO     .     .     .     .     76*5  65*67 

SO 400  34*38 


116*5  100*00 

5.  Artificially  prepared  carbonate  of  baryta  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
white  powder.  It  dissolves  in  14137  parts  of  cold,  and  in  15421  parts  of 
boiling  water  (Expt.  No.  17).     It  dissolves  far  more  readily  in  solutions  of 
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chloride  of  ammonium  or  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  from  these  solutions  it  is, 
however,  precipitated  again,  though  not  completely,  by  caustic  ammonia. 
In  water  containing  free  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  baryta  dissolves  to 
bicarbonate.  In  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it 
is  nearly  insoluble,  one  part  requiring  about  141000  parts  (Expt.  No.  18). 
Its  solution  in  water  has  a  very  famt  alkaline  reaction.  Alkaline  citrates 
and  metaphosphates  impede  the  precipitation  of  baryta  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  When  exposed 
to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  it  slowly  yields  up  the  whole  of  its 
carbonic  acid ;  this  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  promoted  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  aqueous  vapor.  Upon  heating  it  to  redness  with 
charcoal,  caustic  baryta  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

COMPOSITION. 

BaO     .     .     .     .     76-5  7767 

CO,     ....     220  22-33 


98-5  10000 

e,  Siltoo-Jiuoride  of  barium  forms  small,  hard,  and  colorless  crystals,  or 
(more  generally)  a  crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  3800  parts  of  cold 
water ;  in  hot  water  it  is  more  readily  soluble  (Expt.  No.  19).  The  pre- 
sence of  free  hydrochloric  acid  increases  its  solubility  considerably  (Expt. 
No.  20).  Chloride  of  ammonium  acts  also  in  the  same  way  (1  part  silico- 
fluoride  of  barium  dissolves  in  428  parts  of  saturated,  and  589  parts  of 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  J.  W.  Mallet).  In  spirit  of 
wine  it  is  almost  insoluble.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100°  j 
when  ignited,  it  is  decomposed  into  fluoride  of  silicon,  which  escapes, 
and  fluoride  of  barium,  which  remains. 

OOICPOSITION.  • 

BaFl     .     .     87-5         62-72  Ba    .     .     68-5  4910 

SiFl,      .     .     520        37-28  Si      .     .     140  1004 

Fl,    .     .     570  40-86 


139-5      10000  139-5         10000 

§72. 
2.  Stroktia. 
Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  strontta,  or  as  carbonate  of 

STRONTIA. 

a.  Sulphate  of  strontia^  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white  powder.  It 
dissolves  in  6895  parts  of  cold,  and  9638  parts  of  boiling  water  (Expt. 
No.  21).  In  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  still  more  difficultly 
soluble,  requiring  firom  1 1000  to  12000  parts  (Expt.  No.  22).  Of  cold 
hydrochloric  acid  of  8-5  per  cent.,  it  requires  474  parts ;  of  cold  nitric 
acid  of  4*8  per  cent.,  432  parts ;  of  cold  acetic  acid  of  15*6  per  cent. 

of  A,  HO,  as  much  as  7843  parts  (Expt.  No.  23).  It  dissolves  in  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  but  is  precipitated  again  from  this  solution  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  Metaphosphoric  acid  (Sgheerer,  Rube),  and  also  alkaline 
citrates,  but  not  free  citric  acid  (Spiller),  impede  the  precipitation  of  strontia 
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by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  both  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in 
spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors ;  and  remains  unaltered 
in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  When  exposed  to  a  most  intense  red  heat, 
it  fuses  without  undergoing  decomposition.  When  ignited  with  charcoal, 
or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  it  is  converted  into  sulphide  of 
strontium.  The  solutions  of  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  potassa,  soda, 
and  ammonia  decompose  sulphate  of  strontia  completely  at  the  common 
temperatiu-e,  even  when  considerable  quantities  of  alkaline  sulphates 
are  present  (H.  Kose).     Boiling  promotes  the  decomposition. 

COMPOSITION. 

SrO     .     .     .     .     5175  56-40 

SO 40-00  43-60 


91-75  100-00 

h.  Carbonate  of  strontia^  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white,  light,  loose 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  18045  parts  of 
water  (Expt.  No.  24).  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  its  solubility 
(Expt.  No.  25).  It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  solutions  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  but  is  precipitated  agiun  from  these 
solutions  by  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  more  completely 
than  carbonate  of  barjrta  under  similar  circumstances.  Water  impr^nated 
with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it  as  bicarbonate.  Its  reaction  is  very  feebly 
alkaline.  Alkaline  citrates  and  metaphosphates  impede  the  precipitation  of 
strontia  by  alkaline  carbonates.  Ignited  with  access  of  air  it  is  infusible, 
but  when  exposed  to  a  most  intense  heat,  it  fuses  and  gradually  loses 
its  carbonic  acid.  On  ignition  with  charcoal,  caustic  strontia  is  formed, 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  gas. 


SrO 
CO, 


eOMPOSITION. 

.     .    51-75 

70-17 

.     .     2200 

29-83 

73-75 

100-00 

§73. 

3.  Lime. 

Lime  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  lime,  or  as  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
to  convert  it  into  the  latter  form,  it  is  first  usually  precipitated  as  oxalate 
of  lime. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  is  a  loose,  white 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  430  parts,  at  100**, 
in  460  parts  of  water  (Poggiale).  Presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
increases  its  solubility.  It  dissolves  with  comparative  ease,  especially  on 
gently  warming,  in  aqueous  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  (Diehl.)  The 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  In 
alcohol  and  in  spirit  of  wine  of  90  per  cent,  it  is  almost  absolutely  in- 
soluble. Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water.  It  remains  un- 
altered at  a  dull  red  heat.     Heated  to  intense  bright  redness,  it  fuses 
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wifhoat  undergoing  decomposition.  At  a  white  heat  it  loses  sulphuric 
acid  and  its  weight  is  considerablj  diminished — ^the  residue  has  an  alkaline 
Teacdon.  (Al.  Mitsgherlich  *).  On  ignition  with  charcoal  or  under  the 
influence  of  reducing  gases  it  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  calcium.  Solu- 
tions of  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonatea  decompose  sulphate  of  lime 
more  readily  still  than  sulphate  of  strontia. 

COMPOSITION. 

CaO 28  4118 

SO 40  58-82 


68  100-00 

5.  Artificiallj  prepared  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  fine  white  powder.     It 
disBolyes  in   10601  parts  of  cold,  and  in  8834  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Expt.  No  26).     The  solution  has  a  barely  perceptible  alkaline  reaction. 
In  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it   dLssolvea 
much  more  sparingly,  one  part  of  the  salt  requiring  about  65000  parts 
(Expt.  No.  27) ;  this  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
Presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  increases  the 
solubility  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  the  salt  is  precipitated  again  firom 
these  solutions  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  more  com- 
pletely than  carbonate  of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances.      Neutral 
salts  of  potassa  and  soda  likewise  increase  its  solubility.     The  precipitation 
of  lime   by  alkaline  carbonate  is  completely  prevented  or  considerably 
interfered  with   by  the  presence  of  alkaline  citrates  (Spiller)  or  meta- 
phosphates  (Rube).     Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  car- 
bonate of  lime  as  bicarbonate.      Carbonate  of  lime  remains  unaltered  in 
the  air,  at  100",  and  even  at  a  low  red  heat ;  but  upon  the  application  of 
a  stronger  heat,  more  particularly  with  free  access  of  air,  it  gradually  loses 
its  carbonic  acid.     By  means  of  a  gas  blowpipe-lamp,  carbonate  of  lime 
(about  0*5   grm.),  in  an   open  platinum   crucible,  is  without  difiSculty 
reduced  to  the  caustic  state ;  attempts  to  effect  complete  reduction  over  a 
spirit  lamp  with  double  draught  have,  however,  failed  (Expt.  No.  28).     It 
is  decomposed  far  more  readily  when  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated 
to  redness,  giving  off  its  carbonic  acid,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide. 

COMPOSITION. 

CaO 28  6600 

CO 22  4400 


50  100-00 

c.  Oxalate  of  lime,  precipitated  from  hot  or  concentrated  solutions,  is  a 
fine  white  powder  consisting  of  infinitely  minute  indistinct  crystals,  and 
almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  If  the  oxalic  acid  is  held  to  be 
bibaaic,  the  salt  has  the  formula,  2  CaO,  C^  O,  +  2  aq.  When  pre- 
cipitated from  cold,  extremely  dilute  solutions,  the  salt  presents  a  more 
distinctly  crystalline  appearance,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  2  CaO,  C^ 
0^  +  2  aq.  and  2  CaO,  C^  O,  +  6  aq.  (Souchay  and  Lenssen).  Presence 
of  6ree  oxalic  acid  and  acetic  acid  slightly  increases  the  solubility  of 
Dxalate  of  lime.     The  stronger  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid)  dis- 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.,  83,  485. 
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solve  it  readily ;  from  these  solutions  it  is  precipitated  again  unaltered,  by 
alkalies;  and  also  (provided  the  excess  of  acid  be  not  too  great)  by 
alkaline  oxalates  or  alkaline  acetates  added  in  excess.  Oxalate  of  lime 
does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
chloride  of  strontium,  even  though  these  solutions  be  hot  and  concentrated ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolves  readily  and  in  appreciable  quantities, 
in  hot  solutions  of  the  salts  belonging  to  the  magnesia  group.  From  these 
solutions  it  is  reprecipitated  by  an  excess  of  alkaline  oxalate  (Souchat  and 
Lenssen).  Alkaline  citrates  (Spiller)  and  metaphosphates  (Rube)  impede 
the  precipitation  of  lime  by  alkaline  oxalates.  When  treated  with  solu- 
tions of  many  of  the  heavy  metals,  c.^.,  with  solution  of  chloride  of  copper, 
nitrate  of  silver,  &c.,  oxalate  of  lime  suffers  decomposition,  a  soluble  salt 
of  lime  being  formed,  and  an  oxalate  of  the  heavy  metallic  oxide,  which 
separates  immediately,  or  afler  some  time  (Reynoso).  Oxalate  of  lime  is 
unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100^.  Dried  at  the  latter  temperature,  it 
has  invariably  the  following  composition  (Expt.  No.  29,  and  also  Sodchay 
and  Lenssen.*) 

2  CaO 56     38-36 

C,  O. 72     49-32 

2aq 18      12-32 


146    100-00 

At  205**  oxalate  of  lime  loses  its  water,  without  undergoing  decompo- 
sition ;  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  still  scarcely  reaching  dull 
redness,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  decomposed,  without  actual  separation  of 
carbon,  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  powder,  which 
was  previously  of  snowy  whiteness,  transiently  assumes  a  gray  color  in  the 
course  of  this  process,  even  though  the  oxalate  be  perfectly  pure.  Upon 
continued  application  of  heat,  this  gray  color  disappears  again.  If  the 
oxalate  of  lime  is  heated  in  small  coherent  fragments,  such  as  are  obtained 
upon  drying  the  precipitated  salt  on  a  filter,  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  the  decomposition  can  be  readily  traced  by  this  transient  appear- 
ance of  gray.  If  the  process  of  heating  be  conducted  properly,  the  residue 
will  not  contain  a  trace  of  caustic  lime.  Hydrated  oxalate  of  lime  exposed 
suddenly  to  a  dull  red  heat,  is  decomposed  with  considerable  separation  of 
carbon. 

§  74. 
4.  Magnesia. 

Magnesia  is  weighed  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  pyrophosphate  op 
magnesia,  or  pure  magnesia.  To  convert  it  into  the  pyrophosphate,  it 
is  precipitated  as  basic  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

a.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  magiusia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
opaque  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water.  It  is  nearly  altogether  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol,  but  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 
It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water 
rapidly.  At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  remains  unaltered  ;  but  when  heated 
to  intense  redness,  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  losing  part  of  its 
acid,  after  which  it  is  no  longer  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  By  means  ol 
a  blowpipe-lamp,  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric 

*  AnuaL  der  Cbem.  und  Pharm.,  100,  822. 
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acid  from  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Expt.  No.  30). 
Ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  not  de- 
composed. 

COMPOSITION. 

MgO 20  83-33 

SO, 40  66-67 


60  100-00 

h.  Basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  15293  parts  of  cold 
water  (Expt.  No.  31).  In  water  containing  ammonia,  it  is  much  more 
insoluble — one  part  of  the  salt  requiring  about  45000  parts  of  the  solvent 
(Expt.  No.  32).  Chloride  of  ammonium  slightly  increases  its  solubility 
(Expts.  Nos.  34  and  35).  Presence  of  alkaline  phosphates  exercises  no 
influence  in  this  respect.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  even  in  acetic 
acid.   Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

2  MgO,  N  H,0,  P  O,  + 12  aq. 

10  eq.  of  iirater  escape  at  100^,  the  remaining  2,  together  with  the  am- 
monia, at  a  red  heat,  leaving  2  Mg  O,  P  O,.  The  change  of  the  ordinary 
phosphoric  to  pyrophosphoric  acid,  is  indicated  by  a  vivid  incandescence 
of  the  whole  mass. 

If  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  be  then  added  to  the  solution,  the  salt 
is  reprecipitated  completely,  or  more  correctly,  only  so  much  remains  in 
solution  as  corresponds  to  its  ordinary  solubility  in  water  containing 
ammonia  an4  ammoniacal  salt.  Weber  *  having  questioned  the  correctness 
of  this  statement,  I  was  induced  t(^test  it  again  by  experiment  (No.  33). 
I  obtained  exactly  the  same  result  as  before. 

c.  Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  mass, 
often  slightly  inclining  to  gray.  It  is  barely  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
so  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  nitric  acid.  It  remains  unaltered  in  the 
air,  and  at  a  red  heat ;  at  a  very  intense  heat  it  fuses  omaltered.  Ex- 
posed at  a  white  heat  to  the  action  of  hydrogen,  3  Mg  O,  P  O,  is  formed, 
while  P  H„  P  and  P  O,  escape.  3  (2  Mg  O,  P  0,)  =  2  (3  Mg  O,  P  OJ 
+  P  O,  (Struve  t).  It  leaves  the  color  of  moist  turmeric-,  and  of  reddened 
litmus  paper  unchanged. 

If  we  dissolve  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
add  water  to  the  solution,  boil  for  some  time,  and  then  precipitate  with 
ammonia  in  excess,  we  obtain  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  which,  aifler  ignition,  affords  less  2  Mg  O,  P  O^,  than  was 
originally  employed.  Weber  gives  the  loss  as  from  1*3  to  2*3  per  cent. 
My  own  experiments  (No.  36)  confirm  this  statement,  and  point  out  the 
ciicamstances  under  which  the  loss  is  the  least  considerable.  By  long- 
continued  fusion  with  mixed  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda,  pyrophosphate 
of  magnesia  is  completely  decomposed,  the  phosphoric  acid  being  recon- 
verted into  the  tribasic  state.  If,  therefore,  we  treat  the  fused  mass  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  add  water  and  ammonia,  we  re-obtain  0|i 
igniting  the  precipitate  the  whole  quantily^  of  the  salt  used. 

♦  Pogg.  78,  p  162.  t  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  79,  349. 
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2MgO      ...     4000  86-04 

PO.      ....     7100  63-96 


11100  100-00 

d.  Pure  magnesia  is  s  white,  light,  loose  powder.  It  diasolves  in  55368 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  the  same  proportion  of  boiling  water  (Expt.  No.  37). 
Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  very  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  Magnesia 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  and  in  other  acids,  without  evolution  of  gas. 
Magnesia  dissolves  readily  and  in  quantity,  in  solutions  of  neutral  am- 
monia salts,  and  also  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride 
of  sodium  it  is  more  soluble  than  in  water  (Expt.  No.  38).  Exposed  tx> 
the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Magnesia  is  highly 
infusible,  remaining  unaltered  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and  iusing  superficially 
only  at  the  very  highest  temperature. 

COMPOSITION. 

.fg 12  6003 

) 8  89-97 
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BASES  OP  THE  THIRD  GROUP. 

■ 

§  75. 
1.  Alumina. 

Alumina  is  usually  precipitated  as  hydrate,  occasionally  as  basic  acetate 
or  basic  formiate,  and  always  weighe<f  in  the  pure  state. 

a.  Hydrate  of  alumina,  recently  precipitated,  is  gelatinous;  it  invariably 
retains  a  minute  proportion  of  the  acid  with  which  the  alumina  was 
previously  combined,  as  well  as  of  the  alkali  which  has  served  as  the  pre- 
cipitant ;  it  is  freed  with  difficulty  from  these  admixtures  by  repeated 
washing. 

Hydrate  of  alumina  is  insoluble  in  pure  water ;  but  it  readily  dissolves 
in  soda,  potassa  and  ethylamine  (Sonnenschein)  *,  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
caustic  ammonia,  and  altogether  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  greatly  diminishes  its  solubility  in  caustic 
ammonia  (Expt.  No.  39).  The  correctness  of  this  statement  of  mine  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  has  been  amply  confirmed  since  by 
Malaguti  and  Durocher  ;  •  and  also  by  experiments  made  by  my  former 
assistant,  Mr.  J.  Fuchs.  The  former  chemists  state  also  that,  when  a  solu- 
tion of  alumina  is  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  fluid  may 
be  filtered  off  fiyQ  minutes  after,  without  a  trace  of  alumina  in  it.  Fuchs 
did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case  (Expt.  No.  40). 

Hydrate  of  alumina,  recently  precipitated,  dissolves  readily  in  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid;  but  afler  filtration,  or  afler  having  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  fluid  from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  does  not  dis- 
solve in  these  acids  without  considerable  difficulty,  and  long  digestion. 
Hydrate  of  alumina  shrinks  considerably  on  drying,  and  then  presents  the  ap- 

*  Add.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phjs.,  3  S^r.  10,  421. 
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pe&ranoe  of  a  hard,  transparent,  yellowish,  or  of  a  white,  earthy  mass.  When 
heated  to  redness,  it  loses  its  water,  and  this  loss  is  frequently  attended  with 
slight  decrepitation,  and  invariably  with  considerable  diminution  of  bulk. 

b.  Alumina,  prepared  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  a  moderate  degree  ot 
redaeas,  is  a  loose  and  soft  mass ;  but  upon  the  application  of  a  very  intense 
degree  of  redness,  it  concretes  into  small,  hard  lumps.  At  ihe  most 
intense  white  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  colorless  glass.  Ignited  alumina  is  dis- 
solved by  dilute  acids  with  very  great  difficulty ;  in  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  dissolves  upon  long-continued  digestion  in  a  warm  place,  slowly, 
but  completely.  It  dissolves  tolerably  easily  and  quickly  by  first  heating 
with  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  3  parts  of  water, 
and  then  adding  water  (A.  Mitscherlich*).  Ignition  in  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen gas  leaves  it  unaltered.  By  fusion  with  bisidphate  of  potassa,  it  is 
rendered  soluble,  the  residue  dissolving  readily  in  water.  Upon  igniting 
alumina  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  aluminium  escapes ;  but 
the  process  fiuls  to  effect  complete  volatilization  of  the  alumina  (U.  Rose). 
When  alumina  is  fused  at  a  very  high  temperature,  in  conjunction  with 
ten  times  its  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  aluminate  of  soda  is  formed, 
which  is  soluble  in  water  (R.  Richter).  Placed  upon  moist  red  litmus 
paper,  pure  alumina  does  not  change  the  color  to  blue. 

COMPOSITION. 

Al,    .     .     .     .     27-50  53-40 

0 24-00  46-60 
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c.  If  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  alumina,  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate 
of  ammonia  be  added,  till  the  resulting  precipitate  only  just  redissolves  on 
stirring,  and  then  acetate  of  soda  or  acetate  of  ammonia  poured  in  in 
abundance  and  the  mixture  boiled  some  time,  the  alumina  is  precipitated 
almost  completely  as  basic  acetate  in  the  form  of  transparent  flocks,  so  that 
if  the  filtrate  be  boiled  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia  only 
unweighable  traces  of  alumina  separate.  If  the  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda 
employed  be  too  small,  the  precipitate  appears  more  granular,  the  filtrate 
would  then  contain  a  larger  amount  of  alumina.  The  precipitate  cannot 
be  very  coaveniently  filtered  and  washed.  In  washing  it  it  is  best  to  use 
boiling  water,  containing  a  little  acetate  of  soda  or  acetate  of  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

d.  If,  instead  of  the  acetates  mentioned  in  c,  the  corresponding  formiates 
be  used,  a  fiocculent  voluminous  precipitate  of  basic  formiate  of  alumina  is 
obtained,  which  may  be  very  readily  washed  (Fr.  Schulze']'). 

§  76. 
2.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

Sesqidoxide  of  chromium  is  usually  precipitated  as  htdrate,  and 
always  weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

a,  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium^  recently  precipitated  from  a  green 
solution,  is  greenish-gray,  gelatinous,  insoluble  in  water :  it  dissolves 
readily,  in  the  cold,  in  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda,  to  a  dark  green  fluid ; 
it  dissolves  also  in  the  cold,  but  rather  sparingly,  in  solution  of  ammonia, 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ohem.,  81,  110.  f  Cbem.  Centralbl.,  1861,  3. 
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to  a  bright  violet  red  fluid.  In  acids  it  dissolves  readily,  imparting  a  dark 
green  tint  to  the  fluid.  Presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  exercises  no 
influence  upon  the  solubility  of  the  hydrate  in  ammonia.  Boiling  efEects 
the  complete  separation  of  the  seaquioxide  from  its  solutions  in  potaasa, 
soda,  or  ammonia  (Expt.  No.  41).  The  dried  hydrate  is  a  greenish-blue 
powder ;  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration  at  a  gentle  red  heat. 

b.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium^  produced  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  dull 
redness,  is  a  dark  green  powder ;  upon  the  application  of  a  higher  d^ree 
of  heat,  it  assumes  a  lighter  tint,  but  suffers  no  diminution  of  weight ;  the 
transition  from  the  darker  to  the  lighter  tint  is  marked  by  a  vivid  incan- 
descence of  the  powder.  The  feebly  ignited  sesquioxide  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  strongly  ignited  sesquioxide  is  alto- 
gether insoluble  in  that  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  sesquioxide  of  chromium  remains  unaltered ;  it 
suflers  no  alteration  when  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

COMPOSITION. 
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BASES   OF  THE   FOURTH   GROUP. 

§77. 
1.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
Zinc  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide  or  sulphide;  it  is  precipitated  aa 

BASIC  CARBONATE,  Or  as  SULPHIDE. 

a.  Basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  recently  precipitated,  is  white,  flocculent, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water — (one  part  requiring  44600  parts.  Expt.  No.  42) 
— ^but  readily  soluble  in  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  acids.  The  solutions  in  soda  or  potassa,  if  concentrated,  are  not 
altered  by  boiling ;  but  if  dilute,  nearly  all  the  oxide  of  zinc  present  is 
thrown  down,  as  a  white  precipitate.  From  the  solutions  in  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  especially  if  they  are  dilute,  oxide  of  zinc  like- 
wise separates  upon  boiling.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  zinc  is  precipitated 
with  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved, 
fiince  the  precipitate  formed  is  not  Zn  O,  CO,,  but  consists  of  a  compound 
of  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  zinc,  in  varying  proportions, 
according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution,  and  to  the  mode 
of  precipitation.  Owing  to  the  presence  and  action  of  this  carbonic  acid, 
part  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  remains  in  solution ;  if  Altered  cold,  therefore,  the 
filtrate  gives  a  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

But  if  the  solution  is  precipitated  boiling,  and  kept  at  that  temperature 
for  some  time,  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc  is  complete  to  the  extent  that 
the  filtrate  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium ; 
still,  if  the  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  be  allowed  to  stand 
at  rest  for  many  hours,  minute  and  almost  unweighable  flakes  of  sulphide 
of  zinc  will  separate  from  the  fluid.  The  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  zinc, 
obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  may  be  completely  freed  from  all 
admixture  of  alkali  by  washing  with  hot  water.  If  ammoniacal  salts  be 
present,  the  precipitation  is  not  complete  till  every  trace  o£  ammonia  is 
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expelled.  If  the  solution  of  a  zinc  salt  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassti 
or  soda  in  excess,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
the  residue  treated  with  cold  water,  a  perceptible  proportion  of  the  zinc  is 
obtained  in  solution  as  double  carbonate  of  zinc  and  potassa  or  soda ;  but  if 
the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  at  boiling  heat,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  hot  water,  the  whole  of  the  zinc,  with  the  exception  of  an  extremely 
minute  proportion,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  obtained 
as  carbonate  of  zinc. 

The  dried  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  is  a  fine,  white,  loose  powder;  exposure 
to  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  oxide  of  zinc. 

b.  Oxide  of  zinc,  produced  from  the  carbonate  by  the  application  of  a 
red  heat,  is  a  white  light  powder,  with  a  slightly  yeUow  tint.  When  heated, 
it  acquires  a  yellow  color,  which  disappears  again  on  cooling.  Upon 
ignition  with  charcoal,  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  zinc  fumes  escape.  By 
igniting  in  a  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  metallic  zinc  is  produced ; 
whilst  by  igniting  it  in  a  feeble  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  crystallized  oxide 
of  zinc  is  obtain^  (St.  Claire  Deyille).  In  this  case,  too,  a  portion  of  the 
metal  is  reduced  and  volatilized.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Placed  on  moist  turmeric  paper,  it  does  not  change  the  color  to  brown.  In 
acids,  oadde  of  zinc  dissolves  readily  and  without  evolution  of  gas.  Ignited 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  fused  chloride  of  zinc  is  produced  which 
volatilizes  with  very  great  difficulty,  if  the  air  is  excluded ;  but  readily 
and  completely,  with  free  access  of  air,  and  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
fumes.  Mix^  with  a  sufficiency  of  powdered  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen,  the  corresponding  amount  of  sulphpi  is  obtained 
(H.  BosE).  '^*^ 

COMPOSITION. 
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e.  Sulphide  of  zinc,  recently  precipitated,  is  a  white,  loose  hydrate,  (Zn  S, 
H  0).  The  following  fects  should  here  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  its  pre- 
cipitation.* Colorless  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  dilute  solutions 
of  zinc,  but  only  slowly  ;  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  does  not  precipi- 
tate dilute  solutions  of  zinc  (1  :  5000)  at  all.  Chloride  of  ammonium 
fiivors  the  precipitation  considerably.  Free  ammonia  acts  so  as  to  keep 
the  precipitate  somewhat  longer  in  suspension,  otherwise  it  exerts  no  in- 
jurious influence.  If  the  conditions  which  I  shall  lay  down  are  strictly 
observed,  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium 
firom  a  solution  containing  only  goo^ooo-  Hydrated  sulphide  of  zinc  on  ac- 
count of  its  slimy  nature  easily  stops  up  the  pores  of  the  filter,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  washed  without  difficulty  on  a  filter.  The  washing  is  beet 
performed  by  using  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  con- 
tinually diminished  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (at  last  none) 
(see  Expt.  No.  43).  The  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  caustic  alkalies, 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  the  monosulphides  of  the  alkali  metals.  It  dis- 
solves readily  and  completely  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric,  but  only  very 
sparingly  in  acetic  acid.  When  dried,  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  is 
a  white  powder;  at  100^  it  loses  half,  and  at  a  red  heat  the  whole  of 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  82,  268. 
JI.  I 
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its  water.  During  tbe  latter  process  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
escapes,  and  the  remaining  sulphide  of  zinc  contains  an  admixture  of 
oxide  of  zinc.  By  roasting  in  the  air,  and  intense  ignition  of  the  re- 
sidue, small  quantities  of  sulphide  of  zinc  may  be  readily  converted  into 
the  oxide. 

On  igniting  the  dried  sulphide  of  zinc,  mixed  with  powdered  sulphur,  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  pure  anhydrous  sulphide  is  obtained*  (U. 
EosE.) 


COMPOSITION. 

Zn 

.    .    .     .    32-53 

67-03 

S 

.    .    •    .     1600 

32-97 
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J  78. 

2. 

Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxide,  as  sulphide,  or  as 
PR0T06ULPHATE.  With  the  view  of  converting  it  into  the  first  form,  it  is 
precipitated  as  protocarbonate,  htdrated  protoxide,  or  binoxide. 

a.  Carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese^  recently  precipitated,  is  white, 
flocculent,  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Presence  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa  does  not  increase  its  solubility.  Recently  precipitated  carbonate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium :  it  is  owing  to  this  property  that  a  solution  of  protoxide 
of  manganese  cannot  be  completely  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  soda,  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (or  any  other  ammoniacal 
salt),  until  the  latter  is  completely  decomposed.  If  the  precipitate,  while 
still  moist,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  with 
air,  especially  if  it  is  in  contact  with  carbonated  alkali,  it  slowly  assumes  a 
dirty  brownirfi-white  color,  part  of  it  becoming  converted  into  hydrated 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  In  washing  the  precipitate,  we  often 
obtain  a  turbid  filtrate.  If  the  latter  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  in 
a  warm  place,  the  manganese  separates  in  brown  fiocks.  If  the  precipitate 
is  dried  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  forms  a  delicate  white  powder,  persistent 
in  the  air  [2  (Mn  O,  G  O,)  +  aq.] ;  but  when  dried  with  free  access  of 
air,  the  powder  is  of  a  more  or  less  dirty-white  color.  When  strongly 
beated  with  access  of  air,  this  powder  first  turns  black,  and  changes  sub- 
sequently to  brown  protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  However,  this  con- 
version takes  some  time,  and  must  never  be  held  to  be  completed  until 
two  weighings,  between  which  the  precipitate  has  been  ignited  again  witli 
free  access  of  air,  give  perfectly  corresponding  results.  On  igniting  the 
carbonate  of  manganese,  mixed  with  powdered  sulphur,  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  sulphide  of  manganese  is  obtained  (H.  Rose). 

h,  Hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese^  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a 
white,  fiocculent  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  the  alkalies,  but 
soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium;  this  precipitate  immediately  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  turns  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of  hydrated 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  On  drying  it  in  the  air,  a  brown  powder 
(hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese)  is  obtained  which,  when  heated 
to  intense  redness,  with  free  access  of  air,  is  converted  into  protosesquioxide 
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of  maDganeae,  and  on  ignition  with  powdered  aulphur,  in  a  stream  of 
hjrdrogen,  ia  converted  into  sulphide. 

c.  Proiosesqmoxide  of  manganese^  artificially  produced,  is  a  brown 
powder.  All  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  finally  converted  into  this  by 
ignition  in  the  air.  Each  time  it  is  heated  it  assumes  a  darker  color,  but 
its  weight  remains  unaltered.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  alter 
vegetable  colors.  Heated  to  redness  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  is 
converted  into  protochloride  of  manganese.  When  heated  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  to  chloride  with  evolution  of 
chlorine. 

(Mn,  O,  +  4  HCl  =  3  Mn  CI  +  CI  +  4  H  O) 

On  ignition  with  powdered  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it  is  converted 
into  sulphide  (H.  Bose). 

COMPOSITION. 

Mn^  .  .  .  .  82-50     72-05 
0 32  00  '    27-95 


114-50     100-00 

d.  Binoxide  of  manganese  is  oflen  produced  in  analysis  by  exposing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitnite  of  protoxide  of  manganese  to  a  gradually 
increased  temperature.  At  140°,  brown  flakes  separate,  at  155°  much 
nitrous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  whole  of  the  manganese  separates  as  an- 
hydrous binoxide.  It  is  brownish  black,  and  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  with  metallic  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  weak  nitric  acid,  but 
dissolves  to  a  small  amount  in  hot  and  concentrated  nitric  acid  (Deville). 
In  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  liberation  of  oxygen.  The  binoxide  is  also  not  un- 
ofben  obtained  in  the  hydrated  condition  in  analytical  separations,  thus 
when  we  precipitate  a  solution  of  protoxide  .with  hypochlorite  of  soda,  or, 
afler  addition  of  acetate  of  soda,  with  chlorine  in  the  heat.  The  brown ish- 
black  flocculent  precipitate  thus  obtained,  contains  alkali,  from  which  it 
cannot  be  well  freed  by  washing. 

e.  Sulphide  of  manganese,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  flesh- 
colored  precipitate.  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  its  preci- 
pitation.* This  is  effected  but  incompletely  if  we  add  to  a  piu:e  man- 
ganese solution  only  sulphide  of  ammonium,  no  matter  whether  it  be  color- 
leas  or  yellow,  while  it  is  perfectly  effected  if  chloride  of  ammonium  l)e 
used  in  addition.  A  very  large  quantity  even  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
does  not  impede  the  precipitation  ;  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  free 
ammonia  somewhat  interferes  with  the  completeness  of  the  precipitation. 
In  all  cases  we  must  allow  to  stand  at  least  24  hours,  and  with  very  dilute 
solutions  48  hours,  before  filtering.  The  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  is 
the  most  appropriate  precipitant.  In  the  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
even  a  large  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  uninjurious.  If  the  pre- 
cipitation is  conducted  as  directed,  the  manganese  can  be  precipitated  from 
solutions  which  contain  only  400'ogo  °^  ^®  protoxide.  If  the  flesh-colored 
hydrated  sidphide  remains  some  time  under  the  fluid,  from  which  it  was 
precipitated,  it  sometimes  becomes  converted  into  the  green  anhydrous 
sulphide.     This  appearance  ofl^en  occurs  afrer  a  few  hours  or  days,  some- 

*  Joum.  f,  prakt.  Chem.  8^,  265. 
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times  not  for  weeks.  In  acids  (hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  acetic,  &c.)  the 
hydrate  dissolves  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  preci- 
pitate, while  still  moist,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  im- 
pregnated with  air,  its  fleshy  tint  changes  to  brown,  hydrated  protosesqui- 
oxide  of  manganese  being  formed,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese.  Hence  in  washing  the  hydrate  we  always  add 
some  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the  wash-water,  and  keep  the  filter  as  foR 
as  possible  with  the  same.  We  guard  against  the  filtrate  running  through 
turbid,  by  adding  gradually  decreaising  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
to  the  wash- water  (at  last  none).  .  (Expt.  No.  44.)  On  igniting  the  preci- 
pitate mixed  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  the  anhydrous  sulphide 
remains.  If  we  have  gently  ignited  during  this  process,  the  product  is 
light  green  ;  if  we  have  strongly  ignited,  it  is  dark-green  to  black.  Neither 
the  green  nor  the  black  sulphide  attracts  oxygen  or  water  quickly  firom  the 
air  (H.  Rose). 

COMPOSITION. 

Mn     .     .     .     .     27-5  63-22 

S       ....     16-0  36-78 
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/.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  produced  by  exposing 
the  crystallized  salt  to  the  action  of  heat,  is  a  white,  friable  mass,  readily 
soluble  in  water.  It  resists  the  protracted  application  of  a  faint  red  heat ; 
but  upon  exposure  to  a  more  intense  red  heat,  it  suffers  more  or  less  com- 
plete decomposition— oxygen,  sulphurous  acid,  and  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  being  evolved,  and  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  remaining  behind. 
Ignited  with  powdered  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it  is  transformed 
into  sulphide  (H.  Hose). 

COMPOSITION. 
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§  79. 

3.  Protoxide  op  Nickel, 

> 

Nickel  is  precipitated  as  htdrated  protoxide,  and  as  sulphide.  It  is 
always  weighed  in  the  form  of  protoxide. 

a.  Hydrated  protoxide  of  nickel  forms  an  apple-green  precipitate,  almost 
absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  From  these  solutions  it  is  completely  reprecipitated  by  potassa 
or  soda,  added  in  excess;  application  of  heat  promotes  the  precipita- 
tion. It  is  imalterable  in  the  air ;  on  ignition,  it  passes  into  anhy<&ous 
protoxide. 

b.  Protoxide  of  nickel  is  a  dirty  grayish-green  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  does  not  a£Fect  vege- 
table colors.  It  suffers  no  variation  of  weight  upon  ignition  with  free 
access  of  air.  Mixed  with  cliloride  of  ammonium  and  ignited,  it  is  reduced 
to  metallic  nickel  (H.  Rose);  it  is  also  easily  reduced  by  ignition  in 
}]iydrogcn  or  carbonic  oxide  gas. 
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Ni 29-5  78-67 

O 80  21-33 


37-5  100-00 

c.  Hydrated  sulphide  of  nickel^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  forma  a  black 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water.  1  must  make  some  obserrations  on  its 
precipitation.*  In  order  to  precipitate  the  nickel  from  a  pure  solution 
completely  and  with  ease,  chloride  of  ammonium  must  be  present,  it  is  not 
enough  to  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  alone.  A  large  quantity  even  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  produces  no  injurious  effect.  In  the  presence  of 
free  ammonia,  on  the  contrary,  some  nickel  remains  in  solution.  In  this 
case,  the  supernatant  iluid  appears  brown.  As  precipitant,  colorless  or 
light-yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  containing  no  free  ammonia  should  be 
used,  a  large  excess  must  be  avoided.  If  the  directions  given  are  adhered 
to— allowing  to  stand  48  hours — ^the  nickel  may  be  precipitated  by  means 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  from  solutions  containing  only  a  o  o\)  o  o  ^^  ^^ 
oxide.  As  the  precipitate  is  liable  to  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  being 
transformed  into  sulphate,  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  mixed  with 
the  wash- water,  to  which  also  it  is  advisable  to  add  chloride  of  ammonium 
(lees  and  leas — at  last  none) ;  the  filter  should  be  kept  frdl  (Expt.  No.  45). 
Brown  filtrates,  containing  sulphide  of  nickel  in  solution,  may  be  freed 
from  the  latter  by  acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  and  boiling  some  time. 
The  sulphide  &lls  down,  and  may  now  be  filtered  off.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  more  readily  soluble  still  in  nitric  acid,  but  its  best  solvent  is 
nitrohydrochloric  acid.  It  loses  its  water  upon  the  application  of  a  red  heat ; 
when  ignited  in  the  air,  it  is  transformed  into  a  basic  compound  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  nickel  with  sulphuric  acid.  Mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen,  a  fused  mass  remains,  of  pale-yellow  color  and 
metallic  lustre.  This  consists  of  Ni,  S,  but  its  composition  is  not  per- 
fectly constant  (H.  Rose). 

§  80. 

4.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  weighed  in  the  pure  metallic  state ;  or  as  protosesquioxide, 
or  as  sulphate  of  protoxide,  or  as  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and 
POTASSA.  Besides  the  properties  of  these  substances,  we  have  to  study 
here  also  those  of  the  htdrated  protoxide  and  of  the  sulphide. 

a.  Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt, — Upon  precipitating  a  solution  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt  with  potassa,  a  blue  precipitate  (a  basic  salt)  is  formed 
at  first,  which,  upon  boiling  with  potassa  in  excess,  excluded  from  contact 
of  air,  changes  to  light-red  hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  process  is  conducted  with  free  access  of  air,  the  precipitate 
becomes  discolored,  part  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  being  converted  into 
hydrated  sesquioxide.  But  the  hydrate,  prepared  in  this  way,  retains  always 
ascertain  quantity  of  the  acid,  and,  even  after  the  most  thorough  washing 
with  hot  water,  also  a  considerable  amount  of  the  alkaline  precipitant 
(FREMTf ).  The  results  of  my  own  experiments  frilly  confirm  this  state- 
ment of  Fremt  (Expt.  No.  46).     The  metallic  cobalt,  therefore,  which  we 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  82,  257.  f  Ibid.  57,  81. 
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obtain  upon  the  ignition  of  the  precipitate  in  hydrogen  gas,  manifests  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction  when  placed  on  moist  turmeric  paper.  On  account 
of  this  unavoidable  alkaline  admixture,  the  oxidd  or  metal  obtained  in  tliis 
way  is  unfit  for  the  estimation  of  cobalt. 

Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  also  in  potassa ; 
it  dissolves  in  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts;  when  dried  in  the  air,  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires  a  brownish  color. 

b.  When  pure  chloride  of  cobalt  or  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  is 
ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  pure  metallic  cobalt  is  obtained,  in 
the  form  of  a  grayish-black  metallic  powder,  which  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  is  more  difficultly  fusible  than  gold.  If  the  reduction  has 
been  effected  at  a  faint  heat,  the  finely  divided  metal  bums  in  the  air  to 
protosesquioxide  of  cobalt,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  reduction  has  been 
effected  at  an  intense  red  heat.  Cobalt  does  not  decompose  water,  either 
at  the  common  temperature,  or  upon  ebullition— except  sulphuric  acid  be 
present,  in  which  case  decomposition  will  ensue.  Heated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  with  evolution 
of  sulphurous  acid.  In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  readily  to  nitrate  of  protoxide 
of  cobalt. 

c.  Upon  ignition  of  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  a  black  residue  is 
lefl  of  constant  somposition ;  this  residue  consists  of  protosesquioxide  of 
cobalt,  a  compound  corresponding  to  the  protosesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
-which,  accordingly,  has  the  formula  Co  O  +  Co,  O,,  or  Co,  O^  (Rammelsbe&g, 
Frf.my).  This  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water ;  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid  it 
dissolves  to  protochloride  of  cobalt,  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  When 
heated  to  redness  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  suffers  reduction  to 
metallic  cobalt.  If  the  ignition  is  effected  with  hee  access  of  air,  or  in  a 
current  of  oxygen,  the  protochloride,  which  forms  at  first,  is  reconverted 
])artly  into  amorphous,  partly  into  crystalline  protosesquioxide,  Co,  O^ 
(Ph.  Schwarzenberg*),  which  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dis- 
solves in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

COMPOSITION. 

Co, 88-5  73-44 

O^ 320  26-56 
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d.  Sulphide  of  cobalt,  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  black  precipi- 
tiite,  insoluble  in  water,  in  alkalies,  and  in  alkaline  sulphides.  With 
regard  to  its  precipitation ; — ^this  is  eiffected  but  slowly  and  imperfectly  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium  alone,  in  the  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
however,  it  takes  place  quickly  and  completely.  Free  ammonia  is  not 
injurious ;  it  is  all  one,  whether  colorless  or  yellow  sidphide  of  ammo- 
nium is  employed.  If  the  directions  given  are  observed,  cobalt  may  be 
]>recipitated  from  a  solution  containing  no  more  than  goo'oirv  ^^  ^^  prot- 
oxide. In  the  moist  condition,  exposed  to  the  air,  it  oxidizes  to  sulphate. 
In  washing  it,  therefore,  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  is 
employed,  and  the  filter  is  kept  full.  It  is  advisable  also  to  mix  a  little 
chloride  of  ammonium  with  the  wash-water,  but  its  quantity  should  be 
gradually  decreased,  and  the  last  water  used  must  contain  none.     It  is  but 

*  AddeI.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  97,  211. 
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sparinglj  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  dilate  mineral  acids,  more  readily 
in  concentrated  mineral  acids,  and  most  readily  in  warm  nitro-hydrochloric 
add.  Mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  we  obtain 
a  product,  varying  according  to  the  temperature  employed.  Since,  then, 
the  composition  of  the  residue  is  imcertain ;  it  is  not  suited  for  the  determi- 
nation of  cobalt  (H.  Bose). 

e.  Svlpkate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  crystallizes,  in  combination  with 
7  aq.,  slowly  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  a  fine  red  color.  The  crystals 
yield  the  whole  of  the  7  eq.  of  water,  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  are  con- 
verted into  a  roee-colored  anhydrous  ^t,  which  bears  the  application  of  a 
gentle  red  heat  without  losing  acid.  It  dissolves  rather  difficultly  in  cold, 
but  more  readily  in  hot  water. 

COMPOSITION. 

Co  O     .     .     .     .     37-5  48-39 

SO,      ....     400  61-61 
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f  Nitrite  of  sesquioande  of  cobalt  and  potassa,  which  is  easily  pro* 
•dnced  by  mixing  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  with  nitrite  of  potassa 
and  some  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  a  fine 
yellow  color,  which  dissolves  to  a  very  perceptible  amount  in  pure  water, 
and  still  more  copiously  in  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium  and  chlo* 
ride  of  ammonium.     In  rather  concentrated  solutions  of  salts  of  potassa 

(K  O,  S  O^,  -  K  CI,  -  K  O,  N  0„  -  K  O,  T),  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in- 
soluble even  upon  boiling.     The  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  free 
acetic  acid  exercises  no  solvent  action  under  these  circumstances.     The 
precipitate  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent. ;  but  it  dissolves^ 
though  not  copiously,  in  boiling  water,  to  a  red  fluid.     Nitrite  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa  is  decomposed  with  difliculty  by  solution  of 
potassa,  but  readily  by  solution  of  soda,  or  by  baryta- water ;  the  decom- 
position  is   attended  with  separation  of  bro^vn  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
cobalt  (A.  Strgmeyer^).      According  to  this  chemist,  nitrite  of  sesquioxide 
of  cobalt  and  potassa  dried  at  100°,  has  the  following  composition  : 

Co,  O,    .  .  .  .     8300  19-20 

3  K  O    .  .  .  .  141-33  32-69 

6  N  O.  .  .  .  .  19000  43-95 

2H0   .  .  .  .     18-00  4-16 


432-33  100-00 

100  parts  of  the  compound  correspond  accordingly  to  17-35  of  prot- 
oxide of  cobalt  (Co  O),  or  13-64  of  cobalt.  It  is  decomposed  by  ignition , 
and  gives  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa. 

§  81. 
5.  Protoxide  of  Iron;  and  6.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Iron  is  usually  weighed  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  occasionally  as  sul- 
phide.    We  have  to  study  also  the  hydrated  sesquioxide,  the  succinate 

OF   THE   sesquioxide,    the   ACETATE   OF   THE   SESQUIOXIDE,   and   the  FORMIATE 
OF   THE   SESQUIOXIDE. 

*  Aanal  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm«  96,  218. 
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a.  Hydrated  seaqutoxide  of  iron,  recently  prepared,  is  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  in  the  alkalies,  and  in  ammoniacal  salts,  but 
readily  soluble  in  acids ;  the  process  of  drying  very  greatly  reduces  the 
bulk  of  this  precipitate.  When  dry,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  brown, 
hard  mass,  with  shining  conchoidal  fracture.  If  the  precipitant  alkali  is 
not  used  in  excess,  the  precipitate  contains  basic  salt ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  alkali  has  been  used  in  excess,  a  portion  of  it  is  inyariably  carried 
down  in  combination  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,— on  which  account 
ammonia  alone  can  properly  be  used  in  analysis,  as  a  precipitant  for  salts  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  Under  certain  circumstances,  for  instance,  by  pro- 
tracted heating  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  on  the 
water-batli  (which  turns  the  solution  from  blood-red  to  brick-red,  and 
makes  it  appear  turbid  by  reflected  light),  and  subsequent  addition  of 
some  sulphuric  acid  or  salt  of  an  alkali,  a  reddish-brown  hydrate  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  insoluble  in  cold  acids,  even  though  concentrated,  and  is 
liot  attacked  even  by  boiling  nitric  acid  (L.  Peak  de  St.  Gilles*). 

b.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is,  upon  ignition,  converted  into 
the  anhydrous  sesquioxide.  If  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  has  not  been  most 
carefully  and  thoroughly  dried,  the  small  solid  lumps,  though  dry  outside, 
retain  still  a  portion  of  water  confined  within,  the  sudden  conversion  of 
that  water  into  steam,  upon  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  will  cause  par- 
ticles of  the  sesquioxide  to  fly  about,  and  may  thus  lead  to  loss  of  substance. 
Pure  sesquioxide  of  iron,  when  placed  upon  moist  reddened  litmus  paper, 
does  not  change  the  color  to  blue.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute,  but  more 
rapidly  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  application  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  effects  this  solution  more  readily  than  boiling.  With  a 
mixture  of  8  parts  concentrated  sulphiuric  acid  and  3  parts  water,  it 
behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  alumina. 

The  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  does  not  vary  upon  ignition  in  the  air ; 
when  ignited  together  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sesquichloride  of  iron 
escapes.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  in  a  closed  vessel,  reduces  it  more  or  less. 
Strongly  ignited  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  transformed 
into  protosulphide. 

COMPOSITION. 

Fe,      ....     66  7000 

O, 24  3000 


80  100-00 

c.  Sulphide  of  iron,  produced  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  black  precipi- 
tate. The  following  facts  are  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  its  precipita- 
tion.|  Sulphide  of  ammonium  used  alone,  whether  colorless  or  yellow, 
precipitates  pure  neutral  solutions  of  protoxide  of  iron,  but  slowly  and 
imperfectly.  Chloride  of  ammonium  acts  very  favorably ;  a  large  excess 
even  is  not  attended  witli  inconvenience.  Ammonia  has  no  injurious 
action.  It  is  all  the  same  whether  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  be  colorless 
or  light  yellow.  If  the  directions  given  are  observed,  iron  may  be  preci- 
pitated by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  from  solutions  containing  only 
TinroTnnr  ^^  *^®  protoxide.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  to  stand  forty-eight  hours.  Since  the  precipitate  rapidly  oxidizes  in 
contact  with  air,  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  to  be  added  to  the  wash- water, 
and  the  Alter  kept  full.     It  is  well  also  to  mix  a  little  chloride  of  ammo- 

*  Joum.  f.  pnkt.  Chem.  66,  137.  f  Ibid.  82,  268. 
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nium  with  tlie  wash-water,  but  the  quantity  should  be  continually  reduced, 
and  the  last  water  used  should  contain  none.  In  mineral  acids,  even  when 
very  dilute,  the  hydrated  sulphide  dissolves  readily.  Mixed  with  sulphur, 
and  strongly  ignited  in  stream  of  hydrogen,  anhydrous  protosulphide 
remains  (H.  Bose). 

COMPOSITION. 

Fe  ....  28     63-64 
S 16     36-36 


44     100-00 

d.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  mixed 
with  a  neutral  solution  of  an  alkaline  succinate,  a  cinnamon-colored  preci- 
pitate of  a  brighter  or  darker  tint  is  formed;  this  is  succinate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  (Fe,  O^,  C^  H^  OJ.  It  results  from  the  nature  of  this  pre- 
cipitate, that  its  formation  must  set  free  an  equivalent  of  acid  (of  succinic 
acid,  if  the  succinate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  excess);  e.g.,  2  (Fe,  O  ,  3  S  OJ  + 
3  (2  N  H,  O,  C,  H,  Oj  +  2  H  0  =  2  (Fe,  0„  C,  H,  0,)  +  6  (N  H,  O, 
S  O^)  +  2  H  O,  C,  H^  O^.  The  free  succinic  acid  does  not  exercise  any 
perceptible  solvent  action  upon  the  precipitate  in  a  cold  and  highly  dilute 
solution,  but  it  redissolves  the  precipitate  a  little  more  readily  in  a  warm 
solution.  The  precipitate  must  therefore  be  filtered  cold,  if  we  want  to 
guard  against  re-solution.  Formerly  the  precipitate  was  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  a  neutral  salt,  decomposable  by  hot  water  into  an  in- 
soluble basic  and  a  soluble  acid  compound.  Succinate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  mineral  acids.  Ammonia  deprives  it  of  the  greater 
portion  of  its  acid,  leaving  compoimds  similar  to  l£e  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  which  contain  from  18  to  30  eq.  Fe  O,  for  1  eq.  C,  H^  O^ 
(Doffing).  Warm  ammonia  withdraws  the  acid  more  completely  than 
cold  ammonia. 

e.  If  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  carbonate  of  soda  be 
added  in  the  cold,  till  the  fluid  contains  no  more  free  acid,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  basic  salt  has  become  deep  red,  but  remains 
still  perfectly  clear,  and  then  acetate  of  soda  be  poured  in  and  the  mixture 
boiled,  the  whole  of  the  iron  wiQ  be  precipitated  as  basic  acetate  of  sesqui- 
oxide. The  success  of  this  operation  depends  on  the  iron  solution  being 
sufficiently  dilute,  the  free  acid  sufficiently  neutralized,  and  the  acetate  of 
soda  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  duration  of  the  boiling  is  of  small  im- 
portance; if  the  proportions  have  been  properly  hit  one  boiling  up  is  enough. 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  iron  must  previously  be  all  con- 
verted into  sesquioxide.  Instead  of  carbonate  and  acetate  of  soda  the 
corresponding  salts  of  ammonia  may  be  used.  The  precipitate  may  usually 
be  filtered  ofiT  and  washed  without  any  iron  passing  into  the  filtrate ;  some- 
times, however,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  I  should  recommend  not  to 
boil  longer  than  necessary  to  precipitate,  to  filter  hot,  and  to  use  boiling 
wash-water  mixed  with  some  acetate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia ;  this  gives 
rise  to  no  inconvenience,  since  the  precipitate  is  usually  redissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  solution  finally  precipitated  with  ammonia. 

f.  Instead  of  the  acetate  of  soda  or  ammonia  used  in  e,  the  correspond- 
ing fonniates  may  be  used.  The  basic  formiate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
here  obtained  is  more  easily  washed  than  the  basic  acetate  (Fr.  Sghulze*). 

^  Chem.  Centralblatt,  18C1,  3. 
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BASES   OP   THE   FIFTH   GROUP. 
§82. 

1.  Oxide  of  Silver. 
Silver  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  as  chloride,  sulphide,  or 

CYANIDE. 

a.  Metallic  silver,  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  salts  of  silver  with  organic 
acids,  &c.,  is  a  loose,  light,  white,  glittering  mass  of  metallic  lustre ;  but,  when 
obtained  by  reducing  chloride  of  silver,  &c.,  in  the  wet  way,  by  the  agency 
of  zinc,  it  is  a  dull  grey  powder.  It  is  not  fusible  over  a  Berzelius*  lamp. 
Ignition  leaves  its  weight  unaltered.  It  dissolves  readily  and  Completely 
in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

h.  Chloride  of  silver,  recently  precipitated,  is  white  and  curdy.  On 
shaking,  the  large  spongy  flocks  combine  with  the  smaller  particles,  so  that 
the  fluid  becomes  perfectly  dear.  This  result  is,  however,  only  satis- 
factorily effected,  when  the  flocks  have  been  produced  in  presence  of  excess 
of  silver  solution,  and  when  they  have  been  recently  precipitated  (compare 
G.  J.  Mulder*).  Chloride  of  silv^  is  in  a  very  high  degree  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  strong  nitric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  does 
dissolve  a  trace.  Hydrochloric  acid,  especially  if  concentrated  and  boiling, 
dissolves  it  very  perceptibly.  According  to  Pierre,  1  part  of  chloride  of 
silver  requires  for  solution  200  parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  600 
parts  of  a  dilute  acid,  composed  of  1  part  strong  acid  and  2  parts  water. 
On  Bufliciently  diluting  such  a  solution  with  cold  water  the  chloride  of 
silver  falls  out  so  completely  that  the  filtrate  is  not  colored  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Chloride  of  silver  is  insoluble,  or  very  nearly  so  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid ;  in  the  dilute  acid  it  is  as  insoluble  as  in  water. 
In  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  chloride  of  silver  dissolves  perceptibly  on 
warming ;  on  cooling,  however,  the  solution  deposits  the  whole,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  greater  part  of  it.  Aqueous  solutions  of  chlorides  (of  sodium, 
potassium,  ammonium,  calciimi,  zinc,  &c.)  all  dissolve  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  chloride  of  silver,  especially  if  they  are  hot  and  concentrated. 
On  sufficient  dilution  with  cold  water  the  dissolved  portion  separates  so 
completely  that  the  filtrate  is  not  colored  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
solutions  of  alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  nitrates  also  dissolve  a  little 
chloride  of  silver.  The  solubility  in  the  cold  is  trifling ;  in  the  heat,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  perceptible.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  dis- 
solves chloride  of  silver  to  a  tolerable  extent ;  alkaline  acetates  separate  it 
from  the  solution.  Solutions  of  potash  and  soda  decompose  chloride  of 
silver,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  more  readily  on  boiling ;  oxide  of 
silver  separates,  and  chloride  of  the  alkali  metal  is  formed.  Solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  or  of  potash  decomposes  chloride  of  silver  only  very 
imperfectly  even  on  boiling ;  after  long  boiling  decided  traces  of  chlorine 
are  found  in  the  filtrate.  Chloride  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  also  in  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  that  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  According  to  Wallace  and  Lamont|  1  part  of 
chloride  of  silver  dissolves  in  12*88  parts  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia  of 
0'89  sp.  gr.  Under  the  influence  of  light  the  chloride  of  silver  soon  changes 
to  violet,  finally  black,  losing  chlorine,  and  passing  partly  into  Ag,  CI. 

*  Die  Silberprobirmethode,  translated  into  German  by  D.  Ghr.  Grimm,  pp.  19  and 
811.    Leipsig :  J.  J.  Weber.     1859. 

t  Cbem.  Gaz.  1859,  1^1. 
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The  change  is  quite  superficial,  but  the  loss  of  weight  resulting  is  very 
appreciable  (Mulder  op,  ctL  p.  21).  If  chloride  of  silver  that  has  become 
Tiolet  or  black  from  the  influence  of  light  be  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
it  dissolves  with  separation  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  metallic  silver, 
Ag,  CI  gives  Ag  CI  and  Ag  (Wittstein).  On  long  contact  (say  for  24 
hours)  with  pure  water,  especially  if  hot  of  75**,  chloride  of  silver,  although 
removed  from  the  influence  of  light,  becomes  grey,  and,  it  appears,  decom- 
posed ;  the  precipitate  is  found  to  contain  oxide  of  silver,  and  the  water 
hydrochloric  acid  (Mulder).  On  digestion  with  excess  of  solution  of 
bromide  or  iodide  of  potassium  the  chloride  of  silver  is  completely  trans- 
formed into  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver,  as  the  case  may  be  (Field*).  On 
drying,  chloride  of  silver  becomes  pulverulent ;  on  heating,  it  acquires  a 
yellow  color ;  at  260**  it  fuses  to  a  transparent  yellow  fluid,  which  on  cooling 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  colorless  and  slightly  yellowish  mass.  At  a 
very  strong  heat  it  volatilizes  unchanged.  Fused  in  chlorine  gas,  it  absorbs 
some  chlorine ;  on  cooling,  this  escapes,  but  not  completely.  If  it  is  to  be 
completely  expelled,  and,  in  very  delicate  experiments  this  must  be  done, 
we  pass  carbonic  acid  before  allowing  to  cool  (Stas|).  Ignition  with  char- 
coal fiiils  to  effect  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  state ;  but  it  may  be  readily 
reduced  to  metallic  silver,  by  igniting  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ag    .     .     .     .     107-97  75-28 

CI      ....       35-46  24-72 


143-43  10000 

c.  Sulphide  of  silvery  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  black  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides.  This 
precipitate  is  unalterable  in  the  air ;  afier  being  allowed  to  subside,  it  is 
filtered  and  washed  with  ease,  and  may  be  dried  at  100^,  without  suflering 
decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of 
Bolphur.  Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  fails  to  dissolve  sulphide  of 
silver,  except  the  cyanide  be  used  greatly  in  excess.  In  the  latter  case  it 
dissolves  to  a  slight  extent,  but  is  generally  reprecipitated  on  addition 
of  water  (Bechamp^).  Ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  passes  readily 
and  completely  into  the  metallic  state  (H.  Rose). 

COMPOSITION. 

Ag  .  .  .  .  107-97     87-07 
S   ....   16-00     12-93 


123-97    10000 

d.  Cyanide  of  silver,  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a  white  curdy  preci- 
pitate insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  also  in  ammonia ;  exposure  to  light  fails  to  impart  the  slightest 
tinge  of  black  to  it ;  it  may  be  dried  at  100**  without  suffering  decomposi- 

*  Quart.  Jouro.  of  Chero.  Soc.  x.  284 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  73,  404. 
f  Becherchefl  sur  les  rapporta  r^ciproquea  des  poids  atomiques,  p.  37.     Broxelles, 
1860.     The  loss  of  weight  which  about  100  grm.  chloride  of  silver  suffered,  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  absorbed  chloriae,  was  from  7-18  mgrm. 

t  Jounu  f.  prakt.  Ohem.  60,  64. 
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tion.  Upon  ignition,  it  is  decomposed  into  cyanogen  gas,  which  escapes, 
and  metallic  silver,  which  remains,  mixed  with  a  little  paracjanide  of 
silver.  By  boiling  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  it  is,  according  to  Glassford  and  Napier,  dissolved  to  sulphate  of 
silver,  with  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

OOHPOSITIOy. 

Ag     .     .     .     .     107-97  80-60 

C,N  .     .     .     .      2600  19-40 


133-97  10000 

§  83. 
2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Lead  is  weighed  as  oxide,  sulphate,  chromate,  chloride,  and  sulphide. 
Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  also  to  study  the  carbonate  and  the 
oxalate. 

a.  Neutral  carbonate  of  lead  forms  a  heavy,  white,  pulverulent  preci- 
pitate. It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  perfectly  pure  (boiled)  water 
(one  part  requiring  50550  parts,  see  Expt.  No  47,  a) ;  but  it  dissolves 
somewhat  more  readily  in  water  containing  ammonia  and  ammoniacal 
salts  (comp.  Expt.  No.  47,  b  and  c).  It  dissolves  also  somewhat  more 
readily  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  than  in  pure  water.  It 
loses  its  carbonic  acid  when  ignited. 

b.  Oxalate  of  lead  is  a  white  powder,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
The  presence  oi  ammonia  salts  slightly  increases  its  solubility  (Expt.  No. 
48).  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  leaves  suboxide  of  lead ;  but  when 
heated,  with  access  of  air,  yellow  oxide  (protoxide). 

c.  Oxidey  or  protoxide,  of  lead,  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or 
oxalate,  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  inclining  sometimes  to  a  reddish  yellow, 
or  to  a  pale  yellow.  Wlien  this  yellow  oxide  of  lead  is  heated,  it  assumes 
a  brownish-red  color,  without  the  slightest  variation  of  weight.  It  fuses 
at  an  intense  red  heat.  Ignition  with  charcoal  reduces  it.  When  ex- 
posed to  a  white  heat,  but  not  before,  it  rises  in  vapor.  Placed  upon 
moist  reddened  litmus  paper,  it  changes  the  color  to  blue.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  ignited,  it  is  converted  into  cliloride  of  lead.  Oxide  of  lead  in  a  state 
of  fusion  readily  dissolves  silicic  acid  and  the  earthy  bases  with  which  the 
latter  may  be  combined. 

composition. 

Pb 103-50  92-83 

O 8-00  7-17 


111-50  100-00 

d.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  a  heavy  white  powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the 
common  temperature,  in  22800  parts  of  pure  water  (Expt.  No.  49) ;  it  is 
less  soluble  still  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  requiring 
36500  parts — Expt.  No.  50)  ;  it  is  far  more  readily  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining ammoniacal  salts ;  from  this  solution  it  may  be  precipitated  again 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  (Expt.  No.  51).  It  is  almost  entirely 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  spirit  of  wine.     Of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  the 
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nitrate,  acetate,  aad  tartrate  are  more  especially  suited  to  serve  as  solvents 
for  sulphate  of  lead :  the  two  latter  salts  of  ammonia  are  made  strongly 
alkaline  by  addition  of  ammonia,  previous  to  use  (Wackenroder).  Sul- 
phate of  lead  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  heating. 
In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  the.  more  readily,  the  more  concentrated  and 
hotter  the  acid;  water  £dls  to  precipitate  it  from  its  solution  in  nitric 
acid ;  but  the  addition  of  a  copious  amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  causes 
its  precipitation  from  this  solution.  The  more  nitric  acid  the  solution 
contains,  the  more  sulphuric  acid  is  required  to  throw  down  the  sulphate 
of  lead.  Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  sparingly  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  dissolved  portion  precipitates  again  upon  diluting  the  acid 
with  water  (more  completely  upon  addition  of  alcohol).  A  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolves  the  sulphate  of  lead 
completely  even  if  cold,  more  readily  if  warmed ;  on  boiling,  the  solution 
becomes  black  from  separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  lead. 
(J.  Lowe  *).  The  solutions  of  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies 
convert  sulphate  of  lead,  even  at  the  common  temperature,  completely  into 
carbonate  of  lead.  The  solutions  of  the  carbonates,  but  not  those  of  the  bi- 
carbonates, dissolve  some  oxide  of  lead  in  this  process  (H.  Rose  f).  Sulphate 
of  lead  dissolves  readily  in  hot  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda.  It  is  unalterable 
in  the  air,  and  at  a  gentle  red  heat ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of 
heat,  it  fuses  without  suffering  decomposition  (Expt.  No.  52),  provided 
always  the  action  of  reducing  gases  be  completely  excluded — ^for,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  weight  will  continually  diminish,  owing  to  the  reduction 
of  Pb  O,  S  O,  to  Pb  S  (Erdmann  J).  When  sulphate  of  lead  is  ignited 
with  charcoal,  sulphide  of  lead  is  formed  at  first,  if  the  heat  be  raised,  this 
sulphide  reacts  on  imdecomposed  sulphate,  metallic  lead  and  sidphurous 
acid  being  produced.  Fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium  reduces  the  whole 
of  the  lead  to  the  metallic  state.  Sulphate  of  lead  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
exposed  to  intense  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  yields  the  cor- 
responding amount  of  sulphide  (Pb  S). 

COMPOSITION. 

PbO  .     .     .     .     111-50  73-60 

SO,     ...     .       4000  26-40 


151-50  10000 

e.  Chloride  of  lead  exists  either  in  the  form  of  small,  brilliant  crystal- 
line needles,  or  as  a  white  powder  ;  it  dissolves,  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture, in  135  parts  of  water ;  and  is  &r  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  It 
dissolves  less  readily  in  water  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  one 
part  requiring  1636  parts  of  water  containing  nitric  acid  (Bischof); 
it  dissolves  freely  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  solution 
it  may  be  partially  precipitated  again  by  addition  of  water.  It  is  ex- 
tremely sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent.,  and 
altogeiher  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  It 
fiises  at  a  temperature  below  red  heat,  without  suffering  any  diminution  of 
weight.  When  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  with  access  of  air,  it 
volatilizes  slowly,  being  partially  decomposed  :  chlorine  gas  escapes,  and  a 
mixture  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  lead  remains. 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  74,  S48.  t  Pogg.  Annal.  95,  426. 

X  Joarn.  f.  prakt.  Chem,  62,  381. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Pb   ....  103-50     74-48 
CI 85-46     25  52 


138-96     100-00 

f.  Sulphide  of  lead,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides.  In  pre- 
cipitating it  from  a  solution  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dilute  plentifully,  otherwise  the  precipitation  will  be  incomplete. 
Even  if  a  fluid  only  contain  2*5  per  cent.  H  CI,  the  whole  of  the  lead  will 
not  be  precipitated  (M.  Martin*).  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air;  it  cannot 
be  dried  at  100^  without  suffering  decomposition.  According  to  H.  Rose 
it  increases  perceptibly  in  weight  by  oxidation ;  in  the  case  of  long- 
protracted  drying  even  becoming  a  few  per-cents  heayier.f  I  have  con- 
firmed his  statement  (see  Expt.  No.  53).  If  sulphate  of  lead  mixed  with 
sulphur  be  exposed  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  a  good  red  heat,  pure  crys- 
talline Pb  S  remains ;  if  a  less  heat  be  employed,  the  residue  contains 
excess  of  sulphur.  (H.  Rose}).  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid,  sulphide  of  lead  dissolves,  upon  the  application  of 
heat,  with  separation  of  sulphur ; — ^if  the  acid  is  rather  concentrated,  a 
small  portion  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  also  formed.  Fuming  nitric  acid  acts 
energetically  upon  sulphide  of  lead,  and  converts  it  into  sulphate  without 
separation  of  sulphur. 

COMPOSITION. 

Pb  .  .  .  .  103-50     86-61 
S 16-00     13-39 


119-50     10000 

g.  For  the  composition  and  properties  of  ckromate  of  lead,  see  chromic 
acid,  §  93,  2. 

§  84. 
3.  Suboxide  of  Mercury;  and  4.  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Merctuy  is  weighed  either  in  the  metallic  state,  as  subchloride,  or 
as  sulphide,  or  occasionally  also  as  oxide. 

a.  Metallic  mercury  is  liquid  at  the  common  temperature ;  it  has  a  tin- 
white  color.  When  pure,  it  presents  a  perfectly  bright  surface.  It  is 
unalterable  in  the  air  at  the  common  temperature.  It  boils  at  360°.  It 
evapOTates,  but  very  slowly,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  summer.  Upon 
long-continued  boiling  with  water,  a  small  portion  of  mercury  volatilizes, 
and  traces  escape  along  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  a  very  minute  pro- 
portion remains  suspended  (not  dissolved)  in  the  water  (comp.  Expt. 
No.  54).  This  suspended  portion  of  mercury  subsides  completely  afler 
long  standing.  When  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated  from  a  fluid,  in  a 
very  minutely  divided  state,  the  small  globules  will  readily  unite  into  a 
large  one  if  the  mercury  be  perfectly  pure ;  but  even  the  slightest  trace  of 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  874. 
t  Fogg.  AnnaL  91,  110 ;  and  110,  184. 
X  PQgg.  Annal.  110,  185. 
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extraneous  matter,  sach  as  £it,  &c.,  adhering  to  the  mercury  will  prevent 
the  mdon  of  the  globules.  Merciuy  does  not  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  not  even  in  concentrated ;  it  is  barely  soluble  in  dilute  cold  sulphuric 
acid,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitaic  acid,  and  in  boiling  concentrated  sul* 
phuric  acid. 

b.  Subcldoride  of  mercuryy  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  heavy  white 
powder.  It  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  in  boiling  water 
it  is  gradually  decomposed,  the  water  taking  up  chlorine  and  mercury ; 
upon  continued  boiling,  the  residue  acquires  a  grey  color.  Highly  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  £uls  to  dissolve  subchloride  of  mercury  at  the  common 
temperature,  but  dissolves  it  slowly  at  a  higher  temperature ;  upon  ebulli- 
tion, with  access  of  air,  the  whole  of  the  subchloride  is  gradually  dissolved 
by  the  dilute  acid :  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  mercury  (Hg,  CI  + 
H  C1+  O  =  2  Hg  CI  +  H  O).  Subchloride  of  mercury,  when  acted  upcm 
by  boilii^  ooncaitrated  hydrochloric  acid,  is  rather  speedily  decompcMsed 
into  mercuiy,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  chloride  of  mercury,  which 
dissolves.  Boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  subchloride  of  mercury,  and  con- 
verts it  into  chloride  and  nitrate  of  mercury.  Chlorine  water  and  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  dissolve  it  to  chloride,  even  in  the  cold.  Solutions  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  chlcnride  of  potassium^ 
decompose  subchloride  of  mercury  into  metallic  mercury  and  chloride  of 
mercuiy,  which  latter  dissolves ;  at  a  low  temperature,  this  decomposition 
is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  subchloride,  but  the  application  of 
heat  promotes  the  decomposing  action  of  these  solutiona  Subchloride  of 
inercury  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors ;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and 
may  be  dried  at  100°,  without  suffering  any  diminution  of  weight ;  when 
exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  though  still  below  redness,  it  volatilizes 
oompletaljj  without  previous  fusion. 

COMPOSITION. 

.  Hg,  ,  .  .  .  20000     84-94 
CI   ....   35-46     16-06 


235-46     100-00 

c.  Sulphide  of  mercury,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  powder,  in- 
aoloble  in  water.     Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  nitric  acid  fail  to 
diffiolve  it,  and  it  remains  insoluble  even  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid ;  it 
is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  it  dissolves 
readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.    From  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury, 
containing  much  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  metal  cannot  be 
precipitated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  Hg  S,  until  the  solution 
is  properly  diluted.     Should  such  a  solution  be  very  concentrated,  sub- 
chloride of  mercury  and  sulphur  are  precipitated  (M.  Martin*).  Solution  of 
potassa,  even  boiling,  fails  to  dissolve  it.     It  dissolves  in  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium, but  readily  only  in  presence  of  free  alkali  (Expt.  No.  55).    Sulphide 
of  ammonium,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  sulphite  of  soda  do  not  dissolve 
it.     On  account  of  the  solubility  of  sulphide  of  mercury  in  sulphide  of 
potassium,  it  is  impossible  to  precipitate  mercury  by  means  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  completely  from  solutions  containing  hydrate  or  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  soda.     Such  solutions  may  occur,  for  instance,  when  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  mercury  contains  much  chloride  of  potassium,  or  chloride 

*  Joura.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  67,  876. 
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of  sodium,  for,  in  this  case,  no  oxide  of  mercury  would  be  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  potassa  or  soda  (H.  Rose*).  In  the  air  it  is  unalterable, 
even  in  the  moist  state,  and  at  100°.  When  exposed  to  a  higher  tempe- 
rature, it  sublimes  completely  and  imaltered. 

COMPOSITION. 

Hg     .     .     .     .  10000  86-21 

S 1600  1379 


116-00  10000 

d.  Oxide  of  mercury^  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  is  a  crystalline  brick- 
colored  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  changes  to  the 
color  of  cinnabar,  and  subsequently  to  a  violet-black  tint.  It  bears  a 
tolerably  strong  heat  without  suffering  decomposition ;  but,  when  heated 
to  incipient  recess,  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and  oxygen ;  perfectly 
pure  oxide  of  mercury  leaves  no  residue  upon  continued  exposure  to  a  red 
neat.  The  escaping  ftimes  also  should  not  redden  litmus  paper.  Water 
takes  up  a  trace  of  oxide  of  mercury,  acquiring  thereby  a  very  weak  alkaline 
reaction.     Hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily. 

COMPOSITION. 

Hg     .     .     .     .  10000  92-59 

O 800  7-41 


10800  10000 

§  85. 
5.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

Copper  is  usually  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in  the  form  of 
oxide.  Or  of  SUBSULPHIDE.  Besides  these  forms,  we  have  to  examine  the 
sulphide,  the  suboxide,  and  the  subsulphocyanide. 

a.  Copper^  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  metal  of  a  peculiar  well-known  color. 
It  fuses  only  at  a  white  heat.  Exposure  to  dry  air,  or  to  moist  air,  free 
from  carbonic  acid,  leaves  the  fused  metal  unaltered ;  but  upon  exposure 
to  moist  air  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  it  becomes  gradually  tar- 
nished and  coated  with  a  film,  first  of  a  blackish  gray,  finally  of  a  bluish 
green  color.  Precipitated  finely  divided  copper,  in  contact  with  water  and 
air,  oxidizes  &r  more  quickly,  especially  at  an  elevated  temperature.  On 
igniting  copper  in  the  air,  a  layer  of  black  oxide  forms  on  its  surface.  Hy> 
drochloric  acid  fails  to  dissolve  it,  even  upon  boiling,  if  the  air  is  excluded ; 
but  with  free  access  of  air,  it  dissolves  it  slowly.  Copper  dissolves  readily 
in  nitric  acid.  In  ammonia  it  dissolves  slowly  if  free  access  is  given  to 
tiie  air ;  but  it  remains  insoluble  in  that  menstruum  if  the  air  is  excluded. 
Metallic  copper  brought  into  contact  in  a  closed  vessel  with  solution  of 
chloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  oxide  of  copper,  reduces  the  chloride  to  subchloride,  or  the  oxide  to 
suboxide,  an  equivalent  of  metal  being  dissolved  for  every  equivalent  of 
chloride  or  oxide. 

b.  Oxide  of  copper, — If  a  dilute,  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  oxide 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  141 
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of  copper  is  mixed  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  a  light  blue 
precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  (Cu  O,  H  O)  is  formed,  which  it 
is  found  difficult  to  wash.  If  the  precipitate  be  left  in  the  fluid  from 
which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  will,  even  at  a  summer  heat,  gradually 
change  to  brownish-black,  yielding  up  the  greater  part  of  its  water  of 
hydration,  and  passing  into  3  Cu  O,  H  O  (Harms*). 

This  transformation  is  immediate  upon  heating  the  fluid  nearly  to 
boiling.  The  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  black  precipitate  is  free  from 
copper.  If  the  solutions  in  question  are  mixed  in  a  concentrated  state,  in 
addition  to  the  formation  of  the  blue  precipitate,  the  fluid  itself  acquires  a 
blue  color,  owing  to  a  portion  of  very  minutely  divided  hydrated  oxide 
remaining  suspended  in  it.  From  a  fluid  of  this  description,  even  pro- 
tracted boiling  will  &il  to  precipitate  all  the  copper  which  it  contains ; 
after  dilution  with  water,  however,  the  desired  object  is  readily  attained. 
If  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper  contains  non- volatile  organic  substances,  the 
addition  of  alkali  in  excess  will,  even  upon  boiling,  fail  to  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  copper  as  oxide.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  co[)per  (8  Cu  O, 
H  O)  precipitated  with  potassa  or  soda  from  hot  dilute  solutions  of  salts 
of  copper  retains  a  portion  of  the  precipitant  with  considerable -tenacity; 
it  may,  however,  be  completely  freed  from  this  by  washing  with  boiling 
water.  Oxide  of  copper,  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  or 
nitrate  of  copper  by  the  action  of  heat,  is  a  brownish-black,  or  black 
powder,  the  weight  of  which  remains  unaltered  even  upon  strong  ignition 
over  the  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  provided  all  reducing  gases  be  excluded 
(Expt.  No.  56).  The  same  powder  is  produced  by  igniting  the  oxide  of 
copper  obtained  by  precipitation.  If  oxide  of  copper  is  exposed  to  a  heat 
approaching  the  fusing  point  of  metallic  copper,  it  fuses,  yields  oxygen, 
and  becomes  converted  into  Cu^  O,  (Favre  and  Maumen£).  It  is  very 
readily  reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing 
gases;  heated  in  the  air,  the  reduced  metallic  copper  re-oxidizes.  Mixed 
with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  towards  the  end  strongly, 
the  oxide  of  copper  passes  into  subsulphide  (Cu,  S — H.  Rose).  Oxide 
of  copper,  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  absorbs  water ;  oxide  that  has 
been  but  slightly  ignited,  absorbs  the  water  more  rapidly  t-han  such  as 
has  been  strongly  ignited  (Expt.  No.  57).  Oxide  of  copper  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water;  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  <&c. ;   less  readily  in  ammonia.     It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors. 

COMPOSITION, 

Cu 31-70  79-85 

O 8-00  2015 


39-70  100-00 

c.  Sulphide  of  copper,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish-black,  or 
black  precipitate,  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  ;j'  when  this  pre- 
dpitate,  in  a  moist  state,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  acquires  a  greenish  tint 
and  the  property  of  reddening  litmus  paper,  sulphate  of  copper  being  formed. 
Hence  tbe  sulphide  must  be  washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Sulphide  of  copper  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  with 
separation    of  sulphur.      Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  with  difficulty. 

•  Arch,  der  Pharm.  139,  86. 
t  In  lonie  experimenie  thai  I  made  when  exAmining  the  Weilbach  water,  I  found 
that  about  960000  parte  of  water  are  required  to  dissolve  1  pan  of  Cu  S. 
II.  K 
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This  is  the  reason  why  sulphuretted  hydrogen  predpitates  copper  entirely 
from  solutions  which  contain  even  a  very  large  amount  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  (Grundhank*).  Only  when  we  dissolve  a  copper  salt  straight  in 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  Bp.gr.  does  any  copper  remain  unprecipitated 
(M.  Martin^).  It  does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  potaasa  and  of  sulphide 
of  potassium,  particularly  if  these  solutions  be  boiling ;  but  it  dissolves 
perceptibly  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  readily  in  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Upon  intense  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  it  is  converted  into 
pure  Cu,  S. 

d.  If  the  blue  solution  which  is  obtained  upon  adding  to  solution  of 
oxide  of  copper  tartaric  acid  and  then  solution  of  soda  in  excess,  is  mixed 
with  solution  of  grape  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk,  and  heat  applied,  an 
orange-yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  suboxide  of  copper  is  formed,  which 
contains  the  whole  of  the  copper  originally  present  in  the  solution,  and  after 
a  short  time,  more  particularly  upon  the  application  of  a  somewhat  strong 
heat,  turns  red,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  hydrate  into  anhydrous 
suboxide  (Cu,  O).  The  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  retains  a 
portion  of  alkali  with  considerable  tenacity.  When  acted  upon  with  dilute 
sulphuriq  acid,  it  gives  sulphate  of  copp^,  whidi  dissolves,  and  metallic; 
copper,  which  separates.  COilC N3  J^ 

e,  Suhaulphocyanide  of  copper  (Cu,,  Cy  S,),  which  is  always  formed 
when  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper, 
mixed  with  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous  acid,  is  a  white  precipitate 
insoluble  in  water,  as  well  as  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
Dried  at  115^,  the  salt  retains  still  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  water,  which 
is  driven  off  only  by  heating  to  incipient  decomposition ;  subsulphocyanide 
of  copper  is,  therefore,  not  well  adapted  for  direct  weighing.  When  ignited 
in  conjunction  with  sulphur,  with  exclusion  of  air,  it  dbanges  to  Cu,  S 
(Rivot}).  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa, 
or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  and  suffers  decom- 
position. Solutions  of  potassa  and  soda  separate  hydrated  suboxide  of 
copper,  vrith  formation  of  sulphocyanide  of  the  alkali  metal. 

/.  Subsulphide  of  coppery  produced  by  heating  Cu  S  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  or  Cu^,  Cy  S,,  with  sulphur,  is  a  grayish-black  mass,  which  may 
be  ignited  and  fuseo^  without  suffering  decomposition,  if  the  air  is  excluded. 

COMPOSITION. 
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§  86. 
6.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

Bismuth  is  weighed  in  ihe  form  of  teroxide  or  as  chromate  (Bi  O,, 
2  Cr  O3).  Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  to  study  here  the  basic 
carbonate,  the  basic  nitrate,  and  the  tersulphide. 

a,  Teroxide  of  bismuth,  prepared  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate, 
is  a  pale  lemon-yellow  powder  which,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  assumes 
transiently  a  dark  yellow  or  reddish-brown  color.  When  heated  to  intense 
redness,  it  fuses,  without  alteration  of  weight.     Ignition  with  charcoal,  or 

*  Joum.  f,  prakt  Chem.  78,  241.  f  Ibid.  67,  875. 

t  Ibid.  02,  252. 
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ID  A  current  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  reduces  it  to  the  metallic  state.  Fusion 
with  cyanide  of  potassinin  also  effects  its  complete  reduction  to  the  metallic 
state  (H.  Rose*).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  affect  vegetable 
colon.  It  diasolyes  readily  in  those  acids  which  form  soluble  salts  with 
it  When  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium  it  gives  metallic  bismuth, 
the  reduction  being  attended  with  deflagration. 

COMPOSITION. 
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b.  Carbonate  of  bismuth. — ^Upon  adding  carbonate  of  anmionia  in  excess 
to  a  solution  of  bismuth,  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  precipitate 
of  carhonate  of  bismuth  (Bi  0,,  C  O^  is  immediately  formed ;  part  of  this 
precipitate,  however^  redissolves  in  the  excess  of  the  precipitant.  But  if 
&e  fluid  with  the  precipitate  be  heated  before  filtration,  the  filtrate  will  be 
free  from  bismuth.  (Carbonate  of  potassa  likewise  precipitates  solutions  of 
bismuth  completely;  but  the  precipitate  in  this  case  invariably  contains 
traces  of  potassa,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  by  washing.  Carbo- 
nate of  soda  precipitates  solutions  of  bismuth  less  completely  than  the  carbo- 
nates of  ammonia  and  potassa.)  The  precipitate  obtained  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  easily  washed ;  it  is  very  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily,  with  effervescence,  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
nitric  acid.  Ux)on  ignition  it  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  leaving  teroxide  of 
bismuth. 

c.  The  basic  nitrate  of  hismutky  which  is  obtained  by  mixing  with 
water  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  containing  little  or  no  free  acid,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  white,  crystalline  powder.  It  cannot  be  washed  with  pure 
cold  water,  without  suffering  a  decided  alteration.  It  becomes  more  basic, 
while  the  washings  show  an  acid  reaction,  and  contain  bismuth.  If  the 
basic  salt,  however,  be  washed  with  cold  water  containing  ^^  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  no  bismuth  passes  through  the  filter.  The  solution  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia  must  not  be  warm.  These  remarks  only  apply  in  the  absence 
of  free  nitric  acid  (J.  Lowsf).  On  ignitioEi  the  basic  nitrate  passes  into 
&e  pure  teroxide. 

d.  Chromate  of  bismuth  (Bi  O,,  2  Cr  O3),  which  is  produced  by  adding 
bidiromate  of  potassa,  slightly  in  excess,  to  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of 
bismuth,  is  an  orange-yellow,  dense,  readily-subsiding  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  water,  even  in  presence  of  some  free  chromic  acid^  but  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  dried  at  firom  100**  to  112^,  without 
suffering  decomposition  (Lows}). 

COMPOSITION. 
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e.  Tersulphide  of  bismuth,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish -black, 
or  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  alkaline  sul- 

•  Joun.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  188.  f  Ibid.  74,  841.  t  Ibid.  67,  291. 

s2 
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pliidesy  sulphite  of  soda,  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  moderately  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  it  dissolves,  especially  on  warming,  to  nitrate,  with  separa- 
tion of  sulphur.  Hence  in  precipitating  bismuth  irom  a  nitric  acid  solution, 
care  should  be  taken  to  dilute  sufficiently.  Hydrochloric  acid  impedes  the 
precipitation  of  bismuth  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  only  when  a  very  large 
excess  is  present,  and  the  fluid  is  quite  concentrated.  The  sulphide  does 
not  change  in  the  air.  Dried  at  100°,  it  continually  takes  up  oxygen  and 
increases  slightly  in  weight ;  if  the  drying  is  protracted  this  increase  may 
be  considerable  (Expt.  No.  58).  Fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is 
completely  reduced  (H.  Rose).  Heduction  takes  place  more  slowly  by 
ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

COMPOSITION. 
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§  87. 
7.  Oxide  op  Cadhiuh. 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  sulphide.    Besides  these  sub- 
stances, we  have  to  examine  carbonate  of  cadmium. 

a.  Oxide  of  cadmium,  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of 
cadmium,  is  a  powder,  the  color  of  which  varies  from  yellowish  brown  to 
reddish  brown.  The  application  of  a  white  heat  &ils  to  fuse,  volatilize,  or 
decompose  it;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids;  it 
does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  or  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  reduces  it  readily,  the 
metallic  cadmium  escaping  in  tEe  form  of  vapor. 

COMPOSITION. 
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b.  Carbonate  of  cadmium  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  and  extremely  sparingly  soluble  in  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  It  loses  its  water  completely  upon  desiccation.  Igni- 
tion converts  it  into  oxide. 

c.  Sulphide  of  cadmium,  produced  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  lemon-yellow 
to  orange-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  alka- 
line sulphides,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  (Expt.  No.  59). 
It  dissolves  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrc^en.  In  precipitating,  therefore,  with  sidphuretted 
hydrogen,  a  cadmium  solution  should  not  contain  too  much  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  The  sulphide  dissolves  in  mode- 
rately concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  It  may  be 
waBhed,  and  dried  at  100°  or  105°,  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
Even  on  gently  igniting  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
it  volatilizes  in  appreciable  amount  (H.  Rose*),  partially  unchanged,  par- 
tially as  metallic  vapor. 

•  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  184. 
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METALLIC  OXIDES  OF  THE   SIXTH   GBOUP. 

§88. 

1.  Teroxide  of  Gold. 

Grold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  Besides  metallic  gold, 
we  have  to  consider  the  tersulphide. 

a.  Metallic  goldj  obtained  by  precipitation,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  blackiflh-brown  powder,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which  it  assumes, 
'however,  upon  pressure  or  friction  ;  when  coherent  in  a  compact  mass,  it 
exhibits  the  well-known  bright  yeUow  color  peculiar  to  it.  It  fiises  only 
at  a  white  heat,  and  resists,  accordingly,  all  attempts  at  fusion  over  a  spirit- 
lamp.  It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air  and  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  water,  nor  by  any  simple  acid.  Nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  to  terchloride. 

b.  Tersulphide  of  gold. — ^When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted 
through  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  the  whole  of  the 
gold  separates  as  tersulphide  (Au  SJ,  in  form  of  a  brownish-black  pre- 
cipitate. If  this  precipitate  is  lefl  in  the  fluid,  it  is  gradually  transformed 
into  metallic  gold  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  transmitting  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  a  warm  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  a  protosulphide 
(Au  S)  precipitates,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids. 

(2  Au  Cl,  +  3  H  S  +  3  H  0  =  2  Au  S  +  6  H  a  +  S  Q..) 

The  tersulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric 
acid,  but  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  colorless  sulphide  of 
ammonium  fails  to  dissolve  it;  but  it  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  the 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  completely  upon  addition  of  potassa. 
It  dissolves  in  potassa,  with  separation  of  gold.  Yellow  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium dissolves  it  completely.  Exposure  to  a  moderate  heat  reduces  it  to 
the  metallic  state. 

§89. 
2.  BiNOxiDE  OF  Platinum. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metallic  state  ;  it  is  generally 
precipitated  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium, 
or  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  rarely  as 
bisulphide  of  platinum. 

a.  Metallic  platinum^  produced  by  igniting  the  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  potassium,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  gray,  lustreless,  porous  mass 
(spongy  platinum).  The  fusion  of  platinum  can  be  effected  only  at  the 
very  highest  degrees  of  heat.  It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air,  and 
even  the  most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces  fails  to  affect  it.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  water,  or  simple  acids,  and  scarcely  by  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  alkalies.     Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  to  bidiloride. 
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b.  The  properties  of  htchlcride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium^ 
and  those  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium^  have  been 
given  already  in  §§  68  and  70  respectively. 

c.  Bisulphide  of  platinum. — ^When  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  is  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  or  when  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  rather  dilute  solution  of 
the  bichloride,  no  precipitate  forms  at  first ;  after  standing  some  time, 
huwever,  the  solution  turns  brown,  and  finally  a  precipitate  subsides.  But 
if  the  mixture  of  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  excess,  is  gradually  heated  (finaUy  to  ebullition),  the  whole  of 
the  platinum  separates  as  bisulphide  (firee  from  any  admixture  of  bichlo* 
ride).  The  bisulphide  of  platinum  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  simple 
acids ;  but  it  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  partly  in 
caustic  alkalies,  with  separation  of  platinum,  and  completely  in  alkaline 
sulphides.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted  through  water 
holding  minutely  divided  bisulphide  of  platinum  in  suspension,  the  bisul- 
phide, absorbing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  acquires  a  light  grayish-brown 
color;  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  thus  absorbed,  separates  again  upon 
exposure  to  the  air.  When  moist  bisulphide  of  platinum  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  being  converted  into  metallic  platinum 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Ignition  in  the  air  reduces  bisulphide  of  platinum  to 
the  metallic  state. 

8.  Teroxidb  of  Antiuont. 

Antimony  is  weighed  as  tebsulphide,  as  AirrucoNious  Acn>,  or  more 
rarely  in  the  icetallic  state. 

a.  Upon  transmitting  sidphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  ter- 
chloride  of  antimony  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  an  orange>red  precipitate 
of  amorphous  tersulphide  is  obtained,  mixed  at  first  with  a  smidl  portion 
of  basic  terchloride  of  antimony.  However,  if  the  fiuid  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  the 
terchloride  mixed  with,  the  precipitate  is  decomposed,  and  the  pure  tersul- 
phide of  antimony  obtained.  Tersulphide  of  antimony  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  dilute  acids ;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  precipitating  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  therefore,  antimony  solutions  should  not  contain  too  much 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  The  amor- 
phous tersulphide  dissolves  readily  in  potassa,  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  sulphide  of  potassium,  sparingly  in  ammonia,  very  slightly  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  not  at  ail  in  bisulphite  of  potassa.  The 
amorphous  sulphide,  dried  in  the  desiccator  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature, loses  very  little  weight  at  100^;  if  kept  longer  at  tMs  latter 
temperature  its  weight  remains  constant.  But  it  still  retains  a  little  water, 
which  does  not  perfectly  escape  even  at  190°,  but  at  200*  the  sulphide 
becomes  anhydrous,  turning  black  and  crystalline  (H.  Rose*  and  Expt. 
No.  60.)  Ignited  gently  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  the  weight  of  this 
anhydrous  sulphide  remains  constant ;  in  a  very  intense  heat  a  small  amount 
volatilizes.  The  amorphous  sulphide,  if  long  exposed  to  the  action  of 
air,  in  presence  of  water,  slowly  takes  up  oxygen,  so  that  on  treatment 
with  tartaric  acid  it  yields  a  filtrate  containing  teroxide. 

*  Joaro.  t  prakt.  Ghem.  69^  881« 
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The  sulphides  corresponding  to  the  antimonioua  and  antimonic  acids 
are  equally  insoluble  in  water,  also  in  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrpgen.  The  pure  pentasulphide  dissolyes  completely  in  ammonia, 
especially  on  warming;  traces  only  dissolve  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
On  heating  the  dried  pentasulphide  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  2  eq. 
sulphur  escape,  black  crystalline  tersulphide  remaining. 

On  treating  the  ter-  or  penta-sulphide  with  fuming  nitric  acid  violent 
oxidation  sets  in.  We  obtain  first  antimonic  acid  and  pulverulent  separated 
sulphur;  on  evaporating  to  dryness  antimonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid;  and 
lastly  on  igniting  antimonious  acid.  The  same  (antimonious  acid)  is 
obtained  by  igniting  the  sulphide  with  30  to  50  times  its  amount  of  oxide 
of  mercury  (Bunsen*).  Ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  converts  the 
anlpbidea  of  antimony  into  the  metallic  state. 

COHPOSITION. 
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5.  Antimonious  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated,  acquires 
transiently  a  yellow  tint ;  it  is  infusible ;  it  is  fixed,  provided  reducing 
gases  be  excluded.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  very  great  difiSculty.  It  undergoes  no  alteration  on 
treatment  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  manifests  an  acid  reaction 
when  placed  upon  moist  litmus  paper. 

COHPOSITIOK. 
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c.  Metallic  antimony^  produced  in  the  wet  way,  by  precipitation,  presents 
tiie  appearance  of  a  lustreless  black  powder.  It  may  be  dried  at  100^ 
without  suffering  any  alteration.  It  fttses  at  a  moderate  red  heat.  Upon 
ignition  in  a  current  of  gas,  e.g.  hydrogen,  it  volatilizes,  witiiout  formation 
of  antimonetted  hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  very  little  action  on  it, 
even  when  concentrated  and  upon  ebullition.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
teroxide  of  antimony,  mixed  with  more  or  less  antimonious  acid,  according 
to  the  concentration  of  the  nitric  acid. 

§  91. 

4.  Pkotoxide  of  Tin;  and  6.  Binoxide  or  Tm. 
Tin  is  generally  weighed  in  tiie  form  of  binoxide  ;  besides  tiie  binoxide, 
we  have  to  examine  protosulphide  and  bisulphide  of  tin. 

a.  Binoxide  of  tin. — The  hydrate  of  tiie  binoxide  b  Qiydrated  meta- 

stannic  acid)  ia  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate,  by  the  action 

of  nitric  acid  upon  metallic  tin,  or  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  tin  with 

nitric  acid  in  excess.     This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water,  nitric  acid, 

and  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  hydrochloric  acid.     It 

reddens  litmus,  even  when  thoroughly  washed.     But  if  we  precipitate 

•  AniudL  d.  Chem.  u,  Pharm.  106,  S. 
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solution  of  bichloride  of  tin  with  an  alkali,  or  with  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  the  hydrate  of  the  binoxide  a,  which  dissolves 
readily  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Upon  intense  ignition,  both  hydrates  are 
converted  into  the  anhydrous  binoxide  of  tin.  Mere  heating  to  redness 
is  not  sufficient  to  expel  all  the  water  (Dumas*). 

Binoxide  of  tin  is  a  straw-colored  powder,  which  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  transiently  assumes  a  different  tint,  varying  from  bright  yellow  to 
brown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and  does  not  alter  the  color  of 
litmus  paper.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and  ignited, 
it  volatilizes  completely  as  bichloride.  If  binoxide  of  tin  is  fused  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  all  the  tin  is  obtained  in  form  of  metallic  globules, 
which  may  be  completely,  and  without  the  least  loss  of  metal,  freed  from  the 
adhering  slag,  by  extracting  with  dilute  spirit  of  wine  and  rapidly  decanting 
the  fluid  from  the  tin  globules  (H.  Rose"]'). 
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b.  Ilydrated  protosulphide  of  tin  forms  a  brown  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and  dilute  acids.  In  precipitating 
tin  from  solutions  of  the  protoxide  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  free 
hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  present  in  too  large  amount,  and  the  solution 
must  be  diluted  sufficiently.  Ammonia  fails  to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  dissolves 
pretty  readily  (as  bisidphide)  in  the  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  in 
the  yellow  sulphide  of  potassium ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  hot  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  Heated,  witJi  exclusion  of  air,  it  loses  its  water  of 
hydration,  and  is  converted  into  anhydrous  protosulphide  of  tin ;  when 
exposed  to  the  continued  action  of  a  gentle  heat,  with  free  access  of  air, 
it  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  escapes,  and  binoxide  of  tin, 
which  remains. 

c.  Hydrated  bisulphide  of  tin  forms  a  light-yellow  precipitate.  In 
washing  with  pure  water,  it  is  inclined  to  yield  a  turbid  filtrate  and  to 
stop  up  the  pores  of  the  filter ;  this  annoyance  is  got  over  by  washing  with 
water  containing  chloride  of  sodiunl,  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  the  like 
(Bunsen).  On  drying,  the  precipitate  assumes  a  darker  tint.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  ammonia,  but  readily  in  potassa, 
alkaline  sulphides,  and  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  bisulphite  of  potassa.  In  precipitating  tin  from  solutions  of  the  binoxide 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  should  not  contain  too  much  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  When  heated,  with 
exclusion  of  air,  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  applied,  one-half,  or  a  whole 
equivalent  of  sulphur,  becoming  converted  either  into  sesquisulphide,  or 
into  protosulphide  of  tin ;  when  heated  very  slowly,  with  free  access  of 
air,  it  is  converted  into  binoxide  of  tin,  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous 
acid. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  tu  Pharm.  105,  104. 
t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  189. 
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§  92. 

6.  Arsenious  Acid  ;  and  7.  Arsenic  Acid. 
Arsenic  is  weighed  either  as  arseniate  of  lead,  as  tersulphide,  as 

ABSEKIATE  OF  MAGNESIA  AND  AMMONIA,  Or  aS  BASIC  ARSENIATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE 

OF  IRON;  besides  these  forms,  we  have  here  to  examine  .also  arsenic-  , 

XOLTBDATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

a,  Arseniate  of  lead,  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  white  powder,  which  agglu- 
tinates when  exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  at  the  same  time  transitorily 
acquiring  a  yellow  tint ;  it  fuses  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat. 
When  strongly  ignited,  it  suffers  a  slight  diminution  of  weight,  losing  a 
small  proportion  of  arsenic  acid,  which  escapes  as  arsenious  acid  and 
oxygen.  In  analysis  we  have  never  occasion  to  operate  upon  the  pure 
arseniate  of  lead,  but  upon  a  mixture  of  it  with  free  oxide  of  lead. 

b.  Tersulphide  of  arsenic  forms  a  precipitate  of  a  rich  yellow  color ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,*  and  also  in  sulphiuretted  hydrogen  water,     When 
boiled  with  water,  or  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  that  fluid,  it 
mideigoes  a  very  trifling  decomposition :  a  trace  of  arsenious  acid  dissolves 
in  the  water,  and  a  minute  proportion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  disen- 
gaged.    This  does  not  in  the  least  interfere,  however,  with  the  washing 
of  the  precipitate.     The  precipitate  may  be  dried  at  100®,  without  suffering 
decomposition ;   the  whole  of  the  water  which  it  contains  is  expelled  at 
that  temperature.     When  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat,  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
transitonly  assumes  a  brownish-red  color,  fuses,  and  finaUy  rises  in  vapor, 
without  suiflTering  decomposition.     It  dissolves  readily  in  alkalies,  alkaline 
carbonates,  alkaline  sulphides,  bisulphite  of  potassa,  and  nitrohydrochloric 
acid ;   but  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
Hed  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  arsenic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid. 
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c.  Arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  forms  a  white,  somewhat  trans- 
parent, finely  crystalline  precipitate,  which  has  the  formula  2  Mg  O,  N  H^ 
O,  As  O,  +  12  aq. 

At  100°,  it  loses  11  eq.  water;  the  formula  of  the  precipitate  dried  at 
that  temperature  is  accordingly  2  Mg  O,  N  H^  O,  As  O^  +  aq.  Upon 
ignition  it  loses  its  water  and  ammonia,  and  changes  to  2  Mg  O,  As  O^. 
But  as  the  ammoniacal  gas  exercises  a  reducing  action  upon  the  arsenic 
acid,  the  new  compoimd  suffers  a  loss  of  weight,  which  is  the  more  con- 
siderable the  longer  the  ignition  is  continued ;  it  amounts  to  from  4 — 12 
per  cent,  of  the  arsenic  originally  present  in  the  salt  (H.  Eose).  Arseniate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  one  part  of 
the  salt  dried  at  100°,  requiring  2656,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  2788 
parts  of  water  of  15°.     It  is  still  more  sparingly  soluble  in  ammoniated 

*  Id  some  experiments  which  I  had  occasion  to  make,  in  the  course  of  an  analysis  of 
the  springs  of  Weilbach  (Chemische  Untersochung  der  wichtigsten  Mineralwasser  des 
Henogthnms  Nassaa  von  Dr.  FreseniuR,  V.  SchwefelqueUe  zu  Weilbach.  Wiesbaden, 
Kreidel  und  Niedoer.  1856),.  I  found  that  one  part  of  As  S,  dissolves  in  about  1  mil- 
iioD  parts  of  water. 
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water,  one  part  of  the  salt  dried  at  100®  requiring  15038,  one  part  of  the 
anhydrous  salt,  15786  parts  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  solution  of 
ammonia  (0*96  sp.  gr.),  and  3  parts  of  water  at  15°.  In  water  containing 
chloride  of  ammonium,  it  is  much  more  readily  soluble,  one  part  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  requiring  88.6  parts  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  7  parts  of  water.  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  the  sol- 
yent  capacity  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  solution  :  one  part  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt  requires  3014  parts  of  a  mixture  of  60  parts  of  water,  10  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  (0*96  sp.  gr.)  and  one  of  chloride  of  ammonium.* 

GOMFOSITION  OF  THE  ARSENIATE   OF    HAQNESIA  AND  AMMONIA 

DRIED  AT    100®. 

2MgO      •    .    .     .  40  21-05 

NH,  O      ....  26  13-68 
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d,  Arsentate  of  sesqutoxide  of  iron. — The  white  slimy  precipitate,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ordinary  arseniate  of  soda  upon  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  has  the  composition  2  Fe,  O,,  3  H  O,  3  As  O,  +  9  aq. 
It  dissolves  in  solution  of  ammonia,  imparting  a  yellow  color  to  the  fluid. 

Besides  this  compound,  there  exist  still  several  others,  with  larger  pro- 
portions of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  thus  we  have  Fe,  O,,  As  O^,  which  fallsr 
down  +  5  aq.  upon  the  precipitation  of  arsenic  acid  with  acetate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  (Kotschoubey)  ;  2  Fe  O,,  As  O^  which  is  obtained  + 
12  aq.,  when  baaic  arseniate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  oxidized  with  nitric 
acid,  and  ammonia  added ; — 16  Fe,  O,,  As  O^,  which  forms  +  24  aq., 
upon  boiling  the  less  basic  compounds  with  solution  of  potassa  in  excess ; 
(Berzelius).  The  two  latter  compoimds  are  not  soluble  in  ammonia;  the 
last  is  quite  like  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  Berthier's  method  of 
estimating  arsenic  acid,  we  obtain  mixtures  of  these  different  salts.  They 
are  the  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  more  basic  they  are ;  being  the 
more  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  at  the  same  time  more  easily  wa^ed. 
Upon  ignition  the  water  alone  is  expelled,  provided  the  heat  be  very 
gradually  increased.  But  if  the  salt  is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  strong 
heat,  before  the  adhering  ammonia  has  escaped,  part  of  the  arsenic  acid  is 
thereby  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  (H.  Eose). 

e,  Araenio-molyhdate  of  ammonia. — If  a  fluid  containing  arsenic   acid 

is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  sufficient 

nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  of  molybdic  acid 

which  forms  at  first,  and  the  fluid  heated  to  boiling,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 

arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia  separates — ^provided  the  molybdic  acid  be 

present  in  excess.     This  precipitate  comports  itself  with  solvents  like  the 

analogous  compound  of  phosphoric  acid ;  it  is,  like  the  latter,  insoluble  in 

water,  salts,  and  free  acids,  particularly  nitric  acid,  provided  an  excess  of 

solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  acid  in  moderate  excess,  be 

present.      SELiGSOHNf  foimd  it  to  be  composed  of  87*666  per  cent,  of 

molybdic  acid,  6*308  arsenic  acid,  4*258  ammonia,  and  1-768  water. 

■ 
*  Zeitsobrift  f.  anal.  Cbem.  8,  206,  f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  481. 
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B, — ^FORHS   IN   WHICH  THE   ACIDS  AK£   WEIGHED   OB  PRECIPITATED. 

ACIDS  OF  THE   FIRST   GROUP. 
§    93. 

1.  Arsenious  Acid  and  Arsenic  Acid. — See  §  92. 

2.  Chromic  Acid. 

Chromic  add  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  or  in  that  oi 
chroxats  of  lead. 

a.  Sesquiaxide  of  chromium. — See  §  76. 

h.  Chromate  of  lead  obtained  by  precipitation  forms  a  bright  yellow 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  wat^er  and  in  acetic  acid,  barely  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  add,  readily  in  solution  of  potassa.  When  chromate  of  lead  is 
boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  readily  decomposed, 
chloride  of  lead  and  sesquichloride  of  chromium  being  formed.  Addition 
of  alcohol  tends  to  promote  this  decomposition.  Chromate  of  lead  is 
unalterable  in  the  air ;  it  dries  thoroughly  at  100**.  Under  the  influence 
oi  heat  it  transitorily  acquires  a  reddish-brown  tint;  it  fuses  at  a  red 
heat;  when  heated  beyond  its  point  of  fusion,  it  loses  oxygen,  and  is 
transformed  into  a  mixture  of  sesquiozide  of  chromium  and  basic  chro- 
mate of  lead.  Heated  in  contact  with  organic  substances,  it  readily  yields 
oxygen  to  the  latter. 

composition. 

PbO  .     .    .    .     111-50  68-94 

Cr  O,  .     .     .     .       50-24  31-06 
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3.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Sulphuric  add  is  determined  best  in  the  form  t)f  sulphate  of  bartta, 
for  the  properties  of  which  see  §  71. 

4.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

The  principal  forms  into  which  phosphoric  acid  is  converted  are  as 

follows: PHOSPHATE  OF  LEAD,  PYROPHOSPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA,  BASIC  PHOS- 
PHATE OF  MAGNESIA  (3  Mg  O,  P  O^),  BASIC  PHOSPHATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE  OF 
IRON,  PHOSPHATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE  OF  URANIUM,  PHOSPHATE  OF  BINOXIDE  OF  TIN, 

and  PHOSPHATE  of  SILVER.     Besides  these  compoimds,  we  have  to  examine 

PHOSPHATE  OF  SUBOXIDE  OF  MERCURT,  and  PHOSPHO-MOLTBDATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

a.  The  phosphate  of  lead  obtained  in  the  course  of  analysis  is  rarely 
qmte  pure,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  free  oxide  of  lead.  In  this  mix- 
ture we  have  accordingly  the  basic  phosphate  of  lead  (3  Pb  O,  P  O,) ;  in 
the  pure  state,  this  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  powder ;  it  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  and  equally  so  in  ammonia ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  nitric  add.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  fuses, 
without  undergoing  decomposition. 

b.  Pffrophoaphate  of  magnesia. — See  §  74. 

c.  Basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  (3  Mg  O,  P  OJ. — ^This  compound  is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  containing  chloride 
of  ammonium,  ^rith  magnesia,  evaporating  the  mixture,  heating  the  residue 
until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  completely  expelled,  and  finally  treating 
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with  water ;  the  compound  so  produced  contains  an  excess  of  magnesia. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  it  is  nearly  absolutely  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  alkalies  (Fr.  Scuulze*). 

d.  Basic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

If  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  acetic  acid 
is  carefully  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  iron-alum  and  acetate  of  soda,  so  that  the  iron  salt 
may  just  predominate,  the  precipitate  always  contains  1  eq.  P  O,  to  1  eq. 
Fe,  O,  (RlwsKY,  WiTTSTEiN,  E.  DAvyf) ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acetate 
of  iron  is  in  larger  excess,  the  precipitate  contains  more  base.  Wittstein 
obtained,  by  using  considerable  excess  of  acetate  of  iron,  a  precipitate  of 
the  formula  4  Fe,  O^,  3  P  O,.  Precipitates,  obtained  with  a  small  excess 
of  the  precipitant,  possess  a  composition  varying  between  the  above-men- 
tioned limits.  Eamuelsbero  obtained  Fe,  O,,  P  O^  (  +  4  aq.),  and  Wittstein 
subsequently,  the  same  compound  (with  8  aq.  instead  of  4),  upon  mixing 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  phosphate  of  soda  in  excess ;  vrith  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  soda,  the  latter  chemist  obtained  a 
more  yeUowish  precipitate,  which  had  the  formula 

3  (Fe,0„  P  O,  +  8  aq.)  +  (Fe.O^,  3  H  O). 

If  an  acid  fluid  containing  a  considerable  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  an 
alkaline  acetate  added,  a  precipitate  of  the  formula,  Fe,0,,  P  O^  +  water, 
is  invariably  obtained,  which,  accordingly,  leaves  upon  ignition  Fe,0,,  P  O^, 
(Wittstein).  Fresh  experiments  that  I  have  made  upon  this  subject 
have  positively  convinced  me  of  the  perfect  correctness  of  this  statement 
of  Wittstein's.  J 
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If  we  dissolve  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
supersaturate  the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  apply  hea^  we  obtain  more 
basic  salts,  viz.,  3  Fe,0,,  2  P  O^  (Rammelsberg)  ;  2  Fe,0„  P  O^  (Wittstein 
— ^after  long  washing).  In  Wittstein's  experiment,  tlie  wash-water  con-  . 
tained  phosphoric  acid.  The  white  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  does 
not  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  but  it  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron. 

Upon  boiling  the  latter  solution  (of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  in  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron),  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  precipitates,  together  with  the  basic  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as 
hi/per  basic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (15  Fe,0,,  P  O, — Rammelsberg). 
•Similar  extremely  basic  combinations  are  invariably  obtained  (often  mixed 
with  free  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron),  upon  precipitating  with  ammonia 
or  carbonate  of  baryta  a  solution  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  an  excess 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron.     The  precipitate  obtained  by  carbonate  of  baryta, 

*  Joum.  f.  pnkt.  Gbem.  63,  440. 
t  Phil.  Mag.,  zix.  p.  181.    Joufd.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  80,  880. 
X  In  an  ezperiment  maide  at  a  former  period  by  Will  and  myself  (Annal.  der  Chem. 
u.  Pharm.  50,  879),  we  obtained  in  this  way  a  precipitate  of  the  formula  2  Fe,  0„ 
8  PO5  +  8H0  +  lOaq.  ;  but  I  have  never  since  succeeded  in  producing  a  precipi- 
tate ol  the  same  composition. 
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can  be  conveniently  filtered  off  and  washed,  the  filtrate  is  perfectly  firee 
from  either  iron  or  phosphoric  acid;  on  the  contrary,  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  ammonia,  especially  if  the  latter  were  much  in  excess,  is  slimy, 
and  therefore  difficult  to  wash,  and  the  filtrate  always  contains  small  traces 
of  both  iron  and  phosphoric  acid. 

e.  Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium, — If  the  hot  aqueous  solution 
of  a  phosphate  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid  is  mixed,  in  presence  of  free 
acetic  acid,  wii;h  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  a  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate, of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  immediately  formed.  If  the  fiuid 
contains  much  ammoniacal  salt,  the  precipitate  contains  also  ammonia. 
The  same  precipitate  forms  also  if  alimiina  or  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  pre- 
sent ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  always  mixed  ¥rith  more  or  less  phosphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  or  phosphate  of  alumina.  .  Presence  of  potassa-  or  soda- 
salts,  on  the  contrary,  or  of  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  has  no  infiuence  on 
the  composition  of  tJie  precipitate. 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  ammonia,  2  Ur,  0„  N  H^  O, 
P  O^  +  a;  U  0)  is  a  somewhat  gelatinous,  whitish-yellow  precipitate,  with  a 
tinge  of  green.  The  best  way  of  washing  it,  at  least  so  &r  as  the  principal 
part  of  the  operation  is  concerned,  is  by  boiling  with  water  and  decanting. 
If^  after  having  allowed  the  fiuid  in  which  the  precipitate  is  suspended  to 
cool  a  little,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  shaken 
or  boUed  up,  the  precipitate  subsides  much  more  readily  than  without  this 
addition. 

The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid ;  but  it  dissolves 
in  mineral  acids ;  acetate  of  ammonia,  added  in  sufficient  excess,  completely 
re-precipitates  it  from  this  solution,  upon  application  of  heat.  Upon 
igniting  the  precipitate,  no  matter  whether  containing .  ammonia  or  not, 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  of  the  formula  2  Ur,  O^^,  P  O,  is 
produced.  This  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  If  the  precipitate 
is  ignited  in  presence  of  charcoal  or  of  some  reducing  gas,  partial  reduc- 
tion to  phosphate  of  protoxide  of  uranium  ensues,  owing  to  which  the 
ignited  mass  acquires  a  greenish  tint ;  however,  upon  warming  the  greenish 
residue  with  some  nitric  acid,  the  green  salt  of  the  protoxide  is  readily  re- 
converted into  the  yellow  salt  of  the  sesquioxide.  Phosphate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  uranium  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  may  therefore  be  ignited  and 
weighed  in  an  open  platinum  dish  (A.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop*). 

COMPOSITION. 

2Ur,0,     ....     285-6  8009 

PO, 71-0  19-91 


356-6  10000 

The  one-fifth  part  of  the  precipitate  may  accordingly  be  calculated  as 
phosphoric  acid  in  ordinary  analyses. j" 

/*.  Phosphate  of  hinoxide  of  tin  is  never  obtained  in  the  pure  state  in 
the  analytical  process,  but  contains  always  an   admixture  of  hydrated 

*  Chemisches  Centralblatt,  1856,  769,  803 ;  and  1857,  177. 
f  The  equivalent  of  uranium  is  here  taken  as  59'4,  according  to  Ebelroen.  If  we 
take  it  according  to  P^igot,  as  60,  the  ignited  phosphate  would  contain  80*22  Ur,  0„ 
and  19*78  phosphoric  acid.  W.  Knop  and  Arendt  found  in  four  experiments  20*18, 
20*06,  20*04,  and  20*v4  respectively  (in  another  20*77).  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
Dumhera  agree  better  with  the  composition  as  reckoned  from  Ebelmen's  than  from 
P^ligot's  equivalent. 
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metastannic  acid  in  excess,  which,  upon  ignition,  changes  to  metastannic 
acid.  It  has,  generally  speaking,  the  same  properties  as  hydrated  meta- 
stannic acid,  and  is  more  particularly,  like  the  latter,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid.  Upon  heating  with  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  phosphate  and 
metastannate  of  potassa  are  formed. 

g.  Tribasic  phosphate  of  stiver  is  a  yellow  powder ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  ammonia.  In  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  it  is  difficultly  soluble.  It  is  imalterable  in  the  air.  Upon 
ignition,  it  acquires  transiently  a  reddish  brown  color ;  at  an  intent  red 
heat,  it  fuses  without  decomposition. 

COMPOSITION. 

8AgO    .    .    •    .    847-91  8305 

PO. 7100  16-95 


418-91  100-00 

h.  Phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury. — This  compoimd  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  many 
bases,  after  H.  Bose*8  method. 

Phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  or  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis* 
solves  in  nitric  acid.  The  action  of  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  fiised  phos- 
phate of  oxide  of  mercury,  with  evolution  of  vapor  of  mercury.  Upon 
fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  alkaline  phosphates  are  produced,  and 
mercury,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  escape. 

t.  Phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia. — This  compoimd  also  serves  to 
effect  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  other  bodies ;  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  this  respect. 

Phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  forms  a  bright  yellow,  readily  subsiding 
precipitate.  Dried  at  100^,  it  has,  according  to  Seligsohn  the  following 
(average)  composition : — 

Molybdic  acid  ....  90-744 
Phosphoric  acid  .  .  .  .8*142 
Oxide  of  ammonium  .  .  .  8*570 
Water 2*544 


100000^ 


In  the  pure  state,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  water  (1  in  1 0000 — 
EooEBTz) ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  readily  soluble,  even  in 
the  cold,  in  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  only  sparingly  in 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  potassium ;  and 
very  sparingly  in  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

It  is  soluble  in  sulphate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
sodium  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric 
acids  (both  concentrated  and  dilute).     Water,  containing  1  per  cent,  of 

*  From  the  vaiyinff  reeults  of  different  analyfltB  it  is  plain  that  the  precipitate^  pre- 
pared under  apparenUy  the  same  oircumstanoea,  has  not  always  exactly  the  same  oom> 
position.  Sonnenschein  (Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  53,  342)  iound  in  the  precipitate 
dried  at  120%  2-93— 8*12  {^  P  O.  ;  Lipowitz  (Pogg.  AnnaL  109»  185),  in  the  precipitate 
dried  at  from  20  to  30%  3*607  i  P  O^ ;  Eggerts  ( Joom.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  77,  496),  8*7 
to  3-8. 
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common  nitric  acid  dissolves  ^^(nr  (^ck^eRTz).  Application  of  heat  does 
not  check  the  solvent  action  of  these  substances.  Presence  of  molybdate 
of  ammonia  totally  changes  its  deportment  with  acid  fluids :  in  presence 
of  that  substance,  it  is  ahnost  insoluble  in  acids,  even  upon  ebullition.  The 
solution  of  the  phospho-moljbdate  of  ammonia  in  acids  is  probably  attended, 
in  aU  cases,  with  decomposition  and  with  separation  of  ^e  moljbdic  acid, 
which  cannot  take  place  in  the  presence  of  moljbdate  of  anmionia(J.  Craw*). 
Tartaric  acid  and  similar  organic  substances  entirelj  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  l^e  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  (Eooertz).  In  the  presence  of  an 
iodide  instead  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  a  green  precipitate  or  a  green  fluid  is 
formed,  resulting  from  the  reducing  action  of  the  hydriodic  acid  on  the 
molybdic  acid  (J.  W.  BiLLf).  Other  substances  which  reduce  molybdic 
add  have  of  course  a  similar  action. 

5.  BoRACic  Acid. 

BoBOFLUORiDE  OP  PoTASSiUM  is  the  best  form  to  convert  boracic  acid 

into  for  the  purpose  of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  acid.     This  compound 

is  produced  by  mixing  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  borate  (the  potassa  salt 

answers  best)  with  hydrofluoric  acid  in  excess,  in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish, 

and  evaporating  to  dryness.     The  gelatinous  precipitate  which  forms  in 

the  cold,  dissolves  upon  application  of  heat,  and  separates  from  the  solution 

subsequently,  upon  evaporation,  in  small,  hard,  transparent  crystals.     The 

campoond  has  the  formula  K  Fl,  B  Fl,.     It  is  soluble  in  water  and  also 

in  ^ute  spirit  of  wine ;  but  strong  alcohol  fails  to  dissolve  it ;  it  is  in- 

saJuble  also  in  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa.     It  may  be  dried 

at  lOO^f  without  soflTering  decomposition  (Aug.  Strohxter}). 


K     . 
B     . 

Fl,  . 

COMPOSITION. 

.    .    .    89-11 
.     .     .     1100 
.    .    .    76-00 

3101 

8-72 

60-27 

126-11 
6.  Oxalic  Acid. 

100-00 

"When  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  directly  determined  it  is  usually  precipitated 
m  the  form  of  oxalate  of  like  ;  and  its  weight  is  inferred  from  the  car«- 
BOHATE  OP  LIME  producod  from  the  oxalate  by  ignition.  For  the  pro- 
peitieB,  &c.,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  oxalate  of  Ume,  see  §  78. 

7.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  usually  eflTected  by  weighing 
tiie  acid  in  tiie  form  of  fluoride  of  calcium. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  forms  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  it  is  found 
difficult  to  wash.  If  digested  with  ammonia,  previous  to  filtration,  it  is 
rendered  denser  and  less  gelatinous.  It  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in 
water ;  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  &il  to  decompose  it.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  dilute,  but  more  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
When  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  and  sulphate  of  lime 

•  Cbem.  Oas.  1852,  216.  t  Sillim.  Journ.,  July,  1858. 

X  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  100,  82. 
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and  hydrofluoric  acid  are  formed.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is  unalterable  in 
the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  Exposed  to  a  very  intense  heat,  it  fuses.  Upon 
intense  ignition  in  moist  air,  it  is  slowly  and  partially  decomposed  into 
lime  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  fluoride  of  calcium  suffers  a  continual  loss  of 
weight ;  but  the  decomposition  is  incomplete. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ca   ....  20     61-28 
Fl   ....  19     48-72 


39     10000 

8.  Carbonic  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  carbonic  acid — which,  however,  is  only  rarely 
resorted  to^is  usually  effected  by  weighing  the  acid  in  the  form  of  carbo- 
nate OF  LIME.     For  ijie  properties  of  the  latter  substance,  see  §  73. 

9.  Silicic  Acid  (or  Silica). 

By  whatever  decomposition  silicic  acid  is  separated  in  the  wet  way,  it  is 
always  hydrated.  The  hydrate  is  generally  gelatinous,  occasionally  pul- 
verulent. The  amount  of  water  it  contains  varies,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  formed ;  at  least  this  is  the  only  explanation  I 
can  give  of  the  great  differences  in  the  results  obtained  by  various  che- 
mists who  have  analyzed  hydrates  of  silicic  acid  dried  in  the  same  way.* 

The  gelatinous  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  is  never  entirely  insoluble  in 
water  and  acids.  While  however  the  degree  of  solubility  is  relatively  high, 
if  the  hydrate  immediately  on  separation  comes  in  contact  with  large  quan- 
tities of  fluid,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  low,  when,  after  having  been  separated 
and  washed  it  is  treated  with  solvents ;  thus  1  part  of  silicic  acid  in  the 
hydrated  condition,  obtained  by  passing  fluosilicic  gas  into  water  and 
washing  the  precipitate  completely,  requires  7700  parts  of  water,  1 1000  parts 
of  cold,  and  5500  parts  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*115  sp.  gr.  (J. 
FucHs,  loc,  cit.)  Hydrate  of  silicic  acid  dried  at  100°  forms  a  loose,  white 
powder ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids  (hydrofluoric  excepted),  but 
it  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  especially 
in  the  heat.  The  silicic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  same  form,  when  its  solu- 
tion in  water*  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  dried 
at  100^ 

On  ignition  all  the  hydrates  pass  into  the  anhydrous  acid.  As  the  vapor 
escapes  small  particles  of  the  extremely  fine  powtler  are  liable  to  whirl  up. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  moistening  the  hydrate  in  the  crucible  with 
water,  evaporating  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and  then  applying  at  first  a 
slight  and  then  a  gradually  increased  heat. 

The  silicic  acid  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate  appears  in  the  amor- 
phous condition,  with  a  sp.  gr.  of  2-2  to  2*3.      It  forms  a  white  powder 

*  Doveri  (Annal.  de  Ghim.  et  de  Phys.  21,  40 ;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  64, 
256)  found  in  the  air-dried  hydrate  16*9  to  17*8  f  water  ;  J.  Fuchs  (Annal.  d.  Chem. 
u.  Pharm.  82,  119  to  128),  9*1  to  9*6;  G.  Lippert  (Expt.  No.  61),  9*28  to  995. 
Boverl  found  in  the  hydrate  dried  at  100°,  8*3  to  9*4;  J.  Fuchs,  6*68  to  6*96; 
G.  Lippert,  4*97  to  5  52 ;  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Annal.  108,  1  ;  Joum.  fiir  prakt.  Chem. 
81,  227)  found  in  the  hydrate  obtuned  by  digesting  stilbite  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  dried  at  ISO"*,  4*85  $  water. 
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inaolable  in  water^  and  acids  (hydrofluoric  excepted),  soluble  in  solutions 
of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  especially  in  the  heat.  Hydro- 
fluoric acid  readily  dissolves  amorphous  silicic  acid ;  the  solution  leaves  no 
reaidae  on  evaporation  in  platinum,  if  the  silica  was  pure.  The  amorphous 
siliQa,  when  heated  with  fluoride  of  ammonium  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
readily  volatilizes.  The  ignited  amorphous  silica,  exposed  to  the  air, 
eagerly  absorbs  water,  which  it  will  not  give  up  at  from  100  to  150^ 
(H.  Rose.)  Silica!  fuses  at  the  strongest  heat.  The  mass  obtained  is 
vitreous  and  amorphous. 

Amorphous  silica  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  at  first  loses 
weight,  and  then,  when  the  ignition  has  rendered  it  denser,  the  weight 
remains  constant. 

The  amorphous  silica  must  be  distinguished  from  the  crystallized  or 
crystalline  variety,  which  occurs  as  rock  crystal,  quartz,  aand,  &c.  This 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2' 6  (ScHAFFaoTScn),  and  is  far  more  difiicidtly,  and  in  far 
less  amount,  dissolved  by  potash  solution  or  solution  of  fixed  alkaline  car- 
bonates ;  it  is  also  more  slowly  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid  or  fluoride  of 
ammonium. 

Y^table  colors  are  not  changed  either  by  silidc  acid  or  its  hydrates. 
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ACIDS  OF  THE  SECOND 

GROUP. 

§  94. 

1. 

Htdrochlobic  Acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  almost  invariably  weighed  m  the  form  of  chloride 
OF  SILVER — for  the  properties  of  which,  see  §  82. 

2.  Htdrobrohic  Acid. 

Hydrobromic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  form  of  bromide  of  silver.  ' 
Bromide  of  stiver^  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate.  It  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid,  tolerably 
soluble  in  ammonia,  readily  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  in  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Concentrated  solutions  of  the  chlorides  and  bromides  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  dissolve  it  to  a  very  perceptible  amount, 
while  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  these  salts  it  is  entirely  insoluble.  Traces 
only  dissolve  in  nitrates  of  the  alkalies.  On  digestion  with  excess  of  iodide 
of  potassium  solution  it  is  completely  converted  into  iodide  of  silver 
(Field).  On  ignition  in  a  current  of  chlorine  the  bromide  of  »lver  is 
transformed  into  the  chloride ;  on  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  is 
converted  into  metallic  silver.  Exposed  to  the  light  it  gradually  turns 
gray,  and  finally  black.  Under  die  influence  of  heat,  it  fuses  to  a 
reddish  liquid,  which,  upon  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellow  horn-like  mass. 
Brought  into  contact  with  zinc  and  water,  bromide  of  silver  is  decomposed : 
a  spongy  mass  of  metallic  silver  forms,  and  the  solution  contains  bromide 
pf  zinc. 

U.  L 
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COMPOSITION. 

Ag       ....    107-97  67-44 

Br        .    •     .    •      8000  42-56 


187-97  100-00 

3.  Htdbiodic  Acm. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  tunially  determined  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  silver, 
and  occasionally  also  in  that  of  pbotiodide  of  palladium. 

a.  Iodide  of  silver,  produced  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  light-yellow  preci- 
pitate, insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  very  dightly  soluble  in 
ammonia.  One  part  dissolves,  according  to  Wallace  and  Lauont*  in  2493 
parts  of  aqueous  ammonia  sp.  gr.  0-89,  according  to  Martini,  in  2510  parts, 
of  0*96  sp.  gr.  It  is  copiouidy  taken  up  by  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  very  dilute ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  and  in  cyanide  of  potassium ;  traces  only  are  dissolved  by 
alkaline  nitrates.  Hot  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  convert  it, 
but  with  some  difficulty,  into  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  silver  respectively,^ 
with  expulsion  of  the  iodine.  Iodide  of  silver  acquires  a  black  color  when 
exposed  to  the  light.  When  heated,  it  fuses  without  decomposition  to  a 
reddish  fluid,  which,  upon  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellow  mass,  that  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife.  Under  the  influence  of  excess  of  chlorine  in  the  heat  it  is 
completely  converted  into  chloride  of  silver ;  ignition  in  hydrogen  reduces 
it  to  the  metallic  state.  When  brought  into  contact  with  zinc  and  water, 
it  is  decomposed :  iodide  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  metallic  silver  separates. 

COMPOSITION. 
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b,  Protiodide  of  pallctdium,  produced  by  mixing  an  alkaline  iodide  with 
protochloride  of  palladium,  is  a  deep  brownish-black,  flocoulent  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
saline  solutions  (diloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of 
calcium,  &c.).  It  is  unaltarable  in  the  air.  Dried  simply  in  die  air,  it 
retains  one  equivalent  of  water  s  5-05  per  cent.  Dried  long  in  vacuo,  or 
at  a  rather  high  temperature  (70®  to  80**),  it  yields  the  whole  of  this  water, 
without  the  least  loss  of  iodine.  Dried  at  100®,  it  loses  a  trace  of  iodine; 
at  from  800  to  400®,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  expelled.  The  precipitated  ' 
iodide  of  palladium  may  be  washed  with  hot  water,  without  loss  of  iodine. 

COMPOSITION. 
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4.  Hydroctanic  Acid. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  if  determined  gravimetrically  and  directly,  is  always 

*  Chem.  Gai.  1859,  1S7. 
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conyerted  into  ctakide  of  silver — ^for  the  properties  of  which  compotmd 
see  §82. 

5.  Htdrosuu»huric  Acid  (or  Sulphuretted  Htdrooen). 

The  forms  into  ivliich  gulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  the  sulphnr  in  metallic 
soljmideBy  is  converted  for  the  purpose  of  being  weighed,  are  tkrsulphide 
of  arsenic,  sulphide  of  silver,  sulphide  of  copper,  and  sulphate  of 

BABTTA. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphides  named,  see  §§  82,  85,  92 ;  for  those 
of  solphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

acids  of  the  third  group. 

§95. 

1.  Nitric  Acid;  and  2.  Chloric  Acid. 

These  two  acida  are  never  estimated  in  a  direct  way — that  is  to  say,  in 
compounds  containing  them,  but  always  in  an  indirect  way;  generally 
TolumetricaUj. 


l2 


SECTION    IV. 


THE  DETERMINATION  (OB  ESTIMATION)  OF  BODIEa 

§  96. 

In  the  preceding  Section  we  have  examined  the  composition  and  proper- 
ties of  the  various  forms  and  combinations  in  which  bodies  are  separated 
from  others,  or  in  which  they  are  weighed.  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
special  means  and  methods  of  converting  the  several  bodies  into  such 
forms  and  combinations. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  simplicity,  we  shall,  in  the  present 
Section,  confine  our  attention  1  o  the  various  methods  applied  to  effect  the 
estimation  of  single  bodies^  deferring  to  the  next  Section  the  consideration 
of  the  means  adopted  for  the  estimation  of  mixed  bodies,  or  the  separcttion 
of  bodies  from  one  another. 

We  have  to  deal  here  exclusively  with  bodies  in  the  free  state,  or  with 
compounds  consisting  of  one  base  and  one  acid,  or  of  one  metal  and  one 
metalloid. 

As  in  the  "  Qualitative  Analysis,**  the  acids  of  arsenic  will  be  treated  of 
among  the  bases,  on  account  of  their  behavior  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  those  elements  which  form  acids  with  hydrogen  mLL  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  their  respective  hydrogen  acids. 

In  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  body  we  have  to  study  first,  the  most 
appropriate  method  of  dissolving  it;  and,  secondly,  the  modes  of  deter- 
mining it. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  have  to  turn  our  attention,  first,  to 
the  performance ;  and  secondly,  to  the  accuracy  of  the  methods. 

It  happens  very  rarely  in  quantitative  analyses  that  the  amount  of  a 
substance,  as  determined  by  the  analytical  process,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  amount  theoretically  calculated  or  actually  present;  and  if  it 
does  happen,  it  is  merely  by  chance. 

It  is  of  importance  to  inquire  what  is  the  reason  of  this  &ct,  and  what 
are  the  limits  of  inaccuracy  in  the  several  methods. 

The  cause  of  this  almost  invariably  occurring  discrepancy  between  the 
quantity  present  and  that  actually  found,  is  to  be  ascribed  either  exclu- 
sively to  the  execution,  or  it  lies  partly  in  the  method  itself 

The  execution  of  the  analytical  processes  and  operations  can  never  be 
absolutely  accurate,  even  though  die  greatest  care  and  attention  be 
bestowed  on  the  most  trifling  minutie.  To  account  for  this,  we  need  only 
bear  in  mind  that  our  weights  and  measures  are  never  absolutely  correct, 
nor  our  balances  absolutely  accurate,  nor  our  reagents  absolutely  pure ;  and, 
moreover,  that  we  do  not  weigh  in  vacuo ;  and  diat,  even  if  we  deduce  the 
weight  in  vacuo  firom  the  weight  we  actually  obtain  by  weighing  in  the 
air,  the  very  volumes  on  which  the  calculation  is  based  are  but  approxi- 
mately known;— that  the  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air  is 'liable  to  vary 
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between  the  weighing  of  the  empty  crucible  and  of  the  crucible  +  the 
substance ; — that  we  know  the  weight  of  a  filter  ash  only  approximatelt/  ;— 
that  we  can  never  succeed  in  completely  keeping  off  dust,  <&c 

With  r^ard  to  the  methods,  many  of  them  are  not  entirely  free  from 
certain  unavoidable  sources  of  error ; — ^precipitates  are  not  absolutely  in- 
soluble; compounds  which  require  ignition  are  not  absolutely  &ced; 
others,  which  require  drying,  have  a  slight  tendency  to  volatilize ;  the  final 
reaction  in  volumetric  analyses  is  usually  produced  only  by  a  small 
excess  of  the  standard  fiuid,  which  is  occasionally  liable  to  vary  with  the 
degree  of  dilution,  the  temperature,  <&c. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  method  can  be  pronounced  quite  free  fix>m  defect ; 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  example,  that  even  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
not  (Asolutely  insoluble  in  water.  Whenever  we  describe  any  method  as 
free  from  sources  of  error,  we  mean,  that  no  causes  of  considerable  in- 
accuracy are  inherent  in  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  our  analytical  processes,  invariably  to  contend 
s^;ainst  certain  sources  of  inaccuracy  which  it  is  impossible  to  overcome 
entirely,  even  though  our  operations  be  conducted  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous care  and  with  the  utmost  attention  to  established  rules.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  several  defects  and  sources  of  error  may,  in  some 
cases,  combine  to  vitiate  the  results ;  whereas,  in  other  cases,  they  may 
compensate  one  another,  and  thus  enable  us  to  attain  a  higher  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  comparative  accuracy  of  the  results  attainable  by  an 
analytical  method  oscillates  between  two  points — ^these  points  are  called 
tiie  limits  of  error.  In  the  case  of  methods  free  from  sources  of  error, 
these  limits  will  closely  approach  each  other;  thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  estimations  of  chlorine,  with  great  care  one  will  always  be  able  to 
obtain  between  99'9  and  100*1  for  the  100  parts  of  chlorine  actually 
present. 

Leas  perfect  methods  will,  of  course,  exhibit  &x  greater  discrepancies;  thus, 
in  the  estimation  of  strontia  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  most  attentive 
and  skilful  operator  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  more  than  99*0  (and 
even  less)  for  the  100  parts  of  strontia  actually  present.  I  may  here 
incidentally  state  that  the  numbers  occasionally  given  in  this  manner,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  work,  to  denote  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  certain 
methods,  refer  invariably  to  tiie  substance  estimated  (chlorine,  nitrogen, 
baryta,  for  instance),  and  not  to  the  combination  in  which  that  substance 
may  be  weighed  (chloride  of  silver,  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
ammonium,  sulphate  of  baryta,  for  instance) ;  otherwise  the  accuracy  of 
various  methods  would  not  be  comparable. 

The  occasional  attainment  of  results  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
numbers  calculated  does  not  always  justify  the  assumption,  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  that  his  operations,  to  have  led  to  such  a  result,  must  have 
been  conducted  with  the  utmost  precision  and  accuracy.  It  may  some- 
times happen,  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process,  that  one  error  serves 
to  compensate  another ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  analyst  may,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  operations,  spill  a  minute  portion  of  the  substance  to  be 
analysed ;  whilst,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process,  he  may  recover  the  loss 
by  an  imperfect  washing  of  the  precipitate.  As  a  general  rule,  results 
showing  a  trifling  deficiency  of  substance  may  be  looked  upon  as  better 
proof  of  accurate  performance  of  the  analytical  process  than  results  exhibit- 
ing an  excess  of  substance. 

As  not  the  least  effective  means  of  guarding  against  error  and  inaccu- 
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raciefl  in  gravimetric  analyses^  I  would  most  Btronglj  recommend  the 
analyst,  after  weighing  a  precipitate,  ^c,  to  compare  its  properties  (colory 
aolvhilityy  reaction^  ^c.)  with  those  which  it  should  possess,  and  which 
hare  been  amply  deecribed  in  the  preceding  Section. 

In  my  own  laboratoty,  I  insist  upon  all  substances  that  are  weighed  in 
the  course  of  an  analysis  being  kept  between  watch-glasses,  until  the  whole 
afRiir  is  concluded.  This  affords  always  a  chance  of  testing  them  once 
more  for  some  impuri^,  the  presence  of  which  may  become  suspected  in 
the  after-course  of  the  procesSi 

t.    ESTIMATION    OF  BASES   IN  COMPOUNDS    CONTAINING   ONLY 
ONE  BASE  AND  ONE  ACID,  OR  ONE  METAL  AND 

ONE  METALLOID. 

FIRST  GROUP. 

POTASSA — SODA — ^AMMONIA — (lITHIa). 

§97. 
1.   POTASSA. 

a.  Solution, 

Potassa  and  its  salts  with  those  inoiganic  acids  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider here  are  dissolved  in  water,  in  which  menstruum  they  dissolre 
readily,  or  at  all  events,  pretty  readily. 

Potassa  salts  with  organic  acids  it  is  frequently  most  convenient  to 
convert  into  carbonate  of  potassa  by  long-continued  gentle  ignition  in 
covered  crucibles.  If  they  are  heated  to  fusion,  the  separated  carbon  acta 
on  the  carbonate  of  potassa;  carbonic  oxide  escapes,  aud  a  portion  of 
caustic  potassa  is  produced.  A  slight  loss  of  potassa  is  occasioned  by 
simple  carbonization ;  a  further  loss  takes  place  on  fusing,  which  is  conse- 
quently to  be  avoided. 

b.  Estimation, 

Potassa  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  potassa,  or  as  chloride 
of  potassium  or  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  (see 
§  68).  For  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of  caustic  or  carbonated  potassa, 
see  §§  219  and  220,  and  for  the  acidimetric  estimation  of  silicofluoride  of 
potassium,  see  §  215. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Potassa. 

Salts  of  potassa  with  strong  volatile  acids ;  e,g,,  chloride  of  potassium, 
bromide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  potassa,  &c. 

2.  Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

Caustic  potassa,  and  compounds  of  potassa  with  weak  volatile  acids  that 
are  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid;  e,g,,  carbonate  of  potassa  (salts  of 
potassa  with  organic  acids). 

8.  Chloride  of  Potassium. 

In  general,  caustic  potassa  and  salts  of  potassa  with  weak  volatile  acids, 
especially  also  with  such  as  are  decomposed  by  nitric  acid ;  e,g,,  sulphide 
of  potassium.  * 

Also,  and  more  particularly,  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate,  and  silicate 
of  potassa. 
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4.  Bichloride  of  Platinux  and  Chloride  of  PoTASSixm. 

Salts  of  potas8a  with  non-volatile  acids  soluble  in  alcohol ;  e.g,y  phoa- 
I^te  of  potaasa,  borate  of  potassa. 

The  potassa  in  the  borate  of  that  alkali  may  be  determined  also  as 
sulphate  (§  136) ;  and  the  potassa  in  the  phosphate,  as  chloride  of  potas- 
mam  (§  185). 

The  form  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  maj  also 
be  resorted  to  in  general,  for  the  estimation  of  the  potassa  in  all  salts  of 
that  alkali  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  form  is,  moreover,  of 
especial  importance,  as  that  in  which  the  separation  of  potassa  from  soda,  &c., 
is  effected. 

1.  DetermnaUon  as  Sulphate  of  Potassa,     . 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  or  dish,  and  weigh  (§  42).  The 
residue  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  you  proceed  to  ignite  it ;  the 
heat  applied  for  the  latter  purpose  must  be  moderate  at  first,  and  very 
gradually  increased  to  the  requisite  degree ;  the  crucible  or  dish  must  be 
kept  well  covered — ^n^lect  of  these  precautionary  rules  involves  always  a 
loss  of  substance  from  decrepitation.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  we 
obtain,  upon  evaporation,  bisulphate  of  potassa ;  in  such  cases  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  removed  by  igniting  first  alone  (here  it  is  best  to 
place  the  lamp  so  that  the  flame  may  strike  the  dish-cover  obliquely  from 
above),  then  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.     See  §  68. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  Observe  more  particularly  that 
the  residue  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid,  and  that  the  solution  must  be 
neutral.  Should  traces  of  platinum  remain  behind  (the  dish  not  having 
been  previously  weighed)  these  must  be  carefully  determined,  and  their 
weight  subtracted  from  that  of  the  ignited  residue. 

With  proper  care  and  attention,  this  method  gives  accurate  results. 

To  convert  the  above-mentioned  siUts  (chloride  of  potassium,  &c.)  into 
sulphate  of  potassa,  add  to  their  aqueous  solution  a  quantity  of  pure  sul- 
phuric acid  more  than  sufiicient  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  potassa, 
evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and  convert  the  bi- 
sulphate oi  potassa  into  the  neutral  salt,  by  treating  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  (§  68). 

As  the  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable process,  avoid  adding  too  great  an  excess.  Should  too  little  of 
the  acid  have  been  used,  which  you  may  infer  ftt)m  the  non-evolution  of 
sulphuric  acid  frunes  on  ignition,  moisten  the  residue  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  evaporate,  and  again  ignite.  If  3^u  have  to  deal  with  a  small  quan- 
tity only  of  chloride  of  potassium,  &c.,  proceed  at  once  to  treat  the  dry 
salt,  ca;utiously,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  platinum  crudblo  >  pro- 
vided the  latter  be  capacious  enough.  In  the  case  of  bromide  and  iodide 
of  potassiiun,  the  use  of  platinum  vessels  must  be  avoided. 

2.  Determinaiion  as  Nitrate  of  Potassa, 

General  method  the  same  as  described  in  1.  Nitrate  of  potassa  must 
be  heated  very  gentiy  to  the  fusing  point,  otherwise  some  loss  is  likely  to 
arise  from  evolution  of  oxygen. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  The  method  is  easy ;  and  the 
results  accurate. 

In  the  conversion  of  carbonate  of  potassa  into  the  nitrate,  §  88  must  be 
oonsi^ted. 
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3.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Potassium. 

Greneral  method  the  same  as  described  in  1.  The  residue  of  chloride  of 
potassium  must,  previouslj  to  ignition,  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  salt  must  be  heated  in 
a  well-covered  crucible  or  dish,  and  only  to  dull  redness,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  a  higher  degree  of  heat  is  likely  to  cause  some  loss  by  volatilization. 
No  particular  regard  need  be  had  to  the  presence  of  free  acid.  For  pro- 
perties of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly  and  carefully 
executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  The  chloride  of  potaasium  may, 
instead  of  being  weighed,  be  determined  volumetrically  by  §  141,  b.  This 
method,  however,  has  no  advantage  in  the  case  of  single  estimations,  but 
saves  time  when  a  series  of  estimations  have  to  be  made. 

In  determining  potassa  >n  the  carbonate  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
avoid  the  effervescence  occasioned  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  ignited  residue  of  a  potassa  salt  with 
an  organic  acid,  which  is  contained  in  the  crucible.  This  may  be  effected 
by  treating  the  carbonate  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess, 
evaporating  and  igniting,  when  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  the  excess 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  will  escape,  leaving  chloride  of  potassium 
behind. 

The  methods  of  converting  into  chloride  of  potassiiun  the  potassa  com- 
pounds specified  above,  will  be  found  in  Part  11.  of  this  Section,  under  the 
respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  they  contain. 

4.  Determination  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Potassium, 
a.  Salts  of  potassa  with  volatile  acids  (nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c). 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  dissolve 
the  residue  in  a  little  water,  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride  of 
platinum,  as  neutral  as  possible,  in  excess,  and  evaporate  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  on  the  water-bath,  nearly  to  dryness,  taking  care  not  to  heat  the 
water-bath  quite  to  boiling.  Pour  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per  cent, 
over  the  residue ;  let  it  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  transfer  the  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which  remains  imdissolved, 
to  a  weighed  filter  (which  may  be  readily  done  by  means  of  a  washing 
bottle  filled  with  spirit  of  wine).  Wash  with  spirit  of  wine,  diy  at  100% 
and  weigh  (§  50). 

p.  Potassa  salts  with  non-volatile  acids  (phosphoric  acid,  boracic 
acid,  &c). 

Make  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  add  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  bichloride  of  platinum  in  excess,  mix  with  a  tolerable 
quantify  of  the  strongest  alcohol,  let  the  mixture  stand  24  hours;  after 
which  filter,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  a. 

Properties  of  the  precipitate,  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly  executed, 
gives  satisfactory  results.  Still  there  is  generally  a  trifling  loss  of  substance, 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  not  being  absolutely  in- 
soluble even  in  strong  alcohol.  In  accurate  analyses,  therefore,  the  alco- 
holic washings  must  be  evaporated,  with  addition  of  a  little  pure  chloride 
of  sodium,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  75%  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  treated  once  more  with  spirit  of  wine.  A  trifling  additional 
amount  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  thus  obtained, 
which  is  either  added  to  the  principal  precipitate  or  collected  on  a  separate 
small  filter,  and  determined  as  platinum,  by  the  method  given  below.  The 
object  of  the  addition  of  a  little  chloride  of  sodium  to  the  bichloride  of 
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pktiinim  is  to  obviate  the  decomposition  to  wHich  pure  bichloride  of 
platinum  is  more  liable,  upon  evaporation  in  alcoholic  solution,  than  the 
bichloride  containing  sodio-bichloride  of  platinum.  The  atmosphere  of  a 
laboratory  often  contains  anmionia,  which  might  jgive  rise  to  the  formation 
of  some  diloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  and  to  a  consequent  increase 
of  weight  in  the  potassium  salt 

As  collecting  a  precipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter  is  a  rather  tedious 
process,  and,  besides,  not  over  accurate,  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
minute  quantities  of  substance,  it  is  better  to  collect  small  portions  (up  to 
about  0*03  grm.)  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potaamum  upon 
a  very  small  unweighed  filter, — dry,  and  transfer  the  filter,  with  the  preci- 
pitate wrapped  up  in  it,  to  a  small  porcelain  crucible.  Cover  the  crucible, 
and  let  the  filter  slowly  char ;  remove  the  cover,  bum  the  carbon  of  the 
filter,  and  let  the  crucible  get  cold.  Put  now  a  very  minute  portion  of 
pure  oxalic  acid  into  the  crucible,  cover,  and  ignite,  gently  at  first,  finally 
to  a  strong  red  heat.  The  addition  of  the  oxalic  acid  greatly  promotes  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
potaaniiim,  vrhich  cannot  well  be  effected  by  simple  ignition.  Treat  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  now  with  water,  and  wash  the  residuary  platinum, 
until  the  last  rinsings  remain  clear  upon  addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.*  Dry  the  residuary  platinum,  ignite,  and  weigh.  One  equivalent 
of  platinum  represents  one  equivalent  of  potassium. 

§98. 

2.  Soda. 
0.  Solution, 

See  §  97,  a — solution  of  potassa — all  the  directions  given  in  that  place 
applying  equally  to  the  solution  of  soda  and  its  salts. 

h.  Determination. 

Soda  is  determined  either  as  sulphate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  soda^  or  as 
chloride  of  *sodium  or  as  carbonate  of  soda  (§  69).  For  the  alkalimetric 
estimation  of  caustic  soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  see  §§219  and  220 ;  and 
for  the  acidimetric  estimation  of  silicofiuoride  of  sodium,  see  §  215. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Soda;    2.  Nitrate  of  Soda;   3.  Chloride  of 

Sodium. 

In  general  the  salts  of  soda  corresponding  to  the  salts  of  potassa  specified 
under  the  analogous  potash  compounds,  §  97. 

4.  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Caustic  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids, 
also  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

In  the  borate  of  soda  the  alkali  is  estimated  best  as  sulphate  of  soda 
(§  136) ;  in  the  phosphate,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate,  or  carbonate  of 
soda  (§  135). 

Salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  determined  either,  like  the  corre- 
sponding potassa  compounds,  as  chloride,  or  nitrate ;  or — ^by  preference — 


*  Tlie  washiDg  of  the  nndoary  platiniim  may  generally  be  effected  by  simple  decan- 
tation. 


^ 
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as  carbonate.  (This  latter  method  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  salts  of 
potaasa.)  The  analyst  must  here  bear  in  mind,  that  when  carbon  acts  on 
fusing  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonic  oxide  escapes,  and  caustic  soda  in  not 
inconsiderable  quantity  is  formed. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Soda, 

If  alone  and  in  aqueous  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  and  weigh 
the  residue  in  a  covered  platiniun  crucible  (§  42).  The  process  does  not 
involve  any  risk  of  loss  by  decrepitation,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of 
potassa.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  be  present,  this  is  removed  in 
the  same  way  as  in  tiie  case  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

With  regard  to  the  conversion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  &c.,  into  sulphate 
of  soda,  see  §  97,  b,  1.  For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69.  The 
method  is  easy,  and  gives  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations 
made  in  §  97,  b,  2,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties  of  the  reddue, 
see  §  69. 

3.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations 
made  in  {  97,  bj  3,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties  of  the  residue 
see  §  69. 

The  methods  of  converting  the  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate,  and  silicate 
of  soda  into  chloride  of  sodium,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  thia  Section, 
imder  the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  these  salts  contain. 

4.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution,  ignite  moderately,  and  weigh.  The 
results  are  perfectly  accurate.   For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69. 

Caustic  soda  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  by  adding  to  its  aqueous 
solution  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
igniting  the  residue. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  if  in  the  dry  state,  is  converted  into  tbe  carbonate 
by  ignition.  The  heat  must  be  very  gradually  increased,  and  the  crucible 
kept  well  covered.  If  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a 
capacious  silver  or  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue  ignited. 

Salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  converted  into  the  carbonate  by 
ignition  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  from  which  the  lid  is  removed 
i^r  a  time.  The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually.  When  the 
mass  has  ceased  to  swell,  the  crucible  is  placed  obliquely,  with  the  lid 
leaning  against  it  (see  §  52,  fig. -60),  and  a  duU  red  heat  applied  until  the 
carbon  is  consumed  as  &r  as  practicable.  The  contents  of  the  crucible  are 
then  warmed  with  water,  and  the  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  the  residuary 
carbon,  which  is  careiuUy  washed.  The  filtrate  and  rinsingff  are  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  with  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  residue  is  ignited  and' weighed.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added, 
to  convert  any  caustic  soda  that  may  have  been  formed  into  carbonate. 
The  method,  if  carefuUy  conducted,  gives  accurate  results;  however,  a 
small  loss  of  soda  on  carbonization  is  not  to  be  avoided. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  may  be  converted  into  carbonate, 
by  adding  to  their  aqueous  solution  perfectly  pure  oxalic  acid  in  moderate 
excess,  and  evaporating  several  times  to  dryness,  with  repeated  renewal  of 
the  water.  All  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  escapes  in  this  process, 
(partly  decomposed,  partly  undecomposed) ;  and  equally  so  ail  the  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  sodium.     If  the  residue  is  now 
ignited  until  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  remoyed,  carbonate  of  soda  is  left. 

§  99. 

S.  Ajcmomia. 

a.  Solution. 

Ammonia  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  all  its  salts  with  those  acids  which 
claim  our  attention  here.  It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  to  dissolve 
^e  ammoniacal  salts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
anunonia  contained  in  them. 

h.  Determination, 

Ammonia  is  weighed,  as  stated  §  70,  either  in  the  form  of  chloride  of 
ammonium^  or  in  that  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Into  these  forms  it  may  be  converted  either  directly  or  indirectly  (i.e., 
after  expulsion  as  ammonia,  and  re- combination  with  an  acid).  Am- 
monia is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetric  analysis,  and  its 
-quantity  is  sometimes  inferred,  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen. 

We  convert  directly  into 

1.  Chloride  of  AimoNiuic. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  its  aqueous  solution,  and  also  ammoniacal  salts  with 
weak  volatile  acids  (carbonate  of  ammonia,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  &c), 

2.    BiCHLOKIDE  OF  PLATIKtTM  AND  ChLORIDE  OF  AmMONIUM. 

Ammoniacal  salts  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  such  as  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, phosphate  of  ammonia,  &c, 

3.  The  methods  based  on  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  from  its  com- 
pounds, and  also  that  of  inferring  the  amount  of  ammonia  from  the  volume 
of  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  <hy  way,  are  equally  applicable  to  all  am- 
moniacal salts. 

The  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  dry  way,  (by  ignition  with  soda-lime,) 
and  the  estimation  of  that  alkali  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen  eliminated 
in  the  dry  way,  being  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  estimation  of  the 
nitrogen  in  organic  compounds,  I  refer  the  student  to  the  Section  on 
oiganic  analysis.  Here  I  shall  only  give  the  methods  based  upon  the 
expulsion  of  ammonia  and  of  nitrogen  in  the  wet  way.  For  the  alkali- 
metric  estimation  of  free  ammonia,  see  §§  219  and  220. 

1.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  on  the 
water-bath,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100^  until  the  weight  remains  constant 
(§  42).  The  results  are  accurate.  The  volatilization  of  the  chloride  is 
very  trifling.  A  direct  experiment  gave  99^94  instead  of  100.  (See 
Expt.  1 5.)  The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  makes  no  difference ;  the 
conversion  of  caustic  ammonia  into  chloride  of  ammonium  may  accordingly 
be  effected  by  supersaturating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  same  applies 
to  the  conversion  of  the  carbonate,  with  this  addition  only,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  Bupersaturation  must  be  conducted  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask, 
and  the  mixture  heated  in  the  same,  till  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off. 
In  the  analysis  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  we  proceed  in  the  same  way, 
taking  care  simply,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
before  proceeding  to  evaporate,  to  filter  off  the  sulphur  which  may  have 
separated.     Instod  of  weighing  the  chloride  of  ammoniiimi  its  quantity 
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may  be  inferred  by  the  determination  of  its  chlorine  according  to  §  141,  ft. 
(Comp.  chloride  of  potassium,  §  97,  6,  3). 

2.  Determination  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

a.  AmnionLocal  salts  with  volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  in  §  97,  b,  4,  a  (bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium). 

/3.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  non-volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  §  97,  6,  4,  fi  (bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium).  The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  are 
accurate. 

If  you  wish  to  control  the  results,*  ignite  the  double  chloride,  wrapped 
up  in  the  iilter,  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  calculate  the  amoimt  of  am- 
monia from  that  of  the  residuary  platinum.  The  results  must  agree. 
The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually  .f  Want  of  due  caution  in  this 
respect  is  apt  to  lead  to  loss,  from  particles  of  the  double  salt  being 
carried  away  with  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  Very  smaU  quantities 
of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are  collected  on  an 
unweighed  filter,  dried,  and  at  once  reduced  to  platinum  by  ignition.} 

8.  Estimation  by  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  in  the  Wet  Way. 

This  method,  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases,  may  be  effected  in  two 
different  ways — viz., 

a.  Expulsion  op  the  Ammonia  by  distillation  with  Solution  of  Po- 
TASSA,  or  Soda,  or  with  Milk  of  Lime. — Applicable  in  all  cases  where 
no  nitrogenous  organic  matters  from  which  ammonia  might  be  evolved 
upon  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  etc.,  are  present  with  the  ammonia 
salts. 

4 

Weigh  the  substance  imder  examination  in  a  small  glass  tube,  8  centi- 
metres long  and  1  wide,  and  put  the  tube,  with  the  substance  in  it,  into  a 
flask  containing  a  suitable  quantity  of  moderately  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa  or  soda,  or  milk  of  lime,  from  which  every  trace  of  ammonia  has 
been  removed  by  protracted  ebullition,  but  which  has  been  allowed  to  get 
thoroughly  cold  again ;  place  the  flask  in  a  slanting  position  on  wire-gauze, 
and  immediately  connect  it  by  means  of  a  glass-tube  bent  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  with  the  glass-tube  of  a  small  cooling  apparatus.  Connect  the 
lower  end  of  this  tube,  by  means  of  a  tight-fitting  perforated  cork,  with  a 
sufficiently  large  tubulat^  receiver  which  is  in  its  turn  connected  with  a 
U  tube  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  passing  through  its  tubulure. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  volumetrically  the  quantity  of  ammonia  expelledj 
introduce  the  larger  portion  of  a  measured  quantity  of  standard  solution  of 
oxalic  or  hydrochloric  acid  (§  215),  into  the  receiver,  the  remainder  into 
the  U  tube ;  add  to  the  portion  of  fluid  in  the  latter  a  little  water,  and  color 
the  liquids  in  the  receiver  and  U  tube  red  with  1  or  2  c.  c.  of  tincture 
of  litmus.  The  cooling  tube  must  not  dip  into  the  fluid  in  the  receiver ; 
the  fluid  in  the  U  tube  must  completely  fill  the  lower  part,  but  it  must  not 
rise  high,  as  otherwise  the  passage  of  air  bubbles  might  easily  occasion  loss 

*  If  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammoniam  is  pure^  which  may  be 
known  by  its  color  and  general  appearance,  this  control  may  be  dispensed  with. 

t  The  best  way  is  to  continne  Uie  application  of  a  moderate  heat  for  a  long  time, 
then  to  remove  the  lid,  place  the  crucible  obliauely,  with  the  lid  leaning  against  it^  and 
bum  the  charred  filter  at  a  gradually  increasea  heat  (H.  Rose). 

4l  In  a  series  of  experiments  to  get  the  platinum  from  pure  and  perfectly  anhydrous 
ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  by  very  cautious  ignition,  Mr.  Lucius,  one  of  my 
pupils,  obtained  from  44*1  to  44*3  per  cent  of  the  metal,  instead  of  44*3. 
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by  spirting.  The  quantity  of  acid  used  must  of  course  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  expelled. 

When  the  apparatus  is  fully  arranged,  and  you  have  ascertained  that  all 
the  joints  are  perfectly  tight,  heat  the  contents  of  the  fiask  to  gentle 
ebuUition,  and  continue  the  application  of  the  same  d^ee  of  heat  until 
the  drops,  as  they  fall  into  the  receiver,  have  for  some  time  altogether 
ceased  to  impart  the  least  tint  of  blue  to  the  portion  of  the  fluid  with  which 
tbey  first  come  in  contact.  Loosen  the  cork  of  the  flask,  allow  to  stand 
half  an  hour,  pour  the  contents  of  the  receiver  and  U  tube  into  a  beaker, 
rinsing  out  with  small  quantities  of  water,  determine  finally  with  a  standard 
solution  of  soda  the  quantity  of  acid  stiU  firee,  which,  by  simple  subtrac- 
tion, will  give  the  amount  of  acid  which  has  combined  with  the  ammonia ; 
and  fiom  this  you  may  now  calculate  the  amount  of  the  latter  (§  220). 
Results  accurate. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  by  the  gravimetric  method  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  expelled^  receive  the  ammonia  evolved  in  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  more  than  suflicient  to  fix  the  whole  of  it,  and  determine  the 
chloride  of  ammonium  formed,  either  by  simple  evaporation,  aflier  the  direc- 
tions of  1,  or  as  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  after,  the  directions  of  2. 

b,  EXPTJLSION  OF  THE  AmMONIA  BY  MiLK   OF  LiME,  WITHOUT  APPLICATION 

OF  Heat. — This  method,  recommended  by  Schlosinq,  is  based  upon  the 
&ct  that  an  aqueous  solution  containing  free  ammonia  gives  off  the  latter 
completely,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  when  exposed  in  a  shallow 
vessel  to  the  air,  at  the  common  temperature.  It  finds  application  in 
cases  where  the  presence  of  organic  nitrogenous  substances,  decomposable 
by  boiling  alkalies,  forbids  the  use  of  the  method  described  in  3,  a ;  thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia  in  urine,  manures,  <&c. 

The  fluid  containing  the  ammonia,  the  volume  of  wliich  must  not  exceed 
35  c  c,  is  introduced  into  a  shallow  flat-bottomed  vessel  from  10  to  12 
centimetres  in  diameter ;  this  vessel  is  put  on  a  plate  filled  with  mercury. 
A  tripod,  made  of  a  massive  glass  rod,  is  placed  in  the  vessel  which  con- 
tains the  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  salt,  and  a  saucer  or  shallow  dish  with 
10  c.  c.  of  the  normal  solution  of  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid  (§  215)  put  on 
it.  A  beaker  is  now  inverted  over  the  whole.  The  beaker  is  lifted  up 
on  one  side  as  &r  as  is  required,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  of 
lime  added  by  means  of  a  pipette  (which  should  not  be  drawn  out  at  the 
lower  end).  The  beaker  is  ^en  rapidly  pressed  down,  and  weighted  with 
a  stone  slab.  Afler  forty-eight  hours  the  glass  is  lifled  up,  and  a  slip  of 
moist  reddened  litmus  paper  placed  in  it ;  if  no  change  of  color  is  observable, 
this  is  a  sign  that  the  expulsion  of  the  anmionia  is  complete ;  in  the  con- 
trazy  case,  the  glass  must  be  replaced.  Instead  of  the  beaker  and  plate 
with  mercury,  a  bell-jar,  with  a  ground  and  greased  rim,  placed  air-tight 
on  a  level  glass  plate,  may  be  used.  A  bell-jar,  having  at  the  top  a 
tubular  opening,  fiimished  with  a  close-fitting  glass  stopper,  answers  the 
purpose  best,  as  it  permits  the  introduction  of  a  slip  of  red  litmus  paper 
suspended  firom  a  thread ;  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  see  whether  the 
combination  of  the  ammonia  with  the  acid  is  completed,  without  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  bell-jar.  According  to  Schlosing,  forty-eight 
hours  are  always  sufficient  to  expel  0*1  to  1  gramme  of  ammonia  from 
25  to  35  c.  c.  of  solution.  However,  I  can  admit  this  statement  only  as 
r^rds  quantities  up  to  0*3  grm. ;  quantities  above  this  often  require  a 
longer  time.  I,  therefore,  always  prefer  operating  with  quantities  of  sub- 
stance containing  no  more  than  0*3  grm.  ammonia  at  the  most. 
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Wlien  all  the  ammonia  has  been  expelled,  and  has  entered  into  combi- 
nation with  the  acid)  the  quantity  of  acid  left  free  is  determined  by  means 
of  standard  solution  of  soda,  and  the  amount  of  the  ammonia  calculated 
from  the  result  (§  220). 

4.  Estimation  by  Expulsion  of  the  Nitrogen  in  the  Wet  Way, 
A  process  for  determining  ammonia  bj  means  of  the  azotometer  has  been 
given  by  W.  Knop.*     It  depends  on  ^e  separation  of  the  nitrogen  by  a 
bromized  and  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda.     This 
will  be  found  under  Analysis  of  Soils,  §  266,  8,  b. 

Krockeb  and  Dietrich^  employ  the  same  principle  in  another  manner. 
They  decompose  the  ammonia  compounds  by  means  of  a  measured  quan- 
tity of  bromized  hypochlorite  of  soda,  determine  the  undecomposed  re- 
mainder, and  thus  nnd  the  amount  that  has  been  decomposed.  They  use 
the  same  decomposing  fluid  as  Knop.  It  is  determined  with  a  solution 
of  arsenite  of  soda,  containing  4*95  grm.  (^  eq.)  of  the  acid  in  a  litre. 
As  the  arsenious  acid  requires  2  eq.  oxygen,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine,  this  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  represents  ^  eq.  oxygen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine.  As  again  S  eq.  chlorine  or  bromine  are 
necessary  to  decompose  1  eq.  ammonia  and  liberate  1  eq.  nitrogen,  3  c.  c 
of  arsenite  of  soda  solution  correi^nd  to  i^j^p  eq.  chlorine  or  ^^^^^^  eq. 
(0*0017  grm.)  ammonia.  1  o.  c.  therefore  corresponds  to  0*0005666  grm. 
ammonia.  The  estimation  of  the  bleaching  fluid  with  the  arsenic  solution 
is  conducted  after  Penot*s  process  (§  227).  The  experiment  is  conse- 
quently performed  as  follows :  add  to  the  solution  of  the  ammonia  salt 
measured  quantities  of  the  oxidizing  solution  till  no  more  effervescence 
takes  place,  allow  to  stand  ten  minutes,  dilute  with  water  free  front 
ammonia  and  run  in.the  arsenic  solution  from  a  burette,  drop  by  drop  to- 
wards the  end,  till  no  reaction  is  produced  on  iodide  of  potassium  and 
starch  paper.  Deduct  the  c.  o.  of  arsenic  solution  used  from  the  c.  c.  cor- 
responding to  the  quantity  of  bromized  solution  added,  the  remainder 
represents  the  amoimt  of  ammonia  in  accordance  with  the  relation  above 
pointed  out.  The  test-analyses  communicated  by  the  authors  are  satis- 
factory. In  the  presence  of  other  substances  whidi  are  oxidized  by  chlo- 
rine the  method  is  inapplicable. 

§  100. 
Supplement  to  the  First  Oroup. 

LITHIA. 

In  the  absence  of  other  bases,  lithia  may,  like  potassa  and  soda,  be  con- 
verted into  anhydrous  sulphate,  and  weighed  in  that  form  (Li  O,  S  O  ). 
As  lithia  forms  no  acid  sulphate,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
readily  removed  by  simple  ignition.  Carbonate  of  lithia  also,  which  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without  suffering  decom- 
position, is  well  suited  for  weighing ;  whilst  chloride  of  lithium,  which 
deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  by  ignition  in  moist  air  converted  into  hydro* 
chloric  acid  and  lithia,  is  unfit  for  the  estimation  of  lithia. 

In  presence  of  other  alkalies,  lithia  is  best  converted  into  basic  phosphate 
OF  lithia  (3  Li  O,  P  OJ,  and  weighed  in  that  form.  This  is  effected  by 
the  following  process :  add  to  the  solution  a  sufficient  quantity  of  phosphate 

*  Obem.  CentnJbl.  I860,  244. 
t  Zeitschr.  t  Analjt.  Chem.  Z,  64. 
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of  Boda  (which  must  be  perfectly  free  from  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths), 
and  enough  soda  to  keep  the  reaction  alkaline,  and  evaporate  the  mixture 
to  dijneaB ;  pour  water  over  the  residue,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve 
the  soluble  salts  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  add  an  equal  volume  of  solu- 
tion  of  ammonia,  digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter  after  twelve  hours,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  solution  of 
ammonia.  Svaporate  the  filtrate  and  first  washings  to  dryness,  and  treat 
the  residne  in  the  same  way  as  before.  If  some  more  phosphate  of  lithia 
is  thereby  obtained,  add  this  to  the  principal  quantity.  The  process  gives, 
on  an  average,  99*61  for  100  parts  of  lithia. 

If  the  quantity  of  lithia  present  is  relatively  very  small,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  potassa  or  soda  compounds  should  first  be  removed  by 
addition  of  absolute  alcohol  to  the  most  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
ike  salts  (chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or  nitrates,  but  not  sulphates) ; 
sinoe  this,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  water  required  to  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  the  phosphate  of  lithia  from  the  soluble  salts,  will  prevent  loss  of 
lithia  (W:  Mateb*). 

The  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  lithia  has  the  formula  8  Li  0, 
P  0,  +  aq.  It  dissolves  in  2539  parts  of  pure,  and  3920  parts  of  ammo- 
niated  water;  at  100^,  it  completely  loses  its  water;  if  pure,  it  does  not 
cake  at  a  moderate  red  heat  (Mateb). 

The  objections  raised  by  BAicMELSBEBaf  to  Mateb's  method  of  estimating 
lidiia  I  find  to  be  ungrounded.  According  to  my  own  experience,  it 
appears  that  the  filtrate  and  wash- water  must  be  evaporated  in  a  platinum- 
dish  not  only  once,  but  at  least  twice— in  fiu;t,  till  a  residue  is  obtained 
which  is  completely  soluble  in  dilute  ammonia.  Phosphate  of  lithia  may 
be  dried  at  100^,  or  ignited  according  to  §  53,  before  being  weighed.  In 
the  latter  case,  care  must  be  taken  to  free  the  filter  as  much  as  possible 
firom  the  precipitate  before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.  I  have  thus  ob- 
tained,^  instead  a£  100  parts  carbonate  of  lithia,  by  drying  at  100^,  99*84, 
99-89,  100-41, — by  igniting  99-66  and  10005.  The  phosphate  of  lithia 
obtained  was  fr^e  from  soda. 


SECOND    OBOUP. 
BABTTA — STBOKTIA — LIME — MAGNESIA. 

§    101. 

1.  Babtta. 

a.  Solution. 

Caustic  baryta  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  many  of  the  salts  of  this  alka- 
line earth.  The  salts  of  baryta  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are,  with  almost 
the  angle  exception  of  the  sulphate,  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  effected  by  frision  with  the  mixed 
carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa,  &c,    (See  §  132.) 

b.  Determination, 

Baryta  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate,  or  as  carbonate,  rarely  (in  the  sepa- 
ration from  strontia),  as  ailico-Jluoride  of  barium  (§71).     Baryta  in  the 

*  Annal.  der  Chem.  q.  Fharm.  98,  193,  where  Mayer  has  alio  demonstrated  the 
non-extttenoe  of  a  phosphate  of  soda  and  lithia  of  fixed  oompositioo  (Berzelius),  or  of 
valuing  composition  (Hammelsbeig). 

t  Pogg.  AddsI.  102,  448.  t  Zeitschr.  f.  Analyt.  Chem.  1,  42. 
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pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  also  be  determined  by  the  vola- 
metric  (alkalimetric)  method.     Comp.  §  223. 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Baryta. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  b.  By  Evaporation. 

All  compounds  of  baryta  without  AU  compounds  of  baryta  with 
exception.  volatile  acids,  if  no  other  non-vola- 

tile body  is  present. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Bartta. 

a.  All  salts  of  baryta  soluble  in  water. 
h.  Salts  of  baryta  with  organic  acids. 

Baryta  is  both  precipitated  and  weighed,  by  far  the  most  frequently  as 
sulphate,  the  more  so  as  this  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  most  conveniently 
separated  from  other  bases.  The  determination  by  means  of  eyaporatioa 
(1,  h)  is,  in  cases  where  it  can  be  applied,  and  where  we  are  not  obliged  to 
evaporate  large  quantities  of  fluid,  very  exact  and  convenient.  Baryta  is 
determined  as  carbonate  in  the  wet  way,  when  from  any  reason  it  is  not 
possible  or  not  desirable  to  precipitate  it  as  sulphate.  If  a  fluid  or  dry 
substance  contains  bodies,  which  impede  the  precipitation  of  the  baryta  as 
sulphate  or  carbonate  (alkaline  citrates,  metaphosphoric  acid,  see  §  71, 
a  and  &),  such  bodies  must  of  course  be  got  lid  of,  before  proceeding  to 
precipitation. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Baryta, 

a.  By  Precipitation. 
Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  baryta,  which  must  not  contain 
too  much  free  acid,  (and  must,  therefore,  if  necessary,  first  be  freed  there- 
from by  evaporation  or  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,)  in  a  platiniun  or 
porcelson  di^,  or  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  incipient  ebullition,  add  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  keep  the  mixture  for  some  time 
at  a  temperature  very  near  the  boiling  point,  and  allow  the  precipitate  a 
few  minutes  to  subside ;  decant  the  almost  clear  supernatant  fluid  on  a 
filter,  boil  the  precipitate  three  or  four  times  with  water,  then  transfer  it 
to  the  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water,*  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer 
rendered  turbid  by  chloride  of  barium.  Dry  the  precipitate,  and  treat  it 
as  directed  in  §  53.  If  the  precipitate  has  been  properly  washed  in  the 
manner  here  directed,  it  is  perfectly  pure,  and  gives  up  no  chloride  of 
barium  to  acetic  acid,  even  if  boiling,  nor  any  appreciable  trace  of  it,  to 
boiling  nitric  acid,  though  the  solution  had  contained  that  salt.* 

•   h.  By  Evaporation. 

Add  to  the  solution,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  pure  sulphuric 
acid  very  slightly  in  excess,  and  evaporate  on  the  water-bath ;  expel  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  cautious  application  of  heat,  and  ignite  the 
residue. 

For  the  properties  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

Both  methods,  if  properly  and  carefiilly  executed,  give  almost  absolutely 
accurate  results. 

*  I  mention  this  in  reference  to  Siegle*8  statement  in  the  Joamal  f.  prakt.  Chem. 
69»  1 42,  that  acetic  acid  and  nitric  acid  will  still  extract  small  quantities  of  chloride  of 
bariam  from  sulphate  of  baryta^  formed  in  presence  of  an  exoees  of  sulphuric  add,  and 
thoroughly  washed  with  water. 
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2.  Detemitnatton  as  Carbonate  of  Baryta. 

a.  In  Solutions, 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  baiyta  salt,  in  a  beaker  with 
ammonia,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  several  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Filter,  wash  the  precipitate  with 
water  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  dry,  and  ignite  (§  53). 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  71.  This  method  involves 
a  trifling  loss  of  substance,  as  the  carbonate  of  baryta  is  not  absolutely 
insoluble  in  water.  The  direct  experiment,  No.  62,  gave  99*79  instead 
of  100. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts,  the  loss 
incnrred  is  much  more  considerable,  since  the  presence  of  such  salts  greatly 
increases  the  solubilily  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta. 

b.  In  Salts  of  Bar  if  ta  with  Organic  Adds, 

Heat  the  salt  slowly  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  until  no  moreiumes 
are  evolved ;  place  iSie  crucible  obliquely,  with  the  lid  leaning  against  it, 
and  ignite,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed,  and  the  residue  pre- 
sents a  perfectly  white  appearance :  moisten  the  residue  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate,  ignite  gently,  and 
weigh.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  quite  sati^ctory.  A 
direct  experiment.  No.  63,  gave  99*61  instead  of  100.  The  loss  of  sub- 
stance, which  almost  invariably  attends  this  method,  is  owing  to  particles 
of  the  salt  being  carried  away  with  the  fumes  evolved  upon  ignition,  and 
is  accordingly  the  less  considerable,  the  more  slowly  and  gradually  the  heat 
is  increased.  Omission  of  the  moistening  of  the  residue  with  carbonate  of 
jnwrnfMiiJi.  would  involve  a  further  loss  of  substance,  as  the  ignition  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  in  contact  with  carbon  is  attended  with  formation  of  soii^e 
caustic  baryta,  carbonic  oxide  gas  being  evolved. 

§  102. 

2.  Stbontia. 

a.  Solution, 

See  the  preceding  paragraph  (§  101,  a. — Solution  of  baryta),  the  direc- 
tions there  given  applying  equally  here. 

b.  Determination. 

Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  or  as  carbonate  ofstrontia  (§  72). 
Strontia  in  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  be  determined  also 
bj  the  volumetric  (alkalimetric)  method.  Gomp.  §  223* 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Stbontia. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

All  compounds  ofstrontia  without  exception. 

b.  By  Evaporation, 

All  salts  of  strontia  with  volatile  acids,  if  no  other  non- volatile  body  is 
present. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Stbontia. 

a.  All  compounds  of  strontia  soluble  in  water. 

fi.  Salts  of  strontia  with  organic  acids. 

The  method  based  on  the  precipitation  of  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid 
yields  accurate  results  only  in  cases  where  the  fluid  from  which  the  strontia 
is  to  be  precipitated  may  be  mixed,  without  injuij,  with  alcohoL     Where 

II.  M 
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this  cannot  be  done,  and  where  the  method  based  on  the  evaporatioa  of 
the  solution  of  strontia  with  surphuric  acid  is  equally  inapplicable,  the 
conversion  into  the  carbonate  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  preference,  if 
admissible.  As  in  the  case  of  baryta,  so  here,  we  have  to  be  on  oar 
guard  against  the  presence  of  substances  which  would  impede  predpitation. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Strontia, 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  strontia  (which  must  not  be  too  dilute, 
nor  contain  much  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid),  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  in  a  beaker,  and  add,  at  least  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol ; 
let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours,  and  filter;  wash  the  precipitate  with 
dilute  spirit  of  wine,  dry  and  ignite  (§  53). 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  case  prevent  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  fluid 
must  be  precipitated  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  state,  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  cold  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
with  cold  water,  until  the  last  rinsings  manifest  no  longer  an  acid  reaction, 
and  leave  no  perceptible  residue  upon  evaporation.  If  traces  of  fi"ee  sul- 
phuric acid  remain  adhering  to  the  filter,  the  latter  turns  black  on  drying, 
and  crumbles  to  pieces ;  too  protracted  washing  of  the  precipitate,  on  the 
other  hand,  tends  to  increase  the  loss  of  substance. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  precipitate  be  thoroughly  dry,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  ignite  it;  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  throw  off  fine  particles 
during  the  latter  process.  The  filter,  which  is  to  be  burnt  apart  from  the 
precipitate,  must  be  as  clean  as  possible,  or  some  loss  of  substance  will 
be  incinred ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  depth  of  the  carmine  tint 
of  the  fiame  with  which  the  filter  bums  if  the  precipitate  has  not  been 
properly  removed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  72.  When  alcohol  is  used 
and  the  directions  given  are  properly  adhered  to,  the  results  are  very  accu- 
rate ;  when  the  sulphate  of  strontia  is  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution, 
on  the  contrary,  a  certain  amount  of  loss  is  unavoidable,  as  sulphate  of 
strontia  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  The  direct  experiments,  No. 
64,  gave  only  98*  12  and  98*02  instead  of  100.  However,  the  error  may 
be  rectified,  by  calculating  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  strontia  dissolved  iii 
the  filtrate  and  the  wash-water,  basing  the  calculation  upon  the  known 
d^ee  of  solubility  of  sulphate  of  strontia  in  pure  and  acidified  water. 
See  Expt.  No.  65,  which,  with  this  correction,  gave  99*77  instead  of  100. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

The  same  method  as  described  for  baryta,  §  101,  1,  5. 

2.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Strontia, 

a.  In  Solutions,  . 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  72.  The  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  as  carbonate 
of  strontia  is  nearly  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  containing  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  direct  experiment.  No.  66,  gave  99*82  instead 
of  100.  Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  exercises  here  a  less  adverse  influence 
than  in  the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  baryta. 

b.  In  Salts  with  Organic  Acids, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  &.  The  remarks  made  there^ 
respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  apply  equally  here. 
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§  103. 

3.  Lime. 

a.  Solution, 

See  §  101,  a. — Solution  of  baryta.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is,  by  means  of 
alpburic  acid,  converted  into  sulpbate  of  lime,  and  tbe  latter  again,  if 
lecessary,  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fusing  with  an  alkaline  carbonate 

J  my 

b.  Determination. 

Lime  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate^  or  as  carbonate  of  lime  (§  73).  It 
Day  be  brought  into  the  first  form  by  evaporation,  or  by  precipitation ; 
Qto  the  latter,  by  precipitation  as  oxalate,  or  at  once  as  carbonate,  or  by 
gnition. 

Small  quantities  of  lime  are  also  occasionally  reduced  to  the  caustic 
state,  instead  of  being  converted  into  carbonate.  Lime  in  the  pure  state, 
or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  be  determined  also  by  the  volumetric  (alkaU- 
metric)  method.     Gomp.  §  223. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

AH  salts  of  lime  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  provided  no  other  sub- 
stance insoluble  in  alcohol  be  present. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

All  salts  of  lime  with  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  body  be 
present 

2.  Cabbonate  of  Lime. 

a.  By  Precipitation  with  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 
All  salts  of  lime  soluble  in  water. 

b.  By  Precipitation  with  Oxalate  of  Ammonia. 

All  salts  of  lime  soluble  in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
exception. 

e.  By  Ignition. 
Salts  of  lime  with  organic  acids. 

Of  these  several  methods,  2,  b  (precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia) 
18  the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to.  This,  and  the  method  1,  5,  give 
the  most  accurate  results.  The  method,  1,  a,  is  usually  resorted  to  only 
to  effect  the  separation  of  lime  from  other  bases ;  2,  a,  generally  only  to 
effect  the  separation  of  lime  together  with  other  alkaline  earths  from  the 
alkalies.  As  many  bodies  (alkaline  citrates,  and  metaphoi^hates)  interfere 
with  the  precipitation  of  lime  by  the  precipitants  given,  these,  if  present, 
most  be  &rst  removed. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 
Mix  the  solution  of  lime  in  a  beaker,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess,  and  add  twice  the  volume  of  alcohol ;  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve 
koura,  filter,  and  thoroughly  wash  the  precipitate  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry, 
and  ignite  moderately  (§  53).  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see 
{  73.  The  results  are  very  accurate.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  67,  gave 
^m  instead  of  100. 

m2 
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,  (.  By  Evaporation. 
The  aame  method  aa  described  §  lOl,  1,  h. 

2.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

a.  By  Precipitation  with  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  The  precipitate  must  be 
exposed  only  to  a  very  gentle  red  heat,  but  this  must  be  continued  ioT 
some  time.     For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  73. 

This  method  gives  yerj  accurate  results,  the  loss  of  substance  incurred 
being  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

If  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  ammonium  or  similar  ammoniacal 
salts  in  considerable  proportion,  the  loss  of  substance  incurred  is  &r  greater. 
The  same  is  the  case  if  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  pure  instead  of 
ammoniacal  water.     A  direct  experiment,  No.  68,  in  which  pure  water 
was  used,  gave  99*17  instead  of  100  parts  of  lime. 

b.  By  Precipitation  with  Oxalate  of  Ammonia^ 

a.  The  Lime  Salt  is  soluble  in  Water. 
To  the  hot  solution  in  a  beaker,  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  moderate 
excess,  and  then  ammonia  sufficient  to  impart  an  ammoniacal  smell  to  tiie 
fluid ;  cover  the  glass,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  the  precipitate 
has  completely  subsided,  which  will  require  twelve  hours,  at  least  Pour 
the  clear  fluid  gently  and  cautiously,  so  as  to  leave  the  precipitate  imdis- 
turbed,  on  a  filter ;  wash  the  precipitate  two  or  three  times  by  decantatiozi 
with  hot  water ;  lastly,  transfer  the  precipitate  also  to  the  filter,  by  rinsing 
with  hot  water,  taking  care,  before  the  addition  of  a  fresh  portion,  to  wait 
imtil  the  fluid  has  completely  passed  through  the  filter.  Small  particles 
of  the  precipitate,  adhering  firmly  to  the  glass,  are  removed  with  a  feather. 
If  tliis  fiuls  to  eflect  their  complete  removal,  they  should  be  dissolved  in  a 
few  drops  of  highly  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  added  to  the  solution, 
and  the  oxalate  obtained  added  to  the  first  precipitate.  Deviations  fix>ni 
the  rules  laid  down  here  will  generally  give  rise  to  the  passing  of  a  turbid 
fluid  through  the  filter.  Afl^er  having  washed  the  precipitate,  dry  it  on  the 
filter  in  the  funnel,  auj^^ransfer  the  dry  precipitate  to  a  platinum  crucible, 
taking  care  to  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter ;  bum  the 
filter  on  a  piece  of  platinum  wire,  letting  the  ash  drop  into  the  hollow  of 
the  lid ;  put  fiie  latter,  now  inverted,  on  the  crucible,  so  that  the  filter  ash 
may  not  mix  with  the  precipitate ;  heat  at  first  very  gently,  then  more 
strongly,  until  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  heated  to  very  fidnt  redneas. 
Keep  it  at  that  temperature  from  ten  to  fiflieen  minutes,  removing  the  lid 
from  time  to  time V*  I  am  accustomed  during  this  operation  to  move  the 
lamp  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  crucible  with  the  hand,  since,  if 
you  allow  it  to  stand,  the  heat  may  very  easily  get  too  high/"  Finally 
allow  to  cool  in  the  desiccator  and  weigh.  After  weighing,  moisten  the 
contents  of  the  crucible,  which  must  be  perfectly  white,  or  barely  show 
the  least  tinge  of  gray,  with  a  little  water,  and  test  this  after  a  time  with 
a  minute  slip  of  turmeric  paper.  Should  the  paper  turn  brown — a  sign 
that  the  heat  applied  was  too  strong — ^rinse  off  the  fluid  adhering  to  tibe 
paper  with  a  litde  water  into  the  crucible,  throw  in  a  small  lump  of  pure 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate  to  dryness  (best  in  the  water-bath),  heat 
to  very  faint  redness,  and  weigh  the  residue.  If  the  weight  has  increased, 
nepeat  the  same  operation  untU  the  weight  remains  constant.  This  method 
gives  nearly  absolutely  accurate  results;  and  if  the  application  of  heat  is 
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iproperly  managed,  there  is  no  need  of  the  tedious  eyaporation  with  car- 
Ymnate  of  ammonia. /A  direct  experiment,  No.  69,  gave  99*99  instead 
of  100.  '^ 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  73. 

If  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  obtained  is  only  veiy  trifling,  I  prefer 
to  convert  it  into  caustic  lime  or  into  the  sulphate.  To  effect  the  former, 
the  oxalate  of  lime  is  heated  to  intense  redness,  in  a  small  platinum  crucible, 
OTer  a  gas  blowpipe-flame  for  some  time.  Tlie  conversion  of  the  oxalate 
into  sulphate  is  efiected  most  conveniently  by  Schr5tt£r's  method,  viz., 
Ignition  with  pure  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Many  chemists  prcier  collecting  the  oxalate  of  lime  upon  a  weighed 
filter,  and  drying  at  100''.  Thus  obtained  it  consists  of  2  Ga  O,  C^O,  +  2  aq. 
This  method,  besides  being  more  tedious,  gives  less  accurate  results 
than  that  based  on  the  conversion  of  the  oxalate  into  the  carbonate.  The 
direct  experiment,  No.  70,  gave  100*45  instead  of  100. 

Tn«t.ead  of  weighing  the  oxalate  of  lime  as  such,  or  in  form  of  carbonate, 
&e,j  the  quantity  of  lime  present  in  the  salt  may  be  determined  also  by 
two  difEerent  volumetric  methods. 

a.  Ignite  the  oxalate,  converting  it  thus  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
and  caustic  Hme,  and  determine  the  quantity  of  lihe  lime  by  the  alkali- 
metric  method  described  in  §  223 ;  or, 

b.  Determine  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  well- washed  but  still  moist  oxalate 
of  lime  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  137),  and  reckon  for  each 
equivalent  of  bibasic  oxalic  acid  2  equivalents  of  lime  (Heupel). 

With  proper  care,  both  these  volumetric  methods  give  as  accurate 
results  as  those  obtained  by  weighing.  (Comp.  Expt.  No.  71.)  They 
deserve  to  be  reconmiended  more  particularly  in  cases  where  an  entire 
series  of  quantitative  estimations  of  lime  has  to  be  made.  Under  certain 
circumstances  it  may  also  prove  advantageous  to  precipitate  the  lime  with 
a  measured  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  oxaHc  acid  or  quadroxalate 
of  potassa,  filter,  ahd  determine  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  filtrate. 
(Kkaut.*) 

j3.  The  Salt  ts  insoluble  in  Water, 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  acid  combined 
with  the  lime  is  of  a  nature  to  escape  in  this  operation  («.^.,  carbonic 
acid),  or  to  admit  of  its  separation  by  evaporation  (e.g,j  silicic  acid),  pro- 
ceed, after  the  removal  of  the  acid,  as  directed  in  a.  But  if  the  acid  cannot 
thus  be  readily  got  rid  of  (e,g,,  phosphoric  acid),  proceed  as  follows :  add 
ammonia  until  a  precipitate  begins  to  form,  re-dissolve  this  with  a  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  and  finally  acetate 
of  soda;  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  proceed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  operation  as  directed  in  a.  In  this  process  the  fiiee  hydrochloric 
acid  present  combines  with  the  ammonia  and  soda  of  the  oxalate  and 
acetate,  liberating  a  corresponding  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  and  acetic  acid, 
in  which  acids  oxalate  of  lime  is  nearly  insoluble.  The  method  yields 
accurate  results.    A  direct  experiment,  No.  72,  gave  99*78  instead  of  100. 

c.  Bif  Ignition. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  h  (baryta).    The  residue  re« 

maining  upon  evaporation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  (which  operation  it 

is  advisable  to  perform  twice)  must  be  ignited  very  gently.     The  remarks 

made  in  §  101,  2,  5,  in  reference  to  &e  accuracy  of  we  results,  apply 

«  Chem.  CeDtnlbUtt,  I860,  811 
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equally  here.     By  way  of  control,  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  converted 
into  uie  caustic  state  or  into  Bulpbate  of  lime  (aee  h,  a),  or  it  may  b- 
determined  alkalimetrically  (§  223). 

§  104. 

4.  Magnesia* 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  magnesia  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  wbich 
are  insoluble  in  that  menstruum  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the 
exception  of  some  silicates  and  aluminates. 

b.  Determination. 

Magnesia  is  weighed  (§  74)  either  as  sulphate  or  as  pyrophoBphate^  or  as 
)pure  magnesia.  In  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  it  may  be 
determined  also  by  the  alkalimetric  method  described  in  §  223. 

We  may  convert  into 

I.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

a.  Directly.  h.  Indirectly. 

All  compounds  of  magnesia  with  All  compounds  of  magnesia  so- 
volatile  acids,  provided  no  other  luble  in  water,  and  also  thosel 
non- volatile  substance  be  present.        which,  insoluble  in  that  menstruum, 

dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  witb" 
separation  of  their  acid  (provided 
no  ammoniacal  salts  be  present). 

2.  Ptrophosphate  of  Magnesia. 
All  compounds  of  magnesia  without  exception. 

8.  Pure  Magnesia. 

a.  Salts  of  magnesia  with  organic  acids,  or  with  readily  volatile  in- 
organic oxygen  acids. 

b.  Chloride  of  magnesium,  and  the  compounds  of  magnesia  convertible 
into  that  salt. 

'  The  direct  determination  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  highly  recom- 
mended in  all  cases  where  it  is  applicable.  The  indirect  conversion  into 
the  sulphate  serves  only  in  the  case  of  certain  separations,  and  is  hardly 
ever  had  recourse  to  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  determinatioix 
as  pyrophosphate  is  most  generally  resorted  to ;  especially  also  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  magnesia  from  o^er  bases.  The  method  based  on  the  conversion 
of  chloride  of  magnesium  into  pure  magnesia  is  usually  resorted  to  only  to 
effect  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  the  fixed  alkalies.  Compounds  of 
magnesia  widi  phosphoric  acid  are  analysed  as  §  134  directs. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

a.  Direct  Determination. 

Add  to  the  solution  excess  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  in  a  weighed  platinum  di^,  on  the  water  bath ;  then  heat  at  first 
cautiously,  afterwards,  with  the  cover  on  more  strongly — ^here  it  is 
advisable  to  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  fiame  may  play  obliquely  on  the 
cover  fi:om  above — ^until  the  excess  of   sulph^iric  acid  is  completely 
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expelled ;  lastly,  ignite  gently  over  the  lamp  for  some  time ;  allow  to  cool,' 
and  weigh.  Shotdd  no  fumes  of  hjdrated  sulphuric  acid  escape  upon  the 
application  of  a  strongish  heat,  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  that 
the  Bolphuric  acid  has  not  been  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  in  which  case, 
aftser  allowing  to  cool,  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  The 
method  yields  very  accurate  results.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  a  very 
large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  must  be  exposed  to  a  moderate 
red  heat  on]y,  and  weighed  rapidly.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §74. 

ft.  Indirect  Determination, 

The  solution  of  magnesia  is  heated,  in  a  flask,  to  100^,  and  dear  satu- 
rated baryta  water  added  in  excess ;  the  temperature  is  maintained  near 
the  boiling  point  for  some  time ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  off  from  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  the  latter  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  sub- 
sequently dissolved  upon  the  filter,  with  somewhat  dilute  warm  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  filter  is  carefuUy  washed,  and  the  further  operation 
conducted  as  directed  in  a.  Should  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
form  upon  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  this  may  be  considered  a 
sign  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  has  not  been  sufficiently  excluded 
from  contact  with  the  baryta  water  during  the  operation*  In  that  case, 
we  may  either  allow  this  precipitate  to  subside,  filter,  and  evaporate  the 
filtrate ;  or  we  may  evaporate  at  once,  weigh  the  residue,  dissolve  in  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  filter  the  solution  off  firom  the  undissolved 
sulphate  of  baryta,  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  latter  (§  101,  1,  a),  and 
subtract  this  firom  the  original  residue. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  &11  somewhat  short  of  100,  since 
hydrated  magnesia  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water.  The  method  is,  more- 
over, rather  too  complicated  to  yield  perfectly  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia. 

The  solution  of  the  salt  of  magnesia  is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with 
ehloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  added  in  slight  excess.  Should 
a  precipitate  form  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  this  may  be  considered 
a  sign  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  chloride  of  ammonium  has  not  been 
iiaed ;  a  firesh  amount  of  that  salt  must  consequently  be  added,  sufficient  to 
effec^  the  re-solution  of  the  precipitate  formed.  The  clear  fluid  is  then 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixtur« 
stirred,  taking  care  to  avoid  touching  the  sides  of  the  beaker  with  the 
stirring-rod ;  otherwise  particles  of  the  precipitate  are  apt  to  adhere  so 
firmly  to  the  rubbed  parts  of  the  beaker,  that  it  will  be  found  difficult  to 
remove  them ;  the  beaker  is  then  covered,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for 
twelve  hours,  without  warming ;  after  that  time  the  fluid  is  filtered,  and 
the  precipitate  collected  on  the  filter,  the  last  particles  of  it  being  rinsed 
out  of  the  glass  with  a  portion  of  the  filtrate,  with  the  aid  of  a  feather ; 
when  the  fluid  has  completely  passed  through,  the  precipitate  is  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  water,  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia  of 
0*96  sp.  gr.,  the  operation  being  continued  until  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid 
passing  through  the  filter  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  a  drop  of  nitrate  of 
silver  show  only  a  very  slight  opalescence. 

.  The  precipitate  is  now  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  transferred  to  a  pla- 
tinum crucible  (§  53) ;  the  latter,  with  the  lid  on,  is  exposed  for  some 
time  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  is  finally  increased  tQ  intense  redness. 
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The  filter,  aa  deaa  as  practicablei  is  incinerated  in  a  spiral  of  platintun 
wire,  and  the  ash  transferred  to  the  crucible,  which  is  then  once  more 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  74. 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  yields  most  accurate  results.  The 
precipitate  must  be  "v^shed  completely,  but  not  oYer-washed,  and  the 
washing  water  must  always  contain  the  requisite  quantity  of  ammonia. 

Direct  experiments,  No.  78,  a  and  6,  gave  respectively  100-43  and 
100-30  instead  of  100. 

3.  Determination  as  pure  Magnesia, 

a.  In  Salts  of  Magnesia  tuitk  Organic  or  Volatile  Inorganic  Acids, 
The  salt  of  magnesia  is  gently  heated  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible, 
increasing  the  temperature  gradually,  until  no  more  fumes  escape ;  the  lid 
is  then  removed,  and  the  crucible  placed  in  an  oblique  position,  with  the 
lid  leaning  against  it.  A  red  heat  is  now  applied,  until  the  residue  is 
perfectly  white.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  74.  The  method 
gives  the  more  accurate  results  the  more  slowly  the  salt  is  heated  firom  the 
beginning.  Some  loss  of  substance  is  usually  sustained,  owing  to  traces  of 
the  salt  being  carried  o£E  with  the  empyreumatic  products.  Salts  of  mag- 
nesia with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids  (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid),  may 
be  transformed  into  magnesia  in  a  similar  way,  by  simple  ignition.  Even 
sulphate  of  magnesia  loses  the  whole  of  its  sulphuric  acid  when  exposed, 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  to  the  heat  of  the  gas  blowpipe-fiame  (Sonnen- 
schein).  As  regards  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  I  can  fully 
confirm  this  statement. 

h.  Conversion  of  Chloride  of  Magnesium  into  pure  Magnesia, 
The  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  is  mixed  in  a  por- 
celain crucible,  with  pure  oxide  of  mercury  (shaken  up  with  water,  p.  84), 
in  proportion  more  than  sufficient  to  convert  by  its  oxygen  the  whole  of 
the  magnesium  present  into  magnesia.  The  mixture  is  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  residue  thoroughly  dried;  the  crucible  is  now 
covered,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  until  the  chloride  of  mercury  formed 
is  expelled,  together  with  the  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury.  The  operator 
should  carefiiUy  guard  against  inhaling  the  fumes  evolved.  The  residue 
of  magnesia  is  either  weighed  at  once  in  the  crucible,  or  if  the  operation 
had  for  its  object  the  separation  of  the  earth  from  the  alkalies,  it  is 
collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  ignited  (§  53)  • 
Compare  also  §  158,  B,  4  (17~21))  where  some  other  methods  are  given 
to  effect  the  same  purpose,  which  are  often  more  convenient  for  separation* 

THIRD   GROUP  OF  THE   BASES. 
ALUMINA — SESQUIOXIDE   OF  CHROMIUM — (TITANIC   ACID). 

§   105. 

1.  Alumina. 

a.  Solution. 

Those  of  the  compounds  of  alumina  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolve,  for  the  most  part,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Native  crystallized 
alumina  (sapphire,  ruby,  corundum,  <&c.),  and  many  native  alumina  oom* 
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ponndfl^  and  also  artificiaUy  produced  alumina  after  intense  ignition, 
require  fhaing  "with  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic  potassa,  or  hydrate  of  baryta, 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Many  alumina 
compounds  which  resist  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  may 
be  deoompoeed  by  protracted  heating  with  moderately  concentrated  sul- 
phniic  acid,  or  l^  fhsion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa ;  e.^.,  common  clay. 

b»  Determination. 

Ahimina  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  pure  state  (§  75).  The  several 
compounds  of  alumina  are  converted  into 'pure  alumina,  either  by  precipi- 
tation as  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  subsequent  ignition,  or  bv  simple  ignition* 
Precipitation  as  basic  acetate  or  basic  formiate  is  resortea  to  only  in  cases 
of  separation. 

We  may  convert  into 

PURE  ALUMINA. 

a.  By  Precipitation.  h.  By  Heating  or  Ignition, 

AQ  compounds  of  alumina  soluble  a.  All  salts  of  alumina  with  readily 

in  water,  and  those  which;  insoluble  volatile  acids  («.^.,  nitrate  of  alu- 

in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  hy-  mina). 

drochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  /3.  All  salts  of  alumina  with  or* 

their  acid.  ganic  acids. 

With  regard  to  the  method  a,*  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  solution 
must  contain  no  organic  substances,  which  would  interfere  with  the  preci* 
pitation — e.^.,  tartaric  add,  sugar,  &c.  Should  such  be  present,  the  solu- 
tion must  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  the  residue  iused,  then  softened  with 
water,  transferred  to  a  beaker,  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solution  filtered,  and  then,  but  not  before,  precipitated. 

The  methods  b,  a  and  /},  are  applicable  only  in  cases  where  no  other 
fixed  substances  are  present.  The  methods  of  estimating  aliunina  in  its 
combinations  with  phosphoric,  boracic,  silicic,  and  chromic  acids,  will  be 
fimnd  in  Part  11.  of  this  Section,  under  the  heads  of  these  several  acids. 

Determmaiion  as  pure  Alumina. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  hot  solution  of  alumina,  in  a  beaker  or  dish, 
with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  if  that  salt  is  not 
already  present ;  add  ammonia  slightly  in  excess,  boil  gently  till  the  steam 
ceases  to  brown  turmeric  paper,  allow  to  settle;  then  decant  the  clear 
supernatant  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  precipitate ; 
pour  boiling  water  on  the  latter  in  the  beaker,  stir,  let  the  precipitate 
subside,  decant  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  of  washing  by  decantation 
a  second  and  a  third  time  ;  transfer  the  precipitate  now  to  the  filter,  finish 
the  washing  with  boiling  water,  dry  thoroughly,  ignite  (§  52),  and  weigh. 
The  heat  applied  should  be  very  gentle  at  first,  and  the  crucible  kept  well 
covered,  to  guard  against  the  nsk  of  loss  of  substance  from  s{)irting,  which  is 
always  to  be  apprctbended  if  the  precipitate  is  not  thoroughly  dry ;  towards 
the  end  of  the  process  the  beat  should  be  raised  to  intense  redness.  In  the 
case  of  sulphate  of  alumina  the  forgoing  process  is  apt  to  leave  some  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  precipitate,  which,  of  course,  vitiates  the  result.  To  insure 
the  lemoval  of  tluB  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  should  be  exposed  for 
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5—10  min.  to  die  heat  of  the  gas  blowpipe  flame.  If  there  are  difficulties 
m  the  way,  preventing  this  proceeding,  the  precipitate,  either  simply 
washed  or  moderately  ignited,  must  be  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(which  requires  protracted  wanning  with  strong  acid),  and  then  pre- 
cipitated again  with  ammonia;  or  the  sulphate  must  first  be  converted 
into  nitrate  by  decomposing  it  with  nitrate  of  lead,  added  in  very  aligh 
excess,  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  am 
the  further  process  conducted  according  to  the  directions  of  a  or  h.  Foj 
the  properties  of  hydrate  of  alumina  and  ignited  alxmiina,  see  §  75.  The 
method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  But  if  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  ammonia  is  used,  more  particularly  in  the  absence  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  without  boiling  or  long  stand- 
ing in  a  warm  place  to  remove  the  ammonia,  no  trifling  loss  may  be 
incurred.  This  loss  is  the  greater,  the  more  dilute  the  solution,  and  the 
larger  the  excess  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  cannot  be  well  sufliciently 
washed  on  the  filter  on  account  of  its  gelatinous  nature ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  be  entirely  washed  by  decantation,  a  very  large  quantity  of  wash- 
water  must  be  used,  hence  it  is  advisable  to  combine  the  two  methods,  as 
directed. 

h.  By  Ignition^ 

a.  Compounds  of  Alumina  with  Volatile  Acids* 

.  Ignite  the  salt  (or  the  residue  of  the  evaporated  solution)  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  gently  at  first,  then  gradually  to  the  very  highest  d^ee  of  in- 
tensity, until  the  weight  remains  constant.  For  the  properties  of  the 
residue,  see  §  75.  Its  purity  must  be  cai-efully  tested.  There  are  no 
sources  of  error. 

/3.  Compounds  of  Alumina  with  Organic  Acids, 
.  The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesia). 

§  106. 

2.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide,  and  most  of  the  salts  insoluble  in  water^ 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Ignition  renders  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
and  many  of  its  salts  insoluble  in  acids ;  this  insoluble  modification  must 
be  prepared  for  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  fusing  with  3  or  4  parts 
of  potassa.  A  small  quantity  is  converted,  in  the  process  of  fusing,  into 
chromic  acid,  by  the  action  of  the  air ;  this  is,  however,  reduced  again  to 
sesquioxide  upon  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Addition  of  alcohol 
greatly  promotes  the  redaction.  Instead  of  this  fusing  with  potassa,  we 
frequently  prefer  to  adopt  a  treatment,  whereby  the  sesquioxide  is  at  once 
oxidized  and  converted  into  an  alkaline  chromato  (see  2).  For  the  solu- 
tion of  chromic  iron,  see  §  160. 

h.  Determination, 
'   Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  always,  when  directly  determined,  weighed 
in  the  pure  state.     It  is  brought  into  this  form  either  by  precipitation  a» 
hydrate  and  ignition,  or  by  simple  ignition.     It  may,  however,  also  Ix 
estimated,  by  conversion  into  chromic  acid,  and  determination  as  such. 
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•    We  may  conTert  into 

1.  Pure  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  b.  By  Ignition, 

All  compounds  of  scaquioxide  of  a.    All    salts  of  sesquioxide    of 

chromium  soluble  in  water,  and  also  chromium     with     volatile    oxygen 

ihoee  which,  insoluble  in  that  men-  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  sub* 

struum,    dissolve    in    hydrochloric  stances  be  present, 

acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid.  /3.  Salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chro- 

Provided  always  that  no   organic  mium  with  organic  acids, 
substances  (such   as  tartaric  acid, 
oxalic   acid,   &c.)   which    interfere 
with  the  precipitation  be  present. 

.   2.  Chbomic  acid,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  alkaline  chromate. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  all  its  salts. 

The  methods  of  analysing  the  combinations  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium with  chromic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  silicic  acid, 
will  be  ibund  in  Part  11.  of  this  Section,  under  the  heads  of  these  several 
acids. 

1.  DetemUnation  as  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, 

a.  By  Precipitation, 
'  The  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  highly  concentrated,  is  heated  to 
lOO*'  in  a  beaker.  Ammonia  is  then  added  slightly  in  excess,  and  the 
mixture  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  boiling,  until  the  fluid  over 
the  precipitate  is  perfectly  colorless,  presenting  no  longer  the  least  shade 
of  red ;  let  the  solid  particles  subside,  wash  three  times  by  decantation, 
and  lastly  on  the  filter,  with  hot  water,  dry  thoroughly,  and  ignite  (§  52V 
The  heat  in  the  latter  process  must  be  increased  gradually,  and  the  crucible 
kept  •covered,  otherwise  some  loss  of  substance  is  likely  to  arise  from 
spirting  upon  the  incandescence  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  which 
marks  the  passing  of  the  soluble  into  the  insoluble  modification.  For  the 
properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  76.  This  method,  if  pro* 
perly  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results. 

h.  By  Ignition, 

a.  Salts  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  with  Volatile  Acids, 
The  same  method  as  described,  §  105,  b,  a  (Alumina). 

b.  Salts  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  with  Organic  Acids. 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesia). 

2.  Conversion  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  into  Chromic  Acid. 

(For  the  estimation  of  chromic  acid,  see  §  180.) 

The  following  methods  have  been  proposed  with  this  view  : — 
a.  The  solution  of  the  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  mixed  with 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  until  the  hydrated  sesquioxide,  which 
forms  at  first,  is  redissolved.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  conducted  into  the  cold 
fiuid  until  it  acquires  a  yellowish-red  tint ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  potassa 
or  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is 
ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  whole  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  (or 
Boda)  formed  is  decomposed  by  this  process,  and  the  residue  consists,  there- 
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fore,  now  of  an  alkaline  cbromate  and  chloride  of  potaj9sium  (or  sodium}.^ 

(VOHL.) 

b.  Hydrate  of  potaasa  is  heated  in  a  silver  cradble  to  calm  fusion ;  the 
heat  is  then  somewhat  moderated,  and  the  perfectly  dry  compound  of  sea- 
quioxide  of  chromium  projected  into  the  crucible.  When  the  sesquioxide 
of  chromium  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  potaasa,  small  lumps  of 
fused  chlorate  of  potassa  are  added.  A  lively  effervescence  ensues,  from 
the  escape  of  oxygen ;  at  the  same  time  the  mass  acquires  a  more  and 
more  yellow  color,  and  finally  becomes  clear  and  transparent.  Loss  of 
substance  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  (H.  Schwabz). 

c.  Dissolve  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  solution  of  potassa  or  soda^ 
add  binoxide  of  lead  in  sufficient  excess,  and  warm.  The  yellow  fluid 
produced  contains  all  the  chromium  as  chromate  of  lead  in  alkaline  solution. 
Filter  from  the  excess  of  binoxide  of  lead,  add  to  the  filtrate  acetic  acid  to 
acid  reaction,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  precipitated  chromate  of 
lead  (G.  Chancel*). 

§  107. 
Supplement  to  the  Third  Group, 

Titanic  Acid. 

Titanic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state;  its  separation  is 
effected  either  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali  or  by  boiling  its  dilute 
acid  solution.  la  precipitating  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid  ammonia 
is  employed;  take  care  to  add  the  precipitating  agent  only  in  slight 
excess,  let  the  precipitate  formed,  which  resembles  hydrate  of  alumina, 
deposit,  wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  completely  on  the  filter,  dry,  and 
ignite  (§  52).  If  the  solution  contained  sulphuric  acid,  put  some  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  into  the  crucible,  afier  the  first  ignition,  to  secure  the 
removal  of  every  remaining  trace  of  that  acid.  Lose  no  time  in  weighing 
the  ignited  titanic  acid,  as  it  is  slightly  hygroscopic.  If  we  have  titanic 
acid  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  as  for  instance  occurs  when  we  fuse  it 
with  bisulphate  of  potassa  and  treat  the  mass  with  cold  water,  we  may, 
by  largely  diluting,  and  long  boiling,  with  renewal  of  the  evaporating 
water,  fully  (7f )  precipitate  the  titanic  acid.  Thus  separated,  it  is  easy  to 
wash.  In  the  process  of  igniting  the  dried  precipitate,  some  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  added.  From  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid, 
the  latter  separates  completely  only  upon  evaporating  the  fluid  to  dryness; 
and  if  the  precipitate  in  that  case  were  washed  with  pure  water,  the  fil- 
trate would  be  milky ;  acid  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  water. 

Hydrate  of  titanic  acid  precipitated  in  the  cold,  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  dried  without  elevation  of  temperature,  is  completely  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  otherwise  it  dissolves  only  incompletely  in  that  acid.  Titanic 
acid  thrown  down  from  dilute  acid  solutions  by  boiling,  is  not  soluble  in 
dilute  acids.  Ignited  titanic  acid  does  not  dissolve  even  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  does  dissolve  by  long  heating  with  tolerably  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  The  easiest  way  of  effecting  its  solution  is  to 
fiise  it  for  some  time  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  mass 
with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  Upon  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
titanate  of  soda  is  formed,  which,  when  treated  with  water,  leaves  acid 

*  Comp.  md.  48«  927.  t  Kiley,  Joum.  of  Chem.  Soo.  15,  SlU 
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titanate  of  soda,  which  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  TTitanic  add 
(Ti  O,)  oonaiBta  of  60*98  per  cent,  of  titanium,  and  89*02  per  cent  of 
oxygen. 

fourth  group  of  the  bases. 

Oxide  of  Zinc — ^Protoxide  qf  Makganese — ^Protoxide  of  Nickei/^' 
Protoxide  of  Cobalt — ^Protoxide  of  Iron — Sesquioxide  of  Iron— 
(SEsquioxiDE  OF  Uraniuk). 

§  108. 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  salts  of  zinc  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  zinc,  oxide  of 
zincy  and  the  salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
add.     To  dissolve  sulphide  of  zinc  it  is  best  to  employ  nitric  acid  or  aqua 


b.  Determination* 

Zinc  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  sulphide  (§  77).  The  conversion 
of  the  salts  of  zinc  into  the  oxide  is  effected  diher  by  precipitation  aa 
basic  carbonate  or  sulphide  of  zinc,  or  by  direct  ignition.  Besides  these 
gravimetric  methods,  several  volumetric  methods  are  in  use. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  b.  By  Precipitation  aa  Sulphide 
of  Zinc.  ,  of  Zinc. 

All  the  salts  of  zinc  which  are        All  oompoimds  of  zinc  without 
soluble  in  water,  and  all  those  with     exception, 
organic  volatile  acids;   also  those 
salts  of   zinc  which,   insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  separation  of  tiiieir  add. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition. 

Salts  of  zinc  with  volatile  inorganic  oxygen  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Zinc, 
All  compounds  of  zinc  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  c,  is  to  be  recommended  only,  as  regards  the  more  fire^ 
quently  occurring  compounds  of  zinc,  for  the  carbonate  and  the  nitrate. 
The  methods,  1,  ^,  or  2,  are  usually  only  resorted  to  in  cases  where  1,  a, 
is  inadmisdble.  They  serve  more  especially  to  separate  oxide  of  zinc 
from  other  bases.  Salts  of  zinc  with  organic  acids  cannot  be  converted 
into  the  oxide  by  ignition,  since  '  this  process  would  cause  the  reduction 
and  volatilization  of  a  small  portion  of  the  metal.  If  the  acids  are  volatile, 
the  zinc  may  be  determined  at  once,  according  to  method  1,  a :  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  adds  are  non- volatile,  the  zinc  is  best  precipitated  as  sulphide. 
For  the  analysis  of  chromate,  phosphate,  borate,  and  silicate  of  zinc,  look 
to  the  seveial  acids.  The  volumetric  methods  are  chiefly  employed  for 
technical  purposes ;  see  Special  Part. 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

Heat  the  moderatdy  dilute  solution  nearly  to  boiling  in  a  capacioue 
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Vessel,  best  in  a  platinum  dish ;  add,  drop  by  drop,  carbonate  of  soda  in 
excess ;  boil  a  few  minutes ;  allow  to  subside,  decant  through  a  filter,  and 
boil  the  precipitate  three  times  with  water,  decanting  each  time ;  then 
transfer  the  precipitate. to  the  filter,  wash  completely  with  hot  water,  dry, 
and  ignite  as  directed  §  53,  taking  care  to  have  the  filter  as  clean  as  prac- 
ticable, before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it:  Should  the  solution  contain 
ammoniacal  salts,  the  ebullition  must  be  continued  until,  upon  a  firesh 
addition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  escaping  vapor  no  longer  imparts  a 
brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper.  If  the  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts  present 
is  considerable,  the  fluid  n^ust  be  .evaporated  boiling  to  dryness.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  such  cases  more  convenient  to  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide 
(see  b). 

The  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  of  zinc  must  be  as 
piuch  as  possible  guarded  against,  that  the  effervescence  from  the  escaping 
carbonic  acid  gas  may  not  be  too  impetuous.  The  filtrate  must  always  be. 
tested  with  sulphide  (with  addition  of  chloride)  of  ammonium  to  ascertain 
whether  the  whole  of  the  zinc  has  been  precipitated ;  a  slight  precipitate 
will  indeed  invariably  form  upon  the  application  of  this  test ;  but,  if  the 
process  has  been  properly  conducted,  this  is  so  insignificant  that  it  may  be 
altogether  disregarded,  being  limited  to  some  exceedingly  slight  and  im- 
ponderable flakes,  which  moreover  make  their  appearance  only  afl;er  many 
hours*  standing.  If  the  precipitate  is  more  considerable,  however,  it  must 
be  treated  as  directed  in  b,  and  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained 
added  to  that  resulting  firom  the  first  process.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  77.  This  method. jrields  pretty  accurate 
results,  though  they  are  in  most  cases  a  little  too  low,  as  the  precipitation  is 
never  absolutely  complete,  and  as  particles  of  the  precipitate  will  always 
and  unavoidably  adhere  to  the  filter,  which  exposes  them  to  the  chance  of 
reduction  and  volatilization  during  the  process  of  ignition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  results  are  sometimes  too  high ;  this  is  owing  to  defective  washing, 
as  may  be  seen  firom  the  alkaline  reaction  which  the  residue  manifests  in 
such  cases.  It  is  advisable  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  residue  will  dissolve 
in  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  silicic  acid ;  this  latter  precaution  is 
indispensable  in  cases  where  the  precipitation  has  been  effected  in  a  glass 
vessel. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Zinc. 

Mix  the  solution,  contained  in  a  not  too  large  flask  and  suflSciently 
diluted,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  add  ammonia,  till  the  reaction 
IS  just  alkaline,  and  then  colorless  or  slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium 
in  moderate  excess.  If  the  flask  is  not  now  quite  full  up  to  the  neck,  make 
it  so  with  water,  cork,  allow  to  stand  12  to  24  hours  in  a  warm  place, 
wash  the  precipitate,  if  considerable,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the  filter 
with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  also  less  and  less  chloride 
of  ammonium  (finally  none).  In  decanting  do  not  pour  the  fluid  through 
the  filter,  but  at  once  into  a  flask.  After  thrice  decanting,  filter  the  fluid 
that  was  poured  off,  and  then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  finishing 
the  washing  as  directed.  The  funnel  is  kept  covered  with  a  glass  plate. 
If  the  zinc  is  not  to  be  determined  according  to  2,  then  put  the  moist  filter 
with  the  precipitate  in  a  beaker,  and  pour  over  it  moderately  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  slightly  in  excess.  Put  the  glass  now  in  a  warm  place,  until  * 
the  solution  smells  no  longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  dilute  the  fluid 
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vritfa  a  little  water,  filter,  vash  the  origin&l  filter  with  hot  water,  and 
|roceed  wi^  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained  as  directed  in  a. 

From  a  solatioD  of  acetate  of  zinc  tLe  metal  may  be  precipitated  com- 
pletely, or  nearly  so,  with  tmlphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  even  in  presence  of 
an  escees  of  acetic  acid,  provided  always  do  other  acid  be  present  (Expt. 
No.  74)-  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  is  washed  witli  water  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and,  for  the  rest,  treated  exactly  like 
the  sulphide  of  zinc  obtained  by  precipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Small  quantises  of  sulphide  of  zinc  may  also  be  converted  directly  into 
the  oside,  by  heating  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  to  gentle  redness  at 
first,  then,  after  some  time,  to  most  intense  redness. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  salt  ia  exposed,  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  first  to  a  gentle 
heat,  finally  to  a  most  intense  heat,  uhtil  the  weight  of  the  residue  remains 
constant.     The  action  of  reducing  gases  ia  to  be  avoided. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Zinc, 

The  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc,  obtained  as  in  1,  b,  may  be  ignited  in 
hydrogen  and  weighed.  H.  Eo3E,"  who  has  hitely  recommended  the  pro- 
cess, employs  the  following  apparatus. 


Fig.  81. 

a  contains  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  (,  chloride  of  calcium.  ThQ 
porcelain  crucible  has  a  perforated  porcelain  or  platmum  cover,  into  the 
opening  of  which  fits  the  porcelain  or  platinum  tube,  d.  The  latter  is 
provided  with  an  annular  projection  which  rests  on  the  cover,  the  tube 
itself  extends  some  distance  into  the  crucible.  When  the  sulphide  of  ziac 
has  dried  in  the  filter,  it  is  transferred  to  the  weighed  porcelain  crucible, 
the  filter  ash  ia  added,  powdered  sulphiu-  is  ^rinkled  over  the  contents  of 

■  Pc^.  Aniud.  110,  ISS. 
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the  crucible,  the  cover  is  placed  on,  and  hydrogen  is  passed  in  a  moderate 
stream,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  at  first,  which  is  afterwards  raised  to 
intense  redness ;  finally  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  with  continued  trana- 
mission  of  the  gas,  and  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  weighed. 

Instead  of  the  above  apparatus,  which  is  not  at  every  analyst's  dispoaal, 
the  following  (fig.  62)  may  be  employed ;  the  first,  however,  is  more  con- 
venient, as  the  current  can  be  regulated. 


.Fig.  62. 

Oesten's  experiments,  which  were  adduced  by  Rose  in  support  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  method,  were  highly  satisfactory. 

Sulphate,  carbonate,  and  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  converted  into  sulphide  in 
the  manner  just  described.  They  must,  however,  be  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  powdered  sulphur,  otherwise  you  will  lose  some  zinc  firom  the  reducing 
action  of  the  hydrogen  (H.  Rose). 

§  109. 

2.  Protoxide  of  Makojlnese. 

a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
pure  protoxide,  and  those  of  its  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  that  men- 
struum, dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  whiph  dissolves  -elso  the  higher 
oxides  of  manganese.  The  solution  of  the  higher  oxides  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  chlorine— equivalent  in  quantity  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
which  the  oxide  under  examination  contains,  more  than  the  protoxide  of 
manganese — and  the  fluid,  after  application  of  heat,  is  found  to  contain 
protochloride  of  manganese. 

b.  Determination. 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxide,  as  sulphide,  or  as 
protosulphate  (§  78).  Into  the  form  of  protosesquioxide  it  is  converted 
either  by  precipitation  as  carbonate  of  protoxide,  or  as  hydrated  prot- 
oxide, sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  manganese,  or  as 
binoxide  of  manganese ;  or,  finally,  by  direct  ignition. 

Manganese  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  two  difierent  ways,  one 
being  applicable  to  any  solution  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  provided  it  be 
free  from  any  other  substance  which  exerts  a  reducing  action  on  alkaline 
solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  the  other  being  only  admissiblei 
when  we  have  manganese  in  the  condition  of  a  perfectly  definite  higher 
oxide,  and  firee  from  otheo:  bodies,  which  evolve  chlorine  on  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 
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We  may  convert  into 

1.  Protosesquioxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate         b.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated 
^  Protoxide  of  Manganese.  Protoxide  of  Manganese, 

All  the  soluble  salts  of  manga-         AU  the  compounds  of  manganese, 
nese  with  inorganic  acids,  and  all     with  the  exception  of  its  salts  with 
its  salts  with  volatile  organic  acids ;     non- volatile  organic  acids, 
also  those   of  its  salts  which,  in- 
soluble in  water,  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  separation  of  their 
aeid. 

e.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of        d.  By  Separation  as  Binoxide  of 
Manganese.  Manganese. 

AH  compounds  of  manganese  All  compounds  of  manganese  in 
without  exception.  a  slightly  acid    solution,  especially 

acetate  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition. 

All  oxygen  compounds  of  man- 
ganese; salts  of  manganese  with 
readily  volatile  acids,  and  with 
organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Manoanesb. 
All  compounds  of  manganese  without  exception. 

8.  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  op  Manganese. 

All  the  oxides  of  manganese,  and  likewise  all  its  salts 
with  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non- volatile  substance  be 
present. 

The  method  1,  6,  is  simple  and  accurate,  but  seldom  admissible.  The 
method  1,  a,  is  the  most  usually  employed ;  if  one^s  choice  is  iree,  it  is  to 
be  preferred  to  1, 5.  The  methods  1,  c,  and  2,  we  generally  used,  when  the 
methods  1,  a,  or  b,  cannot  be  adopted — say  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a 
non-volatil^  organic  substance,  and  also  when  we  have  to  separate  manganese 
from  other  metals.  The  latter  object  may  be  attained  also  by  the  method 
1,  d.  The  process  3,  is  sometimes  convenient,  but  it  yields  only  approxi- 
mative results.  The  phosphate  and  borate  of  manganese  are  treated, 
either  according  to  the  method  1,  ^,  as  the  salts  precipitated  from  acid 
solution  by  potassa  are  completely  decomposed  upon  boiling  with  excess  of 
pota^a,  or  according  to  the.  method  2.  In  silicates  the  manganese  is 
determined  afler  the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid  (§  140),  according  to 
1,  a  ;  for  the  analysis  of  chromate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  see  §  180 
(chromic  add).  The  volumetric  method  by  reduction  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  is  comparatively  new,  and  especially  suited  for  technical  work, 
in  which  the  highest  d^ree  of  accuracy  is  not  required.  The  estimation 
of  manganese  from  the  quantity  of  chlorine  disengaged  upon  boiling  the 
oxides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  resorted  to,  more  particularly,  to  deter- 
mine the  d^rees  of  oxidation  of  manganese,  and  permits  also  the  estima- 
tion of  manganese  in  presence  of  other  metals,  (see  Section  V.) 

II.  N 
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1.  Determination  as  Protosesquioxide  of  Manganeu* 

a.  By  Precipitation  ae  Carbonate  of  Protoxide  of  Mangtmese, 
The  precipitation  and  washing  are  effected  in  exactly  Uie  same  way  as 
directed  §  108,  1,  a  (determination  of  zinc  as  oxide,  by  precipitation  as 
carbonate).  If  the  filtrate  is  not  absolutely  clear,  stuid  it  in  a  warm. 
place  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  A  slight  precipitate  will  then 
separate,  which  is  collected  on  another  small  filter.  The  precipitate  is 
dried,  and  then  ignited  as  directed  §  53.  The  lid  is  r^noved  from  the 
crucible,  and  a  strong  heat  maintained  until  the  weight  <^  the  residue 
remains  constant.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  reducing  gases  finding 
their  way  into  the  crucible.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
residue,  see  §  78.  This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate 
results.  The  principal  point  is  to  continue  the  application  of  a  sufficiently 
intense  heat  long  enough  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  It  is  necessary  also 
to  ascertain  whether  the  residue  has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  having 
removed  it  firom  the  platinum  crucible,  whether  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid  without  leaving  silica. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

The  solution  should  not  be  too  concentrated,  and  it  is  best  to  have  it  in 
a  platinum  didb.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  pure  soda  or  potassa,  and 
proceed  in  all  other  respects  as  in  a. 

If  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  or  boracic  acid,  the  fluid  must  be  kept 
boiling  for  some  time  with  an  excess  of  alkali.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  78. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Manganese, 

The  solution  contained  in  a  comparatively  small  flask  and  not  too  dilute 
is  first  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (if  an  ammonia  salt  is  not  already 
present  in  sufficient  quantity),  then — ^if  the  fluid  is  acid — ^with  ammonia, 
till  it  reacts  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline ;  now  add  yellow  sulphide 
of  ammonium  in  moderate  excess,  if  the  flask  ia  not  already  quite  full  up  to 
the  neck,  add  water  till  it  is,  cork,  stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  wash  the  precipitate  if  at  all  considerable,  first  by  decan- 
tation,  then  on  the  filter,  using  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  also  gradually  diminished  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (finally 
none).  In  decanting,  pour  the  fluid  in  a  flask,  not  on  the  filter.  After 
decanting  three  times,  filter  the  fluids  that  have  been  poured  off",  transfer 
the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  and  finish  the  washing  as  above  directed,  with- 
out interruption.  Keep  the  funnel  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  If  you  do 
not  prefer  to  determine  according  to  2,  proceed  as  follows : — Put  the  moist 
filter  with  the  precipitate  into  a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and  warm 
until  the  mixture  smells  no  longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  filter,  wash 
the  residuary  paper  carefully,  and  precipitate  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  a. 
The  results  are  satisfiictory,  compare  §  78,  e. 

d.  By  Separation  as  Binoande  of  Manganese, 

Heat  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  or  some 
other  compound  of  the  protoxide  containing  but  little  free  acid,  i^fler  addi- 
tion of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda,  to  from  50^  to  60^,  and 
transmit  chlorine  gas  through  the  fluid.  The  whole  of  the  manganese 
present  falls  down  as  binoxide  (Schiel, — ^RivoT,  Beudaitf,  and  Daouin)«. 
.Wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter ;  dry,  transfer  the  precipi- 
tate to  a  flask,  add  the  filter  ash,  heat  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and 
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precipitate  as  directed  in  a.  If  the  acetate  of  soda  is  deficient,  and  espe- 
cially if  hydrochlaric  acid  is  present)  it  voAy  happen  that  the  precipitation 
of  the  mangaaese  by  chlorine  is  not  quite  complete,  it  is  therefore  well, 
after  filtering  off  the  peroxide,  to  treat  the  filtrate  with  more  acetate  of 
soda,  and  again  pass  chlorine.  I  cannot  recommend  the  direct  conversion 
of  the  precipitated  binoxide  into  protosesqnioxide  by  ignition,  as  it  has  an 
extniordinaiy  tendency  to  appropriate  alkali.  The  separation  of  manga- 
nese as  binoxide,  by  evaporating  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and 
heating  the  residue,  finally  to  155%  is  given  in  Section  Y. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  manganese  compound  under  examinati(m  is  introduced  into  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  which  is  kept  closely  covered  at  first,  and  exposed  to  a 
gentle  beat ;  afier  a  time  the  lid  is  taken  off,  and  replaced  loosely  on  the 
crucible,  and  the  heat  is  increased  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity,  with 
careful  exclusion  of  reducing  gases ;  the  process  is  continued  undl  the 
weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant.  The  conversion  of  the  higher 
oxides  of  manffanese  into  protosesquioxide  of  manffanese  requires  more 
protracted  liad  intense  heiLgl^  the  oonvernon  of  th^  protoxide. 
In  fiict,  it  can  hardly  be  effected  without  the  use  of  a  gas  blowpipe.  In 
the  case  of  salts  of  manganese  with  organic  acids,  care  must  always 
be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  con- 
sumed; and  should  the  contrary  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  l^e  residue 
must  either  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipi 
tated,  <&c^  as  directed  in  a,  or  it  must  be  repeatedly  evaporated  with 
nitric  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  oxidized.  The  method,  if 
properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
directions  are  not  carefully  attended  to,  one  must  not  be  surprised  at  con- 
siderable differences.  In  the  ignition  of  salts  of  manganese  with  organic 
adds,  minute  particles  of  the  salt  are  generally  carried  away  with  the 
empyreumatic  products  evolved  in  the  process,  which,  of  course,  tends  to 
reduce  the  weight  a  little. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Manganese. 

The  sulphide  precipitated  as  in  1,  c,  may  be  determined  in  this  form,  as 
follows :  Dry,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  crucible,  burn  the  filter,  add  the 
ashes,  strew  some  sulphur  on  ihe  top,  ignite  strongly  in  hydrogen  (till  it 
becomes  black)  and  weigh  as  anhydrous  sulphide  of  manganese  (H.  Rose*), 
compare  the  analogous  process  for  zinc,  §  108,  2. 

The  results  obtained  by  Oestek,  and  cited  by  Rose,  are  perfectly  satis- 
fiictory. 

This  method  is  shorter  and  more  convenient  than  dissolving  the  moist 
sulphide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  protosulphate  and  all  the  oxides  of  manganese  may  be  subjected  to 
this  process  with  the  same  result. 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese, 

The  same  method  as  in  the  case  of  magnesia  under  the  same  circum- 
stances; see  §  104,  1.  Care  must  be  taken,  more  particularly  to  avoid 
too  great  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  expose  the  residue  to  a  faint 
red  heat  only.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  78.  K  accurate 
results  are  obtained,  it  is  only  by  chance ;  as,  if  we  heat  gently,  the 
weight  is  generally  too  high,  if  we  heat  more  strongly,  it  is  generally  too 

•  Pogg.  AnnaL  110, 122. 
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low  from  the  volatilization  of  sulphuric  acid  (H.  Rose*).      To  obtain 
satis&ctory  results,  convert  the  sulphate  into  sulphide,  as  in  2. 

4.   Volumetric    determination  hy    the    Reduction    of  Ferricyanide   of 
Fotasaium  (E.  LENSSENf). 

The  method  is  grounded  on  the  &ct  that  if  a  solution  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  which  contains  1  eq.  Fe,0,  to  1  eq.  MnO,  is  acted  on  by  excess 
of  alkaline  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  at  a  boi^g  temperature, 
all  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as  binoxide,  while  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed.  By  determining  the  latter, 
Uie  amount  of  manganese  present  is  obtained. 

K,  Cfy,  +  2  KO  +  MnO,SO,  =  2  K,  Cfy  +  KO,SO,  +  MnO,. 

Accordingly  1  eq.  manganese  gives  rise  to  2  eq.  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Of  course  all  other  reducing  substances  must  be  absent,  and  the 
manganese  must  be  present  entirely  in  the  form  of  proto-salt.  If  the  solu- 
tion contains  no  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  precipitate  is  a  combination  of 
much  binoxide,  with  Httle  protoxide,  not  always  in  the  same  proportions. 
In  performing  the  process,  mix  first  with  the  acid  solution  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  so  much  sesquichloride  of  iron  that  you  may  be  sure  of  having  at 
least  1  eq.  Fe,0,  to  1  eq.  MnO,  and  add  the  mixture  gradually  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  previously  rendered  strongly  alkaline 
with  potassa  or  soda.  Afler  boiling  together  a  short  time  the  brownish- 
black  precipitate  becomes  granular  and  less  bulky.  Allow  to  cool  com- 
pleteltfy  filter  off  and  wash  the  precipitate,  acidify  the  filtrate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimate  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  perman- 
ganate, according  to  §  147,  II.,  </,  a.  If  the  liquid  is  filtered  hot,  the  results 
are  too  high,  as  the  filter  in  Ihis  case  has  a  reducing  action.  The  method 
may  be  shortened,  as  follows :  Afler  boiling,  transfer  the  solution,  together 
with  the  precipitate,  to  a  measuring  fiask,  allow  to  cool,  fill  up  to  the  mark 
with  water,  shake,  and  allow  to  settle.  Filter  through  a  dry  filter,  take 
out  a  certain  quantity  with  a  pipette,  and  determine  the  ferrocyanide  in 
this.  A  slight  source  of  error  is  here  introduced  by  disregarding  the 
volume  of  the  precipitate.  The  results  adduced  by  Lekssen  are  very  satis- 
factory. I  have  myself  repeatedly  tested  this  method,  and  I  have  to  remark 
ks  follows : — 

a.  If  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  long  boiled  with  pure  potassa,  a  small 
quantity  of  ferrocyanide  is  invariably  produced. 

b.  The  potassa  must  be  quite  free  from  organic  substances,  and  should 
therefore,  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  be  fused  in  a  silver  dish 
before  use,  otherwise  the  error  alluded  to  in  a  may  be  considerably 
increased. 

c.  The  complete  washing  of  the  voluminous  precipitate  is  attended  with 
so  much  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  as  to  render  the  method  more  trouble- 
some than  a  gravimetric  analysis. 

d.  The  abridged  method,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  of  great  service  in 
certain  cases,  especially  when  a  series  of  manganese  determinations  have  to 
be  made,  the  manganese  not  being  in  too  minute  quantities,  and  the  highest 
degree  of  accuracy  not  being  required.  In  my  laboratory,  by  employing 
a  slight  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  979 — 100-12 — 98-21— 98*99,  and 
.100*4  were  obtained,  instead  of  100.  The  inaccuracy  increases  on  using 
a  large  excess  of  the  iron,  j; 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  12ff.  f  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  80,  408. 

t  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  209. 
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•    5.  Volumetric   determination  by  boiling  the  higher  oxides  with  hydro^ 
chloric  acidy  and  estimating  the  chlorine  evolved. 

The  methods  here  employed  will  be  found  all  together  in  the  Special  Part 
mider  "  Valuation  of  Manganese  Ores." 

§  110. 

3.  Protojcide  of  Nickel. 

a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  nickel  are  soluble  in  M^ter.  Those 
which  are  insoluble,  as  also  the  pure  protoxide,  in  its  common  modification, 
dissolve,  without  exception,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  protoxide  of  nickel,  discovered  by  Genth,  which  crystallizes  in 
octahedra,  does  not  dissolve  in  acids,  but  is  rendered  soluble  by  fusion 
with  bi^phate  of  potassa.  Metallic  nickel  dissolves  slowly,  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas,  when  warmed  with  dilute  hydrochlonc  or  sulphuric 
acid ;  in  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  great  readiness.  Sulphide  of  nickel 
is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in 
nitrohydrochloric  acid.  Peroxide  of  nickel  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  to  protochloride,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine. 

b.  Determination, 

Protoxide  of  nickel  is  always  weighed  as  such  (§  79).  The  compounds 
of  nickel  are  converted  into  the  pure  protoxide,  usually  by  precipitation  as 
hydrated  protoxide,  preceded,  in  some  instances,  by  precipitation  as  sulphide 
of  nickel,  or  by  ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

PROTOXIDE   OF  NICKEL. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  b.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide 
Protoxide  of  Nickel.  of  Nickel, 

All  the  salts  of  nickel  with  in-  All  compounds  of  nickel  without 
organic  acids  which  are  soluble  in  exception, 
water,  and  all  its  salts  with  volatile 
organic  acids;  likewise  all  salts  of 
nickel  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dis- 
solve in  the  stronger  acids,  with  se- 
paration of  their  acid. 

c.  By  Ignition, 

The  salts  of  nickel  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids,  or 
with  such  oxygen  acids  as  are  decomposed  at  a  high  tempe^ 
rature  (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid). 
The  method  c  is  very  good,  but  seldom  admissible.     The  method  a  is 
most  frequently  employed.     In  the  presence  of  sugar,  or  other  non- volatile 
organic  substance,  it  cannot  be  used.     In  this  case  we  must  either  ignite 
and  thereby  destroy  the  organic  matter  before  precipitating,  or  we  must 
resort  to  the  method  b,  which  otherwise  is  hardly  used  except  in  separa- 
tions.     The   combinations    of   the  protoxide  of   nickel  with    chromic, 
phosphoric,  boracic,  and  silicic  acids  are  analysed  according  to  the  methods 
given  under  the  several  acids. 

Determination  as  Protoxide  of  Nickel, 
a.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 
Mix  the  solution  with  pure  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  heat 
for  some  time  nearly  to  ebullition,  decant  3  or  4  times,  boiling  up  each 
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time,  filteri  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  dry  and  ignite 
(§  53).  The  precipitation  is  beat  effected  in  a  platinum  dish ;  in  presence 
of  nitrohjdrochloric  acid,  or,  if  the  operator  does  not  possess  a  sofficientlj 
capacious  dish  of  the  metal,  in  a  porcelain  dish ;  glass  vessels  do  not 
answer  the  purpose  so  well.  Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  of  free 
ammonia,  does  not  interfere  with  the  precipitation.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  79.  This  method,  if  properly  executed, 
gives  very  accurate  results.  The  thorough  washing  of  the  precipitate  is 
a  most  essential  point.  It  is  necessary  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  reradue 
has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  whether  it  dissolves  completely  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

6.  By  Precipitation  cu  Sulphide  of  NicheL 

This  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  The  best  way  is  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  either  of  the  two  subjoined  methods. 

a.  The  moderately  dilute  cold  solution  of  nickel  contained  in  a  proper 
sized  flask  is,  if  necessary,  neutralized  with  ammonia  (the  reaction  should 
be  rather  slightly  acid  than  alkaline)  :  chloride  of  ammonium  is  added,  if 
jiot  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  then  hydrosulphate  of  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced.  (The  NH^S,EIS 
should  be  perfectly  saturated  with  HS,  it  may  be  colorless  or  light- 
yellow.)  A  large  excess  of  the  reagent  must  be  avoided.  After  mixing, 
nil  the  flask  with  water  up  to  the  neck,  cork,  and  allow  to  stand  about 
twenty-four  hours  without  warming,  but  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 
The  precipitate  has  now  settled,  and  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  colorless 
or  slightly  yellow.  Decant,  Alter,  and  wash  as  described  in  the  case  of 
sulphide  of  manganese  (§  109,  1,  c).  (Filtrate  and  wash- water  must  be 
colorless  or  slightly  yellow.)  Dry  the  precipitate  in  the  flinnel,  and  transfer 
as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  to  a  beaker ;  the  filter  is  incine- 
rated in  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  or  upon  the  lid  of  a  crucible,  and  the 
ash  added  to  the  dry  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  now  treated  with 
concentrated  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  gentle 
heat,  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  is  dissolved,  and  the  undis- 
solved sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow ;  the  fluid  is  then  diluted,  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  precipitated,  &c.,  as  directed  in  a.  For  t^e  properties  of 
the  precipitate,  see  §  79.  The  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate 
results. 

If  the  solution  contains  free  ammonia,  or  no  salt  of  ammonia,  the  fluid 
filtered  off  from  the  sulphide  of  nickel  possesses  always  a  more  or  less 
brownish  tint^  and  contains  sulphide  of  nickel  (§  79,  c),  which  must  be 
regained  by  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  If  the  precipitate  is 
not  washed  as  directed,  some  nickel  is  very  likely  to  pass  through  with 
the  wash- water.  If  the  filter  were  not  incinerated,  but  treated  at  once, 
together  with  the  precipitate,  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  of 
the  sulphide  of  nickel  would  contain  organic  substances,  and  the  soda  or 
potassa  would  accordingly  afberwards  fiiil  to  effect  the  complete  precipita- 
tion of  the  nickel. 

/3.  Mix  the  slightly  acidified  solution  of  nickel  with  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  so  that  the  free  acid  may  be  neutralized,  and  the  solution  may  con- 
tain a  small  excess  of  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  together  with  firee  carbonic 
acid,  and  then  pass  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  through  the  mixture.  Preci- 
pitation will  promptly  ensue.     Filter,  and  treat  the  precipitate  as  in  a. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  convert  the  sulphide  of  nickel  into  Ni,  S,  by  igniting 
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in  hjdrogen  wi£ti  addition  of  sulphur,  and  in  this  form  to  weigh  it,  aa  the 
composition  of  the  residue  is  not  quite  constant.     (H.  Rose.) 

c.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  109,  1,  «.     (Manganese.) 

§  111. 

4.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

a.  Solution. 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  and  its  compounds  behave  with  solvents  like  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  nickel ;  metallic  cobalt  like  metallic  nickel. 
The  protoeesquioxide  of  cobalt  obtained  bj  Schwarzenberq  in  microscopic 
octahedra  does  not  dissolve  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  nor 
in  nitrohydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  in  fusing  biaulphate  of  potassa. 

h.  Determination, 

The  accurate  estimation  of  cobalt  presents  considerable  difficulties,  since, 
as  Frekt  has  shown,  the  hydrated  protoxide  thrown  down  by  alkalies  is 
not  pure,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  invariably  retains  traces  of  the 
acid  and  a  not  inconsiderable  admixture  of  the  alkaline  precipitant  which 
washing  fails  to  remove.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  afber  reducing 
the  oxide  by  means  of  hydrogen,  a  pure  product  might  then  be  obtained 
by  boiling  with  water ;  but  1  found  tiiat  such  was  not  the  case :  the 
metallic  powder,  though  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  still  continues  to 
impart  a  strong  brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper  if  left  in  contact  with  it 
fbr  some  time.  This  old  method  of  estimating  cobalt,  must,  accordingly, 
be  altogether  discarded  where  accurate  results  are  required. 

The  best  forms  for  weighing  the  protoxide  of  cobalt  in,  are,  metallic 
cobalt^  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt^  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  and 
nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa.  The  conversion  into  the 
sulphate  is  often  preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  cobalt. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Metallic  (Cobalt. 

All  salts  of  cobalt  that  may  be  reduced  directly  by  hydrogen  gas  (chlo- 
ride of  cobalt,  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  carbonate  of  protoxide 
of  cobalt,  &c.). 

2.  Pbotosesquioxide  op  C!obalt  (Co,0„  Co  O). 
Sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt. 

3.  Sulphate  op  Protoxide  op  Cobalt. 
All  compounds  of  cobalt  without  exception. 

4.  Nitrite  op  Sesqihoxide  op  Cobalt  and  Potassa. 
All  compounds  of  cobalt  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid. 

1.  Determination  as  Metallic  Cobalt. 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt,  or  of  nitrate  of  protoxide 
of  cobalt,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali,  in  a  weighed 
crucible,  to  dryness ;  cover  the  crucible  with  a  lid  having  a  small  aper- 
tore  in  the  middle,  conduct  through  this  a  moderate  current  of  pure 
dij  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  apply  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  to  be  increased 
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gradually  to  intense  redness.  When  the  redaction  is  considered  complete, 
let  the  reduced  metal  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  weigh ; 
ignite  again  in  the  same  way  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  weight  of  the 
reduced  metal  remains  constant.  The  results  are  accurate.  For  the  pro- 
perties  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 

As  regards  the  apparatus  to  be  employed,  see  figs.  pp.  175  and  6. 

2.  Determination  as  Protosesquioxide  of  Cobalt. 

Heat  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  or  the  pure  sesquioxide,  to 
intense  ignition,  and  repeat  the  process  xmtil  the  weight  remains 
constant.  For  tJie  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  80.  The  results  are 
accurate. 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

a.  By  direct  Conversion. 

The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish  or  platinum 
crucible*-^(directly,  if  it  contains  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  but 
if  it  contains  a  volatile  acid,  after  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid) — and  the  residue  cautiously  heated,  at  a  gradually  increased  tem- 
perature, which  is  finally  raised  to  gentle  redness :  the  application  of 
heat  is  continued  until  no  more  fumes  escape  and  the  weight  of  the  crucible 
remains  constant.  In  order  to  avoid  spirting  while  heating,  it  is  well  to 
hold  the  fiame  above  the  crucible,  and  let  it  play  on  the  cover. 

After  weighing,  the  salt  is  treated  with  hot  water.  If  this  fails  to  effect 
complete  solution  (a  sign  that  the  salt  has  become  basic)  the  residue  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
estimated  in  Uie  solution,  as  directed  §  132 ;  the  difference  will  be  the 
protoxide  of  cobalt.     The  results  are  accurate. 

For  the  properties  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 

6.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Cobalt. 

Precipitate,  decant,  filter  and  wash  exactly  as  directed  for  sulphide  of 
manganese  (§  109,  1,  c),  dry,  and  redissolve  as  directed  §  110,  6,  a  (Sul- 
phide of  nickel). 

The  solution  obtained  contains  invariably  sulphuric  acid;  the  amount 
of  the  cobalt  is  determined  according  to  3,  a,  taking  care  to  evaporate  the 
fluid,  which  contains  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  dryness,  before  transferring  the  residue,  with 
a  little  water,  to  the  platinum  dish.     The  results  are  accurate. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphide  of  cobalt  see  §  80.  The  sulphide  of 
cobalt  cannot  be  brought  into  a  weighable  form  by  ignition  in  hydrogen, 
as  the  residue  is  a  variable  mixture  of  different  sulphides  (H.  Eose). 

4.  Determination  <w  Nitrite  of  Sesquioxide  of  Cobalt  and  Potassa  (used 
principally  in  cases  of  separation). 

Mix  the  cobalt  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  dilute  (at  the  most, 
300  parts  of  water  to  1  of  protoxide  of  cobalt),  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  nitrite  of  potassa;  add  acetic  acid  in  quantity  a  little  more  than  sufii- 
cient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  produced  in  the  solution 
by  the  firee  potassa  and  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the  nitrite.  Cover 
the  beaker  with  a  clock-glass,  and  let  it  stand  12  to  24  hours  in  a  warm 
place.  CoUect  the  yellow  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  thoroughly 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  potassa  (containing  10  per 

*  Tbfi  operation  most,  at  all  e^enti,  h^finithed  in  a  platinum  vessel. 
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cent,  of  the  salt),  displace,  finally,  the  last  portion  of  solution  of  acetate  of 
potBBBa  still  adhering  to  the  precipitate,  by  means  of  spirit  of  wine  of  80 
per  cent,  dry  at  100%  and  weigh.  The  method  gives  very  satis&ctory 
results  (A.  Stroketer*).     For  ^e  properties  of  the  precipitate  see  §  80. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  dry  precipitate,  you  may  ignite  it,  incinerate 
^e  filter,  moisten  the  whole  with  sulphuric  acid,  dnve  off  the  excess  of 
the  latter  (see  §  97,  1),  and  weigh  the  residue  which  consists  of  2  (Co  O, 
S  op  +  3  (K  O,  S  O^.  GiBBS  and  Gehth')'  have  obtained  good  results  by  this 
method. 

100  parts  of  the  residue  are  equivalent  to  18*014  parts  of  Co  O. 


§  112. 

5.  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
•compounds  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  almost  without  exception  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  which  the  pure  protoxide  also  is  soluble ;  the  solutions,  if 
not  prepared  with  perfect  exclusion  of  air,  and  with  solvents  absolutely 
free  from  air,  contain  invariably  more  or  less  sesquichloride.  In  cases 
where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  chance  of  oxidation,  the  solution  of  the 
compound  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  effected  in  a  small  fiask,  through  which 
a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed,  the  transmission  of  the  gas 
being  continued  imtil  the  solution  is  cold.  Many  native  proto-compounds 
of  iron  cannot  be  thus  dissolved.  They  are,  indeed,  rendered  soluble  by 
fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  but  in  this  process  the  protoxide  of  iron  is 
converted  for  the  most  part  into  sesquioxide.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
heat  such  substances  (in  the  finest  powder)  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water  in  a  strong  sealed  tube  of  Bohe- 
mian glass  for  2  hours  at  about  210°,  or — in  the  case  of  silicates — ^to  warm 
them  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  part  strong  hydro- 
fluoric acid  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  (A.  Mitscherlich}).  Metallic 
iron  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  as  protochloride  or  sulphate  of  protoxide  respectively ; 
in  warm  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  as  nitrate  of  sesquioxide,  and  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  as  sesquichloride. 

h.  Determination. 

Protoxide  of  iron  may  be  estimated  1,  by  dissolving,  converting  into 
sesquioxide  and  determining  the  latter  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically ; 
2,  by  precipitating  as  sulphide,  and  weighing  it  as  such,  or  determining  it 
after  conversion  into  sesquioxide;  3,  by  a  direct  volumetric  method;  4, 
by  treating  with  terchloride  of  gold,  and  weighing  the  reduced  gold. 

The  methods  1  and  2  are^  of  course,  only  applicable  when  no  ses'iui- 
oxide  is  present  with  the  protoxide,  the  method  2  is  scarcely  ever  used 
except  for  separations.  The  methods  included  under  3  are  adapted  to 
most  cases  and,  in  absence  of  other  reducing  substances,  are  especially  worthy 
of  recommendation.  The  method  4  will  be  briefly  treated  of  in  the  supple- 
ment to  $§  112  and  113. 

As  the  determination  of  iron  as  sesquioxide  belongs  to  §  113,  and  as 

«  AmuJ.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  96,  218.  t  Ibid.  104,  809. 

X  Joarn.  f.  pnkt.  Chem.  81,  llO. 
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the  process  for  precipitating  the  protoxide  as  sulphide,  is  the  same  as  that 
£>r  precipitating  the  sesquioxide  in  this  form,  nothing  remains  for  tis  here 
but  to  describe  the  methods  of  converting  the  protoxide  into  the  sesqui- 
oxide and  the  processes  inchided  under  8. 

1.  Methods  of  converting  Protoxide  of  Iron  into  Sesquioxide. 

a.  Methods,  applicable  in  all  cases. 

Heat  the  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  to  be  oxidized  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  add  small  portions  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  till  the  fluid,  even  afier 
warming  for  some  time,  still  smeUs  strongly  of  chlorine.  Our  object  may 
be  also  attained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  or — in  the  case  of  small  quantities 
— by  addition  of  chlorine  water.  If  the  solution  is  required  to  be  free 
from  excess  of  chlorine,  it  is  finally  heated,  till  all  odor  of  that  gas  has 
disappeared. 

b.  Methods  which  are  only  suitable  when  the  iron  is  to  be  subsequently 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  as  hydrated  sesquioxide. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  a  flask  with  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  if  it  does  not  already  contain  any ;  add  some  nitric  acid,  and 
heat  the  mixture  for  some  time  to  incipient  ebullition.  The  color  of  the  fluid 
will  show  whether  the  nitric  acid  has  been  added  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Though  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  does  no  harm,  still  it  is  better  to  avoid 
adding  too  much  on  account  of  the  subsequent  precipitation.  In  concen- 
trated solutions,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  produces  a  dark-brown  color, 
which  disappears  upon  heating.  This  color  is  owing  to  the  nitric  oxide 
formed  dissolving  in  the  still  unoxidized  portion  of  the  solution  of  the 
protoxide. 

c.  Methods  which  can  be  employed  only  wJtsn  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
is  to  be  determined  volumetrically. 

Add  to  the  hydrochloric  solution  small  quantities  of  artificially  prepared 
iron-free  binoxide  of  manganese,  till  the  solution  is  of  a  dark  olive-green 
color  from  the  formation  of  sesquichloride  of  manganese;  boil  tiU  this 
coloration  and  the  odor  of  chlorine  have  disappeared  (Fr.  Mohr)  ;  or  you 
may  add  pure  permanganate  of  potassa  (in  crystals  or  concentrated  solution) 
till  the  fluid  is  just  red  and  then  boil,  tall  the  red  color  and  chlorine-odor 
have  vanished.  These  methods  present  the  advantage  of  permitting  com- 
plete oxidation  without  the  use  of  any  considerable  excess  of  the  oxidizing 
agent. 

2.  Estimation  by  Volumetric  Analysis. 

a.  Marguerite's  Method. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  principle : — 
If  we  add  to  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  containing  an  excess  of  acid, 
permanganate  of  potassa,  the  former  is  oxidized,  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter,  [10  (Fe  O,  S  0,)  +  8  SO,  +  KO,  Mn,  0,  =  5  (Fe,  0„  3  S  O,)  +  KO, 
S  O,  +  2  (Mn  O,  S  O,)  J.  Now  if  we  possess  a  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassa,  and  know  how  much  iron  100  c.  c.  of  it  can  convert  from  the 
.  condition  of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide,  we  can,  with  this,  readily 
determine  an  unknown  quantity  of  iron ;  we  have  simply,  for  this  purpose, 
to  dissolve  the  iron  in  acid,  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  to  oxidize  the  solu- 
tion accurately,  and  note  how  many  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  permanganata 
of  potassa  have  been  used  to  accomplish  that  object. 
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a.  Detenniiuttion  of  the  Strength  of  the  Solution  of  Permanganate  of 
Ptiaua. 

Titt  proceM  of  preparii^  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potaasa  having 
been  deKribed  already  in  §  65, 3,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  give  the  Beyeral 
mMbods  empiojed  to  determine  the  strength  of  tlie  aolntion. 

Either  of  the  three  subjoined  methods  raaj  be  selected  for  the  purpose  ; 
or,  the  abrongU)  baring  iMcn  detennined  by  one  method,  it  tnaj,  by  way 
of  oonb^  be  determined  once  more  by  one  of  the  other  methods. 

Solntim  at  permanganate  of  potMsa  prepared  from  tb%  pnre  crystallized 
rait,  does  not  alter,  if  carefully  kept;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  contains  free 
rofsiw  or  manganate  of  potassa,  it  soffeia  gradnal  deoompoution,  and  each 
■naJTeis,  made  after  an  interral  of  eren  only  a  day,  mTWt  be  preceded  by  a 
fresh  determination  of  its  strength. 

aa.  Determination  of  the  Strength  4y  means  of  Mttallic  Iron. 

Weigh  off  accurately  about  02  grm.  of  thin,  clean  iron  wire  (pianoforte 
wire) ;  introduce  this  into  a  small  long-nebked  flask,  add  about  20  c.  c 
of  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  same  quan^ty  of  water,  secure  the 
flask  in  an  oblique  position,  by  means  of  a  retort-holder;  transmit 
through  it  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  then  faeat  the  fluid  to 
gentle  ebullition. 

Rg.  63  shows  the  arrangeuient  of  the  appsratua.  When  the  iron  has 
diadved,  allow  to  cool,  keeping  up  the  current  of  carbonic  acid,  then  flU 


Fig.  63. 

the  flask  two-thirds  with  distilled  water ;  tonear  the  rim  with  a  little  tallow, 
ponr  the  contents  cautiously  into  a  beaker  of  about  400  c.  e.  capacity,  and 
trsnifo-  the  last  particles  from  the  flaak  to  the  beaker  by  repeated  rinsing 
with  cold  water.  The  total  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  about  200  c.  c. 
Place  the  beaker  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  better,  on  a  sheet  of  glass, 
with  white  paper  underneath. 

Fill  a  GAT-LrssAc's  or  Geissleb's  burette  of  30  c.  o.  capacity,  divided 
into  -^  c.  o.  (see  §§  22,  23,  figs.  22  and  23),  up  to  sero,  with  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potasso,  of  which  take  care  to  have  ready  a  sufficient  quantity, 
periectly  clear  and  uniformly  mixed. 

Now  add  the  permanganate  to  the  iron  solution,  stirring  the  latter  all 
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the  while  with  a  glass  rod.  At  first  the  red  drops  disappear  vety  rapidly, 
then  more  slowly.  The  fluid,  which  at  first  was  nearly  colorless,  gradually 
acquires  a  yellowish  tint.  From  the  instant  the  red  drops  begin  to  disap- 
pear more  slowly,  add  the  permanganate  with  more  caution  and  in  single 
drops,  until  the  last  drop  imparts  to  the  fluid  a  faint,  but  unmistakable 
reddish  color,  which  remains  on  stirring.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
you  readily  to  hit  the  right  point.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  in  the  burette  has 
sufficiently  collected  again,  read  off,  and  mark  the  number  of  c.  c.  used. 
The  reading  off  must  be  performed  with  the  greatest  exactness  (see  §  22)  ; 
the  whole  error  shoidd  not  amount  to  -j^  c.  c. 

If  0*2  grm.  iron  have  taken  from  20  to  30  c.  c.  of  permanganate,  ihe 
latter  may  be  considered  to  be  of  the  proper  degree  of  concentration  for 
most  determinations  of  iron.  If  much  less  has  been  used  in  the  proceasy 
the  solution  is  too  concentrated.  In  that  case  add  to  the  entire  quantity 
a  suflicient  amount  of  water  to  give  it  approximately  the  right  d^;ree  of 
concentration ;  then  repeat  the  above  experiment  with  a  fr^sh  amount  of 
iron.  If,  on  ihe  other  hand,  considerably  more  than  30  c.  c.  of  permanga- 
nate have  been  used  for  0*2  grm.  iron,  the  solution  is  not  exactly  unfit  for 
use,  but  working  with  it  becomes  the  more  tedious  and  inconvenient 
the  more  its  degree  of  concentration  differs  from  that  given  above. 

When  you  have  completed  the  experiment  with  a  solution  of  approxi- 
mately proper  concentration,  calculate,  by  a  simple  proportion,  how  much 
iron  100  c.  c.  of  the  solution  will  convert  from  the  state  of  protoxide  to 
that  of  sesqmoxide.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you  have  used  to  0*210  grm. 
iron,  23*5  c.  c.  of  the  permanganate,  then  we  say 

23*5  :  1 00 : :  0*210  :x  a;  =  0-8936  (grm.  iron). 

As  the  accuracy  of  all  estimations  made  with  the  solution  of  permanga- 
nate of  potassa  depends  upon  the  correct  determination  of  the  strength,  it 
is  always  advisable  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

As  even  the  purest  iron  wire  is  not  chemically  pure,  but  contains  a  little 
carbon,  it  is  well,  in  analyses  requiring  the  very  highest  d^ree  of  accuracy, 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  ihe  iron  wire  used  in  thef  process,  by  midtiplication 
with  0*997,  to  the  corresponding  weight  of  chemically  pure  iron.  This 
reduction  is  based  upon  the  generally  correct  supposition  that  the  wire 
contains  0*3  per  cent,  of  extraneous  matter. 

If,  in  the  two  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  the  quantities  of  iron 
respectively  corresponding  to  100  c.  c.  of  solution,  differ  only  about  1,  2, 
or  3  mgrm.  (per  grm.)  the  results  may  be  considered  perfectly  satisfactory. 
But  if  the  difference  is  considerably  greater,  a  third  experiment  must  be 
made. 

If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  solution  of  iron,  the  fluid 
acquires  a  brown  color,  turns  turbid,  and  deposits  a  brown  precipitate 
(binoxide  of  manganese  and  sesquioxide  of  iron).  The  same  may  happen 
also  if  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  added  too  quickly,  or  if 
the  proper  stirring  of  the  iron  solution  is  omitted  or  interrupted.  Experi- 
ments attended  with  abnormal  manifestations  of  the  kind  had  always  better 
be  rejected.  That  the  fluid  reddened  by  the  last  drop  of  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  added,  loses  its  color  again  after  a  time,  need  create 
no  surprise  or  uneasiness;  this  decolorization  is,  in  fiict,  quite  inevitable, 
as  a  dilute  solution  of  free  permanganic  add  cannot  keep  long  unde- 
composed. 
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hb.  Determination  of  the  Strength  hy  means  of  Sulphate  pf  Protoxide  of 
Iron  axkd  Amifhonia. 

We^h  Qfff,  with  the  greatest  accuracj,  about  1*4  grm.  of  the  pure  salt 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  65,  4,  afler  powdering,  the 
crystals,  and  pressing  between  sheets  of  smooth  blotting-paper.  Dissolve  in 
about  200  o.  c,  distUled  water,  add  about  20  c.  c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  proceed  as  in  aa, 

Ar  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  contains  exactly  \  of 
its  weight  of  iron,  the  calculation  required  to  show  the  value  of  100  c.  c. 
of  permanganate  is  very  simple.  Supposing,  for  instance,  25  c.  c.  of  per- 
manganate to  have  been  consumed  to  1*400  grm.  of  the  iron  salt,  then, 

we  have  1*4     ^  ^ 

and  25  :  100:: 0*2  :  x\  ap  =  0*8 

If  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  used  is  not  pure,  if, 
for  instance,  it  contains  bases  isomorphous  with  protoxide  of  iron  (prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  magnesia,  &c.) ;  or  if  it  contains  sesquioxide,  or  is 
used  in  a  moist  condition,  the  result  will  of  course  be  too  high. 

ce.  Determination  of  the  Strength  hy  means  of  Oxalic  Acid, 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  principle : — 

If  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  warm  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  liberated  permanganic  acid 
instantly  oxidizes  the  o^ic  acid  to  carbonic  acid  [5  C,  O  +  3  S  O,  + 
K  O,  Mn,  O,  =  10  C  O,  +  2  (Mn  O,  S  O.)  +  K  O,  S  O,.  J  For  the  oxidation 
of  1  eq.  oxalic  acid  (C,  O,)  and  2  eq.  iron  (in  the  state  of  protoxide)  equal 
quantities  of  permanganic  acid  are,  accordingly  required ;  therefore,  63 
parts  (1  eq.)  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  correspond,  in  reference  to  the 
oxidizing  action  of  permanganic  acid,  to  56  parts  (2  eq.)  of  iron. 

Bj  dissolving  6*3  grm.  pure  crystallized  oxahc  acid  (§  65,  1),  or  4*5 
grm.  of  the  pure  hydrate  dried  at  100°,  in  water  to  1  litre  of  fluid,  a  deci- 
normal  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  obtained,  which  is  exactly  suited  to  our 
present  purpose.  50  c.  c.  of  this  solution,  which  correspond  to  0*315 
grm.  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  or  0*28  grm.  iron,  are  introduced  into  a 
beaker,  diluted  with  about  100  c.  c.  of  water,  from  6  to  8  c.  c.  of  cone, 
sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  fluid  heated  to  about  60°.  The  beaker  is 
then  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  permanganate  added  from  the 
burette,  vrith  stirring.  The  red  drops  do  not  disappear  at  first  very 
rapidly,  but  when  once  the  reaction  has  fairly  set  in,  they  continue  for 
some  time  to  vanish  instantaneously.  As  soon  as  the  red  drops  begin 
to  disappear  more  slowly,  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  must 
be  added  with  great  caution  ;  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  this  respect,  it  is 
easy  to  complete  the  reaction  with  a  single  drop  of  permanganate ;  this  com- 
pletion of  the  reaction  is  indicated  with  beautiful  distinctness  in  the  colorless 
fluid.     The  number  of  c.  c.  used  corresponds  to  0*28  grm.  iron. 

If  the  oxalic  acid  was  not  perfectly  dry,  or  not  quite  pure,  the  result  of 
the  experiment  will,  of  course,  lead  to  fixing  the  strength  of  the  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  too  high.  Instead  of  pure  oxalic  acid,  Saint- 
GiLLES  has  proposed  to  use  crystallized  oxalate  of  ammonia  (N  H^  O,  C,  O,  + 
aq.).  This  can  easily  be  prepared  in  the  pure  state,  keeps  well,  and  can 
be  weighed  with  accuracy.    It  is  not  however  advisable  to  keep  a  standard 
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solution  of  tiufl  salt  in  storei  as  it  is  liable  to  spoiL     71  parts  of  the 
crystallized  salt  correspond  to  56  parts  iron. 


Of  the  foregoing  three  methods  of  standardizing  solution  of  permanga> 
nate  of  potaasa,  the  first  is  the  one  originally  proposed  by  Marguerite. 
Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  was  first  proposed  by  Fr.  Mohr^ 
and  oxalic  acid  by  Hrmpel,  as  agents  suitable  for  the  purpose.  With  abso- 
lutely pure  and  thoroughly  dry  reagents^  and  proper  attention,  all  three 
methods  give  correct  results. 

For  myself,  I  prefer  the  first  method,  as  the  most  direct  and  positive,  the 
only  doubtful  point  about  it  being  the  question  whether  tiie  assumption 
that  the  iron  wire  contains  99*7  per  cent,  of  chemically  pure  iron  is  quite 
correct ;  this,  however,  is  of  very  trifiing  importance,  as  the  error  could 
not  exceed  -fff  or  ^  per  cent.  But  the  other  two  methods  are,  as  may 
readily  be  seen,  somewhat  more  convenient,  since  in  one  of  tiiem  the 
trouble  is  saved  of  preparing  the  solution  of  iron,  and  in  the  otiier  there 
is,  moreover,  no  need  of  weighing.  These  advantages,  however,  which 
were  considerable,  when  the  impure  permanganate  solution  tiiat  was  used 
required  firesh  standardizing  every  day,  have  now  lost  their  value,  as  the 
pure  solution,  now  generally  employed,  keegs  unaltered. 

For  the  analysis  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  iron,  e,g,y  chalybeate  water, 
in  which  the  amount  of  iron  may  be  very  approximately  determined  with 
great  expedition,  by  direct  oxidization  with  permanganate,  a  very  dilute 
standard  solution  must  be  prepared ;  of  which  100  c.c.  correspond  to  say  0-1 
grm.  iron.  Such  a  solution  should  be  directiy  standardized,  with  corre- 
spondingly small  quantities  of  iron,  or  the  iron-double-salt,  and  boiled 
water  should  be  used. 

In  experiments  of  tiiis  kind,  the  fiict  that  a  certain  quantity  of  perman* 
ganate  is  required  to  impart  a  distinct  color  to  pure  acidified  water  (which 
is  of  no  consequence  in  operations  where  the  concentrated  solution  is  used) 
must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  for  where  the  solution  used  is  so  highly 
dilute,  it  takes  indeed  a  measurable  quantity  of  it  to  impart  the  desired 
reddish  tint  to  the  amoimt  of  water  employed.  In  such  cases,  the  volume 
of  the  solution  of  iron  used  for  standardizing  the  permanganate  and  the 
volume  of  tiie  weak  ferruginous  solution  subjected  to  analysis  should  be 
the  same,  and  either  the  two  solutions  should  contain  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  iron,  or  by  means  of  a  special  experiment,  it  is  ascertained  how 
many  -^  c.  c.  of  the  permanganate  are  required  to  impart  tiie  desired  pale 
red  color  to  tiie  same  volume  of  acidified  water.  In  the  latter  case,  these 
^  c.  c.  will  be  deducted  firom  the  amount  of  permanganate  used  in  the 
regular  experiments. 

/}.  Petfbrmane^  of  fAe  Analytical  Process. 

This  has  been  fully  indicated  in  a.  Thai  ecMospound  to  be  examined  is 
dissolved,  preferably  with  application  of  a  current  of  earbenic  acid  (see 
fig.  63,  p.  187)  in  water,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  allowed  to  oool  in  the 
current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  suitably  diluted  (if  practicable,  tiie  sohi- 
tion  of  a  substance  containing  about  0*2  grm.  iron  should  be  diluted  to 
about  200  c.  c);  if  free  acid  is  not  yet  present  in  sufficient  quantity, 
about  20  c.  c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  then  standard  per- 
manganate firom  the  burette,  to  incipient  reddening  of  tiie  fluid.  The  volume 
of  standard  solution  used  is  then'  read  off.     The  strengtii  of  the  solution 
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of  permaQganate  being  known,  the  qnanti^  of  iron  present  in  the  examined 
fluid  18  found  by  a  very  simple  calculation*  Suppose  100  c.  c.  of  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potaasa  to  correspond  to  0*98  grm.  iron,  and  25  c.  c. 
of  the  solution  to  hare  been  used  to  effect  the  oxidation  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  in  the  examined  compound,  then 

100  :  25  : :  098  :  x;  a:  =  0-245. 

The  quantity  of  iron  originally  present  in  the  form  of  protoxide  amounted 
accordingly  to  0*245  grm. 

For  the  method  <^  determining  the  total  amotmt  of  iron  present  in  a 
solution  containing  both  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  that  metal,  I  refer 
to  §  113;  for  that  of  determining  the  amotmt  of  each  separately,  to 
Section  V. 

Note  on  the  dstermination  of  Iron  in  Htdrochlorio  Acid  Solu- 
tion BT  THE   foregoing  MeTHOD. 

The  foregoing  process  was  long  considered  to  be  the  most  convenient 
and  best  for  the  estimation  of  iron.  But  its  glory  is  now  departed,  since 
LowENTHAL  and  Lenssen  *  have  shown  ^t  in  solutions  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  essential  that  the  standardizing  of  the  reagent  and  the 
actual  analysis  be  performed  under  the  same  drcumstances  as  r^ards 
dilution,  amount  of  acid,  and  temperature.  Besides  the  proper  reaction 
10  Fe  O  -^  Mn,  0,=  5  Fe,  O,  +  2  Mn  O,  the  collateral  reaction  7  H  CI  + 
Mn,  O,  =  5  CI  +  2  Mn  CI  +  7  H  O  also  takes  place,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  little  chlorine  is  liberated.  This  chlorine  does  not  oxidize  the 
protoxide  of  iron  in  the  case  of  considerable  dilution,  but  there  occurs  a 
condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  fluid  containing  protoxide  of  iron,  chlorine, 
and  hydrodiloric  acid,  which  is  destroyed  by  addition  of  a  further  quantity 
of  either  body  (Lowenthal  and  Lenssen  loc.  cit).  But  since  it  is  difficult 
to  preserve  the  above  condition  of  obtaining  correct  results,  the  following 
proceeding  is  adopted. 

Standardize  the  permanganate  by  means  of  iron  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  make  the  iron  solution  to  be  tested  up  to  ^  litre,  add  50  c.  c. 
to  a  large  quantity  of  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  add  permanganate 
from  burette,  then  again  50  c.  c.  of  the  iron  solution,  permanganate  again, 
&c.  &c.  The  numbers  obtained  at  the  third  and  fourth  time  are  taken. 
These  are  constant,  while  that  obtained  the  first  time,  and  sometimes  also  the 
second  time,  differs.  The  result  multiplied  by  5  gives  exactly  the  quantity 
of  permanganate  proportional  to  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  present. 

I  believe  that  die  reason  why  tlve  attention  of  analysts  was  not  previously 
directed  to  the  important  infiuence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  this  process,  lay 
in  the  £ict  that  it  was  not  customary  to  crystallize  the  permanganate  before 
employing  it — the  crude  solution,  which  contains  much  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, being  used.  The  experiments  were  consequently  performed  in  the 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  sulphuric  add  alone  was 
employed  for  dissolving  or  acidifying.  Hence  the  diflerences  between  the 
results  with  sulphuric  and  hydiochloric  acid  solutions  were  not  so  large 
as  they  are  now,  when  we  work  with  the  pure  permanganate. 

b.  Penny's  Method  (recommended  subsequently  by  Schabus). 

If  bichromate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  prot- 

*  Zeitachxift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  829.    See  also  861. 
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oxide  of  iron,  the  latter  is  converted  into  sesqnioxide,  whilst  the  chromic 
acid  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (6  Fe  O  +  2  Cr  O,  =  3  Fe,  O,  -I- 
Cr,  O,). 

Now,  with  0*1  eq.  bichromate  of  potassa  =  14'759  grm.  dissolved  to 
1  litre  of  fluid,  0*6  eq.  =  16*8  grm.  iron  may  be  converted  from  the  state 
of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide,  and  50  c.  c.  of  the  above  solution  cor- 
respond accordingly  to  0*84  grm.  iron. 

CsSce  must  be  taken  to  use  perfectly  pure  bichromate  of  potassa;  the 
salt  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  it  is  just  fused;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  the  required  quantity  weighed 
off  when  cold.  Besides  the  above  solution,  another  should  also  be  pre- 
pared, ten  times  more  dilute,  and  containing  accordingly  O'Ol  eq.  of 
bichromate  of  potassa  in  the  litre. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  standard  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassa,  by  oxidizing  with  it  a  known  amount  of  pure  iron 
dissolved  to  protoxide  (see  p.  187,  aa). 

The  analytical  process  is  performed  as  follows : — 

The  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  sufficiently  diluted,  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  standard 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  slowly  added  from  the  burette,  the  liquid 
being  stirred  all  the  while  with  a  thin  glass  rod.  The  fluid,  which,  is  at 
first  nearly  colorless,  speedily  acquires  a  pale  green  tint,  which  changes 
gradually  to  a  darker  chrome-green.  A  very  small  drop  of  the  mixture 
is  now  from  time  to  time  taken  out  by  means  of  the  stirring-rod,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
on  a  porcelain  plate,  which  has  been  spotted  with  several  of  such  drops. 
When  the  blue  color  thereby  produced  begins  to  lose  the  intensify  which 
it  exhibited  on  the  first  trials,  and  to  assume  a  paler  tint,  the  addition  of 
the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  must  be  more  carefully  regulated 
than  at  first,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  a  fresh  essay  must  be 
made,  and  with  larger  drops  than  at  first,  afler  each  new  addition  of  two 
drops,  and  finally,  even  of  a  single  drop ;  drops  must  also  be  left  for  some 
time  in  contact  before  the  observation  is  taken.  When  no  further  blue 
coloration  ensues,  the  oxidation  is  terminated.  From  the  remarkable 
sensitiveness  of  the  reaction,  the  exact  point  may  be  easily  hit  to  a  drop. 
To  heighten  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  the  dilute  (ten  times  weaker) 
standard  fluid  should,  just  at  the  end  of  the  process,  be  substituted  for  the 
concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa. 

If  exactly  0*84  grm.  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  have  been  dissolved, 
the  numbers  of  half  c.  c.  used  of  the  two  standard  fluids  show  how  many 
per-cents.,  and  tenths  per  cent,  respectively  of  pure  iron  the  analysed  sub- 
stance contains  in  the  form  of  protoxide.  For  the  manner  of  proceeding 
in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  I  refer  to  §  1 13.  If  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  free  acid  in  the  solution,  brown  chromate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
may  form,  upon  which  the  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  exercises  no  longer 
a  deoxidizing  action. 

6.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water. 
Pure  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  most  of  those  of  its  compounds  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  many  of  them  only 
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dowly  and  with  difficulty ;  oompoundf  of  this  nature  are  best  dissolTed 
in  cofuc^trated  hjdrochlorio  acid,  in  a  flask,  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  which, 
howeyer,  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  boiling  point ;  the  compound 
must,  moreover,  be  finely  powdered,  and  even  then  it  will  often  take  many 
hours  to  effect  complete  solution.  Iron  ores  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  are  treated  like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

b.  Determination. 

Sesquiozide  of  iron  is  usually  weighed  as  such,  but  sometimes  as  sul- 
phide (§81).  It  may,  however,  be  estimated  also  indirectly,  and  also  by 
volumetric  analysis,  both  directly  and  after  reduction  to  protoxide.  The 
conversion  of  compounds  of  iron  into  sesquioxide  is  effected  either  by 
precipitation  as  hydrated  sesquioxide,  preceded  in  some  cases  by  precipi- 
tation as  sulphide  of  iron,  or  as  succinate  or  basic  acetate  or  basic  formiate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron;  or  by  ignition.  While  the  volumetric  and  the 
now  seldom-used  indirect  methods  are  applicable  in  ahnost  all  cases,  we 
may  convert  into 

1.  Sesquioxide  of  Ison. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Sesquioxide. 
All  salts  soluble  in  water  with  inorganic  or  volatile  organic  ucids  and 
likewise  those  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
widi  separation  of  their  add. 

h*  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Iron. 
AU  oompoimds  of  iron  without  exception. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Succinate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  ;  and 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Basic  Acetate  or  Formiate  of  Sesqui- 

oxide  of  Iron. 
The  compounds  enumerated  sub.  a. 

e.  By  Ignition. 

All  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  volatile  oxygen  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Iron. 
All  compotmds  of  iron  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  e,  is  the  most  expeditious  and  accurate,  and  is  therefore 
preferred  in  all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  method  1,  a,  is 
the  most  generally  used.  The  methods  1,  6,  and  2,  serve  principally  to  effect 
the  separation  of  the  sesqxdoxide  of  iron  from  other  bases ;  they  are  resorted 
to  also  in  certain  instances  where  a  is  inapplicable,  especially  in  cases  where 
sugar  or  other  non-volatile  organic  substances  are  present ;  and  also  to 
estimate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  its  compounds  with  phosphoric  acid  and 
boracic  add.  The  methods  1,  c  and  1,  d  are  used  exclusively  in  separa- 
tions. For  the  manner  of  determining  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the 
ehromate  and  silicate,  I  refer  to  §§  ISO  and  140.  The  volumetric 
methods  for  estimating  the  sesquioxide  are  used  in  technical  experiments 
almost  to  the  exdusion  of  all  others,  and  are  very  frequently  employed  in 
■cientific  analyses. 

L  Determination  (ts  Sesquioxide  of  Iron* 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Sesquioxide. 
Mix  the  solution  in  a  dish  or  beaker  with  ammonia  in  excess,  heat 
nearly  to  boiling,  decant  repeatedly  on  to  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate 
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carefully  with  hot  -water,  dry  thoroughly  (which  rery  greatly  reducea  the 
bulk  of  the  precipitate),  and  ignite  in  the  manner  directed  in  §  53* 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  81.  The  method 
is  free  from  sources  of  error.  The  precipitate,  under  all  circumstances^ 
even  if  there  are  no  fixed  bodies  to  be  washed  out,  must  be  most  carefully 
and  thoroughly  washed,  since,  should  it  retain  any  traces  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium, a  portion  of  the  iron  would  Yolatilize  in  the  form  of  sesquichloridei 
It  is  also  highly  advisable  to  dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  to  see  whether  it  is  quite  free  from  silicic 
acid. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Iron, 

The  solution,  in  a  not  too  large  fiask,  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  till  all 
the  free  acid  is  neutralized.  (In  the  absence  of  organic  non-volatile  sub^ 
stances  this  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  a  little  hydrated  siesquioxide, 
which,  however,  is  of  no  consequence,)  Add  chloride  of  ammonium,  if 
not  already  present  in  sufiicient  quantity,  then  colorless  or  yellowish  sal-r 
phide  of  ammoniimi  in  moderate  excess,  lastly  water,  till  the  fluid  reaches 
to  the  neck  of  the  flask.  Cork  it  up  and  stand  in  a  warm  place,  till  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  a  clear  yellowish 
appearance  (without  a  tinge  of  green).  Wash  as  directed  in  the  case  of 
sulphide  of  manganese  (§  109,  1,  c).  N^lect  of  any  of  these  precautions 
will  occasion  some  loss  of  substance,  the  sulphide  of  iron  gradually  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  passing  thus  into  the  filtrate  as 
protosulphate.  As  this  sulphate  is  reprecipitated  by  the  sulphide  of 
ammonium  present,  the  filtrate  assumes,  in  such  cases,  a  greenish  color, 
and  gradually  deposits  a  black  precipitate,  the  separation  of  which  is 
highly  promoted  by  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

When  the  operation  of  washing  is  completed,  the  moist  precipitate  (if 
it  is  not  dried  and  determined  according  to  2,)  is  put,  together  with  the 
filter,  into  a  beaker,  some  water  added,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid,  until 
the  whole  is  redissolved.  Heat  is  now  applied,  imtil  the  solution  emells 
no  longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  into  a  flask, 
the  residual  paper  carefully  washed,  and  the  filtrate  oxidized  by  heating 
with  nitric  acid  (see  §  112,  1);  the  oxidized  solution  is  finally  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia,  as  in  a. 

If  a  solution  of  potassio-,  sodio-,  or  ammonio-tartrate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  contains  a  considerable  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  the  precipitation 
of  the  iron  as  sulphide  is  prevented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  (Blumenau). 
In  such  cases  the  fluid  must  therefore  be  nearly  neutralized  with  an  acid, 
before  the  precipitation  with  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  can  be  effected. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Succinate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

The  solution,  in  a  flask,  is  mixed  with  very  dilute  ammonia,  drop  by 
drop,  until  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  precipitates  in  the  form  of  hydrated 
sesquioxide ;  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
precipitate  will  redissolve.  If  it  redissolves,  the  addition  of  dilute  am- 
monia is  continued,  until  the  application  of  heat  fails  to  redissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate formed.  If  it  remains  undissolved,  and  the  fluid  still  exhibits 
a  brownish  red  color,  all  the  preliminary  conditions  requisite  for  pre- 
cipitation vrith  succinate  of  ammonia  are  fiilfilled.  But  should  the  fluid 
appear  colorless,  this  is  a  sign  that  too  much  ammonia  has  been  added ;  in 
>'hich  case  it  v^U  be  necessary  to  add  a  small  portion  of  hydrocliloric  acid, 
and  then  again  some  ammonia  until  the  desired  point  is  attained.     To  the 
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fluid  thus  prepared  is  now  added  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  JEmcdnate 
of  ammonia,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied, 
and  the  fluid  allowed  to  cool ;  when  perfectly  cold,  it  is  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  washed,  first  with  cold  water,  finaUy  with  warm  ammonia — 
which  operation,  depriving  the  precipitate  in  a  very  great  measure  of  its 
acid,  imparts  a  darker  tint  to  it.  The  washed  precipitate  is  dried  upon 
the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  then  converted  into  sesquioxide  of  iron,  by 
Ignition  (§  53).  The  object  of  washing  the  precipitate  with  ammonia  is 
to  remove  part  of  the  acid,  since,  were  the  precipitate  simply  washed  with 
water,  a  portion  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  might  suffer  reduction  upon  the 
snbeequent  ignition  of  the  succinate.  If  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  tha^ 
this  has  actually  taken  place,  some  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  precipitate, 
evaporated,  and  the  ignition  repeated.  For  the  properties  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, see  §  81.     The  results  are  accurate. 

d.  By  Precipitation  aa  Basic  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 
Mix  the  sufficiently  diluted  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  a  flask,  if 

it  contains  much  fi:ee  acid,  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia  until  the 
acid  is  nearly  neutralized ;  then  add  to  the  solution  which  is  still  clear, 
but  already  of  a  deep  red  color,  neutral  acetate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia  in 
slight  excess ;  and  boil  till,  on  removing  the  lamp,  the  precipitate  settles 
clear.  Wash  repeatedly  by  boiling  and  decantation,  and  finally  on  the 
filter  with  boiling  water,  which  should  contain  a  little  acetate  of  ammonia; 
dry,  ignite  (§  53),  and  weigh  the  sesquioxide  obtained.  It  is  advisable  to 
add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  residue,  evaporate  and  ignite  again, 
to  see  whether  the  weight  remains  constant.  The  residue  must  show  no 
alkaline  reaction  when  moistened  with  water.  The  results  are  accurate. 
It  is  often  preferable  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  of  the  basic  acetate  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  precipitate  the  solution  according  to  a.  The 
formiates  of  soda  and  ammonia  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
acetates  as  precipitants  (§  81,  e  and/). 

e.  By  Ignition, 

Expose  the  compound,  in  a  covered  crucible,  to  a  gentle  heat  at  first, 
and  gradually  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  continue  the  operation 
until  the  weight  of  the  residuary  sesquioxide  of  iron  remains  constant. 

2.  Determination  as  Anhydrous  Sulphide  of  Iron, 

The  hydrated  sulphide  of  iron  obtained,  as  in  1,  6,  may  be  very  conve- 
niently determined  by  conversion  into  the  anhydrous  sulphide.  The  process 
is  the  same  as  for  zinc  (§  108,  2).  The  heat  to  which  it  is  finally  exposed 
in  the  current  of  hydrogen  must  be  strong  enough,  as  an  excess  of  sulphur 
is  retained  with  some  obstinacy.  In  fiict,  it  is  advisable  after  weighing  to 
re-ignite  in  hydrogen  and  weigh  a  second  time.  It  is  of  no  importance  if 
the  hydrated  sulphide  has  oxidized  on  drying. 

Protosulphate  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  can  be  transformed  into  sul-* 
phide  in  Uie  same  manner,  afl«r  having  been  dehydrated  by  ignition  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  (H.  Rose*). 

The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and  adduced  by  Rose,  as  well  as  those 
obtained  in  my  own  laboratory,  are  exceedingly  satisfiictory.  (Expt, 
No.  75.) 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  126, 
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3.  Determination  by  Volumetric  Analysis. 

a.  Preceded  by  Reduction  of  the  Sesquioxide  to  Protoxide. 

The  volumetric  methods  which  come  under  this  head  are  based  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  to  protoxide,  and  the  estimation  of  tlie  latter. 
We  have,  accordingly,  to  occupy  ourselves  simply  with  the  reduction  of 
the  solution  of  the  sesquioxide,  the  other  part  of  the  process  having  beea 
iully  discussed  in  $  112  (Protoxide  of  Iron).  The  reduction  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  can  be  effected  by  a  host  of  substances  (zinc,  protochloride  uf  tin, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  <&c.),  but  only  those  can  be  used 
with  advantage,  an  excess  of  which  may  be  added  with  impunity.  If  an 
exceos  must  be  very  carefully  avoided,  or,  being  added,  must  be  carefully 
removed,  the  method  becomes  troublesome,  and  a  ready  source  of  inaccuracy 
is  introduced.  On  these  grounds,  although  its  action  is  somewhat 
slow,  zinc,  unquestionably,  deserves  the  preference  before  all  other  reducing 
agents. 

Heat  the  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain 
a  moderate  excess  of  acid,  but  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  in  a  small  long^ 
necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting  position ;  drop  in  small  pieces  of  iron-free 
2iDC  ($  60),  and  conduct  a  slow  ciurent  of  carbonic  acid  through  tlie  flask 
(flg.  63,  p.  187)  Evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  begins  at  once,  and  the 
oolor  of  the  solution  becomes  paler  in  proportion  as  die  sesquioxide  changes 
to  protoxide.  Apply  a  moderate  heat,  to  promote  the  action  ;  and  add 
also,  if  necessary,  a  little  more  zinc.  As  soon  as  the  hot  solution  is  com- 
I^etely  decolorized  (one  cannot  judge  of  the  perfect  deoxidation  of  a  cold 
solution  so  well,  as  the  coldr  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  deeper  in  the 
heat),  allow  to  cool  completely  in  the  stream  of  carbonic  acid ;  to  hasten 
the  cooling  the  flask  may  be  immersed  in  cold  water ; '  then  dilute  the  con- 
tents with  water,  pour  ofl^  and  wash  carefully  into  a  beaker,  leaving  behind 
any  undissolved  zinc,  and  also  (as  far  as  possible)  any  flocks  of  lead  that 
may  have  separated  from  the  zinc,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  §  112,  2. 
If  the  solution  contains  metals  precipitable  by  zinc,  these  will  separate, 
and  may  render  filtration  necessary.  In  this  case  the  filtrate  must  be  again 
heated  with  zinc,  before  using  l^e  standard  solution.  If  iron-free  zinc 
cannot  be  procured,  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  metal  used  must  be  de- 
termined, and  weighed  portions  of  it  employed  in  the  process  of  reduction ; 
the  known  amount  of  iron  contained  in  the  zinc  consumed  is  then  subtracted 
from  the  total  amount  of  iron  found. 

In  the  analysis  of  solid  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  it  is  advisable 
to  add  some  zinc  while  they  are  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
solution  is  thereby  facilitated  (O.  L.  EnDMAim*). 

With  respect  to  the  reduction  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  by  means  of 
protochloride  of  tin,  compare  b.  ■ 

b.  Without  Previous  Reduction  to  Protoxide! 

The  methods  under  this  head  all  depend  on  adding  a  reducing  agent  to 
the  solution  till  the  sesquioxide  is  entirely  convert^  into  protoxide,  and 
then  determining  the  amount  of  the  reducing  agent  used  either  directly^or 
indirectly. 

First  Method, 
The  following  modification  of  the  several  methods  depending  on  the 
emplo3rment  of  chloride  of  tin  appears  to  me  to  be  useful. 
The  following  solutions  are  required : — 

*  Joara.  f.  prakt  Chem.  76|  176. 
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a.  A  Standard  Solution  of  Sesquichloride  of  Iron. 
This  is  prepared,  by  dissolving  10-03  grm.  of  fine  piano- wire  (  =  10  grin, 
pure  iron),  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  slanting  long-necked  flask,  oxidizing 
the  solution  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  removing  the  excess  of  chlorine 
by  protracted  gentle  boiling,  and  finally  dilating  the  solution  to  1  litre. 

b.  A  Clear  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Tin. 

It  should  be  of  such  a  strength  that  one  volume  may  reduce  fix>m  half 
to  an  equal  volume  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

c.  A  Solution  of  Iodine  in  Iodide  of  Potassium^  containing  about 
'005  grm.  iodine  in  1  c.  c.  The  quantity  of  iodine  it  contains  need  not 
be  exactly  known. 

The  operations  are  as  follows  :<— 

1.  Run  1  or  2  c  c.  of  the  chloride  of  tin  into  a  small  beaker,  add  a 
little  starch  solution,  and  then  iodine  solution  from  the  burette  till  the 
fluid  is  permanentiy  blue.  About  2 — 4  c.  c.  iodine  will  be  required  for 
1  c.  c.  chloride  of  tin.*  Divide  the  c.  c.  of  chloride  of  tin  by  the  c.  c.  of 
iodine  solution,  and  preserve  the  fraction  obtained. 

2.  Measure  off  10  c.  c  of  the  standard  iron  solution  into  a  small  flask, 
add  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat,  preferably  on  an  iron  plate,  to  boiling. 
Now  add  chloride  of  tin  from  the  burette,  at  first  in  larger,  then  in 
smaller  quantities,  allowing  a  certain  interval  between  each  addition,  and 
keeping  gentiy  boiling  all  the  while.  The  yellow  color  becomes  lighter 
and  lighter  as  the  reduction  progresses.  Towards  the  end  add  the  reagent 
in  drops,  and  allow  sufficient  time  for  tiieir  action.  It  is  thus  eaey  to  hit 
the  point  of  complete  reduction,  for  the  passage  of  the  yellowish  solution 
into  the  colorless  state  is  readily  perceived.  Cool  the  contents  of  the  flask, 
add  some  starch-paste,  and  tiien  iodine  from  the  burette,  till  blue.  The 
amount  of  iodine  usedf  is  then  transferred  into  chloride  of  tin  (by  multi- 
plying by  the  firaction  obtained  in  1),  which  is  deducted  from  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  tin  used,  and  the  remainder  is  the  amount  necessary  to  con- 
vert 0*1  grm.  of  iron  from  the  condition  of  sesqidoxide  to  that  of  protoxide. 

3.  Having  thus  determined  tiie  value  of  the  protochloride  of  tin,  we 
may  employ  it  for  our  purpose  as  follows :  Dissolve  the  compound  of  iron 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  convert  any  protochloride  present  into  sesquichloride, 
according  to  one  of  the  methods  given,  §  112,  1,  a  or  c,  remove  every  trace 
of  free  chlorine,  and  lastly,  to  the  sufliciently  concentrated  solution  add  the 
chloride  of  tin,  as  described  in  2,  and  determine  any  excess  of  the  latter. 
The  amount  of  iron  in  our  substance  may  then  be  obtained  from  the 
chloride  of  tin  used  by  a  simple  rule-of-three  sum.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
15  c.  c.  of  the  tin  solution  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  of  iron  (i.e.,  are  capable 
of  converting  exactly  0*1  grm.  iron  from  sesqui-  to  protoxide)  and  12  c.  c. 
of  the  tin  solution  have  been  used  to  reduce  the  unknown  quantity  of  iron, 

15  :  12  ::  01  :  a?;  a?5=0*08 

*  The  quantitj  of  iodine  here  used  varies  a  little,  according  to  the  quantity  of  free 
hydrocbloric  acid  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  tin.  However,  the  differences  are  eo 
trifling  (see  Zeitachr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  1,  26)  as  to  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the 
re«ult>  since  in  the  method  before  us,  the  excess  of  chloride  of  tin  that  has  to  be  deter- 
miued  is  always  very  slight. 

t  If  the  tin  solution  has  been  added  at  last  very  carefully,  especially  where  the  solu- 
tion of  iron  is  concentrated,  it  often  happens  that  the  excess  of  chloride  of  tin  is  too 
small  to  be  estimated.  But  in  other  cases  a  small  excess  will  be  found  to  have  been 
added.  In  order  u>  render  the  metbod  really  reliable,  I  consider  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  test  for  an  excess  of  chloride  of  tin,  and,  if  present,  to  determine  it  in  the  man- 
ner described. 
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and  die  amoxint  of  iron  in  the  substance  was  ~08  grm.    The  method  affords 
exceedingly  satis&ctory  results.* 

JVoto  on  the  Praervation  of  the  Tin  Sohtio». 

If  the  solution  of  protoclilorido  of  tin  ia  kept  aa  represented  in    the 
figure,  M  far  as  mj  experience  goes,  its  strength  remains  imalttfed  for  any 
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length  of  time  ;  however,  I  should  BtUl  recommend  its  being  standardized 
before  every  fresh  series  of  experiments  with  the  known  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron.  The  bottle  a,  which  contains  the  tin  solution,  is  closed 
air-tight  with  a  doubly  perforated  caoutchouc  stopper.  The  solution  is 
drawn  off  by  means  of  the  syphon  e.  The  air  which  enters  to  replace  it 
passes  through  the  U  tubes  b  and  c,  and  the  battle  d;  these  all  contain 
pumice,  saturated  with  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogalkt^  of  potaah. 
The  solution  is  prepared  in  the  vessels  themselves  by  mixing  concentrated 
potash  with  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  some  time  before  the  apparatus  is  put 
together ;  as  the  pyrog^Jlate  of  potash  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air  very 
rapidly,  the  vessels,  ailer  a  short  time,  contain  nothing  but  pure  nitri^en. 

When  everything  ta  prepared,  place  a  glass  tube  iu  the  india-rubber 
tube^  and  snck  till  the  syphon  is  full ;  finally  close  the  pinchcock.  To 
fill  a  pipette,  or  Mohr's  burette,  insert  the  point  in  the  india-rubber  tube 
(having  previously,  in  the  case  of  the  burette,  placed  its  pinchcock  over 
the  glass).  Open  the  pinchcock  on  f,  and  the  fluid  will  enter  from 
below.  Finally,  close  the  pinchcock  on  /,  then  that  on  the  burette,  and 
remove  the  latter. 

Second  Method. 

Prepare  a  solution  of  the  substance  in  which  neither  nitric  acid  nor  &ee 
*  Zeitacbr.  f.  ansl.  Cham.  I,  2S. 
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chlorine  are  present,  neutralize  thd  free  acid  as  much  as  possible  bj 
addition  of  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  transfer  the  fluid  to  a  stoppered 
bottle — ^whether  with  or  without  the  undissolved  residue  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance— and  add  solid  iodide  of  potassium  quite  free  from  iodate. 
The  quantity  of  the  salt  added  must  be  sufficient  not  merely  to  convert 
the  aesquichloride  of  iron  into  protochloride,  but  also  to  dissolve  the 
separated  iodine.  Insert  the  stopper  and  heat  the  bottle,  without  opening 
it,  for  half  an  hour,  preferably  in  a  water- bath.  When  cold,  add  standard 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  tUl  the  fluid  is  almost  decolorized,  then 
add  thin  starch-paste,  and  finally  more  hyposulphite  till  the  color  of  the 
iodide  of  starch  vanishes.  1  eq.  liberated  iodine  corresponds  to  2  eq.  iron 
(Fr.  Mohr,*  G.  D.  BROWNf).  Braun  recommends  (and  Mohr,  also,  in 
his  first  paper)  to  standardize  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  the  aid  of 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength,  by  treating  a  quantity 
containing  0*1  iron  (10  or  20  c.  c.)  exactly  as  above  directed.  We  thus 
find  immediately  the  relation  between  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution 
and  iron  dissolved  to  sesquichloride.  In  his  latter  paper,  Fr.  Mohr  recom- 
mends the  use  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  the  purpose  in  question.  He 
dissolves  4'919  grm.  friBed  bichromate  to  1  litre,  and  employs  20  c.  c.  of 
this  solution  for  the  experiment.  This  is  transferred  to  a  stoppered  bottle, 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodide  of  potassium,  digested  half  an 
hour  at  a  gende  heat,  and  then  hyposulphite  is  added  from  the  burette  till 
tilie  iodide  of  starch  reaction  vanishes.  The  hyposulphite  solution  should 
be  of  such  a  strength  that  about  20  o.  c.  may  be  used  in  this  experiment. 
This  quantity  corresponds  to  0'112  grm.  iron  (present  in  the  form  of 
aesquisalt). 

The  test  analyses  cited  by  Mohr  are  satisfactory,  likewise  the  numbers 
obtained  by  Braun.  The  results  which  I  obtained  myself  were  also  quite 
unexceptionable,  when  the  experiments  were  performed  under  like  circum  *. 
stances ;  but  the  results  became  somewhat  irr^ular,  when  the  degree  of  dilu« 
tion  and  the  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  much  varied. 

Thit^  Method  {after  Kremer  and  Landolt|). 
The  process  depends  on  the  well  known  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
on  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  novel  and  characteristic  feature 
of  the  method  consists  in  this,  that  the  reaction  takes  place  in  an  acetic 
acid  solution  or  in  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  afler  addition  of  acetate  of 
soda,  and  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  the  excess  of  hyposul* 
phite  of  soda  with  solution  of  iodine.  For  while  a  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  is  very  soon  decomposed  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
wi^  separation  of  sulphur  and  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  this  is  not 
the  case  on  addition  of  acetic  acid,  or,  at  least,  such  decomposition  does 
not  commence  till  after  some  time.  The  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
on  sesquichloride  of  iron  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equation :  Fe.Cl,  +  2  (NaO,S,0,)  =.  2  FeCl  4-  NaO,  S^O,  +  NaCl,  It  is  com^ 
plete  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  duration  of  the  brownish-violet 
coloration  depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  fluids,  but  principally  on 
the  temperature ;  it  is  considerably  shortened  by  elevation  of  the  latter. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pbarm.  118,  257 ;  ZeitMhrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  248.  The 
fanner  oontains  the  method  in  its  mdimentiuyy  the  latter  in  its  present  form. 

t  Joom.  t  prakt.  Chem.  81,  423 ;  Zeitscbrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  86.  The  above 
process  will  be  found  completely  described  with  reference  to  its  application  in  the  esti- 
nation  of  nitaric  acid. 

i  Joom.  t  pnkt.  Chem.  84,  889 ;  Zeitscbrift  f.  anal,  Chem.  1,  214, 
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The  temperature  shoidd  not  exceed  •  25**,  otherwise  the  decomposition  oi 
the  hyposulphite  by  the  free  acid  will  be  inconveniently  &Yored,  nor  oome 
^hort  of  15**,  or  the  reaction  will  go  on  too  slowly.  Dilution,  within  cer^ 
tain  limits,  is  not  detrimental ;  but  if  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron 
contains  less  than  0*00012  grm.  in  1  c.  c,  the  results  come  out  decidedly 
too  low.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iron  solution  must  not  be  too  strong—*- 
t.e,,  it  should  not  contain  more  than  0*01  grm.  iron  jbi  1  c.  c,  otherwise 
the  acetic  acid  which  will  become  free  will  not  reach  that  degree  of  dilu- 
tion at  which  it  ceases  to  act  on  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Presence  of  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  is  uninjurious,  but  if  in  considerable  quantity  this  acid 
makes  the  results  fluctuate. 

Transform  the  iron  compound  into  a  solution  of  sesquioxide  free  fronf 
free  chlorine  (p.  186),  and  containing  as  little  free  acid  as  possible,  make 
up  with  water  to  a  definite  volume,  take  out  an  aliquot  part  with  tlie 
pipette,  mix  it  with  acetate  of  soda,  till  just  red,  then  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  till  the  red  color  has  disappeared.  Now  dilute  again  with 
water,  if  necessaiy,  add  a  measured  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  solu-- 
tion  (24*8  grm.  in  a  litre),  wait  till  the  dark  coloration  has  disappeared, 
and  then  throw  a  fragment  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  into  the  solution. 
If  red  streaks  are  formed,  add  more  hyposulphite  till  the  reduction  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  finished.  Finally,  measure  the  excess  of  hyposul- 
phite with  iodine  solution  (§  146,  3).  Each  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  which  has  been  decomposed  by  the  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
corresponds  to  0'0056  iron.  The  test  analyses  oommunicated  by  the 
authors  are  satisfiictory. 

Supplement  to  $§  112  and  113. 

Besides  the  methods  given  in  §§  112  and  113,  there  are  several  others, 
especially  indirect  mediods,  by  which  the  estimation  of  iron  may  be 
effected ;  some  of  these  are  old,  others  have  been  proposed  lately.  How- 
ever, as  they  either  are  in  no  way  superior-to  those  already  described,  or 
find  only  limited  application,  I  confine  myself  here  to  a  mere  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  important  among  them. 

1.  FucHS^s  method.*  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  eesqui" 
oxide,  and  must  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  boiled  with  weighed  strips  of  metallic  copper,  imtil  the  fluid  has  be- 
come light  green ;  the  quantity  of  iron  is  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  copper  (Fe,  CI,  +  2  Cu  «  2  Fe  CI  +  Cu,  CI).  The  method  only  yielda 
satisfactory  results  on  the  most  careful  exclusion  of  the  air.  The  circum- 
stances most  fikvorable  to  success  have  been  lately  studied  by  Lowe  and 
KoNiG,  and  will  be  described  in  detail,  under  the  '^  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores,*' 
in  the  Special  Part 

2.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  iesquioonde,  and  must  be. 
free  from  metals  of  the  fifrh  and  sixth  groups,  as  well  as  from  other  sub- 
stances exercising  a  decomposing  action  upon  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is 
precipitated  with  clear  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  in  excess,  all  applica- 
tion of  heat  being  avoided.  Alter  a  few  days  the  precipitated  sulphur  ia 
determinerl,  and  the  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  calculated  therefrom 
(Fe,  O,  +  HS  =  2  Fe  O  +  HO  +  S).  (H.  Rose).  Results  accurate,  compare 
Delffs.-J- 

3.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  protoxide,  is  mixed  with  sodio- 
*  Joarn.  f.  prakt.  Cbem,  17,  160,  f  Chem.  CentnlbL  18(10,  8Z9. 
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terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  the  ilask  closed,  and  the  reduced  gold  which 
separates  determined.     6  Fe  CI  4-  Au  CI,  =  3  Fe,  CI,  +  Au.  (H.  Eose.) 

§  114. 

Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Group, 

7.  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium. 

If  the  compoimd  in  which  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  to  be  deter- 
mined contains  no  other  fixed  substances,  it  may  often  be  converted  into 
protoaesquwxide  (Ur  O,  Ur,  O,)  by  simple  ignition.  If  sulphuric  acid  i9 
present,  small  portions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be  thrown  into  th^ 
crudble  towards  the  end  of  the  operation. 

In  cases  where  the  application  of  this  method  is  inadmissible,  the  solu- 
tion of  uranium  (which,  if  it  contains  protoxide,  must  first  be  warmed 
with  nitric  acid,  until  the  protoxide  is  converted  into  sesquioxide)  is  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia.  The  yellow  precipitate  formed,  which  consists 
of  hydrated  ammomo-aesquiooctde  of  uranium^  is  washed  vrith  a  dilutef 
solution  of  chloride  of  ammonitun,  to  prevent  the  fluid  passing  milky 
through  the  filter.  The  precipitate  is  dried  and  ignited  (§  53).  To  make 
quite  sure  of  obtaining  the  protosesquioxide  in  the  pure  state,  the  crucible 
is  ignited  for  some  time  in  a  slanting  position  and  uncovered ;  the  lid  is  then 
put  on,  while  the  ignition  is  still  continuing ;  the  crucible  is  allowed  to 
cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  weighed  (H.  Rose). 

If  the  solution  firom  which  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  to  be  precipi- 
tated contains  other  bases  (alkaline  earths,  or  even  alkalies),  portions  of 
these  ¥rill  precipitate  along  with  the  ammonio-seaquioxide  of  uranium.' 
For  the  measures  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  I  refer  to  Section  V. 

The  reduction  of  the  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  (Ur  O)  is  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  its  purity  for  the 
purpose  of  control.  This  reduction  is  efiTected  by  ignition  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  in  the  way  described  §  111,  I  (Cobalt).  By  intense  ignition, 
the  property  of  the  protoxide  of  uranium  to  ignite  in  the  air  is  destroyed. 
The  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  fi*om  phosphoric  acid  is  effected 
by  fusing  the  compound  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  soda. 
Upon  extracting  the  fused  mass  with  water,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained 
in  solution,  whilst  the  uranium  is  lefl  as  protoxide.  ELnop  and  Aremdt* 
have  employed  this  method. 

The  equivalent  of  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  =  210*2,  viz.,  178'2  of 
uranium  and  32  of  oxygen.  In  100  parts,  the  compound  consists .  of 
84-77  of  uranium  and  15*23  of  oxygen.  The  equivalent  of  protoxide  of 
uranium  is  67*4,  viz.,  59'4  of  uranium  and  8  of  oxygen ;  in  100  parts, 
the  protoxide  consists  of  88*13  of  uranium  and  ]  1*87  of  oxygen. 

FIFTH   GROUP. 

OXIDE     OF     SILVEK OXIDE     OF     LEAD — SUBOXIDE     OP     MERCURY OXIDE     OF 

MERCURY — OXIDE     OF    COPPER — TEROXIDE    OF    BISMUTH — OXIDE     OF     CAD- 
MIUM— (protoxide  OF  palladium). 

$  115. 

1.  Oxide  of  Silver. 
a.  Solution. 
Metallic  silver,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water 

*  Chem.  Centralbl  1856^  778. 
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are  best  dissolvecl  in  nitric  acid  (if  soluble  in  that  acid).  Dilute  nitric 
acid  suffices  for  most  compounds;  sulphide  of  silver,  however,  requires 
concentrated  acid.  The  solution  is  effected  best  in  a  flask.  Chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid. 
To  get  the  silver  contained  in  them  in  solution,  proceed  as  follows : — 
fuse  the  salt  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (this  operation,  though  not  absolutely 
indispensable,  had  better  not  be  omitted),  pour  water  over  it,  put  a 
piece  of  clean  zinc  or  iron  upon  it,  and  add  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Wash  the  reduced  spongy  silver,  first  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then 
with  water,  and  finally  dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid.  However,  as  we  shall 
Bee  below,  the  quantitative  analysis  of  these  salts  does  not  necessarily 
involve  their  solution. 

h.  Determination, 

Silver  may  be  weighed  as  chloride,  sulphide,  or  cyanide,  or  in  the 
metallic  state  (§  82).  It  is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetric 
analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1,  Chloride  of  Silver. 

All  compounds  of  silver  without  exception. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Silver.     3.  Cyanide  of  Silver. 
All  compounds  soluble  in  water  or  nitric  acid. 

4.  Metallic  Silver. 

Oxide  of  silver,  and  some  of  its  compounds  with  readily  volatile  acids ; 
^alts  of  silver  with  organic  acids ;  chloride,  bromide,  iodide  and  sulphide 
of  silver. 

The  method  4  is  the  most  convenient,  and  is  preferred  to  the  others  in 
all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  method  1  is  that  most 
generally  resorted  to.  2  and  3  serve  mostly  only  o  effect  the  separation 
of  oxide  of  silver  from  other  bases. 

hi  assays  for  the  Mint,  silver  is  usually  determined  volunietrically  hy  Gay- 
LussAC^s  method.  Pisani's  volumetric  method  is  especially  suited  to  the 
determination  of  very  small  quantities  of  silver.  The  estimation  of  silver  by 
cupellation  will  be  described  in  the  Special  Fart,  imder  the  Analysis  of  Galena« 

1.  Determination  of  Silver  as  Chloride, 

a.  In  the  Wet  Way, 
The  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  may  be  separated  from  the  super- 
natant fiuid  either  by  decantation  or  by  filtration  ;  the  former  is  generally 
preferred  for  large  quantities  of  precipitate,  the  latter  answers  better  for 
small  quantities.  Whichever  process  is  adopted,  the  chloride  of  silver  must 
be  completely  protected  from  the  infiuence  of  direct  sunlight,  and  even  the 
action  of  diffused  daylight  must  be  as  £ir  as  possible  avoided. 

a.  Determination  by  Decantation, 

The  moderately  dilute  silver-solution  is  introduced  into  a  tall  fiask  with 
long  neck  and  narrow  mouth,  and  some  nitric  acid  added  to  it ;  the  fiuid 
is  heated  to  about  60^,  and  hydrochloric  acid  carefiilly  added  in  such 
quantity,  that  some  silver  still  remains  imprecipitated,  and  the  chloride 
separates  in  consequence  in  large  flocks.  After  their  formation  has  been 
iM)mpleted  by  gently  moving  the  fluid,  add  cautiously  more  hydrochloric 
acid,  till  the  last  drops  give  no  further  precipitate  (a  considerable  excess 
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should  be  avoided,  as  hydrochloric  acid  dissolyes  very  small  traces  of 
chloride  of  silyer).  The  mouth  of  the  flask  is  then  closed  with  a  per-* 
fectlj  fflDooth  cork  (or,  better  still,  with  a  well-ground  gla6#  ^stopper),  and 
the  flask  yigoroualj  shaken  until  the  precipitated  chloritf"'  of  silTer  has 
imited  into  coherent  lumps,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  Jjecome  pretty 
clear.  The  chloride  adhering  to  the  neck  of  die  flask  is  tl^  removed  by 
agitating  the  clear  fluid,  and  the  last  traces  are  washed  dowH'  by  means  of 
a  wash-botde ;  the  flask  is  then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  twelve  hours 
in  a  dark  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  At  the  end  of  this'  time  the 
precipitate  will  have  completely  subsided  and  the  fluid  will  be  clear.  The 
latter  is  then  slowly  and  cautiously  decanted,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  a 
beaker,  so  as  to  retain  every  particle  of  the  chloride  in  the  flask,  whence 
it  is  carefully  transferred  to  an  upright  smooth  porcelain  crucible  that  has 
been  weighed :  the  last  particles  of  chloride  of  silver  are  got  out  by  put- 
ting a  little  water  in  the  flask,  closing  the  mouth  with  the  finger,  inverting, 
and  rinsing  the  sides  and  bottom  by  agitation.  The  particles  thus  collect 
in  the  neck,  and  can  easily  be  transferred  to  the  crucible,  by  holding  the 
mouth  of  the  flask  close  over  the  latter,  and  letting  the  fluid  run  out ; 
a  washing  bottle  with  the  jet  turned  upwards  (§  46)  may  also  be  used  with 
advantage. 

When  the  chloride  of  silver  has  completely  subsided  in  the  crucible, 
which  is  greatly  accelerated  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  the 
dear  supernatant  fluid  is  carefully  decanted  down  a  glass  rod  into  the  same 
beaker  which  contains  the  liquid  of  the  first  decantation.  The  chloride  of 
silver  in  the  crucible  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then 
treated  with  hot  distilled  water;  the  chloride  is  again  allowed  to  sub- 
side, the  clear  supernatant  fluid  again  decanted,  and  the  same  operation 
repeated  until  a  drop  of  the  last  decanted  $uid  no  \onger  gives  the  slightest 
turbidity  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  then  re- 
moved as  completely  as  possible  by  means  of  a  pipette,  or  by  cautious 
decantation ;  the  chloride  is  thoroughly  dried  on  the  water-bath,  and  buI>* 
sequeatly  heated  to  incipient  fusion  over  the  lamp,  taking  bare  to  apply  a 
very  gentle  heat  at  first ;  as  soon  as  the  chloride  begins  to  fuse  round  the 
border,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

To  remove  the  mass  from  the  crucible,  completely  and  without  injury 
to  the  latter,  a  piece  of  iron  or  zinc  is  placed  upon  the  chloride,  and  highly 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  added.  The  crucible  is  finally 
cleansed,  dried,  and  weighed,  if  this  has  not  been  done  before  the  opera- 
tion. Should  the  liquid  successively  decanted  from  the  chloride  of  silver 
not  be  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  they  are  kept  standing  in  the  cold 
until  the  last  particles  of  chloride  have  completely  subsided,  which  fire- 
quently  requires  many  hours ;  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  then  decanted, 
and  the  deposited  chloride  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  in  the 
crucible,  the  whole  washed  and  treated  as  above ;  or — and  this  is  a 
more  expeditious  way  — the  minute  quantity  of  chloride  is  collected 
on  a  small  filter,  treated  as  directed  in  /3,  and  added  to  the  principal 
amoimt. 

/3.  Determination  hy  Filtration, 

The  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated  and  allowed  to  subside  as  in  a ; 
the  supernatant  fluid  is  then  passed  through  a  small  filter,  to  which  the 
precipitate  is  subsequently  transferred,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  hot  water 
^idulated  with  nitric   acid;    the   precipitate  collected  on  the  filter  i^ 
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vaahed,  first  vlth  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  afterwards  with 
pure  water;  it  ia  tbea  thoroughly  dried,  the  contente  of  the  filter  a 
transferred  as  completely  aa  poauble  to  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  and  th 
filter  itself  is  burnt  on  the  lid.  In  thia  operation  some  of  the  chloride  i 
always  reduce*],  the  aah  is  therefore  added  to  the  chloride  in  the  crucible, 
togedier  with  |Vo  or  three  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid :  heat  ia  applied  for  a 
short  time,  sud  then  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  atlded;  lastly 
heat,  at  first  gently  till  dry,  then  to  incipient  fusion,  and  weigh. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  aee  j  82.  Both  methods  gire  very 
accurate  results,  utilwa  large  quantities  of  Buch  salts  are  present  as  have 
the  property  of  slightly  dtaaolving  chloride  of  silver,  compare  {  82.  In 
order  to  be  quite  a^e  id  this  counexioi),  it  is  advisable  to  teat  the  cleftr 
filtrate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  before  throwing  it  away. 

5.  In  the  Dry  Way. 

This  method  eervee  more  exclusively  for  the  analyaa  of  bromide  and 
iodide  of  silver,  although  it  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of  other 
compounds. 

The  process  ia  conducted  in  the  apparatua  illustrated  hj  fig.  65. 


Fig.  fiS. 

'  n  IB  an  apparatus  for  disengaging  chlorine ;  h  contains  concenb^ted 
sulphuric  acid,  c  chloride  of  calcium ;  d  is  a  bulb-tube  intended  for  the 
reception  of  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  ;  and  e  serves  to  conduct  the 
chlorine  gag  into  the  open  air  or  into  milk  of  lime.  The  operation  ia 
commenced  by  introducing  the  compound  to  be  analysed  into  the  bulb, 
and  applying  heat  to  the  latter  until  its  contenta  are  flised  ;  when  cold,  the 
tube  is  weighed  and  connected  with  the  apparatus.  Chlorine  gaa  ia  then 
evolved  from  a ;  when  the  evolution  of  die  gas  has  proceeded  for  some 
time,  Uie  contents  of  the  bulb  are  heated  to  fUeion,  and  kept  in  this  state 
for  about  fifleen  minutes,  agitating  now  and  then  the  luaed  mace.  The 
bulb-tube  ia  then  removed  from  the  apparatus,  allowed  to  cool,  and  held 
in  a  slanting  position  to  replace  the  chlorine  by  atmoqiheric  air ;  it  is  sub- 
sequently weighed,  then  again  connected  with  the  apparatus,  and  the 
former  process  repeated,  keeping  the  contents  of  rf  in  a  state  of  fusion  for 
a  tew  minutes.     The  operation  may,  in  ordinary  coses,  be  considered  con- 
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daded  if  the  weight  of  the  tube  saffers  no  yariation  by  the  repetition  of 
the  process.  If  die  highest  degree  of  acctu-acy  is  to  be  attained,  heat  the 
chloride  of  silver  again  to  fusion,  passing  at  the  same  time  a  slow  stream 
of  pure,  dry,  carbonic  acid  through  the  tube,  in  order  to  drive  out  the 
traces  of  chlorine  absorbed  by  the  fiised  chloride.  Allow  to  cool,  hold 
obliquely  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  replace  the  carbonic  acid  by  air,  and 
finally  weigh.     See  §  82. 

2.  Determination  eta  Sulphide  of  Silver. 

Snlphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  silver  completely  from  acid,  neutral, 
and  a&aline  solutions ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  it  from  neutral 
and  alkaline  solutions.  Recently  prepared  perfectly  clear  solution  of 
snlphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  small  quantities 
of  silver ;  to  precipitate  lai^r  quantities,  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  silver 
(which  must  not  be  too  acid)  is  moderately  diluted,  and  washed  sul- 
phuretted hydn^^  gas  conducted  into  it.  After  complete  precipitation 
nas  been  effected,  and  the  sulphide  of  silver  has  perfectly  subsided  (with 
exclusion  of  air)  it  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  1 00^, 
and  weighed.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  This 
method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  The  operator 
must  take  care  to  filter  quickly,  and  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  as  much 
as  possible  during  the  filtration,  since,  if  this  precaution  be  neglected, 
Sulphur  is  likely  to  separate  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  which, 
of  course,  woold  add  &lsely  to  the  weight  of  the  sulphide  of  silver. 

The  sulphide  of  silver  must,  however,  never  be  weighed  as  just 
described,  unless  the  analyst  is  satisfied  that  no  sulphur  has  &llen  down 
with  it,  as  would  occur  if  the  fluid  contained  hyponitric  acid,  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  or  any  other  substance  which  decomposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
In  case  the  precipitate  does  contain  admixed  sulphur,  the  simplest  process 
is  to  convert  it  into  metallic  silver  (H.  Hose*).  For  thia  purpose  it  is 
transferred  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  the  filter  ash  is  added,  and 
the  whole  is  heated  to  recess  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  apparatus 
described  in  §  108  being  employed.     Besults  accurate. 

Should  the  apparatus  in  question  not  be  at  the  operator's  disposal,  he 
may,  after  complete  washing  of  the  precipitate,  carefuUy  rinse  it  into  a 
p(»rcelain  dish  (without  injuring  the  weighed  filter),  heat  it  once  or  twice 
with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  pure  sulphite  of  soda,  re-transfer  the 
precipitate  (now  freed  firom  admixed  sulphur)  to  the  old  filter,  wash  well, 
dry  and  weigh  (J.  LdWEf) ;  or  he  may  treat  the  dried  precipitate,  tc^ether 
with  the  filter-ash,  with  moderately  dilute  chlorine-free  nitric  acid  at  a 
gentle  heat,  till  complete  decomposition  has  been  efiected  (tiU  the  undis- 
solved sulphur  has  a  clean  yellow  appearance),  filter,  wash  well  and 
proceed  according  to  1. 

3.  Determination  as  Cyanide  of  Silver. 

Mix  the  neutral  or  acid  solution  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
tmtil  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved ; 
add  nitric  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat.  After  some 
time,  collect  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash, 
dry  at  100^,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82. 
The  results  are  accurate. 

4.  Determination  as  Metallic  Silver. 

Oxide  of  silver,  carbonate  of  silver,  &c.,  are  easily  reduced  by  simple 

*  Fogg.  Annal.  110, 189.  t  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  77,  78. 
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ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  In  the  reduction'  of  salts  of  silver  Willi 
organic  acids,  the  crucible  is  kept  covered  at  first,  and  a  moderate  heat 
applied ;  afler  a  time  the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  heat  increased,  until 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  82.  The  results  are  absolutely  accurate,  except  as  regards  salts  of 
silver  with  organic  acids ;  in  the  analysis  of  the  latter^  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  reduced  silver  contains  a  minute  portion  of  carbon,  which 
increases  the  weight  of  the  residue  to  a  trifling  extent. 

If  it  is  desired  to  transform  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  sulphide  of 
silver  into  metallic  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  they  are  heated  ia 
a  current  of  pure  dry  hydrogen  to  redness,  till  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant. The  process  may  be  conducted  in  a  porceMn  crucible  or  a  bulb- 
tube.  In  the  former  case,  the  apparatus  described  §  108,  fig.  No.  61  or  62,  is 
used ;  in  the  latter  the  apparatus  represented  p.  204,  with  the  substitution, 
of  course,  of  hydrogen  for  chlorine.  If  the  bulb-tube  is  used,  it  must, 
afler  cooling  and  before  being  weighed,  be  held  in  an  inclined  position,  so 
that  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  air.  The  results  are  perfectly 
accurate. 

5.    Volumetric  Methods. 

1.  Gat-Lussac's. 

This,  the  most  exact  of  all  known  volumetric  processes,  was  introduced 
by  Gat-Lussag  as  a  substitute  for  the  assay  of  silver  by  cuj^^llation,  wa^ 
thoroughly  investigated  by  him,  and  will  be  found  iully  described  in 
his  work  on  the  subject.  This  method  has  been  rendered  still  more 
precise  by  the  researches  of  G.  J.  Muldkr,  to  whose  exhauftive  monograph* 
I  refer  the  special  student  of  this  branch.  I  shall  here^nfine  myself  to 
giving  the  process  so  far  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  chemical  labo- 
ratory, taking  only  for  granted  that  the  analyst  has  the  ordinary  measuring 
apparatus,  &c.,  at  his  disposal.  Mulder's  results  will  be  made  use  of  tq 
the  full  extent  possible  under  these  circumstances. 

a.  Requisites, 

a.  Solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Take  chemically  pure  chloride  of  sodium— -either  artificially  prepared 
or  pure  rock-salt — ^powder  it  roughly  and  ignite  moderately  (not  to 
iusionf). 

Now  dissolve  5*4145  grm.  in  distilled  water  to  1  litre,  measured  at  16^ 
100  c.  c.  of  this  solution  contains  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
equivalent  to  1  grm.  of  silver. 

The  solution  is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  shaken  before  use. 

/3.  Decimal  solxttion  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Transfer  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  described  in  a  to  a  500  c.  c.  mea- 
suring fiask,  fill  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  and  shake.  Each 
c.  c.  of  this  decimal  solution  corresponds  to  0*001  grm.  silver.  The 
measuring  must  be  performed  at  16®. 

The  solution  is  kept  as  the  other. 

*  Die  Silberprobirmetbode,  (see  note,  p.  122.) 
f  On  fusion,  if  the  flame  can  in  the  least  way  act  upon  it,  it  takes  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, since  under  the  influence  of  vapor  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  formed  and  escapes,  while  a  ooiresponding  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda 
remains. 
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y.  DeCDCAL   silver   SOLUTION. 

Diasolye  O'd  grm.  chemicaUj  pare  silyer  in  2  to  3  c.  c.  pure  nitric  acid 
of  1*2  sp.  gr.y  and  dilate  the  solution  with  water  exactly  to  500  c.  c« 
measared  at  16^.  Each  c.  c.  contains  0*001  grm.  silver.  The  solution 
is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  protected  against  the  influence  of  light. 

I.  Test-bottles- 

Theae  diould  be  of  white  glass,  holding  easily  200  c.  c,  closed  with 
weli-gnmnd  glass-stoppers,  running  to  a  point  below.  The  bottles  fit 
into  cases  blackened  on  the  inside,  and  reaching  up  to  their  necks.  In 
order  to  protect  the  latter  also  irom  the  action  of  light,  a  black-cloth  cover 
is  employed. 

h.  Principle. 
Suppose  we  know  the  value  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  i.e.,  the 
qn&ntity  that  is  necessary  to  precipitate  a  given  amount  of  silver,  say 
1  grm.,  we  are  in  the  position,  with  the  aid  of  this  solution,  to  determine 
an  unknown  amount  of  silver,  ibr  if  we  put  x  for  the  tmknown  amount 
of  silyer,  then 

c.  c.  of  solution  used  for  1  grm. :  c.  c.  used  for  x::l  grm. :  x. 

But  if  we  examine  whether  1  eq.  chloride  of  sodiiun  dissolved  in  water 
actually  precipitates  1  eq.  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  exactly,  we 
find  Uiat  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
gives  a  small  precipitate  both  on  the  addition  of  a  little  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  little  silver-solution,  as  Mulder  has 
most  accurately  determined.  The  value  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  in  the  sense  explained  above  cannot,  therefore,  be  reckoned  from 
the  amount  of  salt  it  contains,  by  calculating  1  eq.  silver  for  1  eq. 
chloride  of  sodium,  but  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  experiment.  Mulder 
has  shown,  that  the  temperature  and  the  degree  of  dilution  have  some 
influence,  and  also  that  this  fact  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the 
solvent  power  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  produced  on  the  chloride  of  silver. 
In  the  solution  thus  formed  we  have  to  imagine  Na  O,  N  O^  and  Na  CI 
with  Ag  O,  N  O^  in  a  certain  state  of  equilibrium,  which,  on  the  addition 
of  either  Na  CI  or  Ag  O,  N  O^  is  destroyed,  chloride  of  silver  being 
precipitated. 

From  this  interesting  observation  it  follows,  that  if  to  a  silver-solution 
we  add  at  first  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  then  decimal 
solution  drop  by  drop,  till  the  exact  point  is  reached  when  no  more 
precipitate  appears,  now,  on  addition  of  decimal  silver-solution  a  small  pre- 
cipitate will  be  again  produced ;  and  if  we  add  the  latter  drop  by  drop,  till 
the  last  drop  occasions  no  turbidity,  then  again  decimal  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  will  give  a  small  precipitate.  On  noticing  the  number  of  drops 
of  both  decimal  solutions  which  are  required  to  pass  from  one  limit  to 
the  other,  we  find  that  the  same  number  of  each  are  used.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  had  added  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  till  it 
ceased  to  react,  and  had  then  used  20  drops*  of  decimal  silver-solution, 
till  this  ceased  to  produce  a  further  turbidity,  we  must  now  again  add 
20  drops  of  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  in  order  to  reach  the 
point  at  which  this  ceases  to  react.  Were  we  to  add  only  10  instead  of 
these  20  drops,  we  have  the  neutral  point,  as  Mulder  calls  it,  t.  e.^  the 

*  Twenty  drope  from  Mulder's  dropping  apparatus  are  equal  to  1  c.  c.         •   ^' 
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point  at  which  both  silver  and  chloride  of  sodium  produce  equal  pre- 
cipitates. 

We  have,  therefore,  3  different  points  to  choose  from  for  our  final 
reaction:  a,  the  point  at  which  chloride  of  sodium  has  just  ceased  to 
precipitate  the  silver ;  b,  the  neutral  point ;  c,  the  point  at  which  silver 
solution  has  just  ceased  to  precipitate  chloride  of  sodium.  Whichever  we 
may  choose,  we  must  keep  to  it,  i.^.,  we  must  not  use  a  different  point 
in  standardizing  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  and  in  performing 
an  analysis.  The  difference  obtained,  by  using  first  a  and  then  b  is^ 
IKScording  to  Mulder,  for  1  grm.  silver,  at  16^,  about  0*5  mgrm.  silver;  hy 
employing  first  a  and  then  c,  as  was  permitted  in  the  original  process  of 
Gay-Lussac,  the  difference  is  increased  to  1  mgrm. 

For  our  object,  it  appears  most  convenient  to  consider,  once  for  all,  the 
point  a  as  the  end,  and  never  to  finish  with  the  silver-solution.  If  the 
t>oint  has  been  overstepped  by  the  addition  of  too  large  an  amount  of 
decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  2  or  3  c.  c.  of  decimal  silver-solution 
should  be  added  all  at  once.  The  end-point  is  then  found  by  carefully 
adding  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  again,  and  the  quantity  of 
silver  in  the  silver-solution  added  is  reckoned  firom  the  original  amount 
of  silver  weighed  in  making  the  solution. 

c.  Performance  of  the  Process. 

This  is  divided  into  two  operations — a,  the  fixing  of  the  value  of  the 
chloride  of  sodiiui  solution ;  /3,  the  assay  of  the  silver  alloy  to  be 
eicamined. 

a.  Determination  of  the  value  of  the  Chloride  of  Sodium  solu- 
tion, i,e.,  its  power  of  precipitating  silver. 

Weigh  off  exactly  firom  1*001  to  1*003  grm.  chemically  pure  silver,  put 
it  into  a  test-bottle,  add  5  o.  c.  perfectly  pure  nitric  acid,  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and 
heat  the  bottle  in  an  inclined  position  in  a  water-  or  sand-bath  till  com- 
plete solution  is  effected.  Now  blow  out  the  nitrous  fumes  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  bottle,  and  after  it  has  cooled  a  little,  place  it  in  a  stream 
of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  16^,  and  let  it  remain  there 
till  its  contents  are  cooled  to  this  degree,  wipe  it  dry,  and  place  it  in  ita 


Now  fill  the  100  c.  c.  pipette  with  the  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  which  is  then  allowed  to  fiow  into  the  test-bottle  containing 
the  silver  solution.*  Insert  the  glass-stopper  firmly  (after  moistening  it 
with  water),  cover  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  the  cap  of  black  stuff 
belonging  to  it,  and  shake  violently  -without  delay,  till  the  chloride  of 
sUver  settles,  leaving  the  fluid  perfectly  clear.  Then  take  the  stopper  out, 
rub  it  on  the  neck,  so  as  to  remove  all  chloride  of  silver,  replace  it  firmly, 
and  by  giving  the  bottle  a  few  dexterous  turns,  rinse  the  chloride  down 
from  the  upper  part.  After  allowing  to  rest  a  little,  again  remove  the 
stopper,  and  add,  firom  a  biurette  divided  into  ^  c.  c,  decimal  chloride  of 
sodium  solution,  allowing  the  drops  to  fall  against  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
the  bottle  being  held  in  an  inclined  position.  If,  as  above  directed,  1*001  to 
1*003  grm.  silver  have  been  employed,  the  portions  of  chloride  of  sodium 
solution  at  first  added  may  be  ^  c.  c.  After  each  addition,  raise  the  bottle 
a  little  out  of  its  case,  observe  the  amount  of  precipitate  produced,  shake 

*  Tbe  pipette,  having  been  filled  above  tbe  mark,  bLouM  be  fixed  in  a  support,  before 
tbe  ezceaii  is  allowed  to  run  out,  otherwise  the  measuriugs  will  not  be  suffioiently  aoouraiek 
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till  tlie  fluid  lias  become  clear  again^  and  proceed  as  above,  before  adding 
each  fresh  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution.  The  smaller  the 
precipitate  produced,  the  smaller  should  be  the  quantity  of  chloride  of 
sodium  next  added ;  towards  the  end  only  two  drops  should  be  added 
each  time ;  and  quite  at  the  end  read  off  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the 
burette  before  each  further  addition.  When  the  last  two  drops  give  no 
more  precipitate,  the  previous  reading  is  the  correct  one. 

1£  by  chance  the  point  has  been  overstepped,  and  the  time  has  been 
missed  hr  the  proper  reading  off  of  the  burette,  add  2  to  3  c.  c.  of  the 
decimal  silver  solution  (the  silver  in  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  quantity 
first  weighed),  and  try  again  to  hit  the  point  exactly  by  careful  addition  of 
decimal  chloride  of  sodium  solution. 

The  value  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  is  now  known.  Reckon 
it  to  1  grm.  silver. 

Suppose  we  had  used  for  1*002  grm.  silver  100  c.  c.  of  concentrated  and 
8  c.  c  of  decimal  chloride  of  sodium  solution ;  this  makes  altogether  100*3 
of  concentrated ;  then 

1002  :  1-000 : :  100-3  :  x 

X  =   100-0998 

We  may  without  scruple  put  100*1  for  this  number.  We  now  know  that 
100*1  c.  c.  of  HbB  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  measured 
at  16^,  exactly  precipitates  1  grm.  of  silver.  This  relationship  serves  as 
the  foundation  of  &e  calculation  in  actual  assaying,  and  must  be  re- 
examined whenever  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  the  strength  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  solution  may  have  altered. 

/3.  The  actual  assay  of  the  Silver-Allot. 

Weigh  off  so  much  as  contains  about  1  grm.  of  silver,  or  better,  a  few 
mgrm.  more;*  difflolve  in  a  test-bottle  in  5  to  7  c.  c.  nitric  acid,  and 
proceed  in  all  respects  exactly  as  in  a. 

Suppose  we  had  taken  1-116  grm.  of  the  aUoy,  and  in  addition  to  the 
100  c.  c.  of  concentrated  chloride  of  sodium  solution,  had  used  5  o.  c.  of 
the  dilute  (  =  0*5  concentrated),  how  much  silver  would  the  alloy  contain  ? 

Presuming  that  we  use  the  same  chloride  of  sodimn  solution  which  served 
as  our  example  in  a,  100*1  c.  c.  of  which  =  1  grm.  silver,  then 

1001  :  100*5  :  :  1*000  :  x 

«=  1003996  (say  1«004). 

We  may  also  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  the  following  manner ;— - 

Na  CI  Solation. 
For  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  in  the  alloy  were  used     100*5  c.  c. 
For  1  grm.  sUver  are  necessary 100*1  c.  c« 

Difference  ..««•••..        0*4  c.  c 

*  To  coins,  which  ooorist  of  9  parts  of  siWer  and  1  part  of  copper,  therefore  take 
about  1*115  or  1*120.  In  weigbing  off  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  which  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  formula  Ag,  Cu^  (standard  =a  ^f  f  yV- ),  we  must  remember  that  they  are 
never  homogeneous  in  the  mass ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  pieces  of  metal,  from  which 
coins  are  stamped,  often  show  1*5  to  1*7  in  a  thousand  more  silver  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  edges.  In  assaying  alloys,  then,  portions  from  various  parts  of  the  mass 
must  be  taken,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  result.  The  inaccuracy,  however,  proceeding 
from  the  cause  above-mentioned,  can  onlv  be  completely  overcome  by  fusix\g  tha 
alloy  and  taking  out  a  portion  from  the  weU-stirzed  maaa  for  the  assay. 

II.  ^ 
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There  are,  therefore,  4  mgrm.  of  silver  present  more  ihan  a  grm.,  oq 
the  presumption  that  0*1  of  the  concentrated  chloride  of  sodium  solutioa 
(  =  1  c.  c.  of  the  decimal  solution)  corresponds  to  1  mgrm.  sUver.  This 
supposition,  although  not  absolutely  correct,  may  be  safely  made,  for  the 
jbiexactness  it  involves  is  too  minute,  as  is  evident  from  the  previous 
calculation. 

Before  we  can  execute  this  process  exactly,  we  must  know  the  quantity 
of  silver  the  alloy  contains  very  approximately.  In  assaying  coins  of 
known  value  this  is  the  case,  but  with  other  silver  alloys  it  is  usually  not 
so.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  an  approximate  estimation  must 
precede  the  regular  assay.  This  is  performed  by  weighing  off  ^  grm.  (or 
in  the  case  of  alloys  that  are  poor  in  silver,  1  grm.),  dissolving  in  3  to 
6  c.  c.  nitric  acid,  and  adding  from  the  burette  chloride  of  sodium  solution, 
— first  in  larger,  then  in  smaller  quantities — till  the  last  drops  produce  no 
further  turbidity.  The  last  drops  are  not  reckoned  with  ike  rest.  The 
operation  is  conducted,  as  regards  shaking,  &c.,  as  previously  given. 
Suppose  we  had  weighed  off  0*5  grm.  of  the  alloy,  and  employed  25  c,  c. 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution — taking  the  above  supposed  value  of 
the  latter — 

We  have  1001  :  25  : :  1-000  :  x 

a;  =  0-2497 

that  is,  the  silver  in  *5  grm.  of  the  alloy ;   and  as  to  the  quantity  of  alloy 
yre  have  to  weigh  off  for  the  assay  proper, 
.    We  have'  2497  :  1003  : : -6  :  x 

a;  =  2-008. 

This  quantity  will,  of  course,  require  more  nitric  acid  for  solution  than 
was  previously  used  (use  10  c.  c).  In  cases  where  the  highest  degree  of 
accuracy  is  not  required,  the  results  afforded  by  this  rough  preliminary 
estimation  will  be  accurate  enough,  if  the  experiment  is  carefully  conducted, 
since  they  give  the  quantity  of  silver  present  to  within  x(^  ^^  t^tt- 

With  alloys  which  contain  sulphur,  and  with  such  as  consist  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  contain  a  little  tin,  Leyol*  employs  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (about  25  grm.)  as  solvent.  The  portion  of  the  alloy  is  boiled  with 
it  till  dissolved ;  after  cooling,  the  fluid  is  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 
As,  however,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  fails  to  dissolve  all  the  silver 
when  there  is  much  copper  present,  MASCAZZiKif  digests  the  weighed 
portion  of  alloy  (which  may  contain  small  quantities  of  lead,  tin,  and 
antimony,  besides  gold)  first  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  nitric  acid, 
as  long  as  red  vapors  are  formed ;  he  then  adds  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  boils  till  the  gold  has  settled  well  together,  adds  water  a&esr  cooling, 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  assay. 

2.   PiSANi's  Method.} 

This  process  depends  on  £he' following  reaction:  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
starch  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  forms  iodide  of  silver 
and  (in  all  probability)  iodate  of  silver.  The  blue  color  consequently 
vanishes,  and  on  continued  addition  of  the  iodide  of  starch,  the  fiuid  does 
not  become  permanently  blue  till  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  present  is  decom^ 
posed  in  the  above  manner.     The  iodide  of  starch  solution  used  is  there* 

«  *  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phyg.  8  s^r.  44,  847. 

t  Chem.  CentralbL  1857>  800.  t  Annal.  d.  Mb.,  ^r.  89, 
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fore  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Hence,  if  the  value 
of  the  iodide  of  starch  solution  be  determined,  bj  allowing  it  to  act  on  a 
cotain  amount  of  silver  solution  of  known  strength,  we  shall  be  able  to 
estimate  unknown  quantities  of  silver  with  the  greatest  ease,  provided  that 
the  idlver  solution  is  free  from  all  other  substances  which  exert  a  decom- 
posing action  on  the  iodide  of  starch.  Besides  the  ordinary  reducing 
agents,  the  following  salts  must  be  especially  mentioned  as  possessing  tiiis 
power:  the  salts  of  suboxide  and  protoxide  of  mercury,  of  protoxide  of 
tin,  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  of  arsenious  acid,  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  of 
protoxide  of  manganese,  also  chloride  of  gold ;  salts  of  lead  and  of  copper, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  affect  iodide  of  starch. 

The  iodide  of  starch  is  prepared  as  follows :  make  an  intimate  mixture 
in  a  mortar  of  2  grm.  iodine  and  15  grm.  starch  with  the  addition  of  6 
to  8  drops  of  water,  and  heat  the  slightly-moist  mixture  in  a  closed  flask 
in  a  water-bath,  till  the  original  violet-blue  color  has  passed  into  dark 
greyish  blue — it  takes  about  an  hour.  The  iodide  of  starch  thus  prepared 
is  then  digested  with  water ;  it  dissolves  completely  to  a  deep  bluish-black 
fluid. 

The  value  of  this  fluid  is  determined  by  allowing  it  to  act  on  10  c.  c. 
of  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  1  grm.  of  pure  silver 
in  1  litre, — ^the  silver  solution  is  mixed  witii  a  littie  pure  precipitated 
carbonate  of  lime  before  adding  the  iodide  of  starch.  The  strength  of 
this  latter  is  right,  if  50  to  60  c.  c.  are  used  in  tiiis  experiment.  On 
adding  it,  at  first  the  blue  color  disappears  rapidly,  and  ihe  fluid  becomes 
yellowish  from  the  iodide  of  silver.  The  end  of  tiie  operation  is  attained 
as  soon  as  the  fluid  is  bluish-green.  The  point  is  pretty  easy  to  hit,  and 
an  error  of  0*5  c.  c.  is  of  no  importance  as  it  only  corresponds  to  about 
0*0001  grm.  silver.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  besides  neutralizing  the  free 
acid,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  final  change  of  the  color  more  dis- 
tinctly observable.  To  analyse  an  alloy  gf  silver  and  copper,  dissolve 
about  0'5  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  to  100  c.  c.  to  lower  the  color  of  tiie 
copper,  saturate  5  c.  c.  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  add  iodide  of  starch  till 
the  coloration  appears.  Or,  you  may  determine  very  approximately  the 
amount  of  silver  in  2  c.  c.  of  the  solution,  then  precipitate  the  greater  part 
(about  99^)  of  the  silver  from  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  with  standard  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  filter  (for  the  chloride  of  silver  also  exercises  a 
decolorizing  action),  and  estimate  the  remainder  of  the  silver  by  means 
of  iodide  of  starch.  If  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  determined  is  more  than 
0'020  grm.,  it  is  always  better  to  employ  the  latter  method.  In  the 
case  of  a  nitric  acid  solution  containiug  silver  with  lead,  the  latter  metal 
is  first  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered  off*,  carbonate  of  lime 
is  added  to  tiie  filtrate  till  all  firee  acid  is  neutralized,  the  fluid  is  filtered 
again  (if  necessary),  and  lasdy ,  more  carbonate  of  lime  is  added,  and  then 
the  iodide  of  starch.  Very  dilute  solutions  must  be  concentrated,  so  that 
one  may  have  no  more  than  from  50  to  100  c.  c.  to  deal  with.  The 
method  is  worthy  of  notice  and  specially  suited'  for  the  estimation  of  small 
quantities  of  silver.  With  such  it  has  afforded  me  perfectiy  satisfactory 
results. 

Instead  of  the  standard  iodide  of  starch,  a  dilute  standard  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  equally  well  employed, — with  addition 
of  starch  solution  (Field*). 

*  Ghem.  News,  ii.  17* 
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2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

a.  Solution, 

Few  of  the  salts  of  lead  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  lead,  oxide  of 
lead,  and  most  of  the  salt^  of  lead  that  are  insoluble  in  water  diasolre 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  effects  neither  complete 
decomposition  nor  complete  solution,  since,  owing  to  the  insolubility 
of  nitrate  of  lead  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  first  portions  of  nitrate 
formed  protect  the  yet  undecomposed  parts  of  the  salt  from  the  action  of 
the  acid.  For  the  solubility  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  lead,  see  §  83. 
As  we  shall  see  below,  the  analysis  of  these  compounds  may  be  effected 
without  dissolving  them.  Iodide  of  lead  dissolves  readily  in  moderately 
dilute  nitric  acid  upon  application  of  heat,  with  separation  of  iodine. 
Solution  of  potassa  is  the  only  menstruum  in  which  chromate  of  lead 
dissolves  without  decomposition ;  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  the  chromate 
is  best  converted  into  the  chloride  (see  below).  Sulphide  of  lead  may  be 
converted  at  once  into  sulphate  (see  §  116,  2), 

b.  Determination, 

Lead  may  be  determined  as  oxide,  mlphate,  chromate^  sulphide,  chloride^ 
or  as  oxide  of  lead  +  lead  ;  also  by  volumetric  analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1,  Oxide  of  Lead. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

All  salts  of  lead  soluble  in  water,  and  those  of  its  salts  which,  insoluble 
in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid. 

b.  By  Ignition, 

a.  Salts  of  lead  with  readily  volatile  or  decomposable  inorganic  acids. 
/3.  Salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Lead. 
All  salts  of  lead  in  solution. 

3.  Sulphate  of  Lead. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

The  salts  that  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  whose 
acid  cannot  be  separated  from  the  solution. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

a.  All  the  oxides  of  lead,  and  also  the  salts  of  lead  with  volatile  acids. 
/3.  Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

4.  Chromate  of  Lead. 

The  compounds  of  lead  soluble  in  water  or  nitric  acid. 

5.  Chloride  of  Lead. 
Chromate,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  lead. 

6.  Oxide  of  Lead  +  Lead. 
Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

The  application  of  these  several  methods  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
rigorously  confined  to  the  compoimds  specially  enumerated  under  their 
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req)ecdye  Beads;  thus,  for  instance,  all  the  compounds  enumerated  sub  1, 
maj  likewise  be  determined  as  sulphate  of  lead ;  and,  as  above  mentioned, 
all  soluble  compoilnds  of  lead  may  be  converted  into  sulphide  of  lead ; 
alao  in  sulphate  of  lead  the  lead  may  be  without  difficulty  determined  as 
sulphide.  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  lead  are  most  conveniently 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  in  the  manner 
described  §  115  (Reduction  of  chloride  of  silver),  if  it  is  not  deemed 
preferable  to  dissolve  them  in  water,  or  to  decompose  them  by  a  boiling 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  -  If  the  reduction  method  is  resorted  to,  the 
heat  applied  should  not  be  too  intense,  since  this  might  cause  some 
chloride  of  lead  to  volatilize. 

The  higher  oxides  of  lead  are  reduced  by  ignition  to  the  state  of  simple 
oxide,  and  may  thus  be  readily  analysed  and  dissolved.  Should  the 
operator  wish  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  ignition,  the  most  simple  mode 
of  dissolving  the  higher  oxides  of  lead  is  to  act  upon  them  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  alcohoL  For  the  methods  of  analysing 
sulphate,  chromate,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  lead,  I  refer  to  the  paragraphs 
treating  of  the  corresponding  acids,  in  the  second  part  of  this  Section. 
To  effect  the  estimation  of  lead  in  the  oxide  and  in  many  salts  of  lead^ 
especially  also  in  the  sulphate,  the  compound  under  examination  may  be 
fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  metallic  lead  obtained  well 
washed,  and  weighed.  From  the  sulphide  also  the  greater  portion  of  the 
lead  may  be  separated  by  this  method,  but  never  the  whole  (H.  Rose*). 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide* 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  f  slightly 
in  excess,  add  some  caustic  ammonia,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and,  afler  some 
time,  filter.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  pure  water,  dry,  and  ignite  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  having  previously  incinerated  the  filter  on  the  lid.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  83^  The  results  are 
sadsfiictory,  although  generally  a  trifle  too  low,  owing  to  carbonate  of  lead 
not  being  absolutely  insoluble,  particularly  in  fluids  rich  in  ammoniacal 
salts  (Expt.  No.  47).  A  small  and  thin  filter  should  be  used,  and  care 
taken  to  remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as  practicable  before  proceed- 
ing to  incineration;  odierwise  additional  loss  of  substance  might  be 
incurred,  firom  reduction  of  the  adhering  particles  of  the  carbonate  to 
metallic  lead. 

h.  By  Ignition, 

Compounds  like  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  lead  are  cautiously  ignited  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  For  tiie  manner  of 
converting  salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids  into  oxide,  see  6. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide, 

Lead  may  be  completely  precipitated  firom  acid,  neutral  and  alkaline 
solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  also  firom  neutral  and  alkaline 
solutions  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Precipitation  firom  acid  solution  is 
usually  employed,  especially  in  separations.  A  large  excess  of  acid  and 
also  warming  should  both  be  avoided.     The  former  is  prejudicial  to  com-: 

♦  Pogg.  Aniud.  91,  104. 
t  Oxalate  of  ammonia^  wluch  haa  been  so  highly  reoommeDded  as  a  precipitant  for 
lead,  is  not  so  delicate  as  the  carbonate.    My  experience  in  tbis  respect  coincides 
with  F.  Mohz^fl  (Expt.  No.  48). 
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plete  precipitation  (§  83,/)  the  latter  toay  readily  occasion  the  re-solution 
of  the  sulphide  that  has  silready  been  precipitated.  In  order  to  guard 
against  incomplete  precipitation,  before  filtering,  test  a  portion  of  the  super^ 
natant  fluid  by  mixing  with  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  strong  sul-» 
phuretted  hydrogen  water ;  of  course  the  mixture  should  remain  clear. 

After  the  sulphide  has  been  filtered  off,  washed  with  cold  water  and 
dried,  it  is  transferred,  together  with  the  filter-ash,  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  a 
little  sulphur  added,  and  ignited  in  hydrogen  till  its  weight  is  constant* 
It  should  always  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  current  of  the  gas,  before  being 
weighed.  As  regards  the  apparatus  see  §  108,  2,  fig.  61  or  62.  For  the 
properties  of  the  residue  see  S  83,  /.  The  results  are  very  satisfactory 
(H.  Hose).  The  heat  of  the  ignition  must  not  be  too  low,  or  the  residue 
will  contain  too  much  sulphur,  nor  too  high  or  the  sulphide  of  lead  will 
begin  to  volatilize.  Drying  the  precipitate  at  lOO'^  cannot  be  recommended 
(§  83,  /).  If,  for  want  of  a  suitable  apparatus,  the  ignition  in  hydn^en 
cannot  be  performed,  the  dried  sulphide  may  be  converted  into  sulphate 
and  then  weighed.  To  this  end,  it  is  transferred  to  a  beaker,  the  filter-* 
ash  added,  then  fuming  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop,  the  vessel  being  kept 
covered  with  a  glass  plate.  When  the  oxidation  is  finished,  a  gentle  heat 
is  applied  for  some  time,  and  the  contents  of  the  beaker  are  tlien  poured 
into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  the  former  is  rinsed,  a  few  drops  of  sulphurio 
acid  are  added,  the  mixture  is  carefully  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
ignited.  The  accuracy  of  the  result  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  care  with 
which  the  operation  is  conducted.  Fuming  nitric  must  be  used,  as  directed, 
for  oxidizing  the  precipitate,  otherwise  sulphur  separates,  which,  on  warm* 
ing  with  weaker  acid,  fuses  and  only  oxidizes  with  extreme  slowness. 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  (which  should  not  be  over  dilute)  with  moderately 
dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess,  and  add  to  the  mixture 
double  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine ;  wait  a  few  hours,  to  allow  the  pre^ 
cipitate  to  subside ;  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry, 
and  ignite,  after  the  method  described  in  §  53.  Though  a  careful  operator 
may  use  a  platinum  crucible,  still  a  thin  porcelain  crucible  is  preferable. 
A  small  and  thin  filter  should  be  employed,  and  the  adhering  sulphate  of 
lead  carefully  removed  before  proceeding  to  incineration  (see  1,  a). 

/3.  In  cases  where  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine  is  inadmissible,  a  greater 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  used,  and  the  precipitate,  which  is  allowed 
some  time  to  subside,  filtered,  and  washed  first  with  water  acidulated  with 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  repeatedly  with  spirit  of  wine.  The 
remainder  of  the  process  is  conducted  as  in  a. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  83.  The  method  a  gives 
accurate  results ;  those  obtained  by  j3  are  less  exact  (a  little  too  low)  but 
BtiU  however  satis&ctory,  if  the  directions  given  are  adhered  to.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  proper  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  added,  in  the  presence, 
for  instance,  of  ammoniacal  salts,  nitric  acid,  &c.,  the  lead  is  not  com- 
pletely precipitated,  and  if  pure  water  is  used  for  washing,  decided  traces 
of  the  precipitate  are  dissolved. 

h.  By  Evaporation, 

a.  Put  the  substance  into  a  weighed  dish,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid^ 
add  moderately  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess,  and  evaporate. 
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at  a  gentle  heat ;  at  last  high  over  the  lamp,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  oompletelj  expelled.  In  the  absence  of  organic  substances,  the 
evaporation  may  be  effected  without  fear  in  a  platinum  dish;  but  if 
organic  substances  are  present,  a  light  porcelain  dish  is  preferable.  With 
due  care  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  ihe  results  are  perfectly  accurate. 

p.  Organic  compounds  of  lead  are  converted  into  the  sulphate  by  treats 
ing  them,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess,  evaporating  cautiously  in  the  well-covered  crucible,  until  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  igniting  the  residue. 
I^ould  the  latter  not  look  periectly  white,  it  must  be  moistened  once 
more  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  method  gives, 
when  conducted  with  great  care,  accurate  results ;  a  trifling  loss  is,  how- 
ever, usually  incurred,  the  escaping  sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic  acid  gases 
being  liable  to  carry  away  traces  of  the  salt. 

4.  Determinatian  as  Chromate  of  Lead. 

If  the  solution  is  not  already  distinctly  acid  render  it  so  with  acetic  acid, 
then  add  bichromate  of  potassa  in  excess,  and,  if  free  nitric  acid  has  been 
present,  add  acetate  of  soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  replace  the  free  nitric 
acid  by  free  acetic  acid ;  let  the  precipitate  subside  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
collect  on  a  weighed  filter  dried  at  100^;  wash  with  water,  dry  at  100% 
and  weigh.  The  precipitate  may  also  be  ignited  according  to  §  53,  but  in 
this  case  care  must  be  taken  that  hardly  any  of  the  salt  remains  adhering  to 
the  paper,  and  that  the  heat  is  not  too  high.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  93,  2.     The  results  are  accurate.  (Expt.  No.  76). 

5.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Lead, 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  concentrate  strongly 
in  the  water-bath,  treat  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  mixed  with  a 
little  ether,  let  the  precipitate  subside,  filter  off  the  fluid,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  with  alcohol  mixed  with  ether.  The  chloride  of  lead  may  be 
either  dried  at  100^  (being  collected  on  a  weighed  filter)  or  treated  accord- 
ing  to  §  53.  In  the  latter  case  a  porcelain  crucible  is  used,  and  care 
is  taken  that  the  least  possible  amount  of  the  salt  remains  adhering  to  the 
filter  and  that  the  heat  is  not  raised  to  redness.  This  method  is  had 
recourse  to  in  certain  separations. 

6.  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Lead  +  Lead. 

Heat  from  one  to  two  grm.  of  the  organic  compound  of  lead  in  a  small 
weighed  porcelain  dish  very  gently,  taking  care  to  make  the  heat  act  first 
upon  the  rim  of  the  dish,  so  that  the  ensuing  decomposition  may  begin  on 
one  side,  and  proceed  slowly.  When  the  whole  mass  is  perfectly  decom- 
posed, increase  the  heat  a  little,  and  continue  until  no  more  glowing 
particles  are  perceptible,  and  the  residue  forms  a  mixtmre  of  oxide  of  lead 
with  globules  of  metallic  lead,  free  from  carbon.  Weigh  the  residue ;  then 
heat  it  with  acetic  until  the  oxide  is  completely  dissolved,  which  does  not 
take  long ;  pour  off  the  solution  now  from  the  metallic  lead,  and  wash  the 
latter  by  repeated  decantation ;  remove  the  last  traces  of  water  by  heat, 
and  weigh  the  residuary  metalhc  lead.  By  subtracting  the  weight  of  the 
metal  from  that  of  the  original  residue,  you  will  find  the  quantity  of  oxide 
of  lead  which  was  present  in  that  residue ;  and  by  calculating  the  proportion 
of  metal  contained  in  the  oxide,  and  adding  the  resulting  number  to  the 
weight  of  the  metallic  lead,  you  will  obtain  Sie  total  amount  of  that  metal 
originally  present  in  the  analysed  compound.  This  method  is  very  con- 
Tenienti  and,  if  properly  and  carefully  executed,  gives  veiy  accurate 
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results.  The  operator  mtist  take  care  to  conduct  tihe  decompoffltdon  of  the 
organic  compound  very  slowly,  since  the  rapid  combustion  of  its  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  would 
produce  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  volatilize  a  portion  of  the  lead  uk 
visible  fumes.  If  the  residue  is  not  perfectly  firee  from  carbon — ^which 
will  always  be  detected  in  heating  it  with  acetic  acid — ^this  will  tend 
to  give  a  higher  number. 

This  method  was  originally  introduced  by  Berzelius.  Bulk  has 
recommended  the  following  modification : — The  compound  to  be  analysed 
is  gently  heated,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  imtil  the  organic  sub- 
stance is  completely  carbonized ;  the  lid  is  then  removed,  and  the  mass 
stirred  with  a  piece  of  iron  wire.  Upon  this,  the  mass  begins  to  ignite, 
and  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  lead  with  metallic  lead  results,  which  may  still 
contain  unconsumed  carbon.  A  few  pieces  of  recently  fused  nitrate  of 
ammonia  are  now  thrown  into  the  crucible,  which  has  previously  been 
removed  from  the  flame,  and  the  lid  is  again  put  oh.  The  salt  fuses, 
oxidizes  the  lead,  and  converts  it  partly  into  nitrate.  The  crucible  is  now 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  until  no  more  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  escape. 
The  residuary  oxide  is  then  weighed.  This  method  possesses  the  advantage 
of  insuring  the  complete  combustion  of  the  whole  of  the  carbon;  it 
saves  also  some  trouble  in  weighing  and  calculating. 

The  results  are  quite  satid&ctory. 

7.  Determination  of  Lead  by  Volumetric  Analysis. 

Although  there  is  no  lack  of  proposed  methods  for  the  volumetric  esti-« 
mation  of  lead,  we  are  still  without  a  really  good  method  for  practical 
purposes,  that  is,  a  method  which  can  be  genially  employed,  and  which 
is  at  the  same  time  simple  and  exact.  For  the  present,  therefore,  in 
almost  all  cases  the  gravimetric  determination  of  lead  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  volumetric.  On  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  easier 
or  any  better,  when  one  has  the  precipitate  washed,  to  subject  it  to  a 
volumetric  process — ^whereby  the  accuracy  is  necessarily  diminished—* 
instead  of  igniting  it  gently  and  weighing.  For  this  reason,  the  better 
volumetric  methods  will  be  but  briefly  described,  the  rest  being  altogether 
omitted.* 

a.  The  lead  is  precipitated  as  oxalate,  following  the  process  given  in  1|  a; 
the  well-washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid 
added,  and  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  solution  determined  by  permanganate  of 
potassa  (§  137)  Hempel.  This  method  may  be  modified  as  follows ;  add 
to  the  solution  of  lead,  in  a  measuring  flask  of  300  c.  c.  capacity,  a 
measured  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  slight  excess,  then  ammonia  to  alight 
predominance,  fill  the  flask  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  let  deposit,  take  out  100 
c.  c.  of  the  clear  fluid,  determine  the  oxalic  acid  in  it  by  permanganate  of 
potassa  (§  137),  multiply  the  quantity  found  by  3,  deduct  the  product  from 
the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  contained  in  the  solution  first  added,  and  reckon 
for  every  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  (C,  O,),  1  eq.  lead  (Fb.  MoHRf ).  The 
results  are  invariably  a  little  too  low  (Fr.  Mohr}).  This  arises  from 
the  lact  that  oxalate  of  lead  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water  containing  ammo- 
niacal  salts. 

h.  The  chromic  acid  in  the  chromate  of  lead  produced  by  precipitation, 
and  thoroughly  washed,  is  determined  volumetrically,  and  1  equivalent  of 

*  The  above  remariM  were  made  before  the  iDtrodaction  of  the  method  c. — ^Bm 
t  His  Lehrbn^h  der  Titrinnetbode^  i.,  198.  {  Ibid,  11. 107.  / 
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lead  reckoned  for  every  equivalent  of  acid  found.  For  this  purpose,  the 
chromate  of  lead  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  measur^  quan- 
tity of  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  of  known  strength  in  excess. 
Scsquichloride  of  iron,  sesquichloride  of  chromium,  and  chloride  of  lead 
are  formed.  The  excess  of  protochloride  of  iron  is  determined  in  the 
fluid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  lead,  and  the  quantity  of  iron  oxidized 
calculated  from  this.  Every  8  eq.  iron  oxidized  correspond  to  1  eq.  lead 
(H.  ScHWARZ*).  The  results  are  good,  but  the  process  is  rather  complin 
Gated.  The  objections  raised  by  ¥r.  Mohs  I  have  not  found  to  be 
well-grounded.     (Expt.  No.  76). 

c.  H.  ScHWARz's  new  methodf .     To  the  nitric  acid  solution  add  am- 
monia or  carbonate  of  soda,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolves  on 
shaking,  mix  with  acetate  of  soda  in  not  too  small  quantity,  and  then 
run   in   from   a  burette  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (containing 
14-759  grm.  in  the  litre)  till  the  precipitate  begins  to  settle  rapidly.    Now 
place  on  a  porcelain  plate  a  nmnber  of  drops  of  a  solution  of  neutral 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  proceed  with  the  addition  of  the  chromate,  two  or 
three  drops  at  a  time,  stirring  carefully  after  each  addition.     When  the 
precipitate  has  settled  tolerably  clear,  which  takes  only  a  few  seconds, 
remove  a  drop  of  the  supernatant  liquid  and  mix  it  with  one  of  the  drops 
of  silver  on  the  plate.     A  small  excess  of  chronjate  gives  at  once  a  distinct 
red  coloration;  the  precipitated  chromate  of  lead  does  not  act  on  the* 
silver  solution,  but  remains  suspended  in  the  drop.    The  number  of  c.  c.  of 
solution  of  chromate  used  (minus  0*1  which  Schwarz  deducts  for  the  excess) 
multiplied  by  0*0207  =  the  quantity  of  lead.     If  the  fluid  appear  yellow 
before  the  reaction  with  the  silver  salt  occurs,  acetate  of  soda  is  wanting.    In 
such  a  case  first  add  more  acetate  of  soda,  then  1  c.  c.  of  a  solution  con-*' 
taining  0*0207  lead  in  1  c.  c,  complete  the  process  in  the  usual  way,  and 
deduct  1  c.  c.  fix)m  the  quantity  of  chromate  used  on  account  of  the  extra 
lead  added.     Any  iron  present  must  be  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide ;  metals 
whoae  chromates  are  insoluble,  must  be  removed  before  the  method  can  be 
employed. 

d.  The  lead  is  precipitated  according  to  1,  a,  the  carbonate  (its  compo- 
sition is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  the  present  case)  is  washed,  dissolved 
in  a  measured  quantity  of  normal  nitric  acid  (§  215),  and  a  neutral  solution 
of  sulphate  of  soda  added,  whereby  sulphate  of  lead  is  precipitated  and  an 
equivalent  quantify  of  nitrate  of  soda  formed.  If  the  nitric  acid  still 
free' is  now  determined  with  normal  alkali,  we  shall  find  the  quantity  of 
acid  that  has  been  neutralized  by  means  of  the  lead,  each  1  c.  c.  of  normal 
nitric  acid  that  has  been  so  neutralized  =  0^1035  lead  (Fr.  Mohr|). 
Besults  pretty  good.     Mohr  obtained  differences  of  1  per  cent. 

§117. 

8.  Suboxide  of  Mercurt. 

a.  Solution. 

Suboxide  of  mercury  and  its  compounds  may  generally  be  dissolved  by 
means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  without  application  of  heat  if  conversion 
of  any  of  the  suboxide  into  oxide  is  to  be  avoided.  If  all  that  is  required 
is  to  dissolve  the  mercury,  the  easiest  way  is  to  warm  the  substance  for 
some  time  with  nitric  add,  then  add  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  and 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Fhann.  84,  92.  +  Bingl.  polyt.  Jounu  169,  284. 

.    $  Hifl  Lehrbuoh  der  Titrirmetbode,  iL  UO. 
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continue  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  until  a  perfectly  clear  solutioa 
is  produced,  which  now  contains  aU  the  mercury  as  oxide  and  chloride* 
Heating  the  solution  to  boiling  must  be  carefullj  avoided,  as  otherwise 
chloride  of  mercury  may  escape  with  the  steam. 

b.  Determination* 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  suboxide  or  its  oom^ 
pounds  perfectly  free  from  oxide,  and  it  becomes  accordingly  necessary  to 
convert  the  mercury  completely  into  oxide,  the  latter  is  determined  as 
directed  §  118.  But  if  a  solution  of  suboxide  has  been  obtained,  quite 
free  from  oxide,  the  determination  of  the  suboxide  may  be  based  upon  the 
insolubility  of  subchloride  of  mercury,  and  effected  either  gravimetrically 
or  Yolumetrically.  The  process  of  determining  mercury,  described  §  118, 
1,  a,  may,  of  course,  be  applied  equally  well  in  the  case  of  compounds  of 
suboxide  of  mercury. 

1.  Determination  as  Subchloride  of  Mercury. 

Mix  the  cold  highly  dilute  solution  with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium^ 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  collect  on  a  weighed 
filter,  dry  at  100^,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see 
§  84.     Results  accurate. 

If  the  solution  of  subopde  of  mercury  contains  much  free  nitric  acid, 
the  greater  part  of  this  should  be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda  before 
adding  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

2.  Volumetric  Methods, 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  under  this  head :  the  following  are 
those  which  are  most  worthy  of  recommendation : — 

a.  Mix  the  cold  solution  with  decinormal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(§  141,  by  a),  until  this  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate,  and  is  accordingly 
present  in  excess;  filter  and  wash  thoroughly,  taking  care,  however,  to 
limit  the  quantity  of  water  used ;  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chromate 
of  potassa,  then  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  sufficient  to  impart  a  light  yellow 
tint  to  the  fluid,  and  determine  by  means  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(§  141,  6,  a)  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution,  consequently 
the  quantity  which  has  been  added  in  excess ;  this  shows,  of  course,  also 
the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  consumed  in  effecting  the  precipitation. 
One  equivalent  of  Hg,0  is  reckoned  for  every  equivalent  of  Na  CI,  conse- 
quently for  every  c.  c.  of  the  decinormal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
0*0208  grm.  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  As  filtering  and  washing  form  indis- 
pensable parts  of  the  process,  this  method  affords  no  great  advantage  over 
the  gravimetric ;  however,  the  results  are  accurate  (Fr.  Mohr*).  The 
two  methods,  1  and  2,  a,  may  also  be  advantageously  combined. 

b.  Precipitate  the  solution  of  suboxide  of  mercui;y,t  according  to  1, 
with  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  allow  to  subside,  filter,  wash, 
push  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  rinse  the  precipitate  into 
the  bottle,  which  usually  has  some  of  the  washed  subchloride  adhering  to 
its  inside.  Add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
together  with  standard  iodine  solution  (to  1  grm.  Hg,Cl  about  2*5  grm.  KI 
and  100  c.  c.  -^  normal  iodine  solution^),  insert  the  stopper,  and  shake 
tiU  the  precipitate  has  entirely  dissolved  [Hg,Cl  +  3  KI  + 1  =  2  (Hgl,  KI) 

•f  K  CI].     As  iodine  is  in  excess,  the  solution  appears  brown.     Now  add 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmetbode,  IL  62, 
t  If  oxide  of  mereuiy  b  abo  present,  see  §  118,  2.  $  See  §  146,  2* 
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from  a  burette  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda— corresponding  to  deci<« 
normal  iodine  solution — ^till  the  fluid  is  decolorized  and  appears  like 
water,  transfer  to  a  measuring  flask,  rinse  and  fill  up  to  the  mark,  shake, 
take  out  an  aliquot  part,  add  starch>paste  to  it,  and  determine  the  excess 
of  hjposulphite  of  soda  with  ^  iodine  solution.  Afler  multiplying  by 
the  proper  nimiber,  add  the  c.  c.  originaUy  employed,  subtract  the  c.  c. 
of  hyposulphite  used,  and  reckon  the  quantity  of  mercury  irom  the 
remainder.     1  eq.  iodine  =  1  eq.  Hg,  CI.     Kesults  good  (Hempel*). 

c.  The  solution  containing  the  mercury  in  the  form  of.  suboxide  is 
diluted  with  enough  water,  gently  warmed,  and  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda — 12 '4  grm.  in  the  litre-— added  (waiting  a  little  and  shaking 
Tigorously  after  each  addition),  till  the  last  drop  gives  no  brown  colora« 
tion.  The  subsulphide  of  mercury  formed  suDsides  well  and  quickly, 
and  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  ea^  to  perceive  (Hg^  O,  N  O^  +  Na  O,  S,  O^ 
=  Hg,  S  +  Na  O,  S  O,  +  N  O^).  Each  1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  employed 
=  *0208  suboxide  of  mercury  or  '0200  mercury.     Results  accurate  (J.  J, 

SCHERERf). 

§  118. 

4.  Oxide  of  Mercurt. 

a.  Solution,  * 

Oxide  of  mercury,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  are  dissolved,  according  to  circumstances,  in  hydrochloric  acid  or 
in  nitric  acid.  Sulphide  of  mercury  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
nitric  acid  or  chlorate  of  potassa  added  imtil  complete  solution  ensues ;  it 
is,  however,  most  readily  dissolved  by  suspending  it  in  dilute  potassa  and 
transmitting  chlorine,  at  the  same  time  gently  warming  (H.  Rose).  When 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  chloride 
of  mercury  escapes  with  the  aqueous  vapor.  This  circumstance  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  effecting  the  solution  of  compounds  of  mercury.  It 
is  from  this  cause  that  the  method  proposed  by  Yohl^  gives  quite  inac-* 
curate  results. 

h.  Determination. 

Mercury  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state^  or  as  subchloride,  sulphide^ 
or  oxicU  (§  84) ;  in  separations  it  is  sometimes  determined  as  loss  on  ignition. 
It  may  also  be  estimated  volumetrically. 

The  three  first  methods  may  be  used  in  almost  all  cases ;  the  determi-* 
nation  as  oxide,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  possible  in  compounds  of  the 
oxide  or  suboxide  with  nitric  acid.  The  methods  by  which  the  mercury 
is  determined  as  subcbloride  or  sulphide  are  to  be  preferred  before  those 
in  which  it  is  separated  in  the  metallic  form.  Of  the  volumetric  methods 
the  first  can  be  employed  in  many  cases,  while  the  second  and  third  are 
only  of  very  limited  application. 

I.  Determination  as  Metallic  Mercury. 

a.  In  the  Dry  Way. 
The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  ^g.  66. 
Take  a  tube  eighteen  inches  long,  and  about  four  lines  wide,  made  of 
difficultly  fusible  glass,  and  sealed  at  one  end.     First  put  into  the  tube  a 

*  Ann»l.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  110,  176, 
t  Hill  Lehrbach  der  Chemie,  1,  511. 
t  AsnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Phum.  94»  220. 
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mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  powdered  chalk,  then  a  layer  of  qtiiek-^ 
lime,  these  two  will  occupy  the  space  from  a  to  b,     (Let  the  mixture  ibr 


Fig.  66. 

generating  carbonic  acid  take  up  about  two  inches.)  Then  add  the  inti* 
mate  mixture  of  the  substance  with  an  excess  of  quick>lime  (b'c)y  then 
the  lime-rinsings  of  the  mortar  {c-d),  then  a  layer  of  quick-lime  (d-e)^ 
and  lastly,  a  loose  stopper  of  asbestus  {e-f).  The  anterior  end  of  the 
tube  is  then  drawn  out,  and  bent  at  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle.  The  manipu* 
lations  in  the  processes  of  mixing  and  filling  being  the  same  as  in  organic 
analysis,  they  wUl  be  foimd  described  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  that 
subject. 

A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  are  sufficient. to  shake  the  contents  of 
the  tube  down  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  tube*  The  tube,  so  prepared  and  arranged,  is  now  placed  in  a  com- 
bustion furnace,  the  point  being  inserted  into  a  flask  containing  water, 
the  sur&ce  of  which  it  should  just  toUch,  so  that  the  opening  may  be  just 
closed. 

The  tube  is  now  surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  organic  analysis,  proceeding  slowly  from  «  to  a,  the  last  traces  of  mer- 
curial vapor  being  expelled  by  heating  the  mixture  at  the  sealed  end  of 
the  tube.  Whilst  the  tube  still  remains  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  the 
neck  is  cut  off  at/,  and  carefully  and  completely  rinsed  into  the  receiving 
flask,  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle.  The  small  globules  of  mercury 
which  have  distilled  over  are  united  into  a  large  one,  by  agitating  the  flask, 
and,  afler  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  -  perfectly  clear  water  is  decanted, 
and  the  mercury  poured  into  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  where  the 
greater  portion  of  die  water  still  adhering  to  it  is  removed  with  blotting- 
paper.  The  mercury  is  then  finally  dried  under  a  bell-jar,  over  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  imtil  the  weight  remains  constant.  Heat  must  not 
be  applied.  For  the  properties  of  the  metal,  see  §  84.  In  the  case  of 
sulphides,  in  order  to  avoid  the  presence  of  vapor  of  water  in  the  tube 
which  would  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chalk  is  replaced  by  magnesite.  Iodide 
of  mercury  cannot  be  completely  decomposed  by  lime.  To  analyse  this 
in  the  dry  way,  substitute  finely  divided  metallic  copper  for  the  lime  (H. . 
Rose*).  The  accuracy  of  the  results  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  care 
bestowed.  The  most  highly  accurate  results  are,  however,  obtained  by 
the  application  of  the  somewhat  more  complicated  modification  adopted  by 
Erdmann  and  Marchakd  for  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
mercury  and  of  sulphur.  For  the  details  of  this  modified  process,  I  refer 
to  the  original  essay,f  simply  remarking  here,  that  the  distillation  is  con- 
ducted, in  a  combustion  tube,  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that 

*  Fogg.  AnnaL  110,  546. 
t  Joum.  f.  pnkt  JChem.  81|  88(f ;  also  Phum.  Centnll^  1844,  854. 
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the  distillate  is  received  in  a  weighed  bulb  apparatus  with  the  outer  end 
filled  with  gold-leaf,  to  inaure  the  condensation  of  every  trace  of  mercury 
vapor.  This  way  of  receiving  and  condensing  may  be  employed  also  in 
the  analyeds  c^  amalgams  (KbNiQ*). 

b.  In  the  Wet  Way. 

The  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  precipitated,  in  a  flask,  with  an  excess  of  a  clear  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  mixture  is  boiled 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  After  some  time,  the  perfectly 
clear  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted  from  the  metallic  mercury,  which,  under 
&vourable  circumstances,  will  be  found  united  into  one  globule ;  if  this  is 
the  case,  the  globule  of  mercury  may  be  washed  at  once  by  decantation, 
first  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with  pure 
water ;  it  is  dried  as  in  a. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  particles  of  the  mercury  have  not  united, 
their  union  into  one  globule  may  as  a  rule  be  readily  effected  by  boiling  a 
short  time  with  some  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a 
few  drops  of  protochloride  of  tin  (having,  of  course,  previously  removed  by 
decantation  the  supernatant  dear  fluid).  For  the  properties  of  metallic 
mercury,  see  §  84. 

Instead  of  protochloride  of  tin,  other  reducing  agents  may  be  used, 
especially  phosphorous  acid  at  a  boiling  temperature.  This  method  gives 
accurate  results  only  when  conducted  with  the  greatest  care.  In  general 
a  little  mercury  is  lost  (Comp.  Expt.  No.  77). 

2.  Determinaiion  cls  Subchloride  of  Mercury. 

a.  After  H.  EosE.f  Mix  the  solution  of  mercury,  which  may  contain 
nitric  acid,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  excess  of  phosphorous  acid  (obtained 
by  the  deliquescence  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air),  allow  to  stand  12  hours 
in  the  cold  or  at  a  very  gentle  heat  (at  all  events  under  60°),  collect  the 
mercury,  now  completely  separated  as  subchloride,  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  with  hot  water,  dry  at  100*^,  and  weigh.  Results  perfectly  satis* 
fiictory. 

h.  Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  oxide  of  mercury,  which  may 
contain  nitric  acid,  widi  a  suflficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  (if 
enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  already  present),  add  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  (for  1  grm.  Hg  O  at  least  3  grm.  of  the  iron  salt),  then 
solution  of  soda  in  excess,  whereby  a  brownish-black  precipitate  falls,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  suboxide  of  mercury  and  protosesquioxide  of  iron  (2  Hg  O 
+  3  Fe  O  =  Hg,  O  +  Fe,  O J.  Digest  widi  shaking  for  a  few  minutes,  add 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  and  allow  to  stand,  shaking  every  now  and 
then,  till  the  dark-colored  precipitate  has  turned  pure  white,  i,e.  till  the 
suboxide  of  mercury  is  completely  converted  into  subchloride  by  the  free 
hydrochloric  acid.  Collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  100°,  and 
weigh.     Results  accurate  (Hemfel^ ). 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Mercury. 

The  solution  is  sufBciently  diluted,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  precipitated  with  clear  saturated  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  (or  in 
the  case  of  large  quantities,  by  passing  the  gas) ; — ^filter  afrer  allowing  the 

*  Joutn.  f.  pnJct.  Chem.  70,  64.  t  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  529. 

I  AniiaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Thum^  107,  97 ;  and  110^  177. 
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precipitate  a  short  time  to  deposit,  wash  quidLlj  with  cold  water,  diy  at 
100^,  and  weigh.     Results  very  satisfiictory. 

If  from  any  cause  {e,g,  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  free  chlorine,  or 
the  like)  the  precipitate  should  contain  free  sulphur,  the  filter  is  spread  out 
on  a  glass  plate,  the  precipitate  removed  to  a  porcelain  dish  hy  the  aid  of  a 
jet  from  the  wash-bottle,  and  warmed  for  some  time  with  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda.  The  filter  having  been  in  the  mean- 
while somewhat  dried  on  the  glass  plate,  is  replaced  in  the  funnel,  the 
supernatant  fiuid  is  poured  on  to  it,  the  treatment  with  sulphite  of  soda  is 
repeated,  and  the  precipitate  (now  free  from  sulphur),  is  finally  collected 
on  the  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.     Residts  very  good  (J.  Lowe*). 

Should  the  quantity  of  sulphur  mixed  with  the  precipitate  be  not  veiy 
large,  it  may  be  removed  also  as  follows :  the  precipitate  is  first  washed 
with  water,  then  twice  with  strong  alcohol,  then  repeatedly  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  till  a  few  drops  of  the  washings  evaporate  on  a  watch-glass 
without  leaving  a  residue.  (The  precipitate  is  retained  on  the  filter  through- 
out this  operation). 

Properties  of  the  sulphide  of  mercury  §  84. 

4.  Determination  as  Oxide^ 

In  the  salts  of  the  oxides  of  mercury,  with  nitrogen  acids,  the  metal 
may  be  very  conveniently  determined  in  the  form  of  oxide  (MARiGNACf ). 
For  this  purpose,  the  salt  is  heated  in  a  bulb-tube,  of  which  the  one  end, 
drawn  out  to  a  point,  dips  under  water,  the  other  end  being  connected 
with  a  gasometer,  by  means  of  which  diy  air  is  transmitted  through  the 
tube,  as  long  as  the  application  of  heat  is  continued.  In  this  way  complete 
decomposition  of  the  salt  is  readily  efifected,  without  reaching  the  tern* 
perature  at  which  the  oxide  itself  would  be  decomposed. 

5.  Volumetric  Methods, 

a.  The  merciuy  is  precipitated  as  subchloride,  according  to  2,  5,  and  the 
washed  precipitate  treated  as  in  §  117,  2,  &.     Results  good  (Hekpel^). 

b.  After  J.  J.  Scherer.||  The  nitrate  or  chloride  of  mercuiy  may  he 
directly  determined  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  reactions  are  as 
follows  :  3  (Hg  O,  N  0,)  +  2  (Na  O,  S,  0,)  =  (2  Hg  S  +  Hg  O,  N  O.)  +  2 
(Na  O,  S  0,)  +  2  N  O,  and  3  Hg  CI +  2  (Na  O,  S,  0,)  +  2  H  0  =  (2  HgS, 
Hg  CI)  +  2  (Na  O,  SO  J  +  2  H  01.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows 
in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  mercury  :  Mix  the  highly  dilute  solution  with  a 
little  free  nitric  acid  in  a  tall  glass  and  add  drop  by  drop  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda — 12'4  grm.  in  a  litre.  Each  drop  produces  an  intense 
yellow  cloud,  which  on  shaking  quickly  subsides  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  floe- 
culent  precipitate  (2  Hg  S  +  Hg  O,  NO^).  In  order  to  distinguish  clearly  the 
exact  end  of  the  reaction  Scherer  recommends  to  transfer  the  fiuid  towards 
the  end  to  a  measuring  flask,  to  take  out  ^  or  ^  of  the  clear  fluid,  and 
to  finish  with  this.  The  portion  of  hyposulphite  last  used  is  multiplied  by 
3  or  2,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  added  to  the  quantity  first  used.  1  c.  c.  of 
the  solution  corresponds  to  '015  mercury,  or  -0162  oxide  of  mercury. 
The  relation  is  not  changed  even  when  the  fluid  contains  another  acid 
(sulphuric,  phosphoric.) 

In  the  case  of  chloride  of  mercuiy,  the  highly  dilute  solution  is  mixed 

*  Jonrn.  f.  prakt.  Cliem.  77»  78.  f  Jahreeber.  von  Liebif;^  a.  Kopp,  1849,  594. 

X  Annal.  d.  Ch^m.  u.  Phann.  110, 176,  fl  His  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie^  I  618. 
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with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed,  nearly  to  boiling,  before 
banning  to  add  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  At  first  a  white  turbidity  is 
formed,  then  the  precipitate  separates  in  thick  flocks.  When  the  solution 
begins  to  appear  transparent,  the  precipitant  is  added  more  slowly.  In 
order  to  hit  iiie  end  of  the  reaction  exactly,  small  portions  must  be  filtered 
off  towards  the  close.  The  precipitate  must  be  completely  white ;  if  too 
much  hyposulphite  has  been  added,  it*is  grey  or  blackish,  and  the  experi- 
ment must  be  repeated.  Scherer  obtained  very  accurate  results.  Of 
course  no  other  metals  must  be  present  that  exert  a  decomposing  action  on 
h3rpoeulphite  of  soda. 

c.  After  LiEBio.*  This  method  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  phos- 
phate of  soda  precipitates  mercury  from  solutions  of  the  nitrate,  but  not  firom 
solutions  of  the  chloride,  in  the  form  of  a  fiocculent  white  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate, which  speedily  becomes  crystalline;  and  that  chloride  of  sodium,  there- 
fore, readily  redissolyes  this  precipitate  (as  long  as  it  remains  amorphous), 
phosphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  mercury  being  formed.  Consequently, 
if  we  know  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  soidium  required  to  redissolve  the 
precipitate,  we  learn  from  this  also  the  quantity  of  the  mercury ;  since 
every  equivalent  of  chloride  of  sodium  dissolves  an  equivalent  of  oxide  of 
mercury  (in  the  form  of  phosphate). 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Sodium^ 

The  decinormal,  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  used.  Every 
c  c.  of  this,  containing  0'005846  grm.  Na  CI,  corresponds  accordingly  to 
OOl080ofHgO. 

Preparation  of  the  Solution  of  Oxide  of  Mercury, 

According  to  Liebig,  this  solution — which  miwt,  of  course,  be  perfectly 
free  from  compounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  and  in  which  all 
the  mercury  must  be  present  in  the  state  of  oxide — should  contain  no  more 
than  about  0*2  grm.  oxide  of  mercury  in  10  c.  c.  Accordingly,  if  a  pre- 
liminary experiment  shows  it  to  have  a  higher  degree  of  concentration  it  is 
diluted  to  about  this  strength.  The  solution  must,  moreover,  contain  no 
foreign  metals,  nor  too  much  free  acid :  the  addition  of  from  3  to  4  c.  c.  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution,  must 
remove  all  acid  reaction.  If  too  much  -acid  is  present^  carbonate  of  soda 
must  be  added  until  basic  salt  precipitates,  which  latter  is  then  redissolved 
by  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid. 

Performance  of  the  Analytical  Process, 

There  are  two  different  methods  recommended,  both  of  which  it  is  best 
to  apply,  as  the  results  obtained  by  the  former  are  somewhat  too  high, 
those  by  the  latter  a  little  too  low.  The  results  being  combined,  the  two 
errors  cancel  each  other. 

Method  1.  Measure  off  into  a  beaker,  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  mercury, 
add  3  or  4  c.  c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  then  im- 
mediately, before  the  precipitate  has  had  time  to  become  crystalline,  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium,  untU  the  precipitate  is  just  redissolved ;  the  last 
portions  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  must  be  added  very  cautiously, 
to  avoid  addition  in  excess. 
Supposing  you  have  used  20*5  c.  c.  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 

now — 

*  AxiDal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  85,  807. 
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Method  2.  Measure  off  20*5  c.  c.  of  the  same  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  add  to  this  3  or  4  c.  c.  of  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  then 
solution  of  oxide  of  mercury  from  a  burette,  until  a  permanent  precipitate 
just  b^ins  to  form.  Supposing  this  has  taken  10*25  c.  c.  of  solution  of 
mercury,  then  20"6  +  20*5  =  41  c.  c.  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  have 
been  consumed  to  10  +  10*25  =  20*25  c.  c.  of  solution  of  oxide  of  mercury; 
now  1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  corresponds  to  0*01080 
j^rm.  oxide  of  mercury,  therefore  41  c.  c.  correspond  to  0*4428  grm.  oxide 
of  mercury,  which  quantity  is  consequently  contained  in  20*25  c.  c.  of  the 
analysed  solution. 

-  LiEBiG  has  proved  by  numerous  experiments  that  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding gives  very  nearly  accurate  results;  he  obtained,  for  instance, 
0-1878  grm.  instead  of  0*1870  grm.,  0*174  grm.  instead  of  0*1748  grm., 
0*1 668  grm.  instead  of  0*  1 664  grm.,  &c.  But  the  method  is  susceptible  only 
of  very  limited  application ;  for  which  reason  I  omit  giving  a  description 
of  Fb.  Mohr*s  modification  of  the  process,  which  consists  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  for  phosphate  of  soda*. 

\ 

§119. 

5.  Okide  of  Copper. 

a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  compoimds  of  oxide  of  copper  dissolve  in  water.  Metallic 
copper  is.  best  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  Oxide  of  copper,  and  those  of  iti 
salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
or  sidphuric  acid.  Sulphide  of  copper  is  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
or  it  is  heated  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the  separated 
sulphur  exhibits  a  pure  yellow  tint ;  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
or  chlorate  of  potassa  greatly  promotes  the  action  of  the  dilute  acid. 

b.  Determination, 

Copper  may  be  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide,  or  in  the  metallic  staU,  or 
as  subsulpkide  (§  85).  Into  the  fonn  of  oxide  it  is  converted  by  precipita^ 
tion,  or  ignition,  sometimes  with  previous  precipitation  as  sulphide.  The 
determination  as  subsulphide  is  preceded  usually  by  precipitation  either  as 
sulphide  or  as  subsulphocyanide.  Copper  may  be  determined  also  by 
various  volimietric  and  indirect  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation  as  Oxide, 

All  salts  of  oxide  of  copper  soluble  in  water,  and  also  those  of  the  in- 
soluble salts,  the  acids  of  which  m^  be  removed  upon  solution  in  nitric 
acid,  provided  no  non-volatile  organic  substances  be  present. 

b.  By  Precipitation,  preceded  by  Ignition  of  the  Compound. 

Such  of  the  salts  enimierated  sub  a  as  contain  a  non-volatile  organic 
substance,  thus  more  particularly  salts  of  copper  with  non- volatile  organic 
acids.  ^ 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Copper, 
All  compounds  of  copper  without  exception. 

*  See  hiB  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmeihode,  ii.  68. 
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cL  By  Igmtian, 

Salts  of  copper  with  oxygen  acids  that  are  readily  volatile  or  decom- 
poflable  at  a  high  temperature  (carbonate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  copper). 

2.  Metallic  Copper. 

Oxide  of  copper  in  all  Boludons  £ree  from  other  metals  precipitable  by 
zinc. 

.      8.   SUBSULFHIDE  OF   COPPER. 

*  Oxide  of  copper  in  all  cases  in  which  no  other  metals  are  present  that 
are  precipitable  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  sul- 
phocyanide  of  potassium. 

Of  the  several  methods  of  effecting  the  estimation  of  copper,  I  prefer — 
in  all  cases  where  the  choice  is  left  free  and  where  precipitation  cannot  be 
avoided — ^method  2,  as  the  process  is  more  rapidly  performed  than  is  the 
case  with   method   1,  while  the  results  are,  at  least,  equally  accurate. 
Method  3  finds  application  chiefly  in  separations  of  copper  from  other 
metala,  and   is,  as  now  carried  out,  veiy  exact  and  convenient.      The 
volumetric  methods  are  especially  adapted  for  technical  purposes,  but 
they  are  inferior  to  method  2  in  simplicity  and  accuracy.     For  technical 
purposes,  there  are,  besides  also  several  colorimetric  methods,  proposed 
by  Heine,  von  Hubert,  Jacquelain,  A.  Muller,  and  others,  which  are, 
all  of  Uiem,  based  upon  the  comparison  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide 
of  copper,  of  tmknown  strength,  with  others  of  known  strength.* 
•-    Levol's  indirect  method  of  estimating  copper,  which  is  based,  upon  the 
diminution  of  weight  suffered  by  a  strip  of  copper  when  digested  in  a  close- 
stoppered  flask  with  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  till  decolorization  is 
eflfected,  takes  too  much  time,  and  is  apt  to  give  &lse  results  (Phillips,! 
Erduann|).     The  latter  remark  applies  also  to  the  indirect  method  pro- 
posed by  Bunqe,  which  consists  in  boiling  the  solution  of  copper,  free  from 
nitric  acid  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  presence  of  some  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  a  flask,  with  a  weighed  strip  of  copper,  and,  after  decolorization  of 
tlie  fluid,  determining  the  loss  of  weight  suflered  by  the  copper. 

1^  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Copper, 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation  as  Oxide. 

a.  jFVom  Neutral  or  Acid  Solutions. 

Heat  the  rather  dilute  solution  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  to  ' 
incipient  ebullition,  add  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  pure  soda  or  potassa 
imtil  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  ceases,  and  keep  the  mixture  a  few 
minutes  longer  at  a  temperature  near  boiling.  Allow  to  subside,  filter  off 
the  fluid,  wash  ^e  precipitate  by  decantation  twice  or  thrice,  boiling  up 
each  time,  then  collect  it  on  the  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  dry, 
and  ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible,  as  directed  §  53.  Afrer  intense  igni- 
tion, and  having  added  the  ash  of  the  filter,  let  the  crucible  cool  in  the 
desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  action  of  reducing  gases  must  be  carefiilly 
guarded  against  in  Uie  process  of  ignition. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  though  mostly  from  want  of  proper  attention 
to  the  directions  here  given,  that  particles  of  the  oxide  of  copper  adhere 

*  This  subject  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  I  therefore  refer 
to  A).  Mnller,  das  Complement&rcolorimeter,  Chemnitz,  1864,  »nd  Bodemana's  Probir* 
kmiflt  von  Kni,  p.  222. 

t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  ii«  Fbarai.  81,  208.  t  Joom.  f.  prakt.  Chem., .  75,  211. 
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BO  tenaciously  to  the  dish  as  to  be  mechanically  irremovable.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  afler  washing  the  dish  thoroughly,  dissolve  the  adhering 
particles  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  over  the 
principal  mass  of  the  precipitated  oxide,  before  you  proceed  to  ignite  the 
latter.  Should  the  solution  be  rather  copious,  it  must  first  be  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  until  only  very  little  of  it  is  left.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  85. 

With  proper  attention  to  the  directions  h^re  given,  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method  are  quite  accurate,  otherwise  they  may  be  either  too  high 
or  too  low.  Thus,  if  the  solution  be  not  sufficiently  dilute,  the  pre* 
cipitant  will  &il  to  throw  down  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper ;  or,  if 
the  precipitate  be  not  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  it  will  retain 
a  portion  of  the  alkali ;  or,  if  the  ignited  precipitate  be  allowed  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  air,  before  it  is  weighed,  an  increase  of  weight  will  be  the 
result ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  weight,  if  the  oxide  be 
ignited  with  the  filter  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  as  thereby 
suboxide  woidd  be  formed.  Should  a  portion  of  the  oxide  have  suffered 
reduction,  it  must  be  reoxidized  by  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  evapo- 
rating cautiously  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  residue  to  a  gentle  heat^ 
increasing  this  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity. 

Let  it  be  an  invariable  rule  to  test  the  filtrate  for  copper  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  water.  If,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  compliance  with  the 
directions  here  given,  the  addition  of  this  reagent  produces  a  precipitate, 
or  imparts  a  brown  tint  to  the  fiuid,  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  organic  matter ;  in  that  case,  concentrate  the  filtrate  and  waidi- water 
by  evaporation,  acidify,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  treat 
the  precipitated  sulphide  as  directed  in  c,  and  add  the  oxide  obtained  to 
the  first  precipitate  in  the  filter.  It  is  also  highly  advisable  not  to  neglect 
dissolving  the  oxide  of  copper,  after  weighing,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
order  to  detect,  and,  if  necessary,  estimate,  any  silicic  acid  which  might  be 
present. 

/3.  From  Alkaline  Solutions, 
From  ammoniacal  solutions  also,  oxide  of  copper  may  be  precipitated  by 
soda  or  potassa.  In  the  main,  the  process  is  conducted  as  in  a.  After 
precipitation  the  mixture  is  heated,  until  the  supernatant  fiuid  has  become 
perfectly  colorless ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  ofl"  with  the  greatest  possible 
expedition.  If  allowed  to  cool  with  the  precipitate  in  it  a  small  portion  of 
the  latter  would  redissolve. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Oande,  preceded  by  Ignition  of  the  Substance. 
Heat  the  substance  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  organic  matter 

present  is  totally  destroyed ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
filter,  if  necessary,  and  treat  the  clear  solution  as  directed  in  a,  a. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Copper, 

Precipitate  the  solution — which  is  best  neutral,  or  slightly  acid,  but 
sliould  not  contain  a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid — according  to  the  quantify 
of  copper  present,  either  by  the  addition  of  strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water,  or  by  passing  the  gas.  When  the  precipitate  has  fully  subsided, 
and  you  have  made  sure  diat  the  supernatant  fiuid  is  no  longer  colored  or 
precipitated  by  strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  filter  off  quickly, 
wash  the  precipitate  without  intermission  with  water  containing  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  dry  on  the  filter  with  some  expedition ;  transfer  the 
dried  precipitate  to  a  beaker,  incinerate  tJie  filter  in  a  smaU  porcelain  disb. 
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add  the  ask  to  the  precipitate,  treat  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  add 
some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  gently  until  the  separated  sulphur 
appears  of  a  pure  yellow  colour ;  dilute  now  with  water,  filter,  and  preci- 
pitate as  directed  in  a. 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  copper,  as  sulphide,  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  or  an  alkaline  sulphide,  it  may  also  be  precipitated  with  hyposul- 
phite of  soda.  To  this  end,  the  solution  of  copper  (which,  if  necessary, 
must  be  freed  as  far  as  practicable  from  hydrochloric  add  and  nitric  acid, 
by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  add)  is  sufficiently  diluted,  heated  to 
boiling,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  long  as  a 
black  precipitate  forms.  As  soon  as  this  has  subsided,  leaving  only  sus- 
pended sulphur  in  the  supernatant  fluid,  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  is 
complete.  The  predpitate  is  subsulphide  of  copper  (Cu,  S);  it  may 
easily  be  washed  without  risk  of  oxidation  (Fuuolot*).  It  is  finally  con- 
verted into  oxide  as  directed  in  1,  a. 

Instead  of  converting  the  sulphide  or  subsulphide  of  copper  into  oxide, 
I  always  prefer  to  weigh  them  as  subsulphide,  see  3. 

d.  By  Ignition. 

The  salt  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crudble,  and  exposed  to  a 
veiy  gentle  heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  intense  redness ;  the 
residue  is  then  weighed. 

As  nitrate  of  copper  spirts  strongly  when  ignited,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  put  it  into  a  smidl  covered  platinum  crucible,  and  to  place  the  latter  in 
a  large  one,  also  covered.  With  proper  care,  the  results  are  accurate. 
Copper  salts  with  organic  acids  may  also  be  converted  into  oxide  by  simple 
ignition.  To  this  end,  the  residue  first  obtained,  which  contains  suboxide, 
is  completely  oxidized,  by  repeated  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and  igni- 
tion. However,  a  loss  of  substance  is  generally  incurred  in  this  process, 
from  Ihe  difficulty  of  avoiding  spirting. 

2.  Determination  a«  Metallic  Copper.^ 

This  method  has  been  in  constant  use  in  my  laboratory  for  several 
years,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  From  my  own  experience  I  can 
recommend  the  following  process  as  best  suited  to  effect  the  object  in 
view. 

Introduce  the  solution  of  copper,  after  having,  if  required,  first  freed  it 
from  nitric  acid,  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid, 
into  a  weighed  platinum  dish ;  dilute,  if  necessary,  with  some  water, 
throw  in  a  piece  of  zinc,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  residue,  and 
add,  if  necessary,  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a 
moderate  evolution  of  hydrogen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  -evolution 
should  be  too  brisk,  owing  to  too  large  excess  of  add,  add  a  little  water. 
Cover  the  dish  with  a  watch-glass,  which  is  afterwards  rinsed  into  the 
dish  with  the  aid  of  a  waahing-bottle.  The  separation  of  the  copper 
begins  immediately ;  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  deposited  on  the  platinum 
in  form  of  a  solid  coating ;  another  portion  separates,  more  particularly 

*  Jonm.  f.  pmkt.  Ghem.  61,  105. 

■f  Hie  method  of  precipitatiDg  copper  by  iron  or  zioc,  and  weighing  it  in  the 

metallic  form,  wm  propoeed  long  ago  ;  see  Pfaifs  Handbuoh  der  anal^tiflchen  Ghemie, 

Altona,  1822,  Bd.  2,  Seite  269,  where  the  reasons  are  given  for  preferring  zinc  as  a 

precipitant^   and  snlphuretted  hydrogen  is  recommended  as  a  test  for  ascertaining 

whether  the  precipitation  is  complete.     I  mention  this  with  reference  to  Fr.  Mohr's 

puper  in  the  AniiaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  96,  215,  and  Bodemann's  Probirkonst  von 

kfldi,  Seite  220. 
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from  concentrated  solutions,  in  the  form  of  red  spongy  masses.  Applica- 
tion of  heat,  though  it  promotes  the  reaction,  is  not  absolutely  necessary ; 
but  there  must  always  be  sufficient  free  acid  present  to  keep  up  the  evola- 
tion  of  hydrogen.  After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour  or  two,  ^e  whole  of 
the  copper  haa  separated.  To  make  sure  of  this,  test  a  small  portion  of 
the  supernatant  ^uid  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water ;  if  this  iails  to 
impart  a  brown  tint  to  it,  you  may  safely  assume  that  the  precipitation  of 
the  copper  is  complete.  Ascertain  now,  also,  whether  the  zinc  is  entirely 
dissolved,  by  feeling  about  for  any  hard  lumps  with  a  glass  rod,  and 
observing  whether  renewed  evolution  of  hydrogen  will  take  place  upon 
addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  results  are  satis&ctoiy  in  this 
respect  also,  press  itie  copper  together  with  the  glass  rod,  decant  the  clear 
fluid,  which  is  an  easy  operation,  pour,  without  loss  of  time,  boiling  water 
into  the  dish,  decant  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  until  the  washings 
are  quite  free  from  hydrochloric  acid.  Decant  the  water  now  as  far  as 
practicable,  rinse  the  dish  with  strong  alcohol,  place  in  the  water>bath, 
and,  when  the  copper  is  perfectly  dry,  let  it  cool,  and  weigh.  If  you  have 
no  platinum  dish,  the  precipitation  may  be  effected  also  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  or  glass  dish ;  but  it  wUl,  in  that  case,  take  a  longer  time,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  galvanic  antagonism  between  platinum  and  zinc ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  copper  will  be  obtained  in  loose  masaes,  and  not 
firmly  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible  or  dish,  as  in  the  case  of  preci- 
pitation in  platinum  vessels. 

The  results  are  very  accurate.  The  direct  experiment.  No.  78,  gave 
100-0 and  10006,  instead  of  100.  Fr.  Mohr  (he,  cit,)  obtained  equally 
satisfactory  results  by  precipitating  in  a  porcelain  crucible.* 

d.  Determination  a»  Suhsulphide  of  Copper. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide, — ^Precipitate  the  copper  as  in  1,  c, 
dry,  transfer  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  add  die  filter-ash  and  some  pure 
powdered  sulphur  and  ignite  strongly  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (§  108, 
figs.  61  and  62).  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  gas<blowpipe.  The  results 
are  very  accurate  (H.  RosEf). 

This  method,  which  was  recommended  by  Berzelius,  and  afterwards  by 
Brunker,  has  only  lately  received  a  very  practical  form,  frx)m  the  appa- 
ratus introduced  by  H.  Rose.  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it. 
In  my  own  laboratory  it  is  in  frequent  use. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Subsulphocyanide,  afler  RiVOT.J  —  The 
solution  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  nitric  acid  and  free  chlorine, 
and  not  too  acid.  Add  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous  acid  in  sufii- 
cient  quantity,  and  then  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  The 
copper  precipitates  as  white  subsulphocyanide.  It  is  filtered  after  standing 
some  time,  washed  and  dried,  mixed  with  sulphur,  ignited  in  hydrogen  in 
the  apparatus  alluded  to  in  a,  and  this  ignition  with  sulphur  is  repeated 
till  the  weight  is  constant.  The  precipitate  may  also  be  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dried  at  100^,  and  then  weighed.  The  experiment.  No. 
80,  conducted  in  the  latter  way,  gave  99*66  instead  of  100. 

c.  Oxide  and  suboxide  of  copper,  sulphate,  and  many  other  salts  of 

*  Storer  (On  the  allocs  of  copper  and  zino,  Cambridge,  1860,  p.  47)  says  that  the 
precipitated  copper  retauiB  water,  but  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case  (See  Expt 
No.  79). 

t  Fogg.  AnnaL  110,  188. 
$  Compt  rend.  88,  808 ;  Joom.  f.  prakt  Chem.  62,  252. 
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copper  may  be  directlj  converted  into  subsulphide,  by  mbdng  with 
sulphur  and  igniting  in  hydrogen  as  in  a  (H.  Rose,  loc.  cit).  The  results 
are  thoroughly  satisfiictory. 

4.  Volumetric  Methods. 

Of  the  numerous  proposals  omder  this  head,  the  following  are  the 
best. 

a.  ScHWABz's  Method.* 

If  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
a  tartrate  of  an  alkali,  and  solution  of  soda  added,  a  deep  blue  fluid  is 
produced.  If  this  is  warmed,  and  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  grape-sugar 
added,  the  whole  of  the  copper  precipitates,  aiVer  a  short  time,  in  the  form 
of  suboxide.  On  warming  this  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  it  dissolves,  the  following  transposition  taking  place : 

Cu^O +  Fe,Cl,  + H Cl=  2  Cu C1  + 2FeCl +  H0. 

Each  equivalent  of  copper  consequently  reduces  one  equivalent  of  iron 
firom  the  state  of  sesquichloride  to  that  of  protochloride.  From  the  quan- 
tity obtained  of  the  latter,  we  may  accordingly  ascertain  the  amount  of 
the  copper. 

The  analytical  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — ^Dissolve  the  substance 
in  water  or  nitric  acid,  mix  in  a  capacious  porcelain  dish,  in  the  cold,  with 
a  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  add  solution  of  potassa  or 
soda  in  excess.  Mix  the  dark  blue  fluid  now  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  grape-sugar  or  milk-sugar,  and  warm  on  the  water- 
bath,  until  the  fluid  shows  a  brown  color  on  the  border,  which  is  a  sign 
that  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  precipitated,  and  that  the  alkali  begins  to 
act  upon  the  sugar,  imparting  a  brown  tint  to  it.  When  the  precipitate 
has  subsided,  Alter.  The  filtrate  appears,  in  most  cases,  of  a  deep  brown 
color,  which  forms  a  muddy  yellowiiah  layer  with  the  wash-water ;  how- 
ever, this  disappears  immediately  upon  stirring  the  fluid — a  proof  that  it 
does  not  proceed  from  any  suboxide  of  copper  having  passed  through  the 
filter.  Wash  the  precipitated  suboxide  of  copper  with  hot  water,  until  the 
wash-water  comes  through  perfectly  colorless;  particles  of  the  suboxide 
adhering  firmly  to  the  di^  are  leil  in  the  latter.  Put  the  filter  with  the 
suboxide  into  the  dish,  add  solution  of  pure  sesquichloride  of  iron  (firee 
fi:om  nitric  acid,  firee  chlorine,  and  protochloride)  in  slight  excess,  and  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  gently,  with  stirring,  which  will  suffice 
to  redissolve  the  ^bchloride  of  copper  at  first  formed.  Filter  the  green 
solution  into  a  capacious  flask,  wash  die  remains  of  the  first  filter  thoroughly 
with  hot  water ;  let  the  fluid  cool  down  to  about  25°,  and  estimate  the 
quantity  of  protochloride  of  iron  formed,  as  directed  §  112,  2.  Every  28 
parts  of  iron  found  in  the  state  of  protoxide  or  protochloride  correspond  to 
31'7  parts  of  copper.  The  results  are  satis&ctory.  Direct  experiments 
gave  99-4  and  1002,  instead  of  100. 

Fr.  Mohb"}"  dissolves  the  suboxide  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
addition  of  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  instead  of  in 
sesquicZiioride  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  dilutes,  and  determines  the 
strength  of  the  solution  of  subchloride  of  copper,  without  removing  the 
filter.  He  obtained  9851,  and  9868,  instead  of  100.  The  experiments 
made  in  my  own  laboratory,  in  the  same  way,  gave  98*08  and  9908,  in- 

*  AmuJ.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbann.  84,  84. 
t  Lehrboch  der  Titrirmeihode,  202. 
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stead  of  100.  The  reason  why  this  method  is  so  apt  to  give  inaocnrate 
results  is,  t])at  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  subchloride  of  copper  attracts 
oxygen  much  more  rapidly  than  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron.  I 
cannot  regard,  therefore,  Mohr*s  modification  in  the  light  of  an  improre- 
ment  of  Schwarz's  method. 

« 

J.  Fleitmann^s  Method.* 

If  you  have  an  acid  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  copx>er 
with  zinc,  exactly  as  directed  in  2,  digest  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until 
the  zinc  is  completely  dissolved,  remove  any  iron  which  the  solution 
may  have  contained,  by  thorough  .washing  of  me  copper,  and  add  solution 
of  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  copper  dissolves 
speedily,  giving  two  equivalents  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Dilute,  and  deter- 
mine with  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  56  of  iron,  which  are 
present  as  protoxide,  correspond  to  31*7  of  copper.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  this  method  of  determining  copper  will  be  found  more  convenient 
than  method  2  only  in  cases  where  the  operator  has  to  make  a  whole  series 
of  analyses.  The  results,  obtained  in  an  indirect  way,  can  never  attain  the 
accuracy  which  the  direct  weighing  of  copper  affords ;  still  the  difference 
generally  does  not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

If  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid  or  metals  reducible  by  zinc  (e.^., 
bismuth,  lead),  the  precipitation  is  effected  in  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper — which  must  be  filtered,  if  necessary — by  warming  it  moderately 
with  fine  zinc  raspings  or  filings,  until  the  blue  color  of  the  fiuid  has  dis- 
appeared, and  the  copper  is  completely  precipitated.  The  precipitated 
copper  is  first  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  then  digested  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  excess  of  zinc,  after  this  washed  again  with 
water,  and  treated  finally  as  directed  above. 

c.  De  Haen*s  Method.f 

I  recommend  this  method,  which  was  devised  in  my  own  laboratory  J 
as  more  especially  applicable  in  cases  where  small  quantities  of  copper  are 
to  be  estimated  in  an  expeditious  way.  The  method  is  based  upon  the 
&ct  that,  when  a  salt  of  oxide  of  copper  in  solution  is  mixed  with  iodide 
of  potassium  in  excess,  subiodide  of  copper  and  firee  iodine  are  formed, 
the  latter  remaining  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium : 
2  (CuO,  S  O,)  +  2  K I  =  Cu,  I  +  2  (K  O,  S  O,)  + 1.  Now,  by  estimating  the 
iodine  by  Bunsen*s  method,  or  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  (|  146),  we  learn 
the  quantity  of  copper,  as  1  eq.  iodine  (127)  corresponds  to  2  eq.  copper 
(63*4).  The  following  is  the  most  convenient  way  of^  proceeding.  Dis- 
solve the  compound  of  copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  best  to  a  neutral  solution ; 
a  moderate  excess  of  firee  sulphuric  acid,  however,  does  not  injuriously 
affect  the  process.  Dilute  the  solution,  in  a  measuring  flask,  to  a  definite 
volume;  100  c.  c.  should  contain  firom  1  to  2  grm.  oxide  of  copper.  Intro- 
duce now  about  10  c.  c.  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  (1  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  10  water)  into  a  large  beaker,  add  10  c.  c.  of  the  copper  solution, 
mix,  and  then  proceed  without  delay  to  determine  the  separated  iodine, 
either  with  sulphurous  acid  and  iodine  (§  146,1),  or  with  hyposulphite  of 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  98,  141.  f  Ibid.  91,  287. 

X  Brown  (Quart.  Jouro.  of  the  Chem.  Soc.  z.  65),  who  published  this  m  »  new 
method  in  1857»  must  have  been  igoorant  of  its  previous  publication  in  1854.  The 
little  variation,  too,  of  determining  the  iodine  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  (according  to 
Schwarz)  instead  of  with  sulphurous  acids  (according  to  Bunsen),  may  bo  found  in 
Hohr^B  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  L  387  (1855). 
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aoda  (§  146,  2).  The  copper  solution  must  be  free  from  seaquioxide  of  iron 
and  other  bodies  which  decompose  iodide  of  potassium,  also  free  nitric 
acid,  and  free  hydrochloric  acid.  With  strict  attention  to  these  rules,  the 
resuha  are  accurate.  De  Haen  obtained,  for  instance,  0*3567  instead  of 
0-3566  of  sulphate  of  copper,  9989  and  1001  instead  of  100  of  metallic 
copper.  Further  experiments  (No.  81)  have  convinced  me,  however,  that, 
though  the  results  attainable  by  this  method  are  satis&ctory,  they  are  not 
always  quite  so  accurate  as  would  be  supposed  from  the  above  figures 
given  by  De  Haen.  Acting  upon  Fr.  Mohr's  suggestion,  I  tried  to  coun- 
teract the  injurious  influence  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  by  adding  to 
the  solution  containing  nitric  acid  first  ammonia  in  excess,  then  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  slight  excess ;  the  result  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  some 
hydrochloric  acid,  will,  even  af)»r  a  short  time,  begin  to  liberate  iodine 
firom  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

d.  Carl  Mohr's  Method;  H.  Fleck's  Modification.* 

The  proposal  to  take  the  action  of  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  for  estimating 
copper  is  due  to  Carl  MoHR.f 

The  azure  blue  color  disappears,  Cu,  Cy,  N  H^  Cj  and  K  O  are  formed, 
while  1  eq.  of  cyanogen  is  separated,  which,  acting  on  the  free  ammonia, 
gives  urea,  oxalate  of  urea,  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  formiate  of  ammonia 
(Liebig}). 

The  decomposition  is  not  always  the  same,  the  quantity  and  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  ammonia  has  a  marked  influence  on  it,  comp.  Liebiq 
(loc.  cit.),  also  my  own  experiments  (No.  82,  a),  from  which  it  appears  that 
neutral  ammonia  salts  also  affect  the  results. 

Fleck  (loc.  dt.)  proposes  the  following  modification : — 

Instead  of  caustic  ammonia  use  a  solution  of  seaquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
(1  in  10),  warm  the  mixture  to  about  60**,  and  in  order  to  render  the  end- 
reaction  plainer  add  2  drops  of  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (1  in 
20) ;  the  blue  color  of  the  solution  is  not  altered  by  this  addition,  nor  is  its 
clearness  affected.  The  value  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  is  first 
determined,  by  means  of  copper  solution  of  known  strength,  and  it  is  then 
employed  on  the  copper  solution  to  be  examined.  On  dropping  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  into  the  blue  solution  warmed  to  60^,  the  odor  of 
cyanogen  is  plainly  perceptible,  and  the  color  gradually  disappears.  As  soon 
as  the  anmioniacal  double  salt  of  copper  is  destroyed,  the  solution  becomes 
red  from  the  formation  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  without  any  precipitate 
appearing,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  final  dtrop  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
this  red  color  in  its  turn  vanishes,  so  that  the  fluid  now  appears  quite 
colorless. 

The  method  thus  modified  yields,  it  is  true,  better,  but  still  only  ap- 
proximate results.  1 1  Where  such  are  good  enough,  the  method  is  certainly 
convenient.  I  have  found  that  the  presence  of  ammonia  salts  is  here  also 
not  without  influence  (Expt.  No.  82,  b) ;  on  this  account  the  method  seems 

*  Poljrteohn.  Gentralbl.  1859,  1818. 
f  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  94,  198 ;  Fr.  Mohi^B  Lehrbach  der  l^trirmethode, 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  95»  118. 
I  lo  six  ezperimentB,  in  which  he  had  puiposely  added  different  quantitiee  of  car- 
hofnate  of  ammonia,  Fleck  oaed  for  100  o.  c  copper  solution,  in  the  minimum  15*2,  in 
the  tnft-gSmwtn  ]5'75,  in  the  mean  15*46  o.  c  cyanide  of  potaaeium  solution. 
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to  be  applicable  only,  if  the  standardiziDg  of  the  cyanide  of  potaasiuxn 
and  the  acti^  analyses  are  performed  under  very  similar  circumstances. 

§  120. 

6.  Terozide  of  Bismxtth. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  bismuth,  the  teroxide,  and  all  other  compounds  of  that  metal, 
are  dissolved  best  in  nitric  acid,  more  or  less  diluted.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  bismuth,  if  concentrated, 
cannot  be  evaporated  without  loss  of  chloride  of  bismuth. 

b.  Determination. 

Bismuth  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  teroxide,  of  chromcUef  of  sulphide  or 
in  the  metallic  state.  The  compounds  of  bismuth  are  converted  into 
teroxide  by  ignition,  by  precipitation  as  basic  carbonate,  or  by  repeated 
evaporation  of  the  nitrate  solution.  These  are  sometimes  preceded  by 
separation  as  sulphide.  The  determination  as  metallic  bismuth  is  fre- 
quently preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  or  as  basic  chloride. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

All  compounds  of  bismuth  which  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  to  nitrate,  no 
other  acid  remaining  in  the  solution. 

b.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids. 
/3.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  organic  acids. 

c.  By  Evaporation. 
Bismuth  in  nitric  add  solution. 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Bismuth. 
All  compounds  of  bismuth  without  exception. 

2.  Chroicate  of  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 
All  compounds  named  in  1,  a. 

3.  Sulphide  of  Bismuth. 
The  compoimds  of  bismuth  without  exception. 

4.  Metallic  Bismuth. 

The  oxide  and  its  salts,  the  sulphide,  the  basic  chloride,  in  which  latter 
form  the  bismuth  may  be  precipitated  out  of  all  its  solutions. 

1.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Teroxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 
Mix  the  solution  of  bismuth  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  very  sUght 
excess,  and  heat  for  some  time  nearly  to  boiling ;  filter,  dry  the  preci- 
pitate, and  ignite  in  the  manner  directed  {  116,  1  (Ignition  of  carbonate  of 
lead)  ;  the  process  of  ignition  serves  to  convert  the  carbonate  into  the  pure 
teroxide  of  bismuth.  Should  the  solution  be  too  concentrated,  dilute  with 
water,  previously  to  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  whether  the 
dilution  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
residue,  see  §  86. 
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The  method  gives  accurate  results,  though  generally  a  trifle  too  low, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  carbonate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Were  you  to  attempt  to  precipitate  bismuth,  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  from  solutions  containing  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
you  would  obtain  incorrect  results,  since  with  the  basic  carbonate, 
basic  sulphate  or.  basic  chloride  would  be  precipitated,  which  are  not 
decomposed  by  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Were  you  to  filter 
off  the  precipitate  without  warming,  a  considerable  loss  would  be  sus- 
tained, as  the  whole  of  the  basic  carbonate  would  not  have  been  separated 
(Expt.  No.  83). 

h.  By  IgrUtum, 

a.  Compoimds  like  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  are 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  their  weight  remains  constant. 

/3.  Compounds  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  with  organic  acids  are  treated 
like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  oxide  of  copper  (§  119,  1,  d.). 

c.  By  Ev<g)oration. 

The  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  evaporated,  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  the 
water-bath,  till  the  neutral  salt  remains  in  syrupy  solution ; — add  water, 
loosen  the  white  crust  that  is  formed  with  a  glass  rod  from  the  sides,  eva- 
porate again  on  a  water-bath,  reprecipitate  with  water,  and  repeat  the 
whole  operation  three  or  four  times.  After  the  dry  mass  on  the  waters- 
bath  has  ceased  to  smell  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  thoroughly, 
'  and  then  treated  with  cold  water  containing  a  little  nitrate  of  ammonia 
(1  in  500) ;  afler  the  residue  and  fluid  have  been  a  short  time  together, 
filter,  wa^  with  the  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  dry  and  ignite 
(§  53).     Besults  very  satisfiu^tory  (J.  Lowe*). 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Ter sulphide  of  Bismuth, 

Dilute  the  solution  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  (to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt),  and  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  or  gas ;  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  test  a  portion 
of  ihe  supernatant  fluid  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water ;  if  it  remains 
clear,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  bismuth  is  completely  precipitated,  filter  (the 
filtrate  should  smell  strongly  of  H  S),  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Or  mix  with  ammonia  tmtil  the  firee 
acid  is  neutralized,  and  then  add  sulphide  of  anmionium  in  excess. 

The  washed  precipitate  may  now  be  weighed  in  three  different  forms, 
viz.,  as  sulphide,  as  metal,  or  as  oxide.  The  treatment  in  the  two  former 
cases  will  be  described  in  3  and  4 :  in  the  latter  case  proceed  as 
follows : — 

Spread  the  filter  out  on  a  glass  plate  and  remove  the  precipitate  to  a 
vessel  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  from  the  wash-bottle— or,  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  put  the  precipitate  and  filter  together  into  the  vessel — ^and  heat 
gently  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  until  complete  decomposition  is 
effected ;  the  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water  lightly  acidulated  with 
acetic  or  nitric  acid,  and  filtered,  the  filter  being  wa^ed  with  the  acidu- 
lated water ;  the  filtrate  is  then  finally  precipitated  as  directed  in  a. 

2.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Chromate  of  Teroxide,     (J.  LoWEf ). 
Pour  the  solution  of  teroxide  of  bismuth,  which  must  be  as  neutral  as 

*  Jooni.  I  pnkt.  Ghem.  7i,  844.  t  Ibid.  67,  464 
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possible,  and  must,  if  necessary,  be  first  freed  from  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid  bj  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  into  a  warm  solution  of  pure 
bichromate  of  potassa  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  stirring,  and  take  care  to 
leave  the  alkaline  chromate  slightly  in  excess.  Rinse  the  vessel  which 
Contained  the  solution  of  bismuth  with  water  containing  nitric  acid  into 
the  porcelain  dish.  The  precipitate  formed  must  be  orange-yellow,  and 
dense  throughout ;  if  it  is  flocculent,  and  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  this  is  a  sign  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  chromate  of  potassa ;  in 
which  case  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  this  salt,  taking  care,  however,  to  guard 
against  too  great  an  excess,  and  boil  until  the  precipitate  presents  the 
proper  appearance.  Boil  the  contents  of  the  dish  for  ten  minutes,  with 
stirring ;  then  wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  repeated  boiling  with  water 
and  decantation  on  to  a  weigned  filter,  at  last  thoroughly  on  the  latter 
with  boiling  water;  dry  at  about  120°,  and  weigh.  For  the  pro- 
perties and  composition  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  86.  Besults  Teiy 
satis&ctory. 

3.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Sulfhide, 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  sulphide  according  to  1,  ^.  If  the  precipi- 
tate contains  sulphur,  extract  the  latter  by  boiling  with  solution  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  or  by  treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  (compare  the  determi- 
nation of  mercury  as  sulphide,  §  118,  3),  coUect  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry 
at  100°,  and  weigh. 

The  drying  must  be  conducted  with  caution.  At  first  the  precipitate 
loses  weight,  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  then  it  gains  weight,  from  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  you  should  weigh  every  half  hour,  and 
take  the  lowest  weight  as  the  correct  one.  Compare  Expl.  No.  58. 
Properties  and  composition,  §  86,  e. 

The  sulphide  of  bismuth  cannot  be  conveniently  converted  into  the 
metallic  state  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  as  its  complete  decomposition  is  a 
work  of  considerable  time.  As  regards  reduction  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, see  4. 

4.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Metal, 

The  oxide,  sulphide,  or  basic  chloride  that  are  to  be  reduced  are  fused 
in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  five  times  their  quantity  of  ordinary  cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  crucible  must  be  large  enough.  In  the  case  of  oxide 
and  basic  chloride,  the  reduction  is  completed  in  a  short  time  at  a  gentle 
heat ;  sulphide,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  longer  fusion  and  a  higher 
temperature.  The  operation  has  been  successful,  if  on  treatment  with 
water  metallic  grains  are  obtained.  These  grains  are  first  washed  com- 
pletely and  rapidly  with  water,  then  with  weak,  and  lastly  with  strong 
spirit,  dried  and  weighed.  If  you  have  been  reducing  the  sulphide,  and 
on  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water  a  black  powder  (a  mixture  of  bis- 
muth with  sulphide  of  bismuth)  is  visible,  besides  the  metallic  grains,  it  is 
necessary  to  fuse  the  former  again  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  crucible  is  attacked,  and  particles  of 
porcelain  are  found  mixed  with  the  metallic  bismuth ;  to  prevent  this  from 
spoiling  the  analysis,  weigh  the  crucible  together  with  a  small  dried  filter 
before  the  experiment,  collect  the  metal  on  the  filter,  dry  and  weigh  the 
crucible  with  the  filter  and  bismuth  again.     Kesults  good  (H.  Ross*). 

The  precipitation  of  bismuth  as  basic  chloride,  and  the  reduction  of  the 

*•  Pogg.  AniwL  91^104,  and  110, 186.   . 
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latter  ^th  cyanide  of  potassium,  has  only  lately  been  recommended  by 
H.  Rose.*  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — ^nearly  neutralize  any 
lazge  excess  of  acid  that  may  be  present  with  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia, 
add  chloride  of  sodium  in  sufficient  quantity  (if  hydrochloric  acid  is  not 
already  present),  and  then  a  rather  large  quantity  of  water.  After  allow- 
ing to  stand  some  time,  test  whether  a  portion  of  the  clear  supernatant 
fluid  ia  rendered  turbid  by  a  further  addition  of  water ;  and  then,  if  re- 
quired, add  water  to  the  whole  till  the  precipitation  is  complete.  Finally, 
filter  tlie  precipitate,  wash  completely  with  cold  water,  dry  and  fuse 
according  to  the  directions  just  given  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  less 
advisable  to  diy  the  precipitate  at  100^,  weigh  and  calculate  the  metal 
present  from  the  formula  2  Bi  O,  +  Bi  CI ,  as  washing  causes  a  slight 
alteration  in  its  composition,  and  if  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric, phosphoric  acids,  &c.,  it  is  liable  to  contain  aznall  quantities  of 
these  acids.    Besults  accurate. 
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7.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 
a.  Solution, 

Cadmium,  its  oxide,  and  all  the  other  compounds  insoluble  in  water, 
are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid. 

h.  Detertnmation. 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  oande,  or  in  that  of  sulphide 

(§  87). 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  b.  By  Ignition, 

The    compoimds    of     cadmium  Salts  of  cadmium  with   readily 

which  are  soluble  j  in  water ;    the    volatile  or  easily  decomposable  in- 
inaoluble    compounds,  the  acid  of    organic  oxygen  acids, 
which  is  removed    upon    solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  salts  of  cad- 
mium with  organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Cadmium. 
All  compounds  of  cadmium  without  exception. 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Cadmium, 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  wash  the  precipitated 

carbonate  of  cadmium,  and  convert  it,  by  ignition,  into  the  state  of  pure 

oxide.     The  precipitation  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  zinc,  §  108,  1,  a. 

The  oxide  of  cadmium  which  adheres  to  the  filter  may  easily  be  reduced 

and  volatilized;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to   be  cautious.     In  the  first 

place  choose  a  thin  filter,  transfer  the  dried  precipitate  as  completely  as 

poasible  to  the  crucible,  replace  the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  moisten  it 

with  nitrate  of  ammonia  solution,  allow  to  dry,  and  then  bum  carefully  in 

a  coil  o£  platinum  wire.     Let  the  ash  fall  into  the  crucible  containing  the 

tPfifM  of  ^e  precipitate,  ignite  carefully,  avoiding  the  action  of  reducing 

*  Fogg.  AnaaL  110,  425. 
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gases,  and  finally  weigh.   For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  reaidue, 
see  §  87.     Residts  good. 

b.  By  Ignitwru 
Same  process  as  for  zinc,  §  108,  1,  c, 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Cadmium, 

Neutral  or  acid  solutions  are  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water  or  gas,  which  must  be  used  in  sufficient  excess.  The  presence  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  may— -especially 
if  the  solution  is  not  enough  diluted — ^prevent  complete  precipitation^ 
hence  such  an  excess  should  be  avoided,  and  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
should  in  all  cases  be  tested,  by  the  addition  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
stdphuretted  hydrogen  water  to  a  portion,  before  being  filtered.  Alkaline 
solutions  of  cadmium  may  be  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
If  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  free  from  admixed  sulphur,  it  may  be  at 
once  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  100^,  aad  weighed ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  contains  free  sulphur,  it  may  be  purified  by  boiling  with  a 
solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  or  by  treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(see  Stdphide  of  mercury,  §  118,  3).  Results  accurate.  The  precipita- 
tion of  sulphur  may  occasionally  be  obviated  by  adding  to  the  cadmium 
solution  cyanide  of  potassium  tiU  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved^ 
and  then  precipitating  this  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

If  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  not  to  be  weighed  as  such,  warm  it,  to- 
gether with  the  filter,  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  till  the 
precipitate  has  dissolved  and  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  is  no  longer 
perceptible,  filter  and  precipitate  the  solution  as  in  1,  a,  ailer  having  re- 
moved the  excess  of  free  acid  for  the  most  part  by  evaporation. 

Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Group. 

§  122. 

8.  Protoxide  of  Palladium, 

Protoxide  of  palladium  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  estimation,  into 
the  metallic  state ;  or — in  many  separations — ^into  double  chloride  ofpalla-- 
dium  and  potassium. 

1.  Determination  as  PoUadium, 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium  almost  com- 
pletely with  carbonate  of  soda,  mix  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury ; 
and  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time.  A  yellowish- white  precipitate  of 
protocyanide  of  palladixun  will  subside ;  from  dilute  solutions,  only  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time.  Wash  this  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite ;  weigh 
the  reduced  metal  obtained.  If  the  solution  contains  nitrate  of  protoxide, 
evaporate  it  first  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness ;  as  otherwise  the  preci- 
pitate obtained  defiagrates  upon  ignition  (Wollaston). 

b.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  protochloride  or  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
palladium  with  formiate  of  soda  or  potassa,  and  warm  imtil  no  more 
carbonic  acid  escapes.  The  palladium  precipitates  in  brilliant  scales 
(Dobereiner). 

c.  Precipitate  the  acid  solution  of  palladium  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, filter,  wash  with  boiling  water,  roast,  and  either  convert  the  basic 
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solpbate  of  protoxide  of  palladrain  formed  into  pure  metal,  by  ignition 
oyer  the  blast  gas-lamp,  or  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate 
as  in  a. 

Exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  metallic  palladium  becomes  covered  with 
a  film  varying  from  violet  to  blue,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  recovers 
its  lustre ;  this  tarnishing  and  recovery  of  the  metallic  lustre  is  not 
attended  with  any  perceptible  difference  of  weight.  Palladium  requires 
the  very  highest  degree  of  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  with  difficulty  in  pure  nitric  acid,  more  easily  in 
nitric  acid  containiug  nitrous  acid,  with  cQfficidty  in  boiling  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

2.  DetemUncctum  as  Double  Chloride  of  Palladium  and  Potassium. 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  chloride  of  palladium  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  mass  when  cold  with  alcohol 
of  *833  sp.  gr.,  in  which  the  double  salt  is  insoluble.  Collect  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dry  at  100^,  and  weigh.  Results  a  little  too  low,  as  traces 
of  Uie  double  salt  pass  away  with  the  alcohol  washings  (Berselius). 

The  double  chloride  of  palladium  and  potassium  consists  of  micro- 
scopic ootahedra;  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vermilion,  or  if  the 
crystals  are  somewhat  larger,  of  a  brown  powder.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  spirit  of  the  above 
strength.     It  contains  26*701^  palladium. 


SIXTH  GROUP. 

Teboxtde  of  Gold — Binoxide  of  Platinum — Teroxide  of  Anti- 
mony— Binoxide  op  Tin — ^Protoxide  of  Tin — ^Arsenious  and  Arsenic 
Acids — (Moltbdic  Acjd). 

§  123. 

1.  Teroxide  of  Gold. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  gold,  and  all  compounds  of  gold  insoluble  in  water,  are  warmed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added  imtil  complete 
solution  is  effected ;  or  they  are  repeatedly  digested  with  strong  chlorine 
water.  The  latter  method  is  resorted  to  more  especially  in  cases  where 
the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  dissolved  is  small,  and  mixed  with  foreign 
oxides,  which  it  is  wished  to  leave  undissolved. 

h.  Determination, 

Grold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  The  compounds  are 
brought  into  this  form,  either  by  ignition  or  by  precipitation,  as  gold,  or 
sulphide  of  gold. 

We  convert  into 

Metallic  Gold. 

a.  B^  Ignition,  b.  By  Precipitation  as  Metallic 

Gold, 
All   compounds   of   gold  which         All  compounds  of  gold  without 
contain  no  fixed  acid.  exception  in  cases  where  a  is  ioap- 

plicable. 
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c.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulpkide  of  Cfold. 

This  method  serves  to  effect  the  separation  of  gold  from  certain  other 
metals  which  may  be  mixed  with  it  in  a  Bolutioh. 

Determincetion  as  Metallic  Gold. 

a.  By  Ignition, 

Heat  the  compound,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  very  gentlj  at 
first,  but  finally  to  redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  gold.  For 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  88.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Metallic  Crold. 

o.  The  solution  is  free  from  Nitric  Acid, 

Mix  the  solution  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already 
contain  some  of  that  acid  in  the  firee  state,  and  add  a  clear  solution  of 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  excess ;  heat  gently  for  a  few  hours  until 
the  precipitated  fine  gold  powder  has  completely  subsided ;  filter,  wash, 
dry,  and  ignite  according  to  §  52.  A  porcelain  dish  is  a  more  appropriate 
vessel  to  effect  the  precipitation  in  than  a  beaker,  as  the  heavy  fine  gold 
powder  is  more  readily  rinsed  out  of  the  former  than  out  of  the  latter. 
The  results  are  accurate. 

/3.  The  solution  of  Gold  contains  Nitric  Acid, 

Evaporate  the  solution,  on  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
adding  firom  time  to  time  hydrochloric  acid ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  as  directed  in  cu  It 
will  sometimes  happen  that  the  residue  does  not  dissolve  to  a  clear  finid, 
in  consequence  of  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  terchloride  of  gold 
into  protochloride  and  metallic  gold ;  however,  this  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference. 

y.  In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
filtrate,  the  gold  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  To  this  end, 
the  dilute  solution — freed  previously,  if  necessary,  firom  nitric  acid, 
in  the  manner  directed  in  j3^is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with  oxalic  acid,  or 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  'some  hydrochloric  acid  added  (if  that 
acid  is  not  abeady  present  in  the  free  state),  and  the  vessel,  covered  with 
a  glass  plate,  is  kept  standing  for  two  days  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  whole  of  the  gold  will  be  found  to  have 
separated  in  small  yellow  scales,  which  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
dried,  and  ignited.  If  the  gold  solution  contains  a  large  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  latter  should  be  for  the  mo»t  part  evaporated,  before  the 
solution  is  diluted  and  the  oxalic  acid  added.  If  the  gold  solution  con- 
tains chlorides  of  alkali  metals,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  largely,  and  allow 
to  stand  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  effect  complete  precipitation  (H. 
Rose). 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  TerstUphide  of  Gold, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  in  excess  through  the  diluta 
flolution ;  the  precipitate  formed  is  speedily  filtered  off,  without  heating, 
washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate,  see  §  88.     The  results  are  accurate. 
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§  124. 

2.  BiKOxiDE  OF  Platinum. 
a.  Sobaion, 

Metallic  platinmn,  and  the  compounds  of  platinum  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  are  dissolved  by  digestion,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  nitrohjdrochloric 
acid. 

h.  Determination. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metalUc  state^  to  which  con- 
dition its  oompoimds  are  brought,  either  by  precipitation  as  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonitun,  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  or  bisulphide  of  platinum,  or  by  ignition,  or  by  precipitation  with 
reducing  agents.  All  compounds  of  platinimi,  without  exception,  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  converted  into  platinum  by  either  of  these  methods.  Which 
is  the  most  advantageous  process  to  be  pursued  in  special  instances,  depends 
entiinely  upon  the  circumstances.  The  reduction  of  compoimds  of  platinum 
to  the  metallic  state  by  simple  ignition  is  preferable  to  the  other  methods, 
in  all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  precipitation  as  bisul- 
phide of  platinimi  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to  effect  the  separation  of 
platinimi  from  other  metals. 

Detenmnatian  as  Metallic  Platinum. 
€L  By  Precipitation  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Amr 

m 

mofoutn. 

The  solution  must  be  concentrated  if  necessary  by  evaporation  on  a 
water-bath.  Mix,  in  a  beaker,  with  ammonia  imtil  the  excess  of  acid 
(that  is,  supposing  an  excess  of  acid  to  be  present)  is  nearly  saturated ;  add 
chloride  of  ammonia  in  excess,  and  mix  the  fluid  with  a  pretty  large  quan- 
tity of  absolute  alcohol. 

Cover  the  beaker  now  with  a  glass  plate,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty- 
fovac  hours,  after  which  filter  on  an  unweighed  filter,  wash  the  precipi- 
tate with  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per  cent.,  till  the  substances  to  be 
separated  are  removed,  and  dry  careiully. 

Introduce  the  dry  precipitate,  wrapped  up  in  the  filter,  into  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible,  put  on  the  Hd,  and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  for  some 
time,  until  no  more  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  escape ;  now  removje 
the  Ud,  place  the  crucible  obliquely  (§  52),  and  let  the  filter  bum.  Apply 
finally  an  intense  heat  for  some  time,  and  then  weigh.  In  the  case  of  l^ge 
quantities  this  final  ignition  is  advantageously  conducted  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  (§  108,  fig.  61  or  62),  or  with  addition  of  oxalic  acid,  in  order 
to  be  quite  sure  of  effecting  complete  decomposition.  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.  The  results  are  satisfactory, 
though  generally  a  little  too  low,  as  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  ammonium  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine  (Expt.  No.  16); 
and  as  the  fiimes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  evolved  during  the  first  stage 
of  the  process  of  ignition  are  liable  to  carry  away  traces  of  the  yet  imde- 
composed  double  chloride,  if  the  application  of  heat  is  not  conducted  with 
the  greatest  possible  care. 

If  the  precipitated  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium 

were  weighed  in  that  form,  the  results  would  be  inaccurate,  since,  as  I 

Lave  convinced  myself  by  direct  experiments,  it  is  impossible  to  completely 

tee  the  doable  chloride,  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  from  all  traces 
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of  the  cUoride  of  ammonium  thrown  down  in  conjunction  with  it,  without 
dissolving  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  double  chloride. 
As  a  general  ride,  the  results  obtained  by  weighing  the  bichloride  of  plat- 
inum and  chloride  of  ammonium  in  that  form  are  one  or  two  per  cent 
too  high. 

b.  By  Prectpitation  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Potassium, 
Mix  the  solution  of  the  compound  under  examination,  in  a  beaker,  with 

potassa,  irntU  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  acid  (if  there  be  anj)  is 
neutralized;  add  chloride  of  potassium  slightly  in  excess,  and  finally  a 
pretty  large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol ;  shoidd  your  solution  of  platinum 
be  very  dilute,  you  must  concentrate  it  previously  to  the  addition  of  the 
alcohol.  Afler  twenty  hours,  collect  the  precipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  with  spirit  of  wine  of  70  per  cent.,  dry  thoroughly  at  100^,  and 
weigh.  Now  put  a  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  into  a  weighed  bulb-tube, 
and  clean  the  tube-part  of  the  latter  with  a  feather ;  then  weigh  the  tube 
again,  to  ascertain  die  exact  amount  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  potassium  which  it  contains.  Connect  the  tube  now  with  an  apparatus 
evolving  dry  hydrogen  gas,  and  heat  its  contents  to  redness,  until  no  more 
hydrochloric  acid  fumes  are  evolved,  which  you  may  readily  ascertain  by 
holding  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia  to  the  opening  of  the  tube. 
Allow  to  cool,  remove  the  tube  firom  the  apparatus,  fill  it  with  water, 
decant  the  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  cautiously,  wash  the  re^- 
duary  platinum  carefully,  dry  the  tube  thoroughly  (by  heating  it  in  the 
stream  of  hydrogen  gas),  and  weigh.  Subtract  from  the  weight  found  the 
original  weight  of  the  empty  tube,  and  calculate  from  the  remainder  (the 
weight  of  the  residuary  platinum  in  the  tube)  the  amount  of  platinum 
contained  in  the  whole  precipitate. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89. 

The  results  are  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  by  method  a,  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  is 
more  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine  than  the  corresponding  ammonium  salt ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  loss  of  substance  is  less  likely  to  arise  during  the 
process  of  ignition  than  is  the  case  in  method  a.  The  results  would  be 
less  accurate  were  the  ignition  effected  simply  in  a  crucible,  instead  of  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  since  in  that  case  complete  decomposition  will 
not  ensue,  at  all  events  not  if  the  amount  of  substance  acted  upon  is  at  all 
considerable.  To  weigh  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium in  that  form  woidd  not  be  practicable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  remove, 
by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  all  traces  of  the  chloride  of  potassium 
thrown  down  along  with  it,  without,  at  the  same  time,  dissolving  a  portion 
of  the  double  chloride.  The  reduction  may  also  be  effected  with  the  appa- 
ratus described  §  108  (fig.  61  or  62),  or  in  a  porcelain  boat  contained  in 
a  wide  glass  tube,  instead  of  in  a  bulb-tube. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Bisulphide  of  Platinum, 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  gas,  ac- 
oording  to  circumstances,  heat  the  mixture  to  incipient  ebullition,  filter, 
wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  according  to  §  52.  For  the  proper- 
ties of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.     The  results  are  accurate. 

d.  By  Ignition, 

Heat  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  very  gently  at  first,  but  finally  to 
redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  platinum.  For  the  properties  oi 
the  residue,  see  §  89.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 
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e.  Btf  Prec^ation  tnth  Reducing  Agents. 

Yarioos  reducing  agents  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  platinum  from 
its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state.  The  reduction  is  very  promptly  effected 
by  sulphate  of  iron  and  potassa  or  soda  (the  protosesquioxide  of  iron  being 
removed  by  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Hempel),  or  by 
pure  zinc  (the  excess  of  which  is  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid) ;  somewhat 
more  slowly,  and  only  with  application  of  heat,  by  alkaline  formiates. 
Nitrate  of  suboxide  pf  mercury  also  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  pktiniun 
from  solution  of  the  bichloride ;  upon  igniting  the  brown  precipitate  ob- 
tained, fumes  of  snbchloride  of  mercury  escape,  and  metallic  platiniun 
remains. 

§  125. 

3.  Teroxide  of  Antimony. 

a.  Solutkm, 

Teroxide  of  antimony,  and  the  compounds  of  that  metal  which  are  inso- 
luble in  water,  or  are  decomposed  by  that  agent,  are  dissolved  in  more  or 
leas  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Metallic  antimony  is  dissolved  best 
in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  ebullition  of  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
of  terchloride  of  antimony  is  attended  with  volatilization  of  traces  of  the 
latter ;  the  concentration  of  a  solution  of  the  kind  by  evaporation  involves 
aooordingly  loss  of  substance.  Solutions  so  highly  dilute  as  to  necessitate 
a  recourse  to  evaporation  must  therefore  previously  be  supersaturated 
inth  potassa.  Hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  which 
it  is  intended  to  dilute  with  water,  must  previously  be  mixed  with  tartaric 
acid,  to  prevent  the  separation  of  basic  salt.  In  diluting  an  acid  solution 
of  antimonic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  water  must  not  be  added  gradu- 
allj  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  which  would  make  the  fluid  turbid, 
but  in  sufficient  quantity  at  once,  which  will  leave  the  fluid  clear. 

I.  Determznatwn. 

Antimony  is  weighed  either  as  tersulphide  or  as  metallic  antimony^  or  as 
antimoniate  of  teroxide  (Sb  OJ;  or  it  is  estimated  by  volumetric 
analysis. 

The  oxides  of  antimony,  and  their  salts  with  readily  volatile  or  de- 
composable oxygen  acids  may  be  converted  into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  by 
simple  ignition.  Antimony  in  solution  is  almost  invariably  first  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphide,  which  is  then,  with  the  view  of  estimation,  converted 
into  anhydrous  sulphide,  into  the  metallic  state,  or  into  antimoniate  of  ter- 
oxide, or  determined  volumetrically.  The  method  of  estimating  antimony 
^ith  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  can  only  be  employed  when  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  solution  as  pure  teroxide.  Hence  it  is  only  capable  of  limited 
application. 

1.  PredpiUcUion  as  Sulphide  of  AnXimony, 

Add  to  the  antimony  solution  hydrochloric  acid,  if  not  already  present, 
then  tartaric  acid,  and  dilute  with  water,  if  necessary.  Introduce  the  clear 
fluid  into  a  flask,  closed  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork ;  through  one  of  the 
perforations  passes  a  tube,  bent  outside  at  a  right  angle,  which  nearly 
extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask ;  through  the  other  perforation  passes 
another  tube,  bent  outside  twice  at  right  angles,  which  reaches  only  a  short 
way  into  the  flask ;  the  outer  end  of  this  tube  dips  slightly  under  water. 
Conduct  through  the  first  tube  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  it  pre- 
dominates strongly  ;  put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  after 

II.  s 
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some  time  conduct  carbonic  acid  into  tibe  fluid,  until  tihe  excess  of  the 
other  gas  is  almost  completely  removed ;  filter  now  without  intermission 
through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  rapidly  and  thoroughly  with 
water  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  dry  at  100^, 
and  weigh.  The  precipitate  so  weighed  always  retains  some  water,  and 
may,  besides,  contain  free  sulphur;  in  fact,  it  always  contains  the  latter  in 
cases  where  the  antimony  solution,  besides  teroxide  or  terchloride,  contains 
antimonic  acid  or  pentachloride  of  antimony,  since  the  precipitation  under 
these  circumstances  is  preceded  by  a  reduction  of  the  higher  oxide  or 
chloride  to  teroxide  or  terchloride,  accompanied  by  separation  of  sulphur. 
(H.  Rose).  A  further  examination  of  the  precipitate  is  accordingly 
indispensable. 

To  this  end,  treat  a  sample  of  the  weighed  precipitate  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.     If 

a.  The  sample  dissolves  to  a  clear  fluid,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  preci- 
pitate only  contains  Sb  S  ;  but  if 

b.  Sulphur  separates,  tnis  shows  that  free  sulphur  is  present. 

In  case  a,  the  greater  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  is  weighed  in  a 
porcelain  boat,  which  is  then  inserted  into  a  sufficiently  wide  glass  tube, 
about  2  decimetres  long ;  a  slow  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted 
through  the  latter,  and  the  boat  cautiously  heated  by  means  of  a  lamp, 
moved  to  and  fro  tmder  it,  until  the  orange  precipitate  becomes  black ; 
this  operation  serves  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water  present.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
weighed ;  from  the  amormt  found,  the  total  quantity  of  anhydrous  sulphide 
of  antimony  contained  in  the  entire  precipitate  is  ascertained  by  a  simple 
calculation.  The  results  are  accurate.  Expt.  No.  84  gave  99*24  instead 
of  100.  But  if  the  precipitate  is  simply  dried  at  100*,  the  results  are 
about  2  per  cent,  too  high — see  the  same  experiment.  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitate,  see  §  90. 

In  case  b,  the  precipitate  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  in  a,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  contents  of  the  boat  are  heated  much  more 
intensely,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  no  more  sulphur  is  expelled. 
This  removes  the  whole  of  the  admixed  sulphur ;  the  residue  consists  of  pure 
tersulphide  of  antimony.  It  must  be  completely  soluble  in  filming  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  heating. 

According  to  Bunsen  it  is  best  to  convert  the  sulphide  of  antimony  into 
antimoniate  of  teroxide  (see  2). 

The  method  (described  in  §  148)  of  estimating  the  sulphur  in  the  pre- 
cipitate dried  at  100^,  and  calculating  the  antimony  from  the  difference, 
does  not  give  accurate  results,  since  the  precipitate,  besides  antimony 
and  sulphur,  contains  also  water.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  tliis 
indirect  method  is  resorted  to,  the  water  must  first  be  expelled,  as 
directed  in  a. 

The  antimony  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  in  the  pre- 
cipitate dried  at  100°.  To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  of  it  is  weighed  in  a 
bulb-tube,  hydrogen  gas  transmitted  through  the  latter,  and  a  very  gentle 
heat  applied,  which  is  gradually  increased,  imtil  no  more  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  escapes.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  avoid  a  slight  loss  of 
antimony  in  this  process,  as  a  small  portion  of  that  body  is  but  too  apt  to 
be  mechanically  carried  away  by  the  hydrogen  gas. 

For  the  method  of  estimating  the  antimony  in  the  sulphide  volumetri- 
«ally  and  indirectly,  see  3^  b^ 
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2.  Detemdnation  as  Antimoniate  of  Teraodde, 

a.  In  the  case  of  teroxide  of  antimonj  or  a  compound  of  the  same  with 
an  easily  Tolatile  or  decomposable  oxygen  acid,  evaporate  carefully  with 
nitric  acid,  and  ignite  finally  for  ^me  time  till  the  weight  is  constant. 
The  experiment  may  be  safely  made  in  a  platinum  crucible.  With  anti- 
monic  acid,  the  evaporation  with  nitric  acid  is  imnecessary. 

h.  If  sulphide  of  antimony  is  to  be  converted  into  antimoniate  of  ter- 
oxide, one  of  the  two  following  methods  given  by  Bunsen*  is  employed : — 

a.  Moisten  the  dry  sulphide  of  antimony  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr.,  then  treat,  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  with  con- 
cave lid,  with  8 — 10  times  the  quantity  of -fiuning  nitric  acid,!  and  let 
the  acid  gradually  evaporate  on  iJie  water-bath.  The  sulphur  separates 
at  first  as  a  fine  powder,  which,  however,  is  readily  and  completely  oxidized 
during  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  white  residual  mass  in  the  crucible 
consists  of  antimonic  acid  and  sulphmiic  acid,  and  may  by  ignition  be 
converted,  without  loss,  into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  If  the 
sulphide  of  antimony  contains  a  large  excess  of  free  sulphur,  this  must 
first  be  removed  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  (see  /3  at  the  end), 
before  proceeding  to  oxidation. 

/3.  Mix  the  sulphide  of  antimony  with  30 — 50  times  its  quantity  of 
pure  oxide  of  mercury,;^  and  heat  the  mixture  gradually  in  an  open  por- 
celain crucible.  As  soon  as  oxidation  begins,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  sudden  evolution  of  gray  mercurial  fumes,  moderate  the  heat.  When 
the  evolution  of  mercurial  fumes  diminishes  raise  the  temperature  again, 
always  taking  care,  however,  that  no  reducing  gases  come  in  contact  with 
the  contents  of  the  crucible.  Remove  the  last  traces  of  oxide  of  mercury 
over  the  blast  gas- lamp,  then  weigh  the  residual  fine  white  powder  of 
antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  As  oxide  of  mercury  generally  leaves 
a  trifiing  fixed  residue  upon  ignition ;  the  amount  of  this  should  be  deter- 
mined once  for  all,  the  oxide  of  mercury  added  approximately  weighed, 
and  the  corresponding  amount  of  fixed  residue  deducted  from  the  anti- 
moniate of  teroxide  of  antimony.  The  volatilization  of  the  oxide  of  mercury 
proceeds  much  more  rapidly  when  effected  in  a  platinum  crucible,  instead 
of  a  porcelain  one.  But,  if  a  platinum  •  crucible  is  employed,  it  must  be 
effectively  protected  from  the  action  of  antimony  upon  it,  by  a  good  lining 
of  oxide  of  mercury.  II  If  the  sulphide  of  antimony  contains  firee  sulphur, 
this  must  first  be  removed  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  before 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106,  8. 
H"  Nitric  acid  of  1'42  sp.  gr.  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  aa  its  boiling  point  is 
admoat  10**  above  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur,  whereas  fuming  nitric  acid  boils  at 
86°,  consequently  below  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur.  With  nitric  acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr., 
ihereforei,  the  separated  sulphur  fuses  and  forms  drops,  which  obstinately  resist 
oxidation. 

:t  It  is  best  to  use  that  prepared  in  the  wet  way  (§  60,  4). 
D  This  is  effected  best,  according  to  Bunsen,  in  the  following  way  :  Soften  the 
sealed  end  of  a  common  test-tube  before  the  glass-blower's  lamp  ;  place  the  softened 
end  in  the  centre  of  the  platinum  crucible,  and  blow  into  it,  which  will  cause  it  to 
expand  and  assume  the  exact  form  of  the  interior  of  the  crucible*  Crack  off  the  bottom 
ci  the  little  flask  so  formed,  and  smooth  the  sharp  edge  cautiously  by  fusion.    A  glass 
is  thus  obtained,  open  at  both  ends,  which  exactly  fits  the  crucible.    To  effect  the 
fining  by  means  of  this  instrument,  fill  the  crucible  loosely  with  oxide  of  mercuty  up 
to 'the  brim,  then  force  the  glass  gradually  and  slowly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible, occasionally  shaking  out  the  oxide  of  mercury  from  the  interior  of  the  glass. 
The  inside  of  tbe  crucible  is  thus  covered  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  mercury  4  —  1  line 
thick    which,  after  the  removal  of  the  glass,  adheres  with  sufiicient  firmness,  even 
upon  ignition. 
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the  oxidation  can  be  proceeded  with,  since  otherwise  a  slight  deflagration 
is  unavoidable.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon  used  may  be  very  easily  rec- 
tified, and  then  used  again,  so  that  the  washing  of  a  precipitate  may  be 
effected  with  as  little  as  10 — 15  grammes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

3.   Volumetric  Methods, 

The  proposals  under  this  head  are  based,  either, 

a.  Upon  the  conversion  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  an  alkaline  solution 
into  antimonic  acid,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  (Sb  O,  + 
2  1  +  2  Na  0  =  Sb  O,  +  2  Na  I).  Fr.  Mohr.* 

b.  Upon  the  deoompositiofa  of  the  sulphide  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  determination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.  (R. 

SCIFNEIDERt). 

c.  Upon  the  conversion  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  into  antimonic  acid,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  chromate 
of  potassa,  and  estimation  of  the  excess  of  the  latter,  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  (F.  Kessler^ ). 

d.  Upon  the  oxidation  of  the  teroxide  with  permanganate  (Kessler||). 

e.  Upon  the  conversion  of  antimony  into  antimonic  acid,  reduction  ol 
the  latter  to  teroxide,  by  a  standard  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  at 
40^,  and  estimation  of  the  excess  of  protochloride  of  tin,  by  a  standard 
solution  of  chromate  of  potassa,  afler  addition  of  some  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  starch  paste  (A.  Streno^). 

The  method  e  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  intended  purpose,  as  esti- 
mations made  with  protochloride  of  tin  and  bichromate  of  potassa  are,  in 
themselves,  unreliable, 

a.  Volumetric  Estimation  with  Iodine, 

Even  this  method  gives  usable  results  only  under  certain  very  definite 
conditions ;  for  teroxide  of  antimony  has  not  invariably  the  same  tendency, 
in  alkaline  solution,  to  change  to  antimonic  acid;  but  this  tendency  is 
greater  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate,  than  in 
presence  of  a  small  proportion,  and  becomes  constant  only  in  presence  of  a 
certain  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows : — 

Dissolve  a  portion  of  the  compound  imder  examination,  containing 
about  O'l  grm.  teroxide  of  antimony,  in  about  10  c.  c.  of  tartaric  acid  and 
water,  and  add  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  sufiScient  quantity  to  make 
the  fiuid  about  neutral.  Add  now  20  c.  c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda;  the  fiuid  will  remain  clear;  add  some  starch  paste, 
and  finally,  drop  by  drop,  standard  solution  of  iodine  (§  146),  until  the 
fiuid,  after  being  stirred,  remains  just  blue.  The  disappearance  of  the 
color,  a  short  time  after,  must  not  induce  the  operator  to  add  any  more 
solution  of  iodine ;  2  eq.  of  the  iodine  used  correspond  to  1  eq.  teroxide 
of  antimony. 

The  results  obtained  are  quite  satisfactory  (Expt.  No.  85).  I  cannot 
recommend  the  use  of  the  monocarbonate  of  soda  which  Fr.  Mohr  employed 
in  his  experiments,  as  that  salt  has  of  itself  the  property  of  fixing  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  iodine,  which  varies,  moreover,  with  the  quantity 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  supplement  to  part  i.  371. 

+  Pogg.  Aonal.  110  ,684. 

t  Ibid.  118, 17  ;  Zeitscbrifb  f.  anal.  Gbem.  2,  883*  |1  Ibid. 

%  Pogg.  Annal.  94,  498. 
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of  water  used  (Expt.  No.  86),  whilst  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  bicar- 
bonate (Expt.  No.  87).     Ck)mp.  also  §  127,  5,  1,  and  Expt.  No.  88. 

b.  Volumetric  Estimation  by  determining  the  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  given 
vp  by  the  Sulphide. 

Both  tersulphide  and  pentasulphide  yield  under  the  action  of  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  3  eq.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  every  1  eq.  of  anti- 
mony. Hence,  if  the  amount  of  the  gas  evolved  under  such  circumstances 
is  estimated,  the  amoimt  of  antimony  is  known. 

For  decomposing  the  sulphide  and  absorbing  the  gas  the  same  apparatus 
serves  as  Bunsen  employs  for  his  iodimetric  analyses  (§  130,  fig.  67). 
The  size  of  the  boiling  flask  should  depend  on  the  quantity  of  sulphide : 
for  quantities  up  to  0*4  grm.  Sb  S,,  a  flask  of  100  c.  c.  is  large  enough ; 
£or  -4: — 1*0  grm.,  use  a  200  c.  c.  flask.  The  body  of  the  flask  shoidd  be 
^herical,  the  neck  rather  narrow,  long,  and  cylindrical.  If  the  sulphide, 
of  antimony  is  on  a  filter,  put  both  together  into  the  flask.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  should  not  be  too  concentrated. 

The  determination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  best  conducted 
according  to  the  method  given  in  §  148,  b.  The  results  obtained  by 
ScHNEiDEB  are  satis&ctory. 

If  the  precipitate  contains  chloride  of  antimony,  the  results  are  of  course 
Mae,  and  this  would  actually  be  the  case  if  on  precipitation  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid  were  omitted. 

c.  Volumetric  Estimation  with  Bichromate  of  Potash, 

1.  Requisites. 

Standard  Solution  of  Arsenious  Acid. 

Dissolve  exactly  5  grm.  pure  arsenious  acid  by  the  aid  of  some  soda 
solution,  add  hydrochloric  acid  till  slightly  acid,  then  100  c.  c.  more  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.,  and  dilute  to  1000  c.  c.  Each  c.  c. 
contains  0'005  grm.  arsenious  acid  and  corresponds  to  0'007374  teroxide 
of  antimony. 

Solution  of  Bichromate  of  Potassa. 
Dissolve  about  2*5  grm.  in  water  to  1  litre. 

•   Solution  of  Protosulphate  of  Iron. 

Dissolve  about  1*1  grm.  iron  wire  in  20  c.  c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1 
YoL  cone,  acid  -f  4  vol.  water),  filter,  and  dilute  to  1  litre. 

Solution  of  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium. 

Should  be  tolerably  dilute  and  fireshly  prepared. 

2.  Detebmination  of  the  Solutions. 

•Relation  between  the  Solution  of  Chromate  and  the  Solution  of  Iron, 
Bun  into  a  beaker  10  c.  c.  of  the  chromate  solution  firom  the  burette, 
add  5  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  50  c.  c.  water,  and  then  add  iron 
solution  fi-om  a  burette  till  the  fluid  is  green.  Continue  adding  the  iron 
solution,  a  c.  c.  at  a  time,  testing  afl»r  each  addition  whether  a  drop  ot 
the  fluid,  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium, on  a  porcelain  plate,  manifests  a  distinct  protoxide  of  iron  reaction. 
As  soon  as  this  point  is  attained,  add  0*5  c.  c.  of  chromate  solution  and 
then  iron  solution  two  drops  at  a  time,  till  the  blue  reaction  just  occurs. 
THaw  read  oS  both  burettes,  and  calculate  how  much  chromate  solution  cor^ 
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responds  to  10  c.  c.  of  iron  solution.     This  experiment  is  to  be  repeated 
before  every  fresh  series  of  analyses,  as  the  iron  solution  gradually  oxidizes. 

Relation  between  the  Chromate  Solution  and  the  Solution  of  Arsenious 
Acid, 

Transfer  10  c.  c.  of  the  arsenic  solution  to  a  beaker,  add  20  c  c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.,  and  80 — 100  c.  c*  water,  run  in  chromate 
solution  till  the  yellow  color  of  the  fluid  shows  an  excess,  wait  a  few 
minutes,  add  excess  of  iron  solution,  then  again  0*5  chromate  solution, 
and  finally  again  iron  solution  till  the  end-reaction  appears  (see  above). 
Deduct  from  the  total  quantity  of  chromate  solution  employed,  the  amount 
corresponding  to  the  iron  used,  and  from  the  datum  thus  afforded  calculate 
how  much  teroxide  of  antimony  corresponds  to  100  c.  c.  of  chromate  solu- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  how  much  Sb  O,  is  converted  by  the  quantity  of 
chromate  mentioned  into  Sb  O^. 

8.  The  actual  Analysis. 

In  the  absence  of  organic  matter,  heavy  metallic  oxides,  and  other  bodies 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  reaction,  dissolve  the  substance  containing 
teroxide  of  antimony,  at  once  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  should 
contain  not  less  than  \  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr. 
It  is  not  advisable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  should  contain  more  than  ^, 
otherwise  the  end-reaction  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  slower  in  making 
its  appearance  and  loses  its  nicety.  Tartaric  acid  cannot  be  employed  as 
a  solvent,  since  it  interferes  with  the  normality  of  the  action  of  chromic 
acid  on  protoxide  of  iron.  Now  proceed  as  directed  in  2.  If  the  direct 
determination  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  not  practicable,  precipitate 
it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Wash  the  precipitate,  transfer  it,  together 
with  the  filter,  to  a  small  flask ;  treat  it  with  a  sufficiency  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  dissolve  by  digestion  on  the  water-bath,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid  of 
1'12  sp.gr.  to  remove  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  proceed  as 
directed. 

d.  Volumetric  Determination  with  Permanganate  of  Potash, 
Here  also  the  fiuid  must  contain  at  least  \  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  The  permanganate  solution,  which  may  contain  about 
1*5  grm.  of  the  crystallized  salt  in  a  litre,  is  added  to  permanent  reddening. 
The  end-reaction  is  exact,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  teroxide  of  antimony 
to  antimonic  acid  goes  on  uniformly,  although  the  degree  of  dilution  may 
vary,  provided  the  above  relation  between  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  is 
kept  up.  It  is  not  well  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  should  exceed  J  of  the 
volume  of  the  fiuid,  as  in  that  case  the  end-reaction  would  be  too  tran- 
sitory. Tartaric  acid,  at  least  in  the  proportion  to  teroxide  of  antimony 
in  which  it  exists  in  tartar  emetic,  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction. 
Hence  the  permanganate  may  be  standardized  by  the  aid  of  solution  of 
tartar  emetic  of  known  strength. 

If  you  have  to  analyse  sulphide  of  antimony,  proceed  as  directed  <;,  3 ; 
make  the  fiuid  mixed  with  chloride  of  mercury  up  to  a  certain  volume, 
allow  to  settle,  and  use  a  measured  portion  of  the  perfectly  clear  solution 
for  the  experiment. 

*  The  water  mast  be  ueasnred,  for  the  aotion  of  chromic  acid  on  iirBeiiioas  acid 
(and  also  on  teroxide  of  antimony)  is  normal  only  if  the  fluid  contains  at  least  one-sixth 
of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1  *12  sp.  gr. 
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§  126. 

4.  Pbotoxide  of  Tin,  and  5.  Binoxide  of  Tin. 

a.  Solution, 

In  dissolving  compounds  of  tin  soluble  in  water,  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  insure  a  clear  solution.  Nearly  all  the  compoimds  of  tin 
insoluble  in  water  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  aqua  regia.  The 
hydrate  of  naetastannic  acid  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
add,  decanting  the  fluid,  and  treating  the  residue  with  a  large  proportion 
of  water.  Ignited  binoxide  of  tin,  and  compounds  of  the  binoxide  in- 
soluble in  acids,  are  prepared  for  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  reducing 
them  to  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  and  fusing  in  a  silver  crucible  with 
hydrate  of  potasaa,  or  soda,  in  excess.  Metallic  tin  is  dissolved  best  in 
aqua  regia;  it  is  generally  determined,  however,  by  converting  it  into 
binoxide,  without  previous  solution.  Acid  solutions  of  binoxide  of  tin,  which 
contain  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  chloride,  cannot  be  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, not  even  after  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  without  vola- 
tilization of  bichloride  of  tin  taking  place. 

b.  Determination. 

Tin  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  binoxide,  into  which  it  is  converted,  either 
by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  precipitation  as  hydrated  binoxide,  or 
by  precipitation  as  sulphide. 

A  great  many  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  tin  have  been  proposed. 
They  all  depend  on  obtaining  the  tin  in  solution  in  the  condition  of  proto- 
chloride,  and  converting  this  into  bichloride  either  in  alkaline  or  acid 
solution.     A  few  only  yield  satisfactory  results. 

We  may  convert  into 

Binoxide  of  Tin. 

a.  By  the  agency  of  Nitric  Add. 

Metallic  tin,  and  those  compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  acid, 
provided  no  compounds  of  chlorine  be  present. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Binoxide. 

All  compounds  of  tin  containing  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile 
organic  substances  nor  sesqmoxide  of  iron  be  present. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide. 

All  compoimds  of  tin  without  exception. 

In  methods  a  and  c,  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  the  tin  is  present  in 
the  state  of  protoxide  or  in  ih&t  of  binoxide.  The  method  b  requires  the 
tin  to  be  present  in  the  state  of  binoxide.  The  volumetric  methods  may 
be  employed  in  all  cases;  but  the  estimation  is  simple  and  direct  only 
where  the  tin  is  in  solution  as  protochloride  and  free  from  other  oxidizable 
bodies,  or  can  readily  be  brought  into  this  state.  For  the  methods  of  de- 
termining the  protoxide  and  binoxide  in  presence  of  each  other,  I  refer  to 
Section  V. 

1.  Determination  of  Tin  as  Binoxide. 

a.  By  Treating  with  Nitric  Acid. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  principally  to  convert  the  metallic  tin  into 
binoxide.  For  this  purpose  the  finely-divided  metal  is  put  into  a  capacious 
fiask,  and  moderately  concentrated  pure  nitric  acid  (about  1*3  sp.  gr.) 
gradually  poured  over  it ;  the  fiask  is  covered  with  a  watch  glass.  When 
ihe  first  tumultaous  action  of  the  acid  has  somewhat  abated,  a  gentle  heat 
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is  applied  until  the  binoxide  formed  appears  of  a  pure  wlute  color,  and 
further  action  of  the  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  contents  of  the 
flask  are  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  on  a  water- 
bath  to  dryness,  water  is  then  added,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  till  the  washings  scarcely  redden  litmus  paper,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  The  ignition  is  effected  best  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible, 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  58 ;  still  a  platinum  crucible  may 
also  be  used.  A  simple  red  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  drive  off  all  the  water ; 
the  ignition  must  therefore  be  finished  over  a  gas  blow-pipe.  Compoimda 
of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  substances  may  be  converted  into  binoxide 
by  treating  them  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  igniting  the  residue.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  the  ex- 
pidsion  of  that  acid  may  be  promoted,  in  the  last  stages  of  the  process, 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  in  the  case  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  (§  97); 
here  also  the  heat  must  be  increased  as  much  as  possible  at  the  end.  For 
the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  91.     The  results  are  accurate. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrate  of  Binoxide. 

The  application  of  this  method  presupposes  the  whole  of  the  tin  to  be 
present  in  the  state  of  binoxide  or  bichloride.  Therefore,  if  a  solution 
contains  protoxide,  either  mix  with  chlorine  water,  or  conduct  chlorine  gas 
into  it,  or  heat  gently  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  until  the  conversion  of  the 
protoxide  into  binoxide  is  effected.  When  this  has  been  done,  add  am- 
monia imtil  a  permanent  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  and  then  hydro- 
chloric acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  this  precipitate  is  completely  redissolved ; 
by  this  means  a  large  excess,  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution  will  be 
avoided.  Add  to  l^e  fluid  so  prepared  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia  (or  sulphate  of  soda),  and  apply  heat  for  some  time,  where- 
upon the  whole  of  the  tin  will  precipitate  as  hydrate  of  binoxide.  Decant 
three  times  on  to  a  filter,  then  collect  the  precipitate  on  the  latter,  wash 
thoroughly,  dry,  and  ignite.  To  make  quite  sure  that  the  whole  of  the 
tin  has  separated,  you  need  simply,  before  proceeding  to  filter,  add  a  few 
drops  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  to  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
or  sulphate  of  soda,  when  the  formation  or  nonformation  of  a  precipitate  will 
iat  once  decide  the  question. 

This  method,  which  we  owe  to  J.  Lowenthal,  has  been  repeatedly  tested 
by  him  in  my  own  laboratory,*  is  easy  and  convenient,  and  gives  very 
accurate  results.  The  decomposition  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  SnCl, 
+  2(NH,0,  N0,)  +  2  HOr=Sn  0,  +  2  NH,  CI  +  2  (NO,,  HO),  or,  in  pre- 
cipitating with  sulphate  of  soda :  SnCL  +  4  (NaO,  S0J  +  2H0  =  Sn  O, 
+  2  Na  CI  +  2  (Na  O,  H  O,  2  S  O,). 

Tin  may  also,  according  to  H.  Ho8B,f  be  completely  precipitated  firom 
solutions  of  the  binoxide  or  bichloride,  by  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  solution 
contains  metastannic  acid  or  metachloride  of  tin,  the  precipitation  is 
effected  without  extraordinary  dilution ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  contains 
these  modifications  of  the  binoxide  or  bichloride,  very  considerable  dilution 
is  necessary.  If  firee  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent,  the  precipitation  is  rapid ; 
in  other  cases  12  or  24  hours  at  least  are  required  for  perfect  precipitation. 
Allow  to  settle  thoroughly,  before  filtering,  wash  well  (if  hydrochloric  acid 
was  present,  till  the  washings  give  no  turbidity  with  nitrate  of  silver),  dry 
and  ignite,  at  last  intensely  with  addition  of  some  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
The  results  obtained  by  Oestek,  and  communicated  by  H.  Rose,  are  exact. 

*  Joorn.  f.  piakt  Chenu  66,  866.  f  ^ogg.  Annal.  112,  164. 
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c.  By  Precipitation  as  Frotostdpkide  or  Bisulphide  of  Tin. 

Precipitate  the  dilute  moderately  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen water  or  gas.     If  the  tin  was  present  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of 
protoxide,  and  the  precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  brown  protosul- 
phide,  keep    the  solution,   supersaturated  with   sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
standing  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  then  filter ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  contain  a  salt  of  binoxide  of  tin,  and  the 
precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  yellow  bisulphide,  put  the  fluid, 
loosely  oovered,  in  a  warm  place,  imtil  ihe  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
haa  nearly  gone  off,  and  then  filter.     The  washing  of  the  bisulphide  of  tin 
precipitate  which  has  a  great  inclination  to  pass  through  the  &ter,  is  best 
effected  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  soditun,  the  remains  of 
the  latter  being  got  rid  of  by  a  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  containing 
a  small  excess  of  acetic  acid.     If  there  is  no  objection  to  having  the  latter 
salt .  in  the  filtrate,  the  washing  may  be  entirely  effected  by  its  means 
(BuMSEN*).     Put  the  filter,  with  the  not  yet  quite  dry  precipitate  on  it, 
into  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  free  access  of 
air,  until  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.     Increase 
the  heat  now  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  and  treat  the  residue 
repeatedly  with  some  carbonate  of  ammonia  (see  a),  in  order  to  insure  the 
complete  expulsion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  may  be  present.     Were 
you  to  apply  a  very  intense  heat  from  the  beginning,  fumes  of  bisulphide 
of  tin  would  escape,  which  bum  to  binoxide  (U.  Rose).  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitates,  see  §  91.     The  results  are  accurate. 

2.   Volumetric  Methods, 

The  determination  of  tin  by  the  conversion  of  the  proto-  into  bichloride 
with  the  aid  of  oxidizing  agents  (bichromate  of  pota£»a,  iodine,  permanga- 
nate of  potassa,  &c.)  offers  peculiar  difiiculties,  inasmuch  as  on  the  one 
hand  the  protochloride  of  tin  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air  and  from  the 
water  used  ibr  dilution,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  energy  of  the  oxidizing  agent  is  not 
always  the  same,  being  influenced  by  the  state  of  dilution  and  the  presence 
of  a  larger  or  smaller  excess  of  acid. 

In  the  following  methods,  these  sources  of  error  are  avoided  or  limited 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  results  satififactory. 

1.  Estimation  qf  Protochloride  of  Tin  hy  Iodine  m  Alkaline 
Solution  {after  LENSSENf). 

Dissolve  the  protosalt  of  tin  or  the  metallic  tin;^  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(preferably  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid),  add  Kochelle  salt,  then  bicarbo- 
nate of  Boda  in  excess.  To  the  clear  alkaline  solution  thus  formed  add 
some  starch-solution,  and  afterwards  the  iodine  solution  of  §  146,  till  a 
permanent  blue  coloration  appears.  1  eq.  free  iodine  used  corresponds  to 
1  eq.  tin. 

Lenssen's  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

*  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  xu  Pharm.  106, 18. 

f  JouTD.  f.  praki  Chem.  78,  200 ;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  q.  Pbarm.  114,  118. 

t  The  mIuliod  of  metallic  tin  ia  much  aMisted  by  the  preeenoe'  of  platiDum  foil, 

which  is  accordingly  added.     Leossen  fouod  this  addition  of  platiaum  to  be  objeo- 

tiooable ;  but  no  other  experimenter  has  observed  that  it  interferes  with  the  accuracy 

o/there0iilts. 
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2.  Estimation  of  the  Protochloride  of  Tin^  after  addition  of 
Sesquichhride  of  Iron, 

The  fad  that  protochloride  of  tin  in  acid  solution  can  be  far  more 
accurately  oxidized  by  oxidizing  agents  after  being  mixed  with  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  (or  even  with  chloride  of  copper)  than  without  this  addi- 
tion, was  first  settled  by  Lowenthal.*  Subsequently  STROMETERf  published 
some  experiments  leading  to  the  same  results,  together  with  practical 
remarks  on  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  the  method  in  different  cases. 
The  processes  thus  originated,  and  which  have  been  well  tested,  are  as 
follows : — 

a.  The  given  substance  is  a  proto-salt  of  tin.  Dissolve  in  pure  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  (free  from  protochloride)  with  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  dilute  and  add  standard  permanganate  irom  the  burette.  Now  make 
another  experiment  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  similarly  colored  with 
sesquichloride  of  iron  to  ascertain  how  much  permanganate  is  required  to 
tinge  the  liquid,  and  subtract  the  quantity  so  used  from  the  amount 
employed  in  the  actual  analysis,  and  from  the  remainder  calculate  the  tin. 

The  reaction  between  the  tin  salt  and  the  iron  solution  is  SnCl  +  Fe,Cl,  =: 
SnCl,  +  2  Fe  Gl.  The  solution  thus  contains  protochloride  of  iron  in  the 
place  of  proto-salt  of  tin,  the  former  being,  as  is  well  known,  far  less  sus- 
ceptible of  alteration  from  the  action  of  free  oxygen  than  the  latter.  2  eq. 
iron  found  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin. 

b.  The  given  substance  is  metallic  tin.  Either  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid — ^prefbrably  with  addition  of  platinum  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid — and  treat  the  solution  according  to  a,  or  place  the  substance 
at  once  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  mixed  with 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid;  under  these  circumstances  it  will,  if  finely 
divided,  dissolve  quickly  even  in  the  cold  and  without  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Gentle  warming  is  unobjectionable.  Now  add  the  perman- 
ganate. The  reaction  is  Sn  +  2  Fe,  Cl,^Sn  CI,  +  4  Fe  CI,  therefore  every 
4  eq.  iron  found  reduced  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin.  The  results  are  of 
course  only  correct,  when  iron  is  not  present.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
proceed  with  the  impure  tin  solution  according  to  c. 

c.  The  given  substance  is  bichloride  of  tin,  or  binoxide  of  tin,  or  a  com- 
pound of  tin  containing  iron.  Dissolve  in  water  with  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  place  a  plate  of  zinc  in  the  solution  and  allow  to  stand  twelve  hours, 
then  remove  the  precipitated  tin  with  a  paint-brush,  wash  it,  dissolve  in 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  proceed  as  in  ^. 

d  The  given  substance  is  pure  bisulphide  of  tin,  precipitated  out  of  an 
acid  solution  of  binoxide  free  from  protoxide.     Mix  with  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  heat  gently,  filter  off  the  sulphur,  and  then  add  the  permanganate. 
4  eq.  iron  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin,  for  SnS,  -^  Fe,Cl,  =  SnCl,  +  4  FeCl  + 
2  S.     The  results  obtained  by  Strometer  are  quite  satis&ctory. 

S  127. 

6.  Arsenious  Acid,  and  7.  Arsenic  Acid. 

a.  Solution, 

The  compounds  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  which  are  not  soluble  in 
water  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
Some  native  arseniates  require  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda.     MetaUic 

*  Jonrn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  76,  484.  f  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pbans.  117,  261* 
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arsenic,  solphide  of  arsenic  and  metallic  arsenides  are  dissolved  in  fuming 
Tiitric  acid  or  nitrohjdrochloric  acid ;  those  metallic  arsenides  which  are 
insoluble  in  theae  menstrua  are  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of 
potassa,  by  which  means  thej  are  converted  into  soluble  arseniates  of  the 
alkalies  and  insoluble  metallic  oxides,  or  thej  maj  be  suspended  in  potassa 
solution  and  treated  with  chlorine  (§  164,  B,  7).  In  this  last  manner  too, 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  dissolved  in  concentrated  potassa,  may  be  very  easily 
rendered  soluble.  All  solutions  of  compounds  of  arsenic  which  have  been 
effected  by  long  heating  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  by  warming  with  excess 
of  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or  chlorine,  contain  arsenic  acid.  A  solution  of 
arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  cannot  be  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
since  chloride  of  arsenic  would  escape  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes. 
This,  however,  less  readily  takes  place  if  the  solution  contains  arsenic 
acid ;  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases  where  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  con- 
taining arsenic  is  to  be  concentrated,  previously  to  render  the  same 
alkaline. 

b.  Determination. 

Arsenic  is  weighed  as  arsenicUe  of  lead^  or  as  araeniate  of  magnesia  and 
anwwnuif  or  as  arsentate  of  sesquumde  of  iron,  or  as  tersulphide  of  arsenic. 
The  determination  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  precipitation  as  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia.  Arsenic 
may  be  estimated  also  in  an  indirect  way,  and  by  volumetric  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Arseniate  of  Lead. 

Arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  in  aqueous  or  nitric  acid  solution.  (Acids 
or  halogens  forming  fixed  salts  with  oxide  of  lead  or  metallic  lead,  must  not 
be  present.) 

2.  Abseniate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia* 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation. 

Arsenic  acid  in  all  solutions  free  from  bases  or  acids  precipitable  by 
magnesia  or  ammonia. 

b.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  as  Arsenio-Molybdate  of  Ammonia. 
Arsenic  acid  in  all  cases  where  no  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  nor  any 

substance  by  which  molybdic  acid  is  decomposed. 

3.  Abseniate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Arsenic  acid  in  solutions  free  from  substances  precipitable  by  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  with  addition  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  baryta. 

4.  Tersulphide  of  Arsenic. 

All  compounds  of  arsenic  without  exception. 

Arsenic  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  a  simple  and  exact  manner, 
whether  present  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  or  an  alkaline  arsenite,  or  as 
arsenic  acid  or  an  alkaline  arseniate.  The  volumetric  methods  have  now 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  indirect  gravimetric  methods  formerly 
employed  to  effect  the  estimation  of  arsenious  acid. 

1.  Determination  as  Arseniate  of  Lead. 

a.  Arsenic  Acid  in  Aqueous  Solution. 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  solution  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
disb^  and  a  weighed  amount  of  recently  ignited  pure  oxide  of  1^  added 
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(about  five  or  six  times  the  supposed  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  present);  the 
mixture  is  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to 
rentle  redness,  and  maintained  some  time  at  this  temperature.  The 
residue  is  arseniate  of  lead  +  oxide  of  lead.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  acid 
is  now  readily  found  by  subtracting  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that  of 
the  oxide  of  lead  added. 

For  the  properties  of  arseniate  of  lead,  see  §  92.  The  results  are 
perfectly  accurate,  provided  the  residue  be  not  heated  beyond  gentle 
redness. 

b,  Arsenious  Acid  in  Solution, 

Mix  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  a  small  bulk,  add  a 
weighed  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite  the  residue  most  cautiously  in  a  covered  crucible,  until  the  whole  of 
the  nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed.  The  residue  consists  here  also  of 
arsenic  acid  +  oxide  of  lead.  This  method  requires  considerable  care  to 
guard  against  loss  by  decrepitation  upon  ignition  of  the  nitrate  of  lead. 

2.  Estimation  as  Arseniate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. 

a.  By  Direct  Precipitation, 

This  method,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Levol,  presupposes  that 
the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  contained  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of  arsenic 
acid.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  solution  is  gently  heated,  in  a 
capacious  flask,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chlorate  of  potassa  added  in 
small  portions,  imtil  the  fluid  emits  a  strong  smeU  of  chlorous  acid ;  it  is 
then  allowed  to  stand  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  odor  of  this  gas  is  nearly 
gone  off. 

The  arsenic  acid  solution  is  now  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  which 
must  not  produce  turbidity,  even  after  standing  some  time ;  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  then  added,  containing  chloride  of  ammonium  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  its  being  rendered  turbid  by  ammonia  (The 
best  way  is  to  keep  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  ammonia  ready  prepared  in  the  laboratory — see  §  62,  6.) 
The  fluid,  which  smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  is  allowed  to  stand  12  hours 
in  the  cold,  and  then  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter.  The  precipitate  is 
then  transferred  to  the  filter,  with  iLe  aid  of  portions  of  the  filtrate  so  as  to 
use  no  more  washing  water  than  necessary,  and  washed  with  small  quantities 
of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  water  and  one  part  ammonia,  till  the  washings  on 
being  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  show  only  a  slight  opal- 
escence. The  precipitate  is  dried  at  105  to  110°,  and  weighed.  It  has 
the  formula  2  Mg  O,  N  H^  O,  As  O^  +  aq.* 

For  its  properties,  see  §  92.  This  process  yields,  it  is  true,  satisfactory 
results,  but  they  are  still  always  somewhat  too  low,  as  the  precipitate  is 
perceptibly  soluble  even  in  ammoniacal  water.  The  error  may  be  di- 
minished by  measuring  the  filtrate  (without  the  washings)  and  adding  for 
every  16  c.  c.  1  mgrm.  to  the  weight  foimd  of  the  precipitate.  To  extend 
the  correction  to  the  washings  is  inadmissible,  since  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  saturated  solution. 

h.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  as  Arsemo-malyhdate  of  Ammonia* 
Mix  the  acid  solution,  which  must  be  free  from  phosphoric  and  silicic 
acids,  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia.     The  n[K)lyb- 

*  If  it  is  dried  in  a  water-bath,  the  drying  must  be  extremely  prolonged,  or  other- 
jviee  more  than  1  aq.  will  be  left.  After  biief  drying  in  the  water-bath  the  compound 
jpontains  between  1  and  8  eq.  water. 
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date  oi  ammonia  solution  sliould  have  been  preyioualj  mixed  with 
nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  the  Tvbole  process  is  conducted  e^utctly  as  in  the 
case  of  phosphoric  acid — see  §  134,  b,  j3.  Treat  the  arseniate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  thrown  down  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  arsenio- 
moljbdate  of  ammonia  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride 
of  ammonium,  as  in  a.     Results  satis&ctory. 

3.  Estinuj^ion  as  ArsenitUe  of  SeaquUxxside  of  Iron. 
(Berthieb  and  v.  Kob£ll*s  method). 

0.  The  Solution  contcuns  no  other  fixed  Bases  besides  Alkalies. 

Add  to  the  solution  a  measured  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquioxide  oi 
iron  of  known  strength,  and  precipitate  \nth  ammonia.  (The  precipitate 
must  be  reddish  brown  :  if  not  of  that  oolor,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  has  not  been  added.)  Allow 
to  stand  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  filter,  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate ; 
then  expose  first  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  to  insure  the  expulsion  of  the 
ammonia  at  a  temperature  at  which  it  cannot  exercise  a  reducing  action 
upon  the  arsenic  acid ;  afler  a  time,  increase  the  heat  gradually,  at  last 
subjecting  the  residue  to  intense  ignition,  till  the  weight  remains  constant. 
The  residue  is  basic  arseniate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
or  in  other  words,  sesqmoxide  of  iron  +  arsenic  add.  Deduct  from  the 
weight  of  the  residue  the  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  added :  the 
difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  arsenio  acid  contained  in  the  analysed 
solution.  A  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known  strength  for  the 
above  purpose  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  fine  iron  wire  in  nitric  acid  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  diluting  suitably,  and  determining  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
in  10  c.c.  by  precipitation  with  ammonia  (see  §  113,  1,  a).  The  presence 
of  a  small  amount  of  silicic  acid  in  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  then 
withont  injurious  influence,  since  the  same  is  weighed  with  the  iron  both 
in  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  in  the  arsenic- 
estimation. 

b.  Hie  Solution  contains  other  fixed  Bases  besides  Alkalies. 

The  preceding  method  of  Berthteb  is  modified  by  v.  Kobell  as  follows, 
provided  the  bases  present  in  the  solution  are  not  precipitated  by  car^ 
bonate  of  baryta  in  the  cold.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known  strength,  as  in  a,  but  instead  of  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  bar3rta  is  added  in  excess  (should  the  fiuid  contain  a  large 
excess  of  ^ee  acid,  it  is  advisable  to  nearly  neutralize  this  previously  with 
carbonate  of  aoda;  the  fiuid  must,  however,  still  remain  clear).  The 
mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  several  hours  in  the  cold,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  contains  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  whole  of 
the  arsenic  acid,  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  is  washed  with 
cold  water,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter,  dried,  gently  ignited 
for  same  time,  and  weighed.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  amoTuit  of  baryta  contained  in  it  determined  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained  calculated  to  carbonate,  and  the  calculated 
weight,  together  with' the  known  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sub- 
tracted firom  the  weight  of  the  original  residue :  the  difference  expresses 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  contained  in  the  analysed  solution*  This 
method  presupposes  the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  cases,  therefore, 
where  that  acid  is  present,  it  must'  be  removed  before  the  carbonate  of 
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baryta  can  be  added ;  which  is  effected  by  precipitadng  with  chloride  of 
barium,  and  filtering  off  the  precipitate. 

4.  Determination  as  Tersulphide  of  Arsenic, 

a.  In  Solutions  of  Arsenipus  Acid  or  Arsenites^  free  from  Arsenic  Add, 
Precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  expel  the  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant by  carbonic  acid,  conducting  the  process  in  the  same  way  as  mth 
antimony — see  §  125,  1.  Wash  the  precipitated  tersulphide  of  arsenic, 
dry  at  100^,  and  weigh.  Particles  of  the  precipitate  adhering  so  firmly  to 
the  glass  tube  that  mechanical  means  fail  to  reAiove  them  are  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  and  then  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  precipitate,  see  §  92.     The  results  are  accurate. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  substance  which  decomposes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  such  as  sesquioxide  of  iron,  chromic  acid,  &c.,  the  free  sulphur 
which  precipitates  with  the  tersulphide  .of  arsenic,  destroys  the  accuracy 
of  the  results.  In  such  Cases  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  solution  of 
potassa,  and  chlorine  transmitted  through  the  solution  (§  148,  II.  2,  h). 
In  the  solution  produced,  which  contains  the  sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid, 
the  arsenic  as  arsenic  acid,  the  latter  is  determined  as  in  2,  a ;  or  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  estimated,  the  quantity  found  calculated  to  sulphur,  and  the 
calculated  weight  of  the  latter  subtracted  from  that  of  the  mixed  precipi- 
tate of  tersulphide  pf  arsenic  and  sulphur.  No  loss  of  arsenic  by  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  chloride  takes  place  in  this  method  of  oxidizing  the  sulphide  ol 
arsenic,  since  the  solution  remains  alkaline.  The  object  may  also  be  con- 
veniently attained  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid.  A  very  strong  fuming  acid, 
of  86^  boiling  point,  is  employed;  an  acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr.  which  boils  at  a 
higher  temperature  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  as  the  separated  sulphur 
would  fuse,  and  its  oxidation  would  be  much  retarded.  The  well-dried 
precipitate  is  shaken  into  a  small  pgrcelain  dish,  treated  with  a  tolerably 
large  excess  of  the  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  dish  immediately  covered  widi 
a  clock-glass,  and  as  soon  as  the  turbulence  of  the  first  action  has  some- 
what abated,  heated  on  a  water-bath,  till  all  the  sulphur  has  disappeared, 
and  the  nitric  acid  has  evaporated  to  a  small  volume.  The  filter  to  which 
the  unremovable  traces  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  adhere  is  treated  separately 
in  the  same  manner,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  being 
finally  effected  by  gently  warming  the  somewhat  dilute  solution  with 
chlorate  of  potassa  (Bunsen*).  Or  the  filter  may  instead  be  extracted 
with  ammonia,  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  separate  dish,  and  the  residual 
tersulphide  treated  as  above.  In  the  mixed  solution  the  arsenic  acid  is 
finally  precipitated  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (§  127,  2).  Treat- 
ment of  the  impure  precipitate  wi^  ammonia,  whereby  the  sulphide  is 
dissolved,  and  the  sulphur  is  supposed  to  remain  behind,  only  gives 
approximate  results,  as  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
takes  up  a  little  sulphur.  Small  quantities  of  admixed  free  sulphur  may 
be  also  removed  without  difficulty  by  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  but  I  cannot 
recommend  this  method  where  large  quantities  of  sulphur  are  to  be  ex- 
tracted. If  the  precipitate  is  moist,  before  using  this  solvent,  the  water 
should  be  got  rid  of  by  twice  treating  with  absolute  alcohol. 

h.  In  Solutions  of  Arsenic  Acid  or  Arseniates,  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  two 
Oxides  of  Arsenic. 

Heat  the  solution  in  a  fiask  (preferably  on  an  iron  plate)  to  about  70^, 
and  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrc^en  at  the  same  time  into  the  fluid,  as  long 

*  AdoaI.  d.  Chem.  a.  Phurm.  106,  10. 
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.  as  predpitBtion  takes  place.  The  precipitate  formed  is  always  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  since  the  arsenic  acid  is  first  reduced 
to  arsenious  acid  with  separation  of  sulphiu:,  and  then  the  former  is 
decomposed  (H.  Rose*). 

Only  in  the  case  when  a  sulphosalt  containing  pentasulphide  of  arsenic 
is  decomposed  with  an  acid,  is  the  precipitate  actually  pentasulphide, 
and  not  merely  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with  tersulphide  (A.  FucHsf). 
Whichever  may  be  the  constitution  of  the  precipitate,  either  the  arsenic 
or  the  sulphur  in  it  must  be  determined,  after  drying  and  weighing, 
by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  4,  a. 

5.  Volumetric  Methods, 

a.  Methods  which  presuppose  the  presence  of  Arsenious  Add. 

1.  Fr.  Mohr^s  method.}  This  method  is  based  upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  one  given  for  teroxide  of  antimony,  in  §  125,  3,  a,  i,e.  conversion 
of  arsenious  acid  in  alkaline  solution  into  arsenic  acid  by  solution  of  iodine 
(As  0  +2  Na  O  +  2  I  =  As  0,  +  2  Na  I). 

If,  therefore,  you  have  arsenious  acid  or  an  alkaline  arsenite  in  aqueous 
solution,  mix  a  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  the  fluid,  containing 
about  0*1  grm.  As  O,,  with  20  c.  c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  (purified  by  washing  with  water);  add  some  starch-paste,  then 
standard  solution  of  iodine  (§  146),  until  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction  just 
makes  its  appearance ;  reckon  for  every  2  eq.  iodide  used  1  eq.  arsenious 
acid.  If  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  acid,  you  must  first  neutralize  it 
with  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  if  alkaline,  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  before 
proceeding  to  add  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Of  course,  the  solution  must 
contain  no  substances  which  act  upon  solution  of  iodine  (S  O,,  S,  O,). 
The  results  are  accurate.  Comp.  Expt.  No. "  88,  firom  which  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  used  instead  of  the  bicarbonate. 
The  reason  why  the  excess  of  the  salt  is,  under  these  circumstances,  less 
un&vorable  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  than  when  iodine  is  made  to 
act  upon  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  it,  as  in  Expt.  No  86,  is  attributable 
simply  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  neutral  compound  alone  which  acts  upon 
iodine;  but  not  a  compoimd  containing  more  carbonic  acid  than  the 
neutral  salt.  Now,  in  my  experiments,  the  salt  was  converted  into  the 
latter  state,  because,  in  the  Grst  place,  the  solution  of  the  arsenious  acid 
was  slightly  acid,  and,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  conversion  of  the 
arsenious  into  arsenic  acid,  more  soda  is  fixed,  and  carbonic  acid  accord- 
ingly liberated.  However,  the  use  of  the  bicarbonate  is  still  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  the  safer  way. 

2.  Bunsen's  method.  II  This  method  is  based  upon  the  following 
£ict8: — 

aa.  If  bichromate  of  potassa  is  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  3  eq.  chlorine  are  disengaged  to  every  2  eq.  chromic  acid  (2  Or  O  + 
6Ha=Cr,  C1,  +  3C1  +  6H0). 

bb.  But  if  arsenious  acid  is  present  (not  in  excess)  there  is  not  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  disengaged  corresponding  to  the  chromic  acid,  but  so 
much  leas  of  that  element  as  is  required  to  convert  the  arsenious  into 

*  Fogg.  AnnaL  107, 186.  t  Zeitscbrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  1, 189. 

X  Lebrbacb  der  Titrirmetbo<le,  p.  295. 
0  Annal  d.  Chem.  a.  Pbarm.  86,  290. 
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arsenic  acid  ( As  O,  +  2  CI  +  2  H  O  =  As  O,  +  2  H  CI).  Consequently,  for 
every  2  eq.  chlorine  wanting  is  to  be  reckoned  1  eq.  arsenious  acid. 

cc.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  estimated  by  determining  the  quantity 
of  iodine  liberated  by  it  from  iodide  of  potassium. 

These  are  the  principles  of  Bumsen^s  method.  For  the  manner  of  exe- 
cution, I  refer  to  §  130, 1,  d,  fi. 

3.  Kessler's  method.*  The  same  solutions  are  employed  here  as  in 
the  similar  method  for  estimating  antimony,  p.  245,  c,  and  the  process  is 
conducted  in  the  same  way. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,t  instead  ot 
proceeding  as  directed  for  sulphide  of  antimony,  afler  the  precipitate  has 
been  washed  and  transferred  with  the  filter  to  the  flask,  treat  it  with  a 
nearly  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid  of 
1*12  sp.  gr.,  digest  on  a  water-bath  till  the  precipitate  is  white,  and  dilute 
with  a  definite  proportion  of  water.     Then  proceed  as  directed. 

b.  Method,  which  presupposes  the  presence  of  Arsenic  Acid. 

This  method  depends  on  the  precipitation  of  the  arsenic  acid  by  uranium 
solution  and  the  recognition  of  the  end  of  the  reaction  by  means  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  therefore  the  same  as  was  suggested  for  phos- 
phoric acid  by  Lecomte,  and  brought  into  use  by  Neubauer,^  and  after- 
wards by  PiNCUS.  I 

B5DEK£R,ir  who  first  employed  the  process  for  arsenic  acid,  recommends 
the  employment  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  as  this 
is  more  permanent  than  the  hitherto  used  acetate,  which  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  light. 

The  uranium  solution  has  the  correct  degree  of  dilution,  if  it  contains 
about  20  grm.  sesquioxide  of  uranium  in  1  litre.  It  should  contain  as  litde 
free  acid  as  possible.  The  determination  of  its  value  may  be  efiected 
with  the  aid  of  pure  arseniate  of  soda  or  by. means  of  arsenious  acid, — ^the 
latter  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  boiling  with  fuming  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  is  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  then  dis- 
tinctly acid  with  acetic  acid.  The  uranium  solution  is  now  run  in  from 
the  burette  slowly,  the  liquid  being  well  stirred  aU  the  while,  till  a  drop  of 
the  mixture  spread  out  on  a  porcelain  plate,  gives  with  a  drop  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  placed  in  its  centre,  a  distinct  reddish  brown  line 
where  the  two  fluids  meet.  The  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette  is  now 
read  off,  the  level  of  the  mixture  in  the  beaker  is  marked  with  a  strip  ot 
gummed  paper,  and  the  beaker  is  emptied  and  washed,  filled  with  water 
with  addition  of  about  as  much  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  as  was  before 
employed,  and  the  uranium  solution  is  cautiously  dropped  in  from  the 
burette,  till  a  drop  taken  out  of  the  beaker  and  tested  as  above,  gives  an 
equally  distinct  border-line.  The  quantity  of  uranium  solution  used  in 
this  last  experiment  is  the  excess,  which  must  be  added  to  make  the  end- 
reaction  plain  for  the  dilution  adopted.  This  amount  is  subtracted  from 
that  used  in  the  first  experiment,  and  we  then  know  the  exact  value  of  the 
uranium  solution  with  reference  to  arsenic  acid. 

In  an  actual  analysis,  the  arsenic  is  first  brought  into  the  form  of  arsenic 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  118,  17  ;  Zeitschrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  88S. 

f  In  the  presence  of  araenic  acid,  remember  to  be&t  the  fluid  to  70^ 

t  Archiv.  fOr  wiasensohaftlicbe  Ueilkunde,  Bd.  iv.  S.  228. 

Q  JoQin.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  76,  104.  IF  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  117, 195. 
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acid,  a  dear  solution  is  obtained  containing  acetate  of  ammonia  and  some 
free  acetic  acid,*  and  the  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  determining 
the  yaiue  of  the  standard  solution.  The  experiment  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rection must  not  be  omitted  here,  otherwise  errors  are  sure  to  arise  from 
the  di^erent  d^rees  of  dilution  of  the  arsenic  acid  solutions  used  in  the 
determination  of  the  yalue  of  the  standard  solution  and  in  the  actual 
asaljses.  The  results  of  two  determinations  of  arsenic  given  by  Bodeker 
are  satisfactory.     To  execute  the  method  well  requires  practice. 

6.  Estimation  of  Arseniovs  Add  hy  Indirect  Gravimetric  Analysis. 

a,  £osE*s  method.  Add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  oxidizing  substances,  a 
solution  of  sodio"  or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  and  digest  the 
mixture  for  several  days,  in  the  cold,  or,  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions,  at 
a  gentle  warmth;  then  weigh  the  separated  gold  as  directed  in  §  123. 
Keep  the  filtrate  to  make  quite  sure  that  no  more  gold  will  separate.  2  eq. 
gold  correspond  to  3  eq.  arsenious  acid. 

h.  Yohl'sI  method.  Mix  the  solution  under  examination  with  a 
weighed  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  free  sulphuric  acid ;  esti* 
mate  the  chromic  acid  still  present  by  the  method  given  in  §  130,  c,  and 
deduce  fixun  the  quantity  of  that  acid  consumed  in  the  process,  i,e.,  reduced 
by  the  arsenious  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  after  the  formula  3  As  O^ 
+  4CrO,  =  8  AsO,  +  2  Cr,  O,. 

Supplement  to  the  Sicth  Groups 

§128. 

8.  MoLTBDic  Acid. 

Molybdic  acid  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  its  estimation,  either  into 
binoxide  of  molybdenum,  or  into  molybdate  of  lead,  or  into  bisulphide  of 
molybdenum. 

a.  Pure  molybdic  acid  (Mo  OJ,  and  also  molybdate  of  ammonia,  may 
be  reduced  to  binoxide  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  This 
may  be  done  either  in  a  porcelain  boat,  placed  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  or 
in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  with  perforated  bover  (§  108,  fig.  61 
and  62).  The  operation  is  continued  till  the  weight  remains  constant. 
The  temperature  must  not  exceed  a  gentle  redness,  otherwise  the  binoxide 
itself  might  lose  oxygen  and  become  partially  converted  into  metal.  In 
the  case  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  the  heat  must  be  very  low  at  first  on 
account  of  the  frothing. 

b.  The  following  is  the  best  method  of  precipitating  molybdic  acid  from 
an  alkaline  solution.  Dilute  the  solution,  if  necessary,  neutralize  the  free 
alkali  with  nitric  acid,  and  allow  the  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be  libe- 
rated in  the  process,  to  escape,  then  add  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of 
suboxide  of  merciiry.  The  yellow  precipitate  formed  appears  at  first 
bulky,  but  after  several  hours*  standing  it  shrinks ;  it  is  insoluble  in  the 
fluid,  which  contains  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  Collect 
the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury,  as  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water.     Dry,  remove 

*  Alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  oxide  of  aino  may  be  present^  but  not  such  metals  as 
ield  colored  precipitateir  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as,  for  instance,  copper. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  94,  219. 
II.  8 
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the  diy  precipitate  as  completely  as  practicable  from  the  filter,  and  deter- 
mine the  molybdenum  in  it  as  directed  in  a'(H.  Rose)  ;  or  mix  the  pre- 
ci]>itate,  together  with  the  filter-ash,  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  ignited 
oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite  until  all  the  mercury  is  expelled ;  then  add  some 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  ignite  again  and  weigh.  The  excess  obtained,  over 
and  above  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead  used,  is  molybdic  acid  (Selio- 

SOHN*). 

c.  The  precipitation  of  molybdenum  as  sulphide  is  always  a  difficult 
operation.  K  the  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  warmed,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  generally 
still  colored.  They  must,  accordingly,  be  warmed,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  again  added,  and  the  operation  must  afterwards,  if  necessary,  be 
repeated  until  the  washings  appear  almost  colorless.  The  precipitation 
succeeds  better  when  the  sulphide  of  molybdenum  is  dissolved  in  a  rela- 
tively large  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and,  after  the  fluid  has 
acquired  a  reddish-yellow  tint,  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  ZENKSRf 
advises  then  to  boil,  imtil  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  expelled,  and  to 
wash  with  hot  water,  at  first  slightly  acidified.  The  brown  sulphide  of 
molybdenum  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  molybdenum  deter- 
mined in  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  as  in  a.  The  brown  sulphide  of  molybdenum  changes  in  this  pro- 
cess to  the  gray  bisulphide  (H.  Rose). 

II.  DETERMINATION  OF  ACIDS  IN  COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING 
ONLY  ONE  ACID,  FREE  OR  COMBINED ;— AND  SEPARATION  OF 
ACIDS  FROM  BASES. 

FIRST  GROUP. 

First  Division, 

Arsenious  Acid — Arsenic  Acid — Chromic  Acid— (Selenious  Acid, 
Sulphurous  and  Hyposulphurous  Acids,  Iodic  Acid,  Nitrous  Acid). 

§129. 

1.  Arsenious  and  Arsenic  Acids. 

These  have  been  already  treated  of  among  the  bases  (§  127)  on  account 
of  their  behavior  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  they  are  merely  mentioned 
here  to  indicate  the  jlace  to  which  they  properly  belong.  The  methoda 
of  separating  them  firom  the  bases  will  be  found  in  Section  Y. 

§130. 

2.  Chromic  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

Chromic  acid  is  determined  either  in  the  form  of  aesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium^ or  in  that  of  ckromate  of  lead.  But  it  may  be  estimated  also  fix)m 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged  by  its  action  upon  oxalic  acid  in 
excess,  and  also  by  volumetric  analysis.  In  employing  the  first  method, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1  eq.  sesquioxide  of  chromium  corre- 
sponds to  2  eq.  chromic  acid. 

♦  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  472.  f  Il>id.  58,  259. 
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0.  DetermincUion  as  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

a.  The  chromic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide^  and  the 
amount  of  the  latter  deterxniaed  (§  106).  The  reduction  is  effected  either 
by  heating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol ;  or  by  mixing 
hydrochloric  acid  with  the  solution,  and  conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
into  the  mixture ;  or  bjr  adding  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
applying  a  gentle  heat.  With  concentrated  solutions  the  first  method  is 
generally  resorted  to,  with  dilute  solutions  one  of  the  two  latter.  With 
respect  to  the  first  method,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  alcohol  must  be 
expelled  before  the  sesquioxide  of  chromiiyn  can  be  precipitated  with 
ammonia ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second,  that  the  solution  supersaturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  moderately 
warm  place,  until  the  separated  sulphur  has  completely  subsided.  The 
results  are  accurate. 

/3.  The  neutral  or  slightly  acid  (nitric  acid)  solution  is  precipitated 
with  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  the  red  precipitate  of  chromate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  filtered  off,  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  suboxide  of  mercury,  dried,  ignited,  and  the  residuary  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  weighed  (H.  Rose). 

h.  Determination  as  Chromate  of  Lead. 

The  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  acetic  acid 
added  until  the  reaction  is  strongly  acid ;  the  solution  is  then  precipitated 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  washed  precipitate  is  either  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  in  the  water-bath,  and  weighed ;  or  it  is  gently 
ignited  as  directed  §  53,  and  then  weighed.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  93,  2.     The  results  are  accurate. 

c.  Determination  by  means  of  Oxalic  Acid  (afber  Yohl). 

When  chromic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  brought  together,  the  former 
yields  oxygen  to  the  latter  :  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  formed,  and  car- 
bonic acid  escapes  (2  Cr  0,  +  3  C,  0,  =  Cr^  0,+  6  C  OJ.  Three  eq. 
carbonic  acid  (66)  correspond  accordingly  to  one  eq.  chromic  acid  (50*24). 
The  mod^  operandi  is  the  same  as  in  the  analysis  of  manganese  ores 
({  230).  1  part  of  chromic  acid  requires  2^  parts  of  oxalate  of  soda.  If 
it  is  intended  to  determine  in  the  residue  the  alkali  which  was  combined 
with  the  chromic  acid,  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  used. 

d.  Determination  by  Volumetric  Analysis. 

a.  ScHWARZ^s  method. 

The  principle  of  this  very  accurate  method  is  identical  with  that  upon 
whidi  Peknt's  method  of  determining  iron  is  based  (§  112,  2,  b).  The 
execution  is  simple :  acidify  the  not  too  dilute  solution  of  tiie  chromate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  add  in  excess  a  measured  quantity  of  solution  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  the  strength  of  which  you  have  previously  ascertained, 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  112,  2,  a,  or  5,  or  the  solution  of  a  weighed 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  anunonia,  firee  firom  sesqui- 
oxide, and  then  determine  in  the  manner  directed  §  112,  2,  a,  or  ^,  the 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  remaining.  The  difference  shows  the  amount 
of  iron  that  has  been  converted  by  the  chromic  acid  firom  the  state  of  prot- 
oxide to  that  of  sesquioxide.  1  grm.  of  iron  corresponds  to  0*5981  of 
chromic  acid.  To  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  chromate  of  lead,  the 
latter  is,  after  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia, 

s2 
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most  thoroughly  triturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the 
analysis  then  proceeded  with. 

p.  BuNSEN^s  method.* 

If  a  chromate  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
there  are  disengaged  for  every  2  eq.  chromic  acid  3  eq.  chlorine;  for 
instance,  K  O,  2  Cr  0,  +  7  H  C1  =  K  Cl  +  Cr,  Cl,  +  7  H  0  +  3  CI.  If  the 
escaping  gas  is  conducted  into  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  exceaSy 
the  3  eq.  chlorine  set  free  3  eq.  iodine.  By  determining  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  element  in  the  manner  described  in  §  146,  we  find  the  quantity 
of  the  chromic  acid ;  381  of  iodine  corresponding  to  100*48  of  chromic 

acid. 

The  analytical  process  is  conducted  as  follows: — ^Put  the  weighed 
sample  of  the  chromate  (say  -3  to  -4  grm.)  into  the  little  flask  d,  fig.  67, 
(blown  before  the  lamp,  and  holding  only  from  36  to  40  c.  c),  fill  the 

flask  to  two-thirds  with  pure 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
(free  from  CI  and  S  O  )  and 
connect  the  bulbed  evolution 
tube  a  with  the  neck  of  the 
flask  by  means  of  a  stout 
tight-closing  vulcanized  in- 
id  dia-rubber  tube  c.  Aa  shown 
in  the  engraving,  a  is  a  bent 
pipette,  drawn  out,  at  the 
lower  end,  into  an  upturned 
point.  A  loss  of  chlorine 
^^'  ^'*  need  not  be  apprehended  on 

adding  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  disengagement  of  that  gas  b^ins  only 
upon  the  application  of  heat.  Insert  the  evolution  tube  into  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  which  is  one-third  filled  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.'!' 
This  retort  holds  about  160  c.  c.  The  neck  presents  two  small  expan- 
sions, blown  before  the  lamp,  and  intended,  the  lower  one,  to  receive  the 
liquid  which  is  forced  up  during  the  operation,  the  upper  one,  to  serve  as 
an  additional  guard  against  spirting.  Apply  heat  now,  cautiously,  to  the 
little  flask.  Ailer  two  or  three  minutes'  ebullition,  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine  has  passed  over,  and  liberated  its  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine  in 
the  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  When  the  ebullition  is  at  an  end,  take 
hold  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  c  with  the  lefl  hand,  and,  whilst  steadily 
holding  the  lamp  under  the  flask  with  the  right,  lift  a  so  far  out  of  the 
retort  that  the  curved  point  is  in  the  bulb  h.  Now  remove  first  the  lamp, 
then  the  flask,  dip  the  retort  in  cold  water,  to  cool  it,  and  shake  the  fluid 
in  it  about  to  effect  the  complete  solution  of  the  separated  iodine  in  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  When  the  fluid  is  quite  cold, 
transfer  it  to  a  beaker,  rinsing  the  retort  into  the  beaker,  and  proceed  as 
directed  §  146.  The  method  gives  very  satis&ctory  results.  The  appa- 
ratus here  recommended  differs  slightly  from  that  used  by  Bunsen,  the 
retort  of  the  latter  having  only  one  bulbous  expansion  in  the  neck,  and 
the  evolution  tube  no  bulb,  being  closed  instead,  at  the  lower  end,  by  a 
glass  or  caoutchouc  valve,  which  permits  the  exit  of  the  gas  fix)m  the  tube, 

*  Anna],  d.  Chem.  u.  Phami.  86,  279. 
f  1  part  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  free  from  iodic  acid,  dissolved  in  10  parke  of 
water,    The  fluid  must  show  no  brown  tint  immediately  after  addition  of  hydrodilorio 
acid. 
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but  opposes  the  entrance  of  the  fluid  into  it.  I  think  the  modifications 
which  I  have  made  in  Bunsen's  apparatus  are  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
saccesB  of  the  operation. 

n.  Separation  of  Chromic  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

a.  Of  the  First  Group. 

a.  Reduce  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  I.,  and  separate  the  sesqui* 
oxide  of  chromium  from  the  alkalies  as  directed  in  §  155. 

/3.  Mix  the  chromate  of  potassa  or  soda  with  about  2  parts  of  dry  pul- 
verized chloride  of  ammonium,  and  heat  the  mixture  cautiously.  The 
residue  contains  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  and  sesquioxide  of 
chromium,  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  water. 

y.  Chromate  of  ammonia  is  reduced  to  sesqidoxide  of  chromium  by 
cautious  ignition.  The  ammonia  is  estimated  in  a  separate  portion 
according  to  §  99,  3. 

b.  Of  the  Second  Group. 

a.  Fuse  the  compound  under  examination  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves 
the  chromic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  chromate.  The  residue  con- 
tains the  alkaline  earths  in  the  form  of  carbonates ;  but  as  they  contain 
alkali,  they  cannot  be  weighed  directly.  The  chromic  acid  in  the  solution 
is  determined  as  in  L  Chromate  of  baryta  (and  doubtless  also  the 
chromates  of  strontia  and  lime)  may,  as  shown  by  H.  Kos£,*  be  readily 
and  completely  decomposed  by  simple  boiling  with  an  excess  of  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda. 

j3.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reduce  the  chromic  acid  according  t6 
the  directions  of  I,  a,  and  separate  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  &om  the 
alkaline  earth  according  to  §  156. 

y.  Chromate  of  magnesia  as  well  as  other  chromates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  soluble  in  water  may  be  easily  decomposed  also,  by  determining  the 
chromic  acid  according  to  I.,  a,  j3,  or  I.,  b,  and  separating  the  magnesia,  &c., 
in  the  filtrate  firom  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  mercury  or  lead  as  directed 
§  162. 

L  Chromates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  may  also  be  decomposed  by 
the  method  described  11.,  a,  fi.  Compare  Bahr,  analysis  of  bichromate  of 
baryta,  lime,  &c.'|' 

c.  Of  the  Third  Group. 

a.  From  Alumina, 

Precipitate  the  alumina  by  anmionia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  105), 
and  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  1.  (compare  also  §  157). 

/3.  From  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

aa.  Determine  in  one  portion  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid  according 
to  1.,  Cj  or  1.,  dy  a,  or  /3,  and  in  another  portion  the  total  amount  of  the 
chromium,  by  converting  it  all  into  either  sesquioxide  or  chromic  acid. 
The  entire  conversion  of  the  substance  into  sesquioxide  may  be  effected 
either  by  cautious  ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  according  to 
1.,  a, — ^into  chromic  acid  according  to  §  106,  2. 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  66,  166.  t  Ibid.  60,  60. 
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hb.  In  many  cases  the  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  according  to 
I.,  a,  /3,  or  I.,  b.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  suboxide  of  mercury, 
or  oxide  of  lead,  in  the  filtrate,  are  separated  as  directed  §  162. 

cc.  The  hydrated  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  chromic 
acid,  such  as  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa,  &c.,  may  also  be  ana- 
lysed by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  the  apparatus,  fig.  40,  p.  53 
being  employed.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  bulb-tube  represents  the  joint 
amount  of  oxygen  and  water  that  have  escaped.  If  the  increment  of  the 
Ca  CI  tube  is  deducted,  we  shall  have  the  oxygen.  Now  every  3  eq.  oxygen 
correspond  to  2  eq.  of  chromic  acid.  The  amount  of  the  latter  being 
thus  calculated,  we  have  only  to  subtract  its  eqtdvalent  quantity  of  sesqui- 
oxide from  the  weight  of  residue  after  the  ignition,  and  the  remainder  is 
the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  originally  present.  Vogel*  and  also  Storer 
and  ELLioxf  have  employed  this  method. 

d.  Of  the  Fourth  Group. 

a.  Proceed  as  directed  in  by  a.  Upon  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hot 
water,  the  metals  are  left  as  oxides.  In  the  case  of  manganese  the  fusion 
must  be  effected  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Apparatus,  fig. 
62  in  §  108. 

p.  Reduce  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  chromium  firom  the  metals  in  question,  as  directed  in  §  160. 

e.  Of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Groups. 

a.  Acidify  the  solution^  and  precipitate,  either  at  once  or  after  previous 
reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  by  sulphurous  acid,  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  meters  of  the  ^Mi  and  sixth  groups  precipitate  in  con- 
junction with  firee  sulphur  (§§  115  to  127),  the  chromic  add  is  reduced. 
Filter  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  the  filtrate,  as 
directed  in  I.,  a, 

/3.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be  conveniently  decomposed  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  some  alcohol ;  the  chloride  of  lead  and  sesqoichloride 
of  chromium  formed  are  subsequently  separated  by  means  of  alcohol 
(compare  §  162).  The  alcoholic  solution  ought  always  to  be  tested 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  should  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  form,  this 
must  be  filtered  off,  weighed,  and  taken  into  account  (compare  also 
§  130, 1.,  d). 

Supplement  to  the  First  Division. 

§  131. 
1.  Selenious  Acid. 

From  aqueous  or  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  selenious  acid,  the  sele- 
nium is  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid  gas  or,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
acid,  by  sulphite  of  soda,  or  sulphite  of  ammonia.  If  the  solution  contains 
nitric  acid,  this  must  be  removed  first  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  precipitated  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling  for  ^  hour,  which 
changes  the  precipitate  from  its  original  red  color  to  black,  and  makes  it 
dense  and  heavy.  The  liquid  is  tested  by  a  ftuther  addition  of  the  re- 
agent to  see  whether  any  more  selenium  will  separate ;  the  precipitate  is 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  77,  484. 
t  ProoeedmgB  of  the  American  Aoademj,  vol  v.  p.  198. 
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finaUj  coUected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  a  temperature  somewliat 
below  100*^,  and  weighed.  Since  H.  Rose*  has  shown  that  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  complete  reduction  of 
^e  sdenious  acid,  the  former  acid  must  be  added,  if  not  already  present. 
To  make  quite  sore  that  all  the  selenimn  has  been  removed,  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  so 
as  to  reduce  any  selenic  acid  to  selenious  acid,  and  te^;ed  once  more  with 
sulphurous  add. 

As  r^ards  the  separation  of  selenious  acid  fix)m  the  bases,  the  following 
brief  directions  will  suffice : — 

a.  If  the  bases  are  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  action  of  sulphurous 
add  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  seleniimi  may  be  at  once  precipitated  in 
the  way  just  given ;  the  filtrate,  when  evaporated  with  sulphuric  add, 
yields  the  base  as  sulphate. 

b.  From  bases  which  are  not  thrown  down  firom  acid  solution  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  selenious  acid  may  be  separated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  precipitate  is,  according  to  H.  EosE,  a  mixture  of  1  eq. 
selenium  with  2  eq.  sulphur.  If  it  is  dried  at  or  a  little  below  100**,  the 
weight  of  the  selenium  may  be  accurately  ascertained.  Should,  however, 
extra  sulphur  be  mixed  with  the  precipitate,  the  latter  is  oxidized  while 
sdll  moist  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  or  by  treatment 
with  potassa  solution  with  simultaneous  heating  and  transmission  of  chlorine. 
It  k  necessary  here  to  oxidize  the  sulphur  completely,  as  it  may  inclose 
selenium.  The  solution  now  containing  selenic  acid  is  heated  till  it  smells 
no  longer  of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
re-heated.  The  selenic  acid  is  hereby  reduced  to  selenious  acid,  and  when 
the  solution  has  again  ceased  to  smell  of  chlorine,  the  selenium  is  precipi- 
tated wilii  ffulphurous  add. 

c.  In  many  selenites  or  sdenates  the  sdenium  may  also  be  determined, 
by  converting  first  into  selenocyanide  of  potassium,  and  precipitating  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  with  hydrochloric  acid  (OpPENHEiMf).  To 
this  end  the  substance  is  mixed  with  7  or  8  times  its  quantity  of  ordinary 
cyanide  of  potassium  (containing  cyanic  acid),  the  mixture  is  put  into  a 
long-necked  fiaak,  or  a  porcelain  crucible,  covered  with  a  layer  of  cyanide 
of  potasfiium,  and  fused  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  temperature  is 
kept  so  low  that  the  glass  or  porcelain  is  not  attacked,  and  while  cooling 
care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  atmospheric  air.  When  cold,  the  brown 
mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  colorless  solution  filtered,  if  necessary. 
The  liquid  should  be  somewhat  but  not  immoderately  diluted.  Now  boil 
some  time  (in  order  to  convert  the  small  quantity  of  selenide  of  potassium 
that  may  be  present  into  selenocyanide  of  potassium  by  the  excess  of  cyanide 
of  potassium),  allow  to  cool,  supersaturate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and. 
heat  again  for  some  time.  At  the  end  of  12  or  24  hours  all  selenium  will 
have  separated,  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  results  obtained  by 
this  process  are  accurate  (H.  RosE^). 

If  the  selenium  agglomerates  together  on  heating,  it  may  inclose  salts. 
Iq  such  cases,  bj  way  of  control,  it  should  be  redissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and,  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  with  sxdphurous  acid. 
The  fluid  filtered  off  firom  the  selenium  precipitate  is,  as  a  rule,  &ee  firom 

•  ZeitBcfarift  f"  aoalyt  Chem.  I,  78.  +  Joum.  t  prakt.  Chem.  7h  280. 

t  ZeitMShrifi  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  78. 
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selenium ;  it  is,  however,  always  well  to  satisfy  one's  self  on  this  point  by 
the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid. 

d.  From  many  bases  the  selenious  acid  (and  also  the  selenic  acid)  may 
be  separated  by  fusing  the  compound  with  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  extracting  the  fused  mass  thoroughly  by 
boiling  with  water,  saturating  the  filtrate,  if  necessary,  with  carbonic  acid, 
to  free  it  from  lead  which  it  might  contain,  then  boilmg  down  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  excess  (to  reduce  the  selenic  acid  and  drive  off  the  nitric 
acid),  and  precipitating  finally  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Selenium,  if  pure,  must  volatilize  without  residue  when  heated  in  a 
tube. 

2,  Sulphurous  Acid. 

To  estimate  free  sulphurous  acid  in  a  fluid  which  may  contain  also 
other  acids  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid),  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  fiuid  is  diluted  with  water,  absolutely  free  from  air,*  until 
the  diluted  liquid  contains  not  more  than  0*05  per  cent  by  weight  of 
sulphurous  acid ;  some  starch-paste  is  now  added,  and  then  standard  solu- 
tion of  iodide,  until  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction  makes  its  appearance. 
The  reaction  which,  under  these  circumstances,  takes  place  is  represented 
by  the  equation 

I -i-H  0  +  SO,  =  H  1  + SO,  (Bunsen), 

1  equivalent  of  iodine  added  corresponds  accordingly  to  1  equivalent  of 
sulphurous  acid.  For  the  details  of  the  process  1  rder  to  §  146.  In  the 
case  of  sulphites  soluble  in  water  or  acids,  water  perfectly  free  from  air  is 
poured  over  the  substance  under  examination,  in  sufilcient  quantity  to 
attain  the  degree  of  dilution  stated  above,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
added  in  excess,  and  then  starch -paste  and  solution  of  iodine  as  above. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  this  method,  to  use,  for  the  purpose  of 
dilution,  water  absolutely  free  from  air. 

Sulphurous  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way,  by 
conversion  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitation  of  ti^e  latter  with  baryta, 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  132.  This  method  is  especially  applicable 
in  the  case  of  sulphites  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  The  conversion  of 
the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid  is  effected  in  the  wet  way,  best  by  satu- 
rating the  fluid  with  chlorine,  and  warming ;  in  the  dry  way,  by  heating 
the  salt,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  4  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa. 

3.  Htposulphurous  Acid. 

Hyposulphurous  acid,  in  form  of  soluble  hyposulphites,  may  be  deter- 
.mined  by  means  of  iodine,  in  a  similar  way  to  sulphurous  acid.  The 
reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation 

2  (Na  0,S,  0,)  + 1  =  NaO,  S,0,  +  Na  I. 

The  salt  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  a  large  amoimt  of  water, 
starch-paste  added,  and  then  solution  of  iodine  until  the  blue  color  makes 
its  appearance.  That  this  method  can  give  correct  results  only  in  cases 
where  no  other  substances  acting  upon  iodine  are  present,  need  hardly  be 
mentioned.  In  the  case  of  dilute  fluids  the  results  do  not  vary,  if  the 
fluid  is  acidified  before  adding  the  solution  of  iodine,  and  the  operation 

*  Prepared  by  long-oontinaed  boiling  and  subsequent  oooling  with  exclusion  of  air. 
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proceeded  with  bo  quickly  that  no  time  is  left  for  the  free  hjposulphurous 
acid  to  decompose  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid  (Fb.  Mohr*).  Hypo- 
sulphurous  may  be  oonverted  into  sulphuric  acid  and  then  determined : 
the  process  is  the  same  as  for  sulphurous  acid. 

4.  Iodic  Acid. 

Iodic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the  following  easy  method : — distil 
the  acid,  in  the  free  state  or  in  combination  with  a  base,  with  an  excess  of 
pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  apparatus  described  in  §  130,  dj  /3 
(chromic  acid),  receive  the  disengaged  chlorine  in  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as  directed  in  §  130,  dj  /3. 
As  1  eq.  iodic  acid  sets  free  4  eq.  chlorine,  and  consequently  4  eq.  iodine, 
you  have  to  reckon  167  of  iodic  acid  for  508  of  iodine.  The  decompo- 
sition of  iodic  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation 
I0,  +  5  H  Cl  =  ICl  +  5  H0  +  4C1  (BrasENt). 

5.  Nitrous  Acid. 

Nitrous  acid  may  be  determined  very  satisfactorily  with  a  solution  of 
pure  permanganate  of  potassa,  provided  the  fluid  be  sufficiently  diluted  to 
prevent  the  nitrous  acid,  which  is  liberated  by  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid,  being  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  nitric  acid  and  nitric 
oxide.  For  1  part  of  anhydrous  nitrous  acid,  at  least  5000  parts  of  water 
flhoold  be  present.  The  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  following 
equation : — 5  NO,  +  2  Mn,  O^  =  5  N  O,  +  4  Mn  O.  If  the  permanganato 
be  standardized  with  iron  dissolved  to  protoxide,  4  eq.  iron  correspond  to 
1  eq.  NO^  since  both  of  these  require  2  eq.  oxygen.  Nitrites  are  dis- 
solved in  very  slightly  acidulated  water,  the  permanganate  is  added  till  the 
oxidation  of  the  nitrous  acid  is  nearly  completed,  the  solution  is  then  made 
strongly  acid,  and  finally  permanganate  is  added  to  light-red  coloration. 

To  determine  hyponitric  acid  in  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  transfer  a  few  c.  c. 
to  about  500  c.  c.  cold  pure  distilled  water  with  stirring,  and  determine 
the  nitrous  acid  produced.  1  eq.  nitrous  acid  found  corresponds  to  2  eq. 
hyponitric  acid,  for  the  latter — ^when  mixed  with  such  a  large  quantity  of 
water  as  is  indicated  above — is  decomposed  in  accordance  with  the 
foUowing  equation  :— 2  N  0^  +  2  H  0  =  HO,NO,  +  H  0,N0,  (Sig.  Feld- 

HAUSj). 

As  r^;ards  the  estimation  of  nitrous  acid  with  binoxide  of  lead,  comp. 
op.  ciL  p.  431 ;  also  Lang's  observations,  idemy  p.  484. 

Second  Division  of  the  First  Oroup  of  the  Acids. 

Sulphuric  Acid  ;  (Hydrofluosilicic  Acid). 

§  132. 
Sulphuric  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way  as  sulphate 
of  baryta.  The  acid  may,  however,  be  estimated  also  by  certain  volu- 
metric methods,  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  this  salt  (and  the  sulphate 

of  lead). 

*  Lebrbneh  der  Titrirmethode.  Naohtr&ge,  S.  384. 
t  AoDftl.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  86,  285. 
X  ZeiUchrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  426. 
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1.  Gravimetric  Method. 

Add  to  the  sufficiently  dilute  solution,  if  necessary,  some  hydrochloric 
acid  to  acid  reaction,  heat  to  near  ebullition,  add  chloride  of  barium  in 
slight  excess,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  101,  1,  a.  The  washing  is  always 
best  effected  by  decantation  first.  Should  the  analysed  solution  contain 
nitric  acid,  some  nitrate  of  baryta  is  likely  to  precipitate  in  conjunction 
with  the  sulphate;  the  removal  of  this  admixture  of  nitrate  of  baiyta 
from  the  precipitate  requires  protracted  washing  with  hot  water.  It  is, 
under  all  circumstances,  necessary  to  continue  the  washing  of  the  pre- 
cipitate until  the  last  washings  remain  perfectly  clear  upon  testing  with 
sulphuric  acid.  In  cases  where  perfect  accuracy  is  desirable  I  would  re- 
commend the  following  proceeding.  Afber  igniting  the  precipitate  according 
to  the  directions  of  §  53,  and  weighing,  moisten  it  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  hot  \^ater,  stir  widi  a  very  thin  glass  rod  or  with  a 
platinum  wire,  rinse  the  rod  or  wire,  and  warm  gentiy  for  some  time. 
Pour  the  almost  clear  fluid  on  to  a  small  filter,  and  test  the  filtrate  with 
sulphuric  acid.  If  this  produces  turbidity  or  a  precipitate,  which  is  a 
sign  that  the  sulphate  contains  an  admixture  of  another  baryta  salt,  wash 
the  residue  again  with  hot  water,  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  ren- 
dered turbid  by  sulphuric  acid.  Dry  now  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible, 
together  with  the  small  filter,  bum  the  latter  on  the  lid,  heat  to  redness, 
and  weigh.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  precipitated  firom  a  solution 
containing  much  nitric  acid  ot  much  alkaline  salt,  the  testing  of  the 
ignited  precipitate  is  not  merely  to  be  recommended,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  since  in  such  case  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  will  contain  1  per  c^nt.  or  more  of  nitrate  of  baryta  or  alkaline 
salt.  The  results  are  not  always  so  exact  as  used  to  be  believed.  If 
precipitated  in  very  acid  solutions  a  little  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  remains 
dissolved.  If  precipitated  in  very  saline  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
results  are  generally  too  high,  since  it  is  difficult  in  this  case  to  obtain  a 
pure  precipitate. 

The  sulphate  of  baryta  has  a  great  tendency  to  carry  salts  (especially 
nitrates  and  chlorides)  down  with  it,  which  cannot  be  removed  at  all  by 
washing,  and  are  removed  but  imperfectly  often  when  the  ignited  precipi- 
tate is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.*  Fb.  STOLBAt  recom- 
mends  treatment  with  i  Bolution  of  acetate  of  copper  for  the  purification  of 
impure  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  demonstrates  the  accuracy  of  his  process 
by  numerous  analyses,  wl^ch  were  performed  purposely  under  disadvan^ 
tageous  circumstances,  t.6.,  in  the  presence  of  much  alkali-  and  baryta- 
salt.  The  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  is  prepared  irbm  the  crystallized 
salt  of  the  shops ;  if  it  contains  no  sulphuric  acid,  add  2  drops  of  the 
dilute  acid.  Dissolve  it  with  addition  of  a  littie  acetic  acid  in  hot  water, 
add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  enough  to  give  a  slight 
baryta  reaction,  boil  a  short  time  and  filter.  The  solution  on  cooling  de- 
posits crystals ;  the  supernatant  cold  saturated  solution  is  employed.  The 
small  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  to  tiie  solution  of  copper  containing 
a  littie  sulphuric  acid,  is  for  the  purpose  of  incapacitating  tiie  fluid  for 
taking  up  any  sulphate  of  baryta,  by  saturating  it^  so  to  speak,  witii  that 
substance. 

After  tiie  precipitation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  effected  in  the 

*  Comp.  Zeitsehrilt  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  80. 
t  Ding,  polyt.  Joimu  168,  48 ;  Zeitflcbrilt  f.  aaalyt*  Chem.  2,  890. 
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usual  manner  in  the  fhiid  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  precipi- 
tate has  been  washed  bj  decantation  combined  with  filtration,  till  ^e 
filtrate  ceaaee  to  give  a  reaction  for  baryta  and  chlorine  (at  least  for  baryta), 
fareat  the  precipitate  still  in  the  beaker  with  40  or  50  c.  c.  of  the  copper 
solution,  add  some  water  and  acetic  acid,  and  digest  at  a  temperature  near 
the  boiling  point  for  10  or  15  minutes,  with  constant  agitation.  The 
acetic  acid  added  should  be  sufiicient  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  basio 
salt  during  this  operation.  If,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  taken,  baedo 
salt  is  precipitated,  it  must  be  redissolved  by  addition  of  acetic  acid  (not 
hydrochloric  acid).  After  the  precipitate  has  been  filtered  off  and  waeiied 
with  hot  water,  drop  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  it,  continue 
washing,  lastly  dry,  ignite  and  weigh. 

2.  Volumetric  Methods, 

a.  Afi^r  Cabl  Mohb.*  Make  a  standard  solution  by  dissolving  1  eq. 
(!'.€.,  121'96  grm.)  piure  crystallized  chloride  of  barium  (Ba  01  +  2  aq.), 
to  1  litre.  Add  to  the  fiuid  to  be  examined  for  sulphuric  acid — ^which, 
should  it  contain  much  free  acid,  is  previously  to  be  nearly  neutralized 
'with  pure  carbonate  of  soda — a  measured  quantity  of  this  solution,  best 
a  round  number  of  cubic  centimetres,  in  more  than  sufficient  proportion 
to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  in  too  great  excess.  Digest  the 
mixture  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  then  precipitate,  without  previous 
filtration,  the  excess  of  chloride  of  barium  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  a  little  caustic  ammonia,  filter  off  the  precipitate  consisting  of 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta,  wash  until  the  water  running  off  acts 
no  longer  upon  sensitive  red  litmus  paper,  and  then  determine  the  carbo- 
nate of  baryta  in  the  precipitate  by  the  alkalimetric  method  given  in 
§  223.  By  deducting  the  quanti^  of  barjrta  found  in  the  state  of  carbo- 
nate fix>ni  that  corresponding  to  the  chloride  of  barium  added,  you  find 
the  amount  of  baryta  equivalent  to  the  sulphuric  acid  present.  Suppose 
you  have  added  to  the  fluid  under  examination — 

10  c.  c.  of  chloride  of  barium  solution  =  0*765  Ba  0, 
and  found,  at  the  end  of  the  process 

0-300  of  carbonate  of  baiyta  =  0-233      „ 

the  remainder,         0*532  BaO, 

will  give  you  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  the  pro- 
portion: 

76-5.:  40  ::  0-532  :  a?;  a;  =  0*278  (SO,). 

This  calculation  may  be  considerably  simplified,  by  estimating  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  as  stated  in  §  223,  by  means  of  a  normal  solution  of 
nitric  acid ;  of  which  it  consequently  takes  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the 
^oride  of  barium  solution  to  neutralize  the  cai'bonate  of  baryta  precipi- 
tated £roin  the  latter,  if  no  sulphuric  acid  is  present ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
ibst  acid  ib  present,  less  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  is  required,  the  difference 
expresBhig  l^e  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.     In  the  above  example  it  took 
S'04:  c.  c.  to  neutralize  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed ;  deducting  these 
fix)in  the  10  c.  c-  used,  we  have  lefl  6*96  c.  c. 

1000  :  6-96  : :  40  :  a? ;  x  =  0-278  (S  0,). 
*  Annal.  d.  Chejn.  u.  Pbarm.  90,  165. 
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The  results  of  this  method  are  qidte  satis&ctoiy,  if  the  solution  does 
not  contain  too  much  free  acid ;  but  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
free  acid,  the  action  of  the  salt  of  ammonia  will  retain  carbonate  of 
baryta  in  solution,  which,  of  course,  will  make  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  appear  higher  than  is  really  the  case.  That  this  method  is  alto- 
gether inapplicable  in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  any 
other  acid  precipitating  baryta  salt  from  neutral  solutions,  need  hardly  be 
mentioned. 

b.  After  R.  Wildenstein  (first  process*).  The  principle  of  the  method 
consists  in  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  bariiun,  and 
estimating  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  means  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassa ; 
the  chromate  being  added  directly  if  the  solution  is  neutral ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  acid,  after  addition  of  ammonia  free  from  carbonic  acid  in 
slight  excess. 

Two  solutions  are  employed — 

1.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  1  c.  c.  of  which  corresponds  to  -02 
sulphiuric  acid.  Prepared  by  dissolving  61  grm.  of  the  pure  crystallized 
salt  (BaCl  +  2  aq.)  to  1  litre. 

2.  A  solution  of  pure  neutral  chromate  of  potassa,  2  c.  c.  of  which 
precipitate  1  c.  c.  of  the  chloride  of  barium  solution.  Prepared  by  dis- 
solving 18*45  grm.  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  adding  ammonia  till  the 
reddish  yellow  color  has  turned  to  pale  yellow,  and  diluting  to  1  litre. 

The  first  thing  is  to  test  whether  tibe  two  solutions  stand  in  the  proper 
relation  to  one  another.  To  this  end  take  10  c.  c.  of  the  chloride  of 
barium  solution,  dilute  with  about  50  c.  c.  water,  heat  to  boiling,  and  add 
20*4  c.  c.  of  the  chromate  of  potassa  solution.  The  precipitate  soon  settles, 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  must  be  yellowish.  Add  now  chloride  of  bariiun 
drop  by  drop  from  the  burette — '2  c.  c.  should  be  required. 

For  the  actual  analysis,  dissolve  the  substance  in  about  50  c.  c.  water 
in  a  fiask  of,  say  200  c.  c,  heat  to  boiling,  and  run  in  chloride  of  barium, 
till  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  certainly  precipitated,  but  avoiding 
a  large  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Boil  now  for  half  to  one  minute,  and  if 
acid,  neutralize  with  ammonia  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  add,  no  matter 
whether  the  fluid  is  turbid  or  not,  chromate  of  potassa  in  quantities  of 
*5  c.  c.  at  a  time.  The  fluid  now  rapidly  becomes  dear  on  gentle  agita- 
tion, so  that  one  can  easily  recognise,  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  yellow 
coloration,  when  the  chromic  acid  ceases  to  be  precipitated.  As  soon  as 
this  point  Is  reached,  add  chloride  of  barium  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  till  the 
fluid  is  again  completely  decolorized;  for  this  purpose  generally  only  a 
few  drops,  at  the  most  only  '4  c.  c,  are  required.  Finally  divide  the  c.  c 
of  chromate  used  by  2,  deduct  them  from  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of 
barium  used,  and  reckon  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  remainder.  The 
author  has  communicated  several  test-analyses,  the  results  of  which  are,  for 
technical  purposes,  satis&ctory. 

c.  After  R.  Wildenstein  (second  processf).  Of  all  the  methods  for  the 
volumetric  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  simplest  and  that  which  is 
capable  of  the  most  general  application,  is  to  drop  into  the  solution  con- 
taining excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  standard  chloride  of  barium'  solution, 
till  the  exact  point  is  reached  when  no  more  precipitation  takes  place. 
This  point  is  difficult  to  hit,  and  hence  the  method  has  only  found  a  very 
limited  use. 

Wildenstein  has  given  this  method  a  practical  form,  which  renders  it 

•  ZeitBchrift  f.  analyt.  Ghem.  1,  823.  t   Ibid.  1,  432. 
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poAible  to  complete  an  anal^ue  in  about  halfan  hour,  and  at  tKe  aame  time 
to  obtBJn  mtis&ctory  reault^.  He  employs  the  apparatus,  fig.  68.  A  iaA 
bottle  of  white  glass,  whose  bottom  has  been  removed, 
it  contains  900 — 950  c.  c.  fi  is  a  gtrong  funnel-tube, 
with  bell-ahaped  funnel,  and  bent  as  shown,  provided 
below  with  a  [dece  of  india-rubber  tube,  a  screw  com- 
preatdon-cock,  and  a  small  piece  of  tubing  not  drawn  "' 

out.     The  length  from  c  to  (J  is  about  7^-8,  from  d  to  «  .  h 

about  12  cm.  The  opening  of  the  fiinnel-tube  f,  which 
may  with  advantage  have  a  diameter  of  2'5  to  S  cm.,  is 
covered  as  follows : — Take  a  piece  of  fine  new  woollen 
stuS  or  mualin,  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  about 
6  cm.  square,  lay  on  it  two  pieces  of  Swedish  paper  of 
the  same  size,  and  then  another  piece  of  Ertuff  like  the 
first,  now  bind  these  altogether  over  the  opening  _/",  care- 
fully and  without  injuring  the  paper,  by  means  of  a 
strong  linen  thread  which  has  been  drawn  a  few  timea  Fig.  68. 

over  wax,  and  cut  it  off  even  all  round.     We  have  now 
a  small  syphon-filter,  which  enables  us  to  filter  off  a  portion  of  fluid  con- 
tained in  A,  and  turbid  from  sulphat«  of  baryta,  clear  and  with  compaialdve 
rapidi^. 

On  gradually  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  the  dilute  acid  solution  of  a 
sulphate  a  point  occurs  which  may  be  compared  t^i  the  neutral  point  in 
precipitatiog  silver  with  chloride  of  sodium  (see  p.  207) ;  i.e.,  there  is  a 
certain  moment,  when  a  portion  filtered  off  will  give  a  turbidi^  both  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  barium  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes. 
On  tJiis  account  we  must  either  proceed  on  the  principle  recommended  for 
the  estimatjon  of  silver,  i.e.,  diar^^ding  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  bariiun 
in  the  solution,  to  standardize  it  by  adding  it  to  a  known  amount  of  a  sul- 
phate, till  a  precipitate  ceases  to  be  formed ;  or  else  we  must — and  WlLDEN- 
STEIK  recommends  this  latter  course — consider  as  die  end-point  of  the 
reaction  the  point  at  which  chloride  of  barium  ceases  to  produce  a  dis- 
tinctly visible  precipitation  in  the  clear  filtrate  ailer  a  lapse  of  two 


The  chloride  of  barium  solution  is  prepared  as  in  d,  so  that  1  c  o.  corre- 
sponds to  '02  sulphuric  acid.     The  process  is  as  follows: — 

First  prepare  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  to  be  analysed  (using  about 
3  or  4  grm.),  then  fill  A  with  warm  water,  open  the  cock  with  the  screw 
or  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  and  wait  till  the  syphon  B  is  quite  full  of 
water.  If  the  water  runs  down  the  tube  c  e  without  filling  it  entirely, 
close  and  open  the  cock  a  few  times,  and  this  inconvenience  will  be  removed. 
(It  is  not  allowable  to  suck  at  e,  or  to  fill  the  syphon  with  the  waah-bottle 
at  e,  as  either  proceeding  would  inevitably  lead  to  injuring  the  filter.)  Now 
close  the  cock  and  pour  out  the  warm  water,  replace  it  by  400  c.  c.  of  boiling 
water,  add  the  ready-prepared  solution  of  ^e  sulphate,  and  a  suitable 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  if  necessary,  and  run  in  the  chloride  of 
bariuui  solution,  at  first  in  rather  large  portions,  at  last  in  ^  c.  c.  Before 
each  fresh  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  open  the  cock  and  allow  rather  more 
liquid  to  flow  into  a  beaker  than  corresponds  to  the  contents  of  the  syphon. 
This  quantity  should  bo  p^viously  ascertained,  and  a  mark  indicating  it 
made  on  the  beaker.  Kow  close  the  cock  and  pour  the  filtrate  without 
loss  bock  into  A.  (As  the  beaker  is  used  over  and  over  again  for  the  same 
purpose  it  need  not  be  rinsed  out)     Now  ran  some  of  the  fluid  into  a 
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test  tube,  so  as  to  one-third  fill  it,  add  to  the  clear  fluid  2  drops  of  chloride 
of  barium  from  the  burette  and  shake.  If  a  precipitate  or  turbidity  is  pro- 
duced return  the  portion  to  the  main  quantity.  The  experiment  is  finiahed 
when  the  last  portion  tested  shows  afier  the  lapse  of  exactly  two  minutes 
no  distinctly  visible  turbidity.  The  drops  of  chloride  of  barium  used  for 
the  last  testing  are  of  course  not  reckoned.  The  slight  error  involved  irom 
the  fiict  that  ^e  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  syphon  is  finally  unacted  oa, 
is  too  small  to  be  noticed.  During  the  experiment  the  filter  must  not  be 
injured  by  the  stirring.  In  case  the  point  has  been  overstepped,  add 
1  c.  c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (equivalent  to  the  chloride  of  barium)  to 
A,  and  endeavor  to  hit  the  end-point  again.  Here  1  c.  c.  will  have  to  be 
subtracted  firom  the  c.  c.  of  chloride  of  barium  used. 

The  results  obtained  by  Wildekstein  are  of  sufficient  accuracy  for 
technical  purposes.  Some  experiments  made  in  my  own  laboratory  were 
also  quite  satisfactory. 

d.  There  is  a  method  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  method  on  p.  279 
for  determining  phosphoric  acid.  This  process  is  rather  of  limited  appli- 
cation, as  it  is  rendered  very  troublesome  by  the  presence  c^  chlorides,  and 
is  completely  useless  in  the  presence  of  all  those  salts,  such  as  nitrate  and 
acetate  of  ammonia,  <&c.,  wluch  increase  the  solubili^  of  sulphate  of  lead. 
In  estimating  the  sulphuric  acid  in  pure  sulphates,  Schwarz  obtained  satis- 
factory results.  Eadi  c.  c.  of  the  -|^  normal  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead 
corresponds  to  0'008  grm.  sulphuric  acid. 

n.  Separati(»7  of  Sulphuric  Acm  from  the  Bases. 

a.  From  those  Bases  with  which  the  Acid  forms  Compounds  soluble 

IN  Water  or  in  Htdrochloric  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  as  in  I.  The  filtrate  which  contaims, 
besides  the  bases  originally  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  also  the 
excess  of  the  chloride  of  barium  used,  is  treated  by  the  methods  given  in 
Section  Y.  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  bases  in  question  fix>m  baryta. 

h.  From  those  Bases  with  which  the  Acid  forms  Compounds 
insoluble  or  difficultlt  soluble  in  Water  or  in  Htdrochloric 
Acid. 

a.  From  Baryta,  Strontia,  and  Lime. 

Fuse  the  finely  pulverized  compound  imder  examination,  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  with  5  parts  of  mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa.  Put  the 
crucible,  witli  its  contents,  into  a  beaker,  or  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  pour  water  over  it,  and  apply  heat  until  the  alkaline  sulphates  and 
carbonates  are  completely  dissolved;  filter  the  hot  solution  from  the 
residuary  carbonates  of  the  earths,  wash  the  latter  thoroughly  with  water, 
to  which  a  little  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  and 
determine  according  to  §§  101  to  103.  If  the  precipitates  have  been  well 
washed,  it  is  perfectly  admissible  to  ignite  and  weigh  at  once.  Precipitate 
the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate,  as  in  I.  Finely  pulverized  sulphate  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  strontia  may  be  completely  decomposed  also  by  boiling 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  ;*  the  same  process  will  answer 
also  for  sulphate  of  baryta ;  but  the  operation  is  far  more  difficult,  and 
complete  decomposition  is  effected  only  by  boiling  the  precipitate,  after 

*  Carbonate  of  Boda  does  not  answer  as  ^ell. 
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decanting  the  fluid  repeatedly  with  an  excess  of  -solution  of  carbonated 
alkali  (U.  Rose*). 

fi.  Frcm  Oxide  of  Lead. 

The  simplest  way  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead  con- 
sists in  digesting  it,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  or  potassa,  filtering,  washing  the  precipitate,  determining 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate,  as  in  I.,  dissolving  the  precipitate,  which 
contains  alkali,  in  nitric  acid  or  acetic  acid,  and  determining  the  lead  in 
the  solution,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  162. 

Presence  of  strontia  and  lime  necessitates  no  alteration  in  this  method  ; 
but  if  baiyta  also  is  present,  and  it  is  accordingly  necessary  to  ignite  f  the 
mixture  with  carbonated  alkalies,  (or  to  boil  repeatedly  witii  fresh  portions 
q(  solution  of  the  same,)  a  small  portion  of  lead  always  remains  in  solution 
in  the  alkaline  fluid ;  this  must  be  precipitated  by  passing  carbonic  acid, 
before  filtering. 

Supplement  to  the  Second  Division. 

§  133. 

Htdrofluosilicic  Acid. 

If  you  have  hydrofluosilicic  acid  in  solution,  add  solution  of  chloride  of 
potassium,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  then  a  volume  of  strong  alcohol  equal  to 
the  fluid  present,  collect  the  precipitated  silicofluoride  of  potassium  or  sodium 
on  a  weighed  filter,  and  wash  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  spirit  of 
irine  and  water.  Dry  the  washed  precipitate  at  100^,  and  weigh.  Mix 
ihe  alcoholic  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat 
the  rendue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  If  this  leaves  an  imdissolved 
residue  of  silicic  acid,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  examined  acid  contained  an 
excess  of  sUicic  acid ;  the  weight  of  the  residue  shows  the  amount  of  the 


Silicofluoride  of  potassium  has  the  formula  K  Fl,  Si  Fl,,  silicofiuoride  of 
sodium,  Na  Fl,  Si  Fl,.  Both  compounds  are  anhydrous  at  100®.  They 
dissolve  with  difiiculty  in  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  dilute  spirit  of  wine. 
The  analysis  of  silicofluorides  of  metals  is  best  effected  by  heating  in  pla- 
tinum vessels,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  fluoride  of  silicon  and 
hydrofluoric  acid  volatilize,  the  bases  are  lefb  behind  in  the  form  of  sulphates, 
and  may,  in  many  cases,  ailer  volatilization  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
be  weighed  as  such.  If  the  metallic  silicofluorides  to  be  analyzed  contain 
water,  mix  them  most  intimately  with  6  parts  of  recently  ignited  oxide  of 
lead  (H.  Rose),  cover  the  mixture,  in  a  small  retort,  with  a  layer  of  pure 
oxide  of  lead,  weigh  the  retort,  heat  cautiously  until  the  contents  begin  to 
fuse  together,  remove  the  aqueous  vapor  still  remaining  in  the  vessel  by 
suction,  and  weigh  the  retort  again  when  cold.  The  diminution  of  weight 
BhowB  die  quantity  of  water  expelled.  Do  not  neglect  testing  the  drops  of 
the  escaping  water  with  litmus  paper ;  the  result  is  accurate  only  if  they 
have  no  acid  reaction ;  compare  §  35,  /3. . 

*  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  64,  382,  and  65,  316. 
•f-  This  igniticn  is  most  safely  effected  in  a  poroelain  crucible. 
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Third  Division  of  the  First  Oroup  of  the  Acids. 

Phosphobic  Acid — Boragic  Acid — Oxalic  Acid — ^Htdbofluoric 

Acid. 

§  134. 

1.  Phosphoric  Acid. 
I.  Deterhination. 

Tribasic  phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  in  a  great  yariety  of  ways. 
The  forms  in  which  this  determination  may  be  effected  hare  been  given 
already  in  §  98,  4.  The  most  appropriate  forms  for  the  purpose,  however, 
are  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium^ 
because  they  are  in  themselves  well  worthy  of  recommendation  and  can  be 
employed  in  almost  all  cases.  The  determination  as  pyrophosphate  of 
magnesia  is  frequently  preceded  by  precipitation  in  another  way,  especially 
as  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia,  occasionally  as  phosphate  of  bin- 
oxide  of  tin  or  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  The  other  forms  in  which  phos- 
phoric acid  may  be  determined  give  also,  in  part,  very  good  results,  but 
admit  only  of  a  more  limited  application. 

With  regard  to  meta-  and  pyrophosphoric  acids,  I  have  simply  to 
remark  here  that  these  acids  cannot  be  determined  by  any  of  the  methods 
given  below.  The  best  way  to  effect  their  determmation  is  to  convert 
them  into  tribasic  phosphoric  acid ;  as  follows : — 

a.  In  the  dry  way.  By  protracted  fusion  with  from  4  to  6  parts  of 
mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa.  This  method  is,  however,  applicable 
only  in  the  case  of  meta-  and  pyrophosphates  of  the  alkalies,  and  of  those 
meta-  or  pyrophosphates  of  metallic  oxides  which  are  completely  decom- 
posed by  fusion  wil£  alkaline  carbonates ;  it  £iils,  accordingly,  for  instance, 
with  the  salts  of  alkaline  earths,  magnesia  excepted. 

/3.  In  the  wet  way.  The  salt  is  heated  for  some  time  with  a  strong  acid, 
best  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Weber*).  This  method  leads  onlj 
to  the  attainment  of  approximate  results,  in  the  case  of  >ill  salts  whose  bases 
form  soluble  compotmds  with  the  acid  added,  since  in  these  cases  the  meta- 
or  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  never  completely  liberated;  but  the  desired 
result  may  be  fully  attained  by  the  use  of  any  acid  which  forms  insoluble 
compounds  with  the  bases  present.  Respecting  the  partial  conversion  in 
the  former  case,  1  have  found  that  it  approaches  the  nearer  to  completeness 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  free  acid  added,!  and  that  the  ebullition  must 
be  long  continued  (comp.  Expt.  No.  36). 

BuNCE^s  statement,:^  that  phosphoric  acid  volatilizes  when  a  phosphate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  and  the  residue 
heated  a  little,  is  quite  erroneous  (compare  my  paper  on  the  subject,  in 
"  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm."  86,  216)..  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  under  these  cir- 
cumstances changes,  not  indeed  at  100^,  but  at  a  temperature  still  belov 
150°,  to  pyrophosphoric  acid ;  thus,  for  instance,  upon  evaporating  common 

♦  Pogg.  ADDal.  78,  187. 
t  There  are,  however,  other  condderationB  which  forbid  going  too  far  in  tbii 
respect. 

X  Sillini.  Joum.  May,  1851,  p.  405. 
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phosphate  of  soda  with  hydrochloric  add  in  excess,  and  drying  the  ifesidue 
at  150**,  we  obtain  Na  Cl  +  Na  O,  H  O,  P  O,. 

a.  Determination  (u  Phosphate  of  Lead. 

Proceed  as  with  arsenic  acid,  §  127,  1  {i.e.,  evaporate  with  a  weighed 
qtiantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite).  This  method  presupposes  that  no 
other  add  is  present  in  the  aqueous  or  nitric  add  solution ;  it  has  this 
great  advantage  that  it  gives  correct  results,  no  matter  whether  the  phos- 
phoric add  present  is  mono*,  bi-,  or  tribadc. 

h.  Determination  as  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia. 

a.  Direct  determination  (suitable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  acid  is  present  in  the  tribadc  state,  dther  free  or  combined  with 
an  alkali). 

Add  to  the  solution  a  dear  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  (see  §  62,  6),  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues 
to  form ;  should  the  solution  not  yet  evolve  a  strong  ammoniacal  odor,  add 
some  more  ammonia ;  let  the  mixture  stand  12 — 24  hours,  without  applying 
heat,  the  glass  being  covered,  filter,  wash  the  crystalline  precipitate  with 
a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia,  until  the 
washings,  after  the  addition  of  nitric  add,  are  no  longer  rendered  turbid 
by  mtrate  of  silver,  and  proceed  afterwards  exactly  as  directed  in  §  104,  2. 
The  results  are  very  accurate  (Expt.  No.  89).  The  loss  sustained  irom  the 
slight  solubility  of  the  bade  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  very 
#  trifling  (Expt.  No.  32),  and  may  even  be  altogether  corrected  by  measuring 
the  filtrate  and  washings,  and  adding  for  every  54  c.  c.  O'OOl  grm.  pyro- 
phoephate  of  magnesia.  If  this  correction  is  to  be  applied,  the  waishing 
must  be  performed  very  cautioudy  and  with  small  quantities  at  a  time  of 
the  ammonia-water,  so  that  we  may  assume  that  the  latter  runs  through  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  salt.  For  .the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
residue,  see  §  74.  If  the  solution  contains  pyrophosphoric  acid,  the  preci- 
pitate is  fiocculent,  and  dissolves  in  ammoniated  water  (Weber). 

fl.  Indirect  determination,  with  previous  precipitation  as  phospho- 
molybdate  of  ammonia,  Sonnenschein*.  (Applicable  in  all  cases^  in  which 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  the  tribasic  state,  even  in  presence  of 
alkdine  earths,  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.  Tartaric  acid,  however, 
and  similarly  acting  organic  substances  must  be  absent.) 

The  molybdenum  solution  described  in  the  "Qual.  Anal.,''  p.  54,  is 
employed  as  the  precipitant.  The  fluid  to  be  examined  for  phosphoric  acid 
should  be  concentrated,  it  may  contain  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 
Transfer  it  to  a  beaker  and  add  a  condderable  quantity  of  the  molybdenum 
solution, — aboub  40  parts  molybdic  acid  must  be  added  for  every  1  part 
phosphoric  acid — stir,  without  touching  the  ddes,  and  keep  covered  12  or 
24  hours  in  a  warm  place  (not  hotter  tiban  40**).  Then  remove  a  portion 
of  the  dear  supernatant  fluid  with  a  pipette,  mix  it  with  an  equal  volume 
of  molybdenum  solution,  and  aUow  it  to  stand  some  time  at  40^.  If  a 
further  precipitation  takes  place,  return  the  portion  to  the  main  quantity, 
add  more  molybdeniun  solution,  allow  to  stand  again  12  to  24  hours  and 
test  again.  When  complete  precipitation  has  been  effected,  transfer  the 
precipitate  to  a  small  filter,  remove  the  rest  from  the  beaker  by  means  of 
portions  of  the  filtrate,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  molybdenum  solution  and  water,  which  should  be  dropped  on  in  small 

*  Joam.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  58,  343. 
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quantities.  Then  dissolye  the  precipitate  in  ammonia  on  the  filter,  wash  the 
latter,  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  in  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (the  solution  must  of  course  still  remain  strongly  ammoniacal  and 
clear),  and  precipitate  with  magnesia-mixture  (compare  a).  The  results  are 
accurate. 

As  this  method  requires  so  large  a  quantity  of  molybdic  acid,  it  is  usually 
resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  methods  h,  a,  and  c  are  inapplicable ;  and 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  quantity  of  substance  taken  to  operate 
upon  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  O'l  grm.  Arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid,*  if 
present,  must  first  be  removed.  Of  all  the  methods  for  determining  phos- 
phoric acid  which  are  admissible  in  the  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  this  is  the  best  in  my  opinion,  in  the  case  of  small  quantities 
of  the  acid  with  large  quantities  of  these  bases. 

y.  Indirect  determination,  with  previous  precipitation  as  phosphate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury,  H.  RosEf.  (Applicable  for  the  separation  of  phos- 
phoric acid  from  all  bases,  with  the  exception  of  alumina.    Comp.  §  135,  k.) 

Dissolve  the  phosphate  in  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  a  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  to  the  solution  pure  metallic  mercury 
in  sufiicient  quantity  to  leave  a  portion,  even  though  only  a  small  one, 
Undissolved  by  the  free  acid.  Evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness. 
If  the  warm  mass  still  evolves  an  odor  of  nitric  acid,  moisten  it  with 
water,  and  heat  again  on  the  water-bath,  until  it  smells  no  longer  of  nitric 
acid.  Add  now  hot  water,  pass  through  a  small  filter,  and  wash  until  the 
washings  leave  no  longer  a  fixed  residue  upon  platinum.  Dry  the  filter, 
which,  besides  the  phosphate,  contains  also  basic  nitrate  of  suboxide  of 
mercury  and  free  mercury,  mix  its  contents,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with 
mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa  in  excess,  roll  the  filter  into  the 
shape  of  a  ball,  place  it  in  a  hollow  made  in  the  mixture,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  layer  of  the  mixed  carbonates.  Expose  the  crucible,  under 
a  chimney  with  good  draught,  for  aboVit  half  an  hour  to  a  moderate  heat, 
so  that  it  does  not  get  red-hot.  At  this  temperature,  the  nitrate  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury  and  the  metallic  mercury  volatilize.  Heat  now  over  the 
lamp  to  the  most  intense  ignition,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hot  water, 
which  will  dissolve  it  completely,  if  no  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  present 
Supersaturate  the  clear  (if  necessary,  filtered)  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  ammonia  and  magnesia-mixture,  and  proceed  as  in  a. 

3.  Indirect  determination^  with  previous  precipitation  as  phosphate  of 
hinoxide  of  tin, 

aa.  AA&t  W.  Reissig.|     Dissolve  the  substance  in  which  the  phosphoric 

*  Silioio  acid  may  also  be  thrown  down,  in  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  by  acid  soluiioii 
of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  especially  in  presence  of  much  chloride  of  ammoniom 
(W.  Enop,  Chem.  Centralb.  1857,  691).  Mr.  Grundmann,  who  repeated  Knop*8 
experiments  in  my  laboratory,  obtained  the  same  results.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in 
ammonia.  If  the  solution,  after  addition  of  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  is  allowed  to 
litand  for  some  time,  the  silicic  acid  separates,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  may  then  be 
precipitated  from  the  filtrate  with  magnesia- mixture ;  it  is,  however,  always  the  safer 
way  to  remove  silicic  acid  first. 

t  Pogg.  Annal.  76,  218. 

i  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  98,  389.  The  method  is  a  judicious  modification  of 
Jteynoso's  process  (Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  54,  261),  which  latter,  though  in  principle 
free  from  defects,  yet  presents  certain  practical  difficulties,  owing  principally  to  the 
large  proportion  of  tinfoil  required  for  the  process  (fight  times  the  quantity  of  the 
phosphoric  acid),  which  makes  the  presence  of  even  slight  impurities  in  the  tin  a  source 
of  considerable  error.  These  remarks  of  Reissig  completely  coincide  with  the  results  of 
|ny  own  experiments. 
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acid  is  to  be  estimated  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  add,  at  least,  eight 
times  as  much  tinfoil  as  there  is  phosphoric  acid  present,  and  warm  the 
mixture  for  five  or  six  hours,  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  sub- 
sided, leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  clear.*      Wash  by  decantation  com- 
bined with  filtration,  rinse  the  washed  precipitate  into  a  platinum  dish, 
and  digest  with  a  small  quantity  of  highly  concentrated  solution  of  potassa. 
The  product  of  this  operation  is  a  mixture  of  metastannate  and  phosphate 
of  potassa,  which,  upon  addition  of  hot  water,  dissolves  to  a  clear  fluid, 
and  even  very  readily  if  there  has  not  been  too  much  hydrate  of  potassa 
used.     Dissolve,  in  ^e  same  way,  the  trifling  particles  of  the  precipitate 
which  may  still  adhere  to  the  filter,  add  this  solution  to  that  of  the  preci- 
pitate, transfer  the  whole  fluid  to  a  weighed  flask  of  a  litre  capacity,  and 
dilute  with  water  to  make  the  fluid  up  to  about  900  grm. ;  saturate  now 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  adding  also  some  pentasulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  then  acetic  acid,  imtil  the  bisulphide  of  tin  is  precipitated,  and  the 
fluid  slightly  acid.     Replace  the  flask  now  on  the  scale,  add  water,  until 
the  contents  weigh  1000  grm.  (or  some  other  round  number),  shake,  allow 
it  to  stand  firom  12  to  16  hours,  filter  the  supernatant  clear  fluid  into  a 
porcelain  dish,  and  weigh  the  flask  again,  which  now  contains  the  rest  of 
the  fluid,  together  with  the  sulphide  of  tin.     The  weight  foupd  gives,  by 
simple  subtraction,  also  the  quantity  of  the  filtrate  in  which  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  to  be  estimated.     The  proportion  which  this  bears  tb  the  total 
quantity  of  the  fluid,  viz.,  1000  grm.,  minus  the  weight  of  the  sulphide 
r  of  tin  (which  may  be  calculated  with  suflicient  accuracy  firom  the  amount 
of  tin  originally  used,  or  n:iay  be  estimated  in  the  direct  way),  is  easily 
found. 

Wash  the  filter  used  in  transferring  the  clear  fluid  firom  the  flask  to  the 
porcehftin  dish,  and  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate  in  the  latter ;  evaporate 
the  fluid  to  a  small  bulk,  and  estimate  the  phosphoric  acid  in  this  according 
to  the  directions  of  6,  a.  The  way  here  recommended  of  effecting  the 
separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  fluid  firom  the  sulphide  of  tin  must  be 
resorted  to  of  necessity,  since  in  the  filtration  and  washing  of  the  sulphide, 
no  matter  whether  with  pure  water  or  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  a  small  quantity  of  tin  would  inevitably  be  dissolved.  Results 
accurate. 

bb.  After  GiRABD.f  In  order  to  render  the  method  depending  on  the 
original  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin, 
applicable  in  the  presence  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  Girard 
proceeds  as  follows :  having  obtained  the  precipitate  as  in  aa,  consisting  of 
metastannic  acid  and  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin,  together  with  a  little 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  of  alumina,  and  having  washed  it 
first  by  decantation,  then  on  a  filter,  he  heats  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
aqua  regia,  and  then  adds — ^without  troubling  about  a  little  remaining 
undissolved — ammonia  in  excess,  then  sulphide  of  ammonium  also  in 
excess.  The  whole  is  digested  about  two  hours,  and  then  filtered ;  the 
precipitate,  consisting  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  hydrate  of  alumina,  is  washed 
with  water  to  which  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium  has  been  added,  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  thus  formed  mixed  with  the  filtrate  firom 
the  tin  precipitate  which  contains  the  principal  quantity  of  the  bases. 
From  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  filtrate,  which  contains  bisulphide  of  tin 

*  In  the  proBonce  of  alomina  or  sesquioxide  of  iron  portions  of  these  bases  pass  into 
the  precipitate  (GirHrd). 

t  Compt.  rend.  Si,  468  ;  Zeltschrift  f.  anal>'t.  Chem.  1,  366. 
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and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  at  once  precipitated  by 
magnesia-mixture.  I  may  add  that  Girard  considers  4  to  5  parts  tin 
sufficient  for  1  part  phosphoric  acid.  The  results  afforded  bj  his  test- 
analyses  are  unexceptionable. 

c.  Determination  as  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium. 

After  Leconte,  A.  Arendt,  and  W.  BInop*  (very  suitable  in  presence 
of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  but  not  in  presence  of  any  notable  amount 
of  alumina ;  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  method  can  be  applied 
only  with  certain  modifications,  see  §  135,  g,  y).  Where  it  is  possible, 
prepare  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  salt.  If  you  have  a  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution,  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid  by  evapo- 
ration, add  ammonia  until  red  litmus  paper  dipped  into  it  turns  very  distinctly 
blue,  and  then  redissolve  the  precipitate  formed  in  acetic  acid.  If  mineral 
acids  were  present,  add  also  some  acetate  of  ammonia.  Mix  the  fluid  now 
with  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  luranium,  and  heat  the  mixture 
to  boiling,  which  will  cause  the  phosphoric  acid  to  separate,  in  form  of 
yellow  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  ammonia. 

Wash  ^e  precipitate,  first  by  decantation,  boiling  up  each  time,  then  by 
filtration ;  the  operation  may  be  materially  facilitated,  by  adding,  inune- 
diately  afler  precipitation,  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  cooled  a  little,  2  or  3 
drops  of  chloroform,  and  giving  the  mixture  a  vigorous  shake,  or  boiling 
it  once  or  twice.  Dry  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  as  directed  §  53.  It 
is  advisable  to  evaporate  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  on  the  ignited 
precipitate  repeatedly,  and  to  re-ignite.  The  residue  must  have  the 
color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
residue,  see  §  93,  4,  e.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  ignited 
residue  again,  for  the  purpose  of  reprecipitating  it,  this  can  be  done  only 
afler  fusing  it  with  a  large  excess  of  mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa, 
and  thereby  converting  the  pyrophosphoric  into  tribasic  phosphoric  add. 
Results  accurate;  compare  the  proo&  given  by  the  authors,  and  £xpt 
No.  90. 

d.  Determination  as  Basic  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  determination  of  arsenic  acid,  by  v.  Kobell*s 
modification  of  Berthier^s  method  (§  127,  3,  b).    The  results  are  accurate. 

/3.  Mix  the  acid  fluid  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  with  an  excess  of 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength,  add,  if  necessary, 
sufficient  alkali  to  neutralize  the  greater  portion  of  die  free  acid,  mix  with 
acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  boil.     If  the  quantity  of  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  added  was  sufficient,'  the  precipitate  must  be  brownish- 
red.      This  precipitate  consists  of  basic  phosphate  and  basic  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron.     Filter  off  boiling,  wash  with  boiling  water  mixed 
with  some  acetate  of  ammonia,  dry  carefully,  and  ignite  in  a  platinum 
crucible  with  access  of  air  (§  53).     Moisten  the  residue  left  upon  ignition 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  evaporate  this  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  ignite  again. 
Should  this  operation  have   increased  the  weight,  which,   however,  is 
not  usually  the  case,  it  must  be  repeated,  until  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant.    Deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that  of  the  sesquioxide 

*  Leconte  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  method  of  preoipitatiDg  phosphoric  add 
from  acetic  acid  solations  by  means  of  a  salt  of  uranium  (Jahresn.  von  Liebig  und  Kopp, 
fttr  1853,  642) ;  A.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop  have  subsequently  subjected  it  to  a  careful 
lind  searching  examination  (Chem.  Centralbl.  1856,  769,  803 ;  and  1857,  177). 
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6f  iron  contained  in  the  solution  added ;  the  difference  \b  the  phosphoric 
acid. 

[This  modification  of  Schulzb's  method  was  first  recommended  by  A. 
Muller;*  it  has  been  adopted  also  by  Wat  and  Ogston,  in  their  analyses 
of  ashes.!  Muller's  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength,  whereby  the  estimation  of  the 
seaqoioxide  of  iron  in  the  residue  (which  would  have  to  be  effected  in  the 
manner  described  §  113,  3)  is  dispensed  with.J 

y.  (J.  Weerem^s  mediod,  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. ;()  Mix  the  nitric 
acid  solution  of  the  phosphate  under  examination,  which  must  contain  no 
other  strong  acid,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known 
strength,  in  sufiScient  proportion  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt ; 
evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  160*",  until  no  more 
nitric  acid  fiimes  escape,  treat  with  hot  water  until  all  nitrates  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  are  removed,  ||  collect  the  yellow-ochreous  precipitate 
on  a  filter,  dry,  ignite  (see  §  53),  weigh,  and  deduct  from  the  weight  the 
quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  added. 

e.  Determination  as  Basic  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  (3  Mg  O,  P  O^). 

(Fr.  Schulze^s  method,  suitable  more  particularly  to  efi'ect  the  separation 
of  phosphoric  acid  firom  the  alkalies.^ 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  phosphate,  which  contains  chloride  of 
ammonium,  with  a  weighed  excess  of  pure  magnesia,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  expelled,  and  separate 
the  magnesia,  which  is  still  pre^nt  in  form  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  by 
means  of  oxide  of  mercury  (§  104,  3,  b).  Treat  the  ignited  residue  with 
water,  filter  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  wash  the 
precipitate,  dry,  ignite,  and  wdgh.  The  excess  of  weight  over  that  of 
the  magnesia  used  shows  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Results 
satisfactory. 

/  Determination  by  Volumetric  Analysis, 

1.  With  Uranium  Solution, 

The  employment  of  this  solution  was  recommended  twelve  years  ago  by 
Leconte.**  NEUBAUEBff  improved  the  method  and  described  it  in  detail, 
and  afi^erwards  it  was  recommended  again  by  PiNCUS, JJ  ^^^d  subsequently  by 
B6DfiK£R.|||  The  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows :  acetate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  uranium  precipitates  firom  solutions  rendered  acid  by  acetic  acid, 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  or — in  the  presence  of  considerable 
quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts — phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and 
ammonia.  The  proportion  between  the  uranium  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  the  same  in  both  compounds.  Both  compoimds  when  freshly  precipi- 
tated and  suspended  in  water  are  lefl  imchanged  by  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indicated 

*  Jooro.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  47,  341. 
f  Jonmal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  viii.  part.  L 
X  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  67,  8. 
n  In  presenoe  of  magneeia,  warming  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is 
advisable. 

f  Journ.  f.  prakt  Ghem.  68,  440. 

**  Jahresber.  von  Liebig  u.  Kopp,  fUr  1853,  642. 

fi*  Archly  fUr  wisoenschi^liche  Heilkunde,  iv.  228. 

tt  Journ.  f.  ^nki,  Ghem.  76,  104.         l|il  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  vu  Pharm.  117, 195. 
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by  this  reagent  with  great  delicacy,  insoluble  reddish-brown  ferrocyanide 
of  uranium  being  precipitated. 

According  to  Neubauer*  the  following  solutions  are  employed : — 

a.  A  Solution  of  Phosphoric  Add  ofhwwn  strength. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  10-085  grm.  pure,  crystallized,  imeffloresced,  pow- 
dered, and  pressed  phosphate  of  soda  in  water  to  1  litre.  50  c.  c.  contain 
01  grm.  PO,. 

b.  An  Acid  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Soda. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  100  grm.  acetate  of  soda  in  900  water,  and 
adding  ordinary  acetic  acid  to  1  litre. 

c.  A   Solution  of  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium  (§  68,  3)  in  water. 
This  is  standardized  by  means  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  solution.   Ice 

indicates  '005  grm.  P  O^.  The  solution  is  maide  at  first  a  little  stronger  than 
necessary,  so  that  it  may  contain  in  the  litre  say  22  grm.  Ur,0,  (corre- 
sponding to  32*5  grm.  Ur,0,,  A  +  2  aq.  «r  34  grm.  Ur,0,,A  +  3  aq.),  its  value 
is  determined,  and  it  is  diluted  accordingly.  To  determine  its  value  proceed 
as  follows :  transfer  50  c.  c.  of  the  a  solution  to  a  beaker,  add  5  c.  c.  of  the 
b  solution,  and  heat  in  a  water-bath  to  90 — 100°.  Now  run  in  uranium 
solution,  at  first  a  large  quantity,  at  last  in  ^  c.  c,  testing  ailer  each  addi- 
tion whether  the  precipitation  is  finished  or  not.  For  this  purpose  spread 
put  one  or  two  drops  of  the  mixture  on  a  white  porcelain  surface  and 
introduce  into  the  middle,  by  means  of  a  thin  glass  rod,  a  small  drop  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  solution.  As  soon  as  a  trace  of  excess  of  acetate 
of  uranium  is  present,  a  reddish-brown  spot  forms  in  the  drop,  which, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  colorless  or  almost  colorless  fluid,  may  be  very 
distinctly  perceived.  When  the  final  reaction  has  just  appeared,  heat  a 
few  minutes  in  the  water-bath  and  repeat  the  testing  on  the  porcelain. 
If  now  the  reaction  is  still  plain  the  experiment  is  concluded.  If  the 
uranium  solution  had  been  exactly  of  the  required  strength,  20  c.  c.  would 
have  been  used ;  but  it  is  actually  too  concentrated,  hence  leas  than  20 
c.  c.  must  have  been  used.  Suppose  it  was  18  c.  c,  then  the  solution 
will  be  right,  if  for  every  18  c.  c.  we  add  2  c.  c.  of  water.  If  in  this  first 
experiment  we  find  that  the  solution  is  much  too  strong,  the  solution  is 
diluted  with  somewhat  less  water  than  is  properly  speaking  required, 
another  experiment  is  made,  and  it  is  then  diluted  exactly. 

The  actual  analysis  must  be  made  imder  as  nearly  as  possible  similar 
circumstances  to  those  under  which  the  standardizing  of  the  uraniimi  solu- 
tion was  performed,  especially  as  regards  the  acetate  of  soda.  This  salt 
retards  the  precipitation  of  uranium  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  hence 
the  test  drop  on  the  porcelain  plate  becomes  darker  and  darker.  The 
analyst  should  accustom  himself  to  observing  the  first  appearance  of  the 
slightest  brownish  coloration  in  the  middle  of  the  drop,  and  should  take 
this  as  the  end-reaction.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  same  person 
must  make  the  analysis  who  has  standardized  the  solution  (Neubauer). 

The  method  is  applicable  to  solutions  of  firee  phosphoric  acid,  and  to 
alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  phosphates,  but  cannot  be  employed  in 
presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina.  Dissolve  the  substance  in 
water  or  the  least  possible  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  add  5  c.  c.  of  the'^ 
solution,  dilute  to  50  c.  c,  proceed  with  the  addition  of  uraniimi  as  above, 
and  coimt  -005  grm.  P  O,  for  every  c.  c.  used.  The  results  are  saua- 
iactory. 

*  His  Anleitung  zur  Hamaoalyse,  4  Aufl.  S.  148* 
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2.  With  Nitrate  of  Lead  (after  H.  Schwarz*). 

Alkaline  phosphates  are  dissolved  in  water ;  alkaline  earthy  phosphates 
in  a  little  nitric  acid.  Add  to  the  solution  a  measured  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  (33*100  grm.  =-^  eq.  in  a  litre)  in  excess, 
filter  oiF  the  fioccuJent  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of  lead  (3  Pb  O, 
P  OJ  through  a  not  too  loose  filter  paper,  wash,  and  determine  in  the 
filtrate  the  remainder  of  the  lead,  after  p.  217,  c.  For  every  c.  c.  of  the 
lead  solution  calculate  0004733  (|  of  0*0071)  grm.  phosphoric  acid.  Since 
the  filtering  and  washing  is  a  work  of  some  time,  you  may  render  the  pre- 
cipitate more  compact  by  warming,  make  the  mixture  up  to  a  certain 
volume,  remove  a  portion  of  the  clear  fluid  with  a  pipette,  either  at  once 
or  after  filtering  tiirough  a  dry  filter,  and  multiply  the  quantity  of  lead 
obtained  by  the  proper  number.  Schwarz's  test-analyses  and  also  some 
by  Fr.  MoHRf  have  yielded  satisfactory  results.  In  the  presence  of  sesqiii- 
oxide  of  iron  or  alumina  in  the  nitric  acid  solution,  precipitate  their  phos* 
phatee  first  by  acetate  of  soda,  determine  their  amoimt,  and,  as  the  case 
may  be,  also  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  by  one  of  the  methods 
given  in  §  135,  and  estimate  in  the  filtrate  the  rest  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
as  directed  above.  In  the  presence  of  a  little  metallic  chloride  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  dilute  the  fluid  strongly.  In  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of 
much  metallic  chloride,  Schwarz  proposes  a  preliminary  treatment,  which 
I  cannot  however  reconunend.  (Comp.  my  remarks,  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt. 
Chem.  2,  393). 

• 

n.  Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

§135. 

a.  From  the  Alkalies  (see  also  d^  k,  u,  f)^ 

a.  Add  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  acetate  of  lead,  exactly,  till  no  more 
precipitate  is  produced,  filter  o£E  the  precipitate  consisting  of  phosphate  and 
chloride  of  lead,  wash,  precipitate  irom  the  filtrate  the  slight  excess  of  lead 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter  and  evaporate  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(except  in  the  case  of  lithia,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  substituted  for  the 
hydrochloric  acid).  If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  estimated  in  the  same 
portion,  proceed  with  the  first  precipitate  (after  washing  to  remove  tlie 
larger  quantity  of  chloride),  according  to  b. 

/3.  (Only  applicable  in  the  case  of  fixed  alkalies).  Separate  the  phos- 
phoric acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  according  to  one  of  the 
methods  given  §  134,  d,  or  as  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia,  according  to 
§  184,  e.  The  alkalies  are  contained  in  die  filtrate  as  nitrates  or  metallic 
chlorides. 

h.  From  Baryta,  Strontia,  Limey  and  Oxide  of  Lead, 

The  compound  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  nitrie 
acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess.  lu 
the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  irom  strontia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead, 
alcohol  is  added  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  is  determined  according  to  §  134,  b,  a  (after  removal  of  the  alcohol 
by  evaporation).  The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  effected 
moat  accurately  by  saturating  the  fluid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporating 
to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  residue  with  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa. 

*  Dingl.  polyt.  Jonrn.  169,  289  ;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  2,  392. 
t  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  2,  260. 
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The  fused  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  further  process  con- 
ducted as  in  §  134,  by  a. 

c.  From  Magnesia  (see  also  d^  hy  k,  l). 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  in  §  134,  d,  a  ;  and  the  magnesia 
and  baryta  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  in  the  manner  described  §  154. 

d.  From  the  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  and  faced  Alkalies  (comp. 
hj  k,  l), 

a.  Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  add  a  little 
chloride  of  ammonium,  precipitate  exactly  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  pre- 
cipitate the  excess  of  lead  rapidly  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  a  little 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter  and  determine  the  bases  in  the  filtrate. 
Kesults  good. 

/}.  Dissolve  in  water,  and — ^in  the  case  of  alkaline  earthy  phosphates — 
the  least  possible  nitric  acid,  add  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  and  then  car- 
bonate of  silver,  till  the  fiuid  reacts  neutral.  All  phosphoric  acid  now 
separates  as  3  Ag  O,  P  O^.  Warming  is  unnecessary.  Filter,  waah  the 
precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  ^ver  wil^ 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  accord- 
iiig  to  §  134,  by  a.  The  filtrate  fix>m  the  phosphate  of  sUver  is  freed  from 
silver  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bases  are  then  determined  according 
to  the  methods  already  given  (G.  Chancel*).  A  good  and  oonv^ent 
method.  (If  the  substance  contains  alumina  or  sesquioxide  of  iron,  these 
bases  are  completely  precipitated  by  the  carbonate  of  silver,  and  are  found 
mixed  with  the  phosphate  of  silver.) 

y.  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
(§  134,  c),  and  the  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  uranixmi  from  the  alkaline 
earths,  <&c.,  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  §  161,  Supplement.  Besults 
good. 

^.  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  according  to  §  134,  d,  fi  or  y.  The 
alkaline  earths  are  obtained  in  solution,  in  the  first  case,  as  metallic  chlorides 
together  with  alkaline  acetate  and  alkaline  metallic  chloride ;  in  the  second 
case  as  nitrates.     Besults  good. 

e.  From  Alumina  (see  also  h  and  l), 

a.  (Otto  and  Fresenius,  applicable  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.) 
Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  dilute  a  little,  add  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  Jf  you  have  added 
sufficient  tartaric  acid,  the  fiuid  must  now  appear  clear.  Add  magnesia- 
mixture  in  alight  excess,  and  allow  to  stand  at  rest  for  24  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel  without  warming,  then  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
diliite  solution  of  ammonia ;  to  free  it  completely  from  idumina,  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  and  basic  tartrate  of  magnesia,  redissolve  it  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  a  very  little  tartaric  acid,  and  reprecipitate  with  ammonia.  Treat 
the  precipitate  now  as  directed  in  §  134,  b,  a.  To  obtain  the  alumina 
contained  in  the  filtrate,  add  some  nitrate  of  potassa  and  a  su^icient 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of 
ammonium,')'  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  die  residue  in  a  platinum 
vessel.  Dissolve  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  by  continued  application  of 
heat,  and  separate  the  alumina  from  the  magnesia  as  directed  in  §  156. 

•  Compt.  rend.  49,  997. 
i"  The  ignitioQ  of  alumina  in  preseiioe  of  chloride  of  ammonium  would  entail  loss  bj 
the  escape  of  chloride  of  aluminium  (H.  Rose). 
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This  method  ib  only  to  be  recommended  when  the  quantity  of  the  alumina, 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  of  the  free  acid  is  not  too  large,  since  other- 
wise 80  much  ammoniabsd  salt  is  produced  as  to  interfere  with  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 
It  18  thus  admirably  suited  to  the  analysis  of  wavellite,  but  not  well  adapted 
to  the  detennination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  soils. 

/3.  (Berzelius.)  PulTerize  the  compound  very  finely,  mix  the  powder 
▼ith  about  1|  parts  of  pure  silicic  acid*  and  6  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
in  a  pktinum  crucible,  and  expose  for  half  an  hour  to  a  strong  red  heat. 
Treat  the  ignited  mass  with  water,  add  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess, 
digest  for  some  time,  then  filter  and  wash.  On  the  filter  you  have  now 
olicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  in  the  solution  phosphate  of  soda,  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  (were  the  solution  filtered  before  the 
addition  of  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  it  would  contain  also  some  of  the 
alumina  compound.)  Determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  solution  as 
directed  in  §  134,  b,  a,  and  separate  and  determine!  the  alumina  in  the 
iiuioluble  residue  in  the  manner  described  §  140.     Besults  good. 

y.  (FircHS.)  Diasolye  in  solution  of  potassa,  and  add  solution  of  »licate  of 
potaasa.  Dilute  the  mucilaginous  mass,  which  forms,  with  water,  and  boil. 
Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  silicate  of  alumina  and  potassa.  The  filtrate 
contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Acidify  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  separate  the  phosphoric  acid  and  adicic  acid  in  the  manner 
described  in  §  166. 

^.  (Wackenroder  and  Fresenius.)  Precipitate  the  not  too  acid  solution 
with  ammonia,  taking  care  not  to  use  a  great  excess  of  that  reagent,  and 
add  chloride  ^  barium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form.  Digest 
for  some  time,  and  then  filter.  The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the 
alumina  and  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid ;  the  latter  combined  partly 
with  alumina,  partly  with  baryta.  Filter  it  off,  wash  it  a  little,  and  dissolve 
in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Warm,  saturate  the 
solution  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  add  pure  hydrate  of  potaasa  in  excess, 
apply  heat,  precipitate  the  baryta  which  die  solution  may  contain  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  filter.  You  have  now  the  whole  of  the  alumina  in 
the  solution,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate.  Acidify 
the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil  with  some  chlorate  of  potassa, 
and  precipitate  as  directed  §  105.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  determine 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  precipitation  with  solution  of  mag- 
nesia in  the  manner  described  in  §  134,  b,  a.  (Hermann  has  applied  a  per- 
fectly similar  method  in  his  analysis  of  gibbsite.) 

/.  From  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (see  also  A,  Jc^  m,  I). 
Fuse  with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  separate  the  chromic  acid 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manner  described  §  166. 

g.  From  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Oroup  (see  also  A,  ^,  w,  T). 

a.  Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa.  Keep  in  fusion  for  some 
time,  and  then  boil  the  fused  mass  with  water.  Filter  and  wash  the  xmdis- 
solved  residue.  The  filtrate  contains  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with 
soda;  determine  the  acid  as  directed  in  §  134,  6,  a.  Dissolve  the  residue, 
which  generally  retains  alkali,  in  acid,  and  determine  die  metal  by  the' 
appropriate  method. 

In  the  case  of  phosphate  of  manganese,  carbonate  of  soda  is  used  instead 

*  The  safest  way  is  to  use  artificially  prepared  silicio  acid. 
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of  the  mixed  carbonates.  Should  a  small  portion  of  manganic  acid  have 
got  into  the  solution,  this  is  removed  by  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water. 

/3.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric  acid,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  ammonia,  and  finally,  in  a  flask  which  is  to  be  closed  afterwards, 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  allowing 
the  mixture  to  deposit  until  the  fluid  appears  of  a  yellow  color,  without 
the  least  tint  of  green ;  filter,  and  determine  the  metals  as  directed  in 
§§  108  to  114.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  found  from  the  loss,  or  deter- 
mined according  to  §  134,  b,  a.  The  magnesia-mixture  may  immediately 
be  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  contains  sulphide  of  ammonium.  ^  The 
washed  precipitate  is  once  more  dissolved,  and  the  solution  reprecipitated 
as  in  e,  a.  This  method  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  analysis  of  the  phos- 
phate of  nickeL 

y.  (Special  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  phoq)horic  acid  from 
the  oxides  of  iron.  R.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop.*)  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  least  possible  volume  of  fluid,  add  to  the  clear  solution  proto- 
chloride  of  uraniumf,  until  the  color  inclines  distinctly  to  green,  and  a 
drop  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  no  longer  produces  a  red  tint  in  the 
fluid.  Add  now  ammonia  to  distinct  alkaline  reaction,  then  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  uranimn,  and  free  acetic  acid,  together  with  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  acetate  of  protoxide  of  uranium,J  and  heat  to  boiling.  The 
color  of  the  mixture  must  appear  distinctly  greenish,  and  not  dirty.  Let 
the  solid  particles  completely  subside,  and  then  decant  on  to  a  filter ;  boil 
the  precipitate  with  water  and  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  decant 
again.  Repeat  this  operation  once  more,  and  then  treat  the  f)recipitate  as 
directed  in  §  134,  c.  Separate  the  uranium  and  iron  in  lie  filtrate  as 
directed  §  161,  Supplement.  The  results  are  satisfactory.  The  addition 
of  the  protochloride  of  uranium  has  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron  to  protochloride. 

I,  (Special  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  oxides  of  iron,  Fresenius.)  Reduce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the 
solution,  if  necessary,  with  sulphite  of  soda,  add  pure  hydrate  of  potaasa 
in  excess,  boil  until  the  precipitate  has  become  black  and  granular,  filtCT, 
and  wash  with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  protosesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  free  from  phosphoric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  134,  5,  a. 

h.  From  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Second^  Thirdy  and  Fourth  Groups. 

a.  More  especially  from  the  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  the  protoxides  of 

•  Chonu  Centralbl.  1857,  182. 

t  Preparation  of  the  Protochloride  of  i/rantiMw.— DLssolve  carbonate  of  Bceqmoxide 
of  uranium  and  ammonia  in  double  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  to  effect 
Bolutaon,  add  a  few  drope  of  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  throw  into  the 
mixture  an  excess  of  fine  copper  turnings.  Heat,  and  let  the  mixture  boil  from  10  lo 
15  minntes.  The  fluid  speedily  acquires  a  green  color,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
chloride  to  subchloride  is  soon  effected.  To  separate  the  dissolved  subchloride  of 
copper,  let  the  mixture  boil  until  water  produces  a  copious  precipitate  in  a  sample^ 
it.  When  this  point  is  attained,  dilute  the  entire  solution,  allow  it  to  cool,  filter  off 
the  subchloride  of  copper,  transmit  through  the  filtrate  sulphuretted  hydrogen  m 
excess  ;  filter  off  the  precipitated  subsulphide  of  copper,  mix  the  solution  with  chlonde 
of  ammonium,  and  bofl  until  all  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  escaped.  R.  Arendt  and 
W.  Knop,  Cbem.  Centralb.,  1857,  164. 

t  Preparation  of  Acetate  of  Protoxide  of  r/rcwiittm.— Precipitate  solution  of  proto- 
chloride of  uraniuui  with  ammonia,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  acetic  acid,  best  at 
a  high  temperature. 
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maDganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  and  oxide  of  zinc ;  also  from  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  if  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  too  considerable. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin, 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  134,  by  $,  aa.  The  filtrate  contains  the 
bows  free  from  any  foreign  body  requiring  removal,  which,  of  course, 
greatly  fiicilitates  their  estimation.  Keissig  obtained  very  satis&ctory 
results  by  this  method.  In  separating  phosphoric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
much  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina  by  means  of  tin,  Girabd^s  process 
(§  134,  by  ^,  bb)  should  be  adopted. 

/^  From  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  alkaline  earths,  and  all  other 
oxides  not  precipitable  by  carbonate  of  baryta  (H.  Rose). 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution — after  removing  the  free  acid  as  fer 
as  practicable  by  evaporation,  and  subsequently  neutralizing  it  partly  by 
carbonate  of  soda — ^with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  let  the  mixture 
digest  some  days  in  the  cold,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  water.  The  pre- 
cipitate contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric'  acid  in  combination  with 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  baryta,  and  besides  also  the  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  used.  The  other  bases  are  in  the  filtrate.  The  precipitate 
is  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
baryta  cautiously  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered  off,  the 
filtrate  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
the  precipitate  in  it ;  the  residue  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pure 
silicic  acid,  and  six  times  as  much  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture 
heated  in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  commencing  with  a  gentle  heat,  which 
is  then  gradually  increased  to  a  very  high  degree  of  intensity.  The  re- 
maining operations  are  conducted  exactly  as  directed  in  e,  p. 

y.  From  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  large  prc^xution  and  in  presence  of 
alludine  earths  (Fresenius*). 

The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  such  compounds  may, 
indeed,  be  accomplished  by  the  method  given  in  §  1 34,  dy  but  the  separa- 
tion by  these  mediods,  of  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  from  a  very 
laige  proportion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  a  most  tedious  operation  ;  it  is 
therefore  preferable  in  cases  of  the  kind  to  proceed  as  follows  :  tlie  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  then  removed  from  the  lamp, 
and  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  added,  until  carbonate  of  soda  produces  a 
nearly  white  precipitate ;  the  mixture  is  then  boiled  until  the  odor  of 
sulphurous  acid  has  gone  off;  the  excess  of  free  acid  which  might  still  be 
present  is  nearly  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a  few  drops  of  chlorine 
water  are  added,  and  lastly,  acetate  of  soda  in  excess.  The  minutest 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  shows  itself  at  once  by  the  formation  of  a 
white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.f  More  chlorine 
water  is  now  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  fluid  appears  reddish ;  it  is 
then  boiled  until  the  precipitate  has  well  subsided ;  the  latter  is  filtered  off 
hot,  and  washed  with  hot  water  mixed  with  a  little  acetate  of  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  together  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  iron ;  the  filtrate  contains  the  greater  portion  of  the 
latter,  together  with  the  alkaline  earths.  The  precipitate  is  treated  as 
directed  in  g.  If  free  from  alumina,  it  may  also  be  ignited,  weighed, 
and  the  iron  in  it  determined  in  the  volumetric  way  (§  113),  in  which 

•  Journ.  f.  praki.  Chem,  45,  258, 
t  Sihcic  add  and  arsenic  acid  produce  a  similar  precipitate^  and  must  therefore,  if 
present^  be  preriously  remoTed. 
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case  the  phosphoric  acid  is  found  from  the  loss.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
precipitate  contain  alumina,  the  iron  may  be  separated  as  protoaesquioxide, 
according  to  the  directions  of  g^  ^,  and  the  alumina  and  phosj^oric  acid 
in  the  filtrate,  according  to  e,  a ;  or  the  latter  method  of  separating  the 
phosphoric  acid  may  be  applied  first,  and  the  aliunina  and  sesquioxide 
of  iron  separated  aiterwards. 

f .  From  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Groups, 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filter,  determine  the  bases  by  the  mediods  given  in  $§115  to 
127,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  the  method  described 
§  134,  b,  a.  From  oxide  of  silver  the  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  in  a 
more  simple  way  still,  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion ;  firom  oxide  of  lead  it  is  separated  most  readily  by  the  method  described 
in  b. 

k.  From  all  Bases,  eoccept  Alumina  and  the  Oxides  of  Mercury  (H.  Rose). 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury 
by  Rose's  method  (§  134,  b,  y). 

a.  If  the  substance  contained  no  iron,  the  filtrate  from  the  phosphate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  contains  all  the  bases  as  nitrates,  together  with  much 
nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  and  occasionally  also  some  oxide.  The 
former  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated 
subchloride  of  mercury  is  free  from  other  bases.  If  only  a  slight  precipi- 
tate is  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ammonia  before  filtering.  The 
bases  in  the  filtrate  are  determined  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  mercury  has 
been  separated  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate  is  dried  and  ignited  (under  a 
chimney  with  good  draught).  Should  a  residue  remain,  this  must  be 
examined.  If  it  consists  of  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the  treat- 
ment with  mercury  and  nitric  acid  must  be  repeated  ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  consists  of  pure  magnesia  or  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  it  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  fiuid  containing 
the  chief  portion  of  the  bases.  The  following  method  is  ofien  advantageously 
resorted  to  instead  of  the  one  just  described ;  the  filtrate  from  the  phos- 
phate of  suboxide  of  mercury  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish, 
and  the  residue  ignited,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  under  a  chimney  with  good 
draught.  If  alkaline  nitrates  ate  present,  some  carbonate  of  ammonia  must 
be  added  from  time  to  time  during  the  process  of  ignition,  to  guard  against 
injury  to  the  crucible  from  the  formation  of  caustic  alkali.  The  ignited 
residue  is  treated,  according  to  circumstances,  first  with  water  and  then 
with  nitric  acid,  or  at  once  with  nitric  acid. 

/3.  If  the  substance  contained  iron,  the  greater  part  of  that  metal  is 
leii  undissolved  with  the  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  The  dis- 
solved part  is  separated  from  the  other  bases  by  the  methods  given  in 
Section  V. ;  the  undissolved  part  is  obtained,  ailer  ignition  of  the  residue 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  and  treating  the  ignited  mass  widi 
water,  as  sesquioxide  of  iron  containing  alkali.  This  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  ammonia.  (As  phos- 
phate of  alumina  cannot  be  decomposed,  like  phosphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  whilst  nitrate  of 
alumina  like  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  simple  evapo- 
ration, the  method  is  not  applicable  in  presence  .of  alumina.) 
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I  Fnm  all  Bases  without  exception. 

Apply  Sonnenschein's  method  (§  134,  5,  /S),  and  in  the  filtrate  from 
the  phoflpho-molybdate  of  ammonia  separate  the  bases  from  the  molybdic 
add.  As  molybdic  acid  comports  itself  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium  like  a  metal  of  the  sixth  group,  it  is  best  to 
precipitate  metals  of  the  sixth  and  also  of  the  fifth  group  from  acid 
solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  before  proceeding  to  precipitate  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  molybdic  acid ;  the  latter  will  then  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated only  from  the  metals  of  the  first  four  groups.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  manner :  mix  the  acid  fluid,  in  a  flask,  with  ammonia  till  it 
acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  sufiicient 
excess,  dose  the  noiouth  of  the  flask,  and  digest  the  mixture.  As  soon  as 
the  solution  appears  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  without  the  least  tint  of 
green,  filter  off  the  fluid,  which  contains  sulphide  of  molybdenum  and 
ammonium,  wash  the  residue  with  water  mixed  with  some  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  separate  the  remaining  metallic  sulphides  and  hydrated 
oxides  of  the  fi^urth  and  third  groups  by  the  methods  which  will  be  found 
in  Section  V.  Mix  the  filtrate  cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  mode- 
rate excess,  remote  the  sulphide  of  molybdenum  according  to  the  directions 
of  §  128,  c,  and  determine  the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate. 

This  method  of  separating  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  bases  is  highly 
to  be  recommended ;  especially  in  cases  where  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  has  to  be  determined  in  presence  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  as,  for  example,  in  iron  ores,  soils,  &c.  As 
arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid  give,  with  molybdic  acid  and  ammonia,  similar 
yellow  precipitates,  it  is  necessary,  if  these  acids  are  present,  to  remove 
them  first.  However,  even  if  a  little  silico-molybdate  of  ammonia  is  mixed 
with  the  phospho-molybdate,  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  may 
yet  be  accurately  effected  (comp.  §  134,  d,  )3). 

As  the  separation  of  the  bases  from  the  large  excess  of  molybdic  acid 
used  is  somewhat  tedious,  the  best  way  is  to  arrange  matters  so  that  this 
process  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you 
have  a  fluid  containing  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
estimate,  in  one  portion,  by  cautious  precipitation  with  ammonia,  the  total 
amount  of  the  three  bodies ;  in  another  portion  the  phosphoric  acid,  by 
means  of  molybdic  acid ;  and  in  a  third,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  the 
volumetric  way.     The  difference  gives  the  alumina. 


§  136. 

2.  BoRACic  Acid. 
L  Determination. 

The  determination  of  the  boracic  acid  in  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution 
cannot  be  effected  by  simply  evaporating  the  fluid  and  weighing  the  residue, 
as  a  notable  portion  of  the  acid  volatilizes  and  is  carried  off  with  the 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  vapor.  This  is  the  case  also  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated  with  oxide  of  lead  in  excess. 

Boracic  acid  is  estimated  either  indirectly  or  in  the  form  of  horofiuoride 
of  potassium, 

1.  Indirect  determination, 

a.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  boracic  acid  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure 
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carbonate  of  soda,*  in  amount  about  1^  times  the  supposed  quantity  of  the 
boracic  acid  present.  Evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness^  heat  the  residue 
to  fusion,  and  weigh.  The  residue  contains  a  known  amount  of  soda,  and 
tmknown  quiintities  of  carbonic  acid  and  boracic  acid.  Determine  the 
carbonic  acid  hj  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  139,  and  find  the  boracic 
acid  from  the  difference  (H.  Rose). 

b.  In  the  method  a,  if  between  1  and  2  eq.  carbonate  of  soda  are  used  to 
1  eq.  boracic  acid — and  this  can  easily  be  done  if  one  knows  approximately 
the  amount  of  the  latter  present— all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  bj  the 
boracic  acid.  Hence  we  have  only  to  deduct  the  NaO  from  ihe  residue  to 
find  the  BO,.  As  the  tumultuous  escape  of  carbonic  acid  may  lead  to 
loss,  it  is  well,  afler  having  thoroughly  dried  the  residual  saline  mass, 
to  project  it  in  small  portions  cautiously  into  the  red  hot  crucible.    Besulta 

good  (P.  G,  SCHAFFGOTSCHt). 

c.  If  a  solution  contains  alkalies  besides  boracic  acid,  the  latter  may  be 
determined,  according  to  C.  Mabignag,^  in  the  following  manner : — ^Neutra- 
lize the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  double  chloride  of  magnesium 
and  ammonium  in  such  quantity  that  1  part  of  boracic  acid  may  have  at 
least  2  parts  of  magnesia,  then  add  ammonia  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 
If  a  precipitate  is  formed  on  adding  the  ammonia  which  does  not  rediseolve 
readily  on  warming,  add  more  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  evaporation 
is  conducted,  at  least  towards  the  end,  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  being  added  from  time  to  time.  Ignite  the  dry  mass,  treat  with 
boiling  water,  collect  the  insoluble  precipitate  (consisting  of  borate  of 
magnesia  mixed  with  excess  of  magnesia)  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling 
water  till  the  washings  remain  clear  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  filtrate 
and  washings  are  mixed  with  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited,  and 
washed  with  boiling  water  as  before. 

The  two  insoluble  residues  are  ignited  together  in  the  platinum  dish 
before  used,  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  for  a  sufiiciently  long  time,  in 
order  to  decompose  the  slight  traces  of  chloride  of  magnesium  that  might 
still  be  present.  After  weighing  determine  the  magnesia  and  find  the 
boracic  acid  from  the  difference.  The  estimation  of  the  magnesia  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  as 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  or  more  quickly,  and  almost  as 
accurately,  by  dissolving  in  a  known  quantity  of  standard  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  boiling  temperature  and  determining  the  excess  of  acid  with  standard 
soda  (comp.  Alkalimetry). 

Should  a  little  platinum  remain  behind  on  dissolving  the  residue,  it 
must  be  weighed  and  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  whole  (unless  the 
dish  was  weighed  first).  Results  satisfactory.  Mabiqnag  obtained  in  two 
experiments  0*276  instead  of  0-280. 

2.  If  boracic  acid  is  to  be  determined  as  horqfluoride  of  potassium^  alka- 
lies only  (preferably  only  potash)  may  be  present.  The  process  is  conducted 
as  follows  : — Mix  the  fiuid  with  pure  solution  of  potassa,  adding  for  each 
eq.  boracic  acid  supposed  to  be  present,  at  least  1  eq.  potassa ;  add  pure 
hydrofluoric  acid  (firee  fix)m  silicic  acid)  in  excess,  and  evaporate,  in  a 
platinum  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  to  dryness.  The  fumes  from  the  evapo- 
rating fiuid  should  redden  litmus  paper,  otherwise  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  residue  consists  now  of  K  Fl,  B  Fl,  and  K  Fl, 
H  Fl.     Treat  the  dry  saline  mass,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a 

*  Fased  carbonate  of  soda  answers  the  purpose  best, 
t  Pogg.  Ann.  107,  427.  t  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  405. 
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solution  of  1  part  of  acetate  of  potassa  in  4  paits  of  water,  let  it  stand  a 
few  hours,  wiih  frequent  stirring,  then  decant  the  fluid  portion  on  to  a 
weighed  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly  in  the  same  way, 
finalij  on  the  filter,  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  until  the  lasb 
rinsings  are  no  longer  precipitated  bj  chloride  of  calcium.  By  this  course 
of  proceeding,  the  hycbrofluate  of  fluoride  of  potassium  is  removed,  without 
a  particle  of  the  boroftuoride  of  potassium  being  dissolved.  To  remove 
the  acetate  of  potassa,  wash  the  precipitate  now  with  spirit  of  wine  of  0*85 
gp.  gr.,  dry  at  100^,  and  weigh.  As  chloride  of  potassium,  nitrate  and 
phosphate  of  potassa,  salts  of  soda,  and  even,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
sulphate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  the  presence 
of  these  salts  does  not  interfere  with  the  estimation  of  the  boracic  acid ; 
however,  salts  of  soda  must  not  be  present  in  considerable  proportion,  as 
fluoride  of  sodium  dissolves  with  very  great  difficulty.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  this  method  are  satisfactory.  Stromeyeb's  experiments  gave 
from  97'5  to  100*7,  instead  of  100.  For  the  composition  and  properties 
of  borofluoride  of  potassium,  see  §  93,  5.  As  the  salt  is  very  likely  to 
contain  silicofluoride  of  potassium  it  is  indispensable  to  test  it  for  that  sub- 
stance ;  this  is  done  by  placing  a  small  sample  of  it  on  moist  blue  litmus 
paper,  and  putting  anoUier  sample  into  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
If  the  blue  paper  turns  red,  and  effervescence  ensues  in  the  sulphuric  acid, 
the  salt  is  impure,  and  contains  silicofluoride  of  potassium.  To  remove 
this  impurity,  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  salt,  after  weighing  it,  in 
boiling  water,  add  ammonia,  and  evaporate,  redissolve  in  boiling  water, 
add  ammonia,  &c.,  repeating  the  same  operation  at  least  six  times.  Finally^ 
after  warming  once  more  with  ammonia,  filter  off*  the  silicic  acid,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  and  treat  again  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa  and  alcohol 
(A.  Stbometer*).  I  was  obliged  to  modify  Stromeyer's  method  for 
effecting  the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid,  the  results  of  my  experiments 
having  convinced  me  that  treating  the  salt  only  once  with  ammonia, 
as  recommended  by  that  chemist,  is  not  sufficient  to  eflect  the  object 
in  view. 

n.  Separation  of  Boracic  Add  from  the  Bases. 

a.  From  the  Alkalies. 

Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  borate  in  water,  add  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  on  the  water-bath.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  operation  add  a  few  more  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  keep  the  residue  on  the  water-bath,  until  no  more  hydrochloric  acid 
vapors  escape.  Determine  now  the  chlorine  in  the  residue  (§  141),  calculate 
firom  this  the  alkali,  and  you  will  find  the  boracic  acid  firom  the  difference. 

E.  ScHWEiZER,  with  whom  this  method  originated,  states  that  it  gave 
him  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  analysis  of  borax.     It  will  answer  also 
for  the  estimation  of  the  bases  in  the  case  of  some  other  borates.     It  is 
self-evident  that  the  boracic  acid  may  be  estimated,  in  another  portion  of 
the  salt,  by  I.,  1,  c,  or  2.     If  you  have  to  estimate  boracic  acid  in  presence 
of  large  proportions  of  alkaline  salts,  make  the  fluid  alkaline  with  potassa, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  alcohol  and  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  add  solution  of  potassa  to  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  distil  off 
the  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  proceed  as  in  I.,  1,  c,  or  2  (Aug.  Stromeyer, 

loc.  cit.), 

•  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  100,  82. 
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b.  From  almost  all  other  Bases, 

The  compounds  are  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fiising  with  carbonate  or 
hydrate  of  potassa ;  the  precipitated  base  is  filtered  off,  and  the  boracic  acid 
determined  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  the  directions  of  L,  1  c,  or  2.  If 
magnesia  was  present,  a  little  of  this  is  very  likely  to  get  into  the  filtrate, 
and — if  process  I,  2,  is  employed — upon  neutraJizing  with  hydrofinorie 
acid,  this  separates  as  insoluble  fluoride  of  magnesium,  which  may  either 
be  filtered  off  at  once,  or  removed  subsequently,  by  treating  the  boro- 
fluoride  of  potassium  with  boiling  water,  in  which  that  salt  is  soluble,  and 
the  fluoride  of  magnesium  insoluble. 

c.  From  the  Metcdlic  Oxides  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Gfroups, 
The  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  as 

the  case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  determined  by  the  appropriate 
methods.  The  quantity  of  boracic  acid  may  ofl;en  be  inferred  firom  the 
loss.  If  it  has  to  be  estimated  in  the  direct  way,  the  filtrate,  after  addition 
of  solution  of  potassa  and  some  nitrate  of  potassa,  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  ignited,  and  the  boracic  acid  estimated  by  I.,  1  c,  or  2.  In 
cases  where  the  metal  has  been  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from 
acid  or  neutral  solutions,  the  boracic  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the 
filtrate — in  the  absence  of  other  acids — by  I.,  1  a  or  ^,  afl;er  the  complete 
removal  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  through 
the  fluid. 

d.  From  the  whole  of  the  Fixed  Bases, 

A  portion  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  compound  under  examination 
is  weighed,  put  into  a  capacious  platinum  dish,  and  digested  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid ;  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
then  gradually  added,  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mixture  heated,  gently  at 
first,  then  more  strongly,  imtil  the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  completely 
expelled.  In  this  operation  the  boracic  acid  goes  off  in  the  form  of  fluoride 
ofboron(BO,  +  3HFl  =  BFl,  +  3HO).  The  residue  contains  the  bases 
in  the  form  of  sulphates ;  the  bases  are  determined  by  the  appropriate 
methods,  and  the  quantity  of  the  boracic  acid  is  inferred  fix)m  tlie  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  separated  base  and  that  of  the  analysed  borate. 
The  application  of  this  method  presupposes,  of  course,  that  the  analysed 
compound  is  decomposable  by  sulphuric  acid. 

§  137.^ 

3.  Oxalic  Acm. 
I.  Determination. 

Oxalic  acid  is  either  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  Urne,  and  the  latter  deter- 
mined as  carbonate  of  lime ;  or  the  amount  contained  in  a  compound  is 
inferred  firom  the  quantity  of  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  required 
to  effect  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid ;  or  firom  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  it  reduces ;  or  firom  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  yields 
upon  accession  of  1  eq.  oxygen. 

a.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Lime, 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lime,  added  in  moderate  excess, 
and  treat  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  as  directed  in  §  103.  If  this 
method  is  to  yield  accurate  results,  the  solution  must  be  neutral  or  slightlj 
acid  with  acetic  acid ;  it  must  not  contain  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
or  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  more  especially  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  oidde 
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of  cq)per ;  therefore,  wHere  these  conditionB  do  not  eidst,  they  mnst  fbrst 
be  supplied. 

h.  Determination  by  means  of  Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potasea. 

Detennine  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potaasa,  as 
directed  p.  189,  cc^  by  means  of  oxalic  acid ;  then  dissolve  the  com- 
pound in  which  the  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  estimated,  and  which  must  be  free 
£rom  an  other  bodies  that  might  act  on  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa, 
iu  400  or  500  parts  of  water,  or,  as  the  case  maj  be,  acid  and  water ;  add, 
if  neceasaiy,  a  further,  not  too  small,  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  heat  to 
about  60%  and  then  add  the  permanganate,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  the  fluid  just  shows  a  red  tint  (compare  p.  189). 
Knowing  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  which  100  c.  c.  of  the  standard  per- 
maDganate  will  oxidize,  a  simple  calculation  will  give  the  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid  corresponding  to  the  c.  c  of  permanganate  used  in  the  experi-y 
ment     The  results  are  very  accurate. 

e.  Determination  from  the  reduced  Gold  (H.  Rose). 

a.  In  Compounds  soluble  in  Water. 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  oxalic  acid  or  the  oxalate  a  solution  of  sodio* 
terchloride,  or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold,  and  digest  for  some  time  at 
a  temperature  near  ebullition,  with  exclusion  of  direct  sunh'ght.  Collect 
the  precipitated  gold  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  1  eq.  gold 
(196)  corresponds  to  8  eq.  C,  O,  (8  x  3?  =  108). 

/3.  In  Compounds  insoluble  in  Water. 

Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  with 
a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  in  a  capacious  flask,  cleaned  previously 
with  solution  of  soda ;  add  solution  of  gold  in  excess,  boil  the  mixture  some 
time,  let  the  gold  subside,  taking  care  to  exclude  sunlight,  and  proceed  as  in  a. 

d.  Determination  as  Carbonic  Acid. 

This  may  be  effected  either, 

a.  By  the  method  of  organic  analysis  (§  175);  or, 

fi.  By  mixing  the  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  with  finely  pulverized  binoxide 
of  manganese  in  excess,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  mixture,  in  an 
apparatus  so  constructed  that  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  passes  off 
perfectly  dry. 

The  theozy  of  this  method  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  equation : 

C, 0,  + Mn  0,+ SO,  =  Mn  O,  S  0,  + 2  C  O, 

For  each  1  eq.  oxalic  acid  we  obtain  accordingly  2  eq.  carbonic  acid* 
For  the  apparatus  and  process,  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  examination 
of  manganese  ores,  in  the  special  part  of  this  work.  Here  I  may  remark 
that  firee  oxaUc  acid  must  first  be  prepared  for  the  process  by  slight  super- 
saturation  with  ammonia,  and  also  that  9  parts  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid 
require  theoretically  11  parts  of  (pure)  binoxide  of  manganese.  Since  an 
excess  of  the  latter  substance  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
results,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  amount  to  be  added.  The  binoxide  of 
manganese  need  not  be  pxn%,  but  it  must  contain  no  carbonate.  This 
method  is  expeditious,  and  gives  very  accurate  results,  if  the  process  is 
conducted  in  an  apparatus  suf^ciently  light  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  delicate 
balance. 

Instead  of  binoxide  of  zoanganese,  chromate  of  potassa  may  be  used ;. 
(compare  §  130,  c.) 

II.  V 
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n.  Separation  of  Oxalic  Acid  from  the  Bases, 

The  most  convenient  way  of  analysing  oxalates  is,  in  all  cases,  to  deter- 
mine in  one  portion,  the  acid,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  I.,  in  another 
portion,  the  base,  particularly  as  the  latter  object  may  be  generally  effected 
by  simple  ignition  in  the  air,  which  reduces  the  salt  either  to  the  metallic 
state  {e.g.^  oxalate  of  silver),  or  to  pure  oxide  {e.g,y  oxalate  of  lead),  or  to 
carbonate  (e.^.,  the  oxalates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths). 

If  acid  and  base  have  to  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  portion 
of  the  oxalate,  the  following  methods  may  be  resorted  to : 

a.  The  oxalic  acid  is  determined  by  I.,  c,  and  the  gold  separated  from 
the  bases  in  the  filtrate  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  V. 

h.  In  many  soluble  salts  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the 
method  I.,  a ;  separating  the  bases  afterwards  from  the  excess  of  the  salt 
of  lime  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  V . 

c.  Many  oxalates  whose  bases  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
may  be  decomposed  biy  boiling  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  carbonate  ot 
potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda,  oxide  or  carbonate  being  formed  on  the  one, 
&nd  alkaline  oxalate  on  the  other  side. 

d.  All  salts  of  oxalic  acid  with  the  oxides  of  the  fourth,  fifUi,  and  sixth 
groups,  may  be  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  sulphide  of 
ammonium, 

§  138. 

4.  Htdkofluoric  Acm. 

I.  Determination, 

Free  hydrofluoric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  is  best  determined  voi  fluoride 
oj  calcium.  For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in  moderate 
excess,  then  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  con- 
tinues to  form ;  when  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  fluoride  of  calcium 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  has  subsided,  it  is  washed,  first  by  decantation, 
afterwards  on  the  filter,  and  dried ;  when  dry,  it  is  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible  (§  53);  water  is  then  poured  over  it,  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  acetic  acid  added  in  slight  excess,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  diyness 
on  the  water-bath,  and  heated  on  the  latter  until  all  odor  of  acetic  acid 
disappears.  The  residue,  which  consists  of  fluoride  of  calcium  and  acetate 
of  lime,  is  heated  with  water,  the  fluoride  of  calcium  filtered  o£E,  washed, 
dried,  ignited  (§  53),  and  weighed.  If  the  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium 
and  carbonate  of  lime  were  treated  with  acetic  acid,  without  previous 
ignition,  the  washing  of  the  fluoride  would  prove  a  difficult  operation. 
Presence  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the  process  (H.  Rose). 

II.  Separation  of  Fluorine  from  the  Metals, 

a.  Soluble  Fluorides. 
If  the  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in 
excess.  If  this  produces  no  precipitate,  the  fluorine  is  determined  by  the 
method  given  in  I.,  and  the  bases  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  firom  the 
excess  of  lime,  and  firom  the  soda,  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 
But  if  the  carbonate  of  soda  produces  a  precipitate,  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  boiling,  then  filtered,  and  the  fluorine  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  the 
method  given  in  I. ;  the  base  is  in  the  residue,  which  must,  however,  first 
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be  tested,  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no  fluorine.  Neutral  solutions  are 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  mixture 
heated  to  boiling,  in  a  platinum  dish  or,  but  less  appropriately,  in  a  por- 
celain dish ;  the  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium  is  allowed  to  subside, 
thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  by  decantation,  transferred  to  the  filter, 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  bases  in  the  filtrate  are  then  separated 
from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  lime  by  the  usual  methods.  That  the  bases 
may  be  determined  also  in  separate  portions  by  the  methods  given  in  6, 
need  hardly  be  stated. 

h.  Insoluble  Fluorides. 

a.  Anhydrous  insoluble  Fluorides. 

The  finely  ptdverized  and  accurately  weighed  substance  is  heated  for 
some  time  witli  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  ignited  until 
the  free  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  The  residuary  sulphate  is 
weighed,  and  the  metal  contained  in  it  calculated.  The  difference  between 
the  calculated  ^weight  of  the  metal  and  that  of  the  original  fluoride  shows 
the  amount  of  fluorine  originally  present  in  the  analysed  compound.  In 
cases  where  we  have  to  deal  with  a  metal  whose  sulphate  gives  off*  part  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition,  or  where  the  residue  contains  several 
metals,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  residue  to  analysis  before  this  cal- 
culation can  be  made. 

0.  H^drcUed  insoluble  Fluorides, 

A  sample  of  the  compound  under  examination  is  heated  in  a  tube. 

aa.  The  Water  expelled  does  not  redden  Litmus  Paper, 
In  this  case  the  amount  of  water  present  is  ascertained  by  igniting  the 
hydrated  compound,  and  the  fluorine  and  metal  are  subsequently  deter- 
mined as  directed  in  IL,  d,  a. 

bb.  The  Water  expelled  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  fluoride  under  examination  is,  in  the  first  place,  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  as  directed  in  IE.,  b,  a,  to  determine  the  metal  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  water  +  fluorine  on  the  other.  Another  weighed  portion  is  then 
mixed,  in  a  small  retort,  with  about  6  parts  of  recently  ignited  oxide  of 
lead;  the  mixture  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  lead,  the  retort 
weighed,  and  the  water  expelled  by  the  application  of  heat,  increased 
gradually  to  redness.  No  hydrofluoric  acid  escapes  in  this  process.  The 
weight  of  the  expelled  water  is  inferred  firom  the  loss.  The  first  operation 
having  given  us  the  water  +  fluorine,  and  the  second,  the  water  alone,  the 
difference  is  consequently  the  fluorine. 

In  the  fiflh  section  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  another  method  ot 
determining  fluorine  (in  the  chapter  on  the  separation  of  fluorine  from 
silicic  acid). 

Fourth  Division  of  the  First  Group  of  the  Acids, 
Carbonic  Acid— Silicic  Acid, 

1.  GARBomc  Acid, 
I.  Determination, 

a.  In  a  mixture  of  Oases, 

Afler  thoroughly  drying  the  gases  with  a  ball  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
measure  them  accurately,  in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  insert  a 

u2 
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moistened  ball  of  hydrate  of  potasaa,  cast  on  a  platinnm  wire  in  a  pistol 
bullet-mould,  and  leave  this  in  the  tube  for  24  hours,  or  until  the  volume 
of  the  gas  ceases  to  show  further  diminution ;  wididraw  the  ball,  and 
measure  the  gas  remaining,  re-insert  the  same  or  a  fresh  moistened  ball  of 
potassa  and  repeat  tUl  no  further  absorption  takes  place.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  inferred  from  the  difference,  provided  the  gaseous  mixture  con- 
tained no  other  gas  liable  to  absorption  by  potassa  (compare  §§  12-16). 

Tf  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  very  small,  this  process  does  not  yield 
sufficiently  accurate  results.  In  such  cases  one  of  the  methods  recom- 
mended for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  add  in  atmospheric  air  (se^  §  275} 
should  be  employed. 

b.  In  Aqueous  Solution, 

a.  With  Chloride  of  Barium  or  Chloride  of  Calcium  ahd 

Ammonia. 

Mix  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium*  with  solution 
of  ammonia  in  excess,  boil  the  mixture  a  short  time — ^whereby  a  pre- 
cipitate of  carbonate  of  baryta  or  lime  usually  separates — allow  to  settle 
and  filter  rapidly  while  still  hot,  protecting  from  the  action  of  the  air  as 
much  as  possible.  Have  ready  several  flasks  of  about  300  c.  c.  capacity, 
provided  with  tight-fitting  corks,  and  pour  into  each  about  50  to  80  c  c. 
of  the  filtrate.  The  method  to  be  adopted  for  adding,  without  loes  of  gas, 
definite  quantities  of  solution  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  filtrate  in  the  flasks, 
depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  carbonic  acid  water  is  contained  in  a 
stone  bottle,  or  flowing  from  a  pipe,  weigh  the  flasks,  with  the  anunoniacal 
solution  in  them,  separately,  together  with  the  india-rubber  cork ;  then  let 
the  water  run  into  each  flask,  with  proper  care,  until  nearly  flill,f  cork 
instantly,  and  weigh  again  ;  this  will  give  the  exact  quanti^  of  water  con- 
tained in  each  flask.  Or,  measure  accurately  in  the  first  instance  the  50  to 
80  c.  c.  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  that  you  put  into  the  flask,  then  add 
the  water,  in  the  way  just  stated,  mark  with  a  diamond,  or  by  means  of  a 
small  paper  slip  pasted  on  the  outside  of  the  flask  the  height  to  which  it 
reaches ;  measure  afterwards  the  contents  of  the  flask  up  to  the  mark,  and 
deduct  the  50-80  c.  c,  when  the  difference  will  show  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  water  added. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  may  be  got  into  a  so-called  plunging 
syphon  (or  a  large  pipette)  by  immersing  the  same  in  the  spring,  so  that 
the  water  enters  from  below,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  estimate 
the  volume  with  its  aid.  The  plunging  syphon  used  must  have  a  mark  a 
little  below  the  upper  orifice;  the  exact  volume  which  it  detivers 
may  be  determined  either  before  or  af);er  the  operation,  by  filling  it  with 
water  up  to  the  mark,  and  measuring  in  a  graduated  glass.  When  the 
plunging  syphon  is  quite  full,  lift  it  out  of  the  spring,  wipe  the  outside 
dry,  with  proper  expedition ;  let  some  water  flow  out,  until  the  contents 
reach  just  up  to  the  mark ;  then  empty  into  one  of  the  flasks  prepared  as 
directed,  and  cork  instantly.     Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  other 

♦ 

*  The  former  is  preferable  in.  cases  where  the  after  process  is  to  be  oonduoted 
acoordiiig  to  aa;  the  latter  in  oaaes  where  66  is  to  be  resorted  to. 

f  If  the  carbonic  acid  water  is  in  a  stone  bottle,  it  shonld  always  be  tnuuferrad  to 
the  flask  by  means  of  a  83rphon,  after  belnff  cooled  first  to  about  4^  If  the  water  were 
poared  in  direct  from  the  bottle,  some  caroonio  acid  gas  might  also  find  its  way  into 
the  flask,  together  with  the  water. 
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ftiGks.  The  ammoniacal  solution  in  the  flasks  generally  toms  turbid  as 
soon  as  the  carbonic  add  water  is  poured  in ;  but  it  is  only  after  being 
maintained  at  100**  for  1^  to  2  hours  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid 
separates  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  baryta  or  lime.*  The  flasks  con- 
sequently are  placed  in  an  iron  pot  filled  with  water  which  is  kept  boiling. 
As  soon  as  all  the  carbonic  acid  has  separated,  allow  the  precipitate  to 
subside,  with  exdusion  of  air,  and  then  proceed  by  one  of  the  following 
methods.  The  contents  of  the  flask  should  not  be  brought  into  actiTe 
ebuUition,  otherwise  the  chloride  of  ammonium  decomposes  some  of  the 
alkaline  earthy  carbonate,  carbonate  of  ammonia  escapes  and  the  estima- 
tion is  injured.  On  the  other  hand,  simply  standing  the  flasks  on  a  water 
bath  (whereby  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  does  not  rise  above  87^)  for  1^ 
to  2  hours  is  not  always  suflicient  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  carbamate 
of  ammonia. 

eta,  Gravimetrically. 

Decant  the  supernatant  fluid  rapidly  on  to  a  filter,  secluded  as  much  as 
possible  from  access  of  air ;  fill  the  flask  with  warm  water,  and  insert  the 
cork ;  shake,  let  the  solid  particles  deposit,  decant  again,  and  repeat  this 
washing  by  decantation  once  more;  transfer  the  precipitate  now  to  the 
filter,  wash  until  the  last  washings  remain  clear  upon  addition  of  solution 
of  nitrate  of  sUver,  dry,  ignite  gently,  and  weigh  (§  101,  2,  a).  The 
amoxmt  of  the  carbonic  acid  may  now  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
carbonate  of  baryta,  provided  the  analysed  solution  contained,  besides 
carbonic  acid,  no  other  substance  liable  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonia  and 
chloride  of  barium.  But  should  the  latter  be  the  case,  and  the  precipitated 
carbonate  of  baryta  contain  an  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate 
of  baryta,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  other  such  substances,  the  carbonic  acid 
must  be  determined  in  the  gently  ignited,  but  not  weighed  precipitate, 
according  to  one  of  the  methods  given  in  11. ;  for  instance,  as  directed  in  II., 
c  (fusion  with  borax  glass).  The  filter,  freed  as  completely  as  possible 
from  adhering  matter,  should  be  incinerated,  and  the  ashes  added  to  the 
precipitate.  If  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate  is  very  large,  it  is  best  first 
to  weigh  the  whole  of  it,  and  then  to  determine  the  carbonic  add  in  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  uniformly  mixed  powder. 

If  the  last  particles  of  the  precipitate  cannot  be  removed  from  the  flask 
by  mechanical  means,  they  are  dissolved  in  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(the  glass  having  previously  been  thoroughly  washed),  the  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  trifling  precipitate  formed  filtered 
off  on  a  separate  small  filter,  which  is  indnerated  with  the  larger  one. 

hb.  Volumetrically. 
Filter  as  in  oa ;  there  is  no  necessity,  however,  to  collect  the  whole  of 
the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  as  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the  inside  of 
the  flask  may  be  left  and  washed  by  decantation.  The  washing  must  be 
continued  tUl  the  washings  remain  perfectly  dear  with  silver  solution. 
Put  the  funnel  with  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate  on  the  flask  in 
which  the  precipitation  has  been  effected,  pierce  the  point  of  the  filter,  and 
rinse  the  predpitate  into  the  flask,  with  the  aid  of  a  washing  bottle. 
Finally,  spread  the  filter  out  on  a  glass  plate  and  rinse  the  still  adhering 


*  The  tardiiMM  cf  this  reaction  is  ezpUined,  m  is  veil  knowD,  upon  the  aMamption 
that  carbonic  aoid  and  ammonia^  coming  in  contact^  form  at  firat  carbamate  of  ammo- 
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particles  of  the  precipitate  also  into  the  flask — this  cfin  be  done  with  ease* 
Since  the  precipitate,  though  perfectly  washed,  still  retains  small  quantities 
of  ammonia,  in  order  to  expel  the  same,  heat  the  contents  of  t^e  flask  to 
gentle  boiling  for  half  an  hour.  Add  now  a  little  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
then,  from  a  Mohr^s  burette,  normal  (or,  according  to  circum- 
stances, decinormal)  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  fluid  shows 
a  distinct  red  color ;  expel  the  carbonic  acid  by  heat,  and  then  add  standard 
solution  of  soda  until  the  fluid  just  appears  blue.  Aflier  noting  the 
number  of  c.  c.  of  the  acid  and  soda,  add  again  about  1  c.  c.  of  acid,  and, 
after  heating  to  boiling,  solution  of  soda  until  the  fluid  again  just  appears 
blue.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  several  times.  By  subtracting  the 
volume  of  acid  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  solution  of  soda  used  in  the 
process  from  the  entire  volume  of  acid  added  in  each  experiment,  you 
And  the  quantity  of  acid  which  has  served  to  expel  from  the  carbonate 
of  lime  or  baryta  the  carbonic  acid,  and  is  accordingly  equivalent  to  the 
latter.  For  the  details  of  this  method,  see  §  223.  As  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  litmus  is  sometimes  thrown  down,  along  with  silicic  acid  separating 
from  the  precipitate,  it  is  occasionally  found  necessary  to  add  again  some 
tincture  of  litmus.  K  this  should  fail  to  lead  to  the  desired  result,  solution 
of  soda  is  added  until  the  reaction  is  almost  complete ;  the  height  of  the 
soda  solution  lefl  in  the  burette  is  then  read  off,  the  fluid  diluted  to  a 
certain  definite  volume,  and  filtered ;  one-half  the  volume  taken  of  the  clear 
filtrate  and  solution  of  soda  very  cautiously  added  until  the  fluid  appears 
blu6 ;  the  quantity  of  soda  solution  required  to  eflect  this  purpose  is  then 
doubled,  and  the  result  added  to  the  quantity  first  used.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  turmeric  paper  may  be  used  here  as  in  y,  instead  of  litmus,  to  deter- 
mine the  commencement  oC  the  alkaline  reaction. 

These  methods  given  under  a,  only  yield  good  results  when  the  numerous 
sources  of  error  are  avoided  with  the  greatest  care.  Usually  the  results 
obtained  are  too  high,  because  the  clear  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and 
ammonia  contains  carbamate  of  ammonia,  either  from  this  substance  not 
having  been  fully  decomposed  before  filtering  or  from  carbonic  acid  being 
taken  up  from  die  air  on  filtering,  and  in  bb,  more  particularly,  a  falsely 
increased  result  will  be  obtained,  ^  it  is  neglected  to  remove  the  ammonia 
adhering  to  the  precipitate  by  long  boiling  or  ignition.  These  circumstances 
which  tend  to  raise  the  result  are  partially  compensated  by  the  fact  that  the 
alkaline  earthy  carbonates  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  the  fluid  contain- 
ing chloride  of  ammonium  and  in  the  wash-water.  Again,  as  already 
remarked,  if  the  mixture  of  the  carbonic  acid  water  with  chloride  of  calcium 
or  chloride  of  barium  and  ammonia  be  not  heated  as  directed  the  results 
will  &11  too  low,  either  through  the  imperfect  decomposition  of  the  carbamate 
of  ammonia  by  insufiicient  heating  or  through  loss  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
by  active  ebullition. 

/3.  With  Htdrate  of  Lime. 

Into  a  flask,  holding  about  300  c.  c.  and  provided  with  a  good  india- 
rubber  cork,  put  2  to  3  grm.  hydrate  of  lime  perfectly  free  from  carbonate,* 
tare  or  weigh  exactly,  add  the  carbonic  acid  water,  cork  immediately  and 

*  Thie  is  prepared  by  eUkiDs  freshly  bamt  lime  with  water  in  saoh  a  manner  that 
the  hydrate  obtained  appears  dry  and  pulverulent.  Should  it  contain  oarbonie  add 
(as  may  be  seen  by  putting  a  portion  into  hydrochloric  acid)  it  is  ignited  in  a  current 
of  air  free  from  carbonic  acid  in  a  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  placed  in  a  oombaa* 
tion  furnace. 
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weigh  again.  (Kthe  water  is  meafured  with  a  plunging  syplion/of  course 
this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  water  employed  is  superfluous.) 
Heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  for  some  time  in  a  water-bath  (raising  the  cork 
eveiy  now  and  then)  to  hasten  the  conversion  of  the  amorphous  carbonate 
of  lime  into  the  crystalline,  and  pour  ofl*  the  clear  fluid  as  completely  aa 
possible  without  disturbing  the  precipitate,  through  a  smaU  ribbed  filter. 
This  operation  is  soon  finished,  and  the  filter  is  at  once — ^without  washing 
— thrown  into  the  flask  containing  the  precipitate  and  the  rest  of  the  fluid ; 
the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  now  according  to  11.,  e.  This  process  which 
I  have  only  lately  adopted  possesses  such  advantages  over  that  described  in 
a,  on  the  score  of  simplicity,  quickness  of  execution  and  accuracy  of 
results,  that  I  am  convinced  it  will  soon  be  generally  preferred.  If  the 
carbonic  acid  water  contains  bicarbonate  of  an  alkali,  it  is  well  to  add^ 
besides  the  hydrate  of  lime,  also  enough  chloride  of  calcium  to  decompose 
the  alkaline  carbonate. 

y.  After  Pettenkofer.* 

The  principle  of  this  simple  and  expeditious  process  consists  in 
mixing  the  carbonic  acid  water  with  a  measured  quantity  of  standard  limid 
water  (or,  under  certain  circumstances,  baryta  water)  in  excess.  Aflier 
complete  separation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  the  excess  of  alkaline  earth  in 
the  fluid  is  determined  in  an  aliquot  part  by  means  of  standard  solution  ot 
oxalic  acid ;  the  diflerence  gives  the  Ume  precipitated  by  the  carbonic  acidj 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  latter  present. 

If  a  water  contains  only  firee  carbonic  acid,  the  analyst  has  only  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed  is  at  first,  as  long  as  it  remains 
amorphous,  very  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates,  an 
alkaline  reaction.  Hence  the  unprecipitated  lime  in  the  fiuid  cannot  be 
estimated  till  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  separated  in  the  crystalline  form— 
this  takes  8  or  10  hours  if  the  mixture  is  not  warmed  to  70°  or  80°. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  water  contains  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  any  other 
alkaline  salt  whose  acid  would  be  precipitated  by  lime,  a  neutral  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  must  first  be  added  to  decompose  the  same.  This 
addition,  too,  prevents  any  inconvenience  arising  firom  the  presence  of  free 
alkali  in  the  lime  water  or  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  carbonic  acid 
water ;  this  inconvenience  consists  in  the  fact  that  oxalate  of  an  alkali  or 
of  magnesia  enters  into  double  decomposition  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
(which  is  never  entirely  absent  from  the  fluid  to  be  analysed),  forming 
oxalate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  t^e  alkali  or  of  magnesia,  which  latter 
will  of  course  again  take  up  oxaHc  acid. 

In  the  presence  of  magnesia  salts  in  the  carbonic  acid  water,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia,  a  little  chloride  of  ammonium  must 
also  be  added,  but  in  this  case  heat  must  not  be  applied  to  induce  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  become  more  quickly  crystalline,  as  amn^onia  would  be 
thereby  expelled. 

In  making  the  determination  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain 
the  relation  between  the  lime  water  and  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
Pettenkofeb  makes  the  latter  solution  by  dissolving  2*8636  grm.  pure 
nneflloresced  dry  crystallized  oicalic  acid  to  1  litre ;  I  c.  c.  of  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid.    The  lime  water  is  standardized  as  follows : 
measure  45  c.  c.  into  a  little  flask  which  can  be  closed  by  the  thumb,  and 
th^  run  in  from  the  burette  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  till  the  alkaline 

^*  Buchner*fl  neues  Beperi.  10^  1. 
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reaction  haB  just  yaniahed.  During  the  operation  the  flask  is  dosed  with 
the  thumb  and  gently  shaken.  The  end  is  attained  as  soon  as  a  drop  taken 
out  with  a  glass  rod  and  applied  to  delicate  turmeric  paper  {xroducea  no 
brown  ring.  The  first  experiment  is  a  rough  one,  the  second  should  be 
exact. 

The  analysis  of  a  carbonic  acid  water  (a  spring  water,  for  instance)  is 
performed  by  transferring  100  c.  c.  to  a  dry  flask,  adding  3  c.  c.  €^  a 
neutral  and  nearly  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  2  c.  c  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  45  c.  c.  of  the  standard 
lime  water ;  close  the  flask  with  an  india-rubber  cork,  shake  and  allow  to 
stand  12  hours.  The  fluid  contents  of  the  flask  measure  consequently 
150  c.  c.  From  the  clear  fluid  take  out  by  means  of  a  pipette  two  portions 
of  50  c.  c.  each,  and  determine  the  free  lime  by  means  of  oxaUc  acid,  in 
the  first  portion  approximately,  in  the  second  exactly.  Multiply  the  c  c 
used  in  &ie  last  experiment  by  3  and  deduct  the  product  firom  &e  c.  c.  of 
oxalic  acid  which  correspond  to  45  c.  c.  of  lime  water.  The  diflerenoe 
shows  the  lime  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  each  c.  c.  corresponds  to 
1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid. 

The  method  is  conyenient  and  good ;  it  is  especially  to  be  recommended 
for  dilute  carbonic  acid  water.  In  water  containing  much  carbonic  acid  it 
is  well  to  replace  the  lime-  by  baryta  water ;  compare  the  determination  of 
carbonic  acid  in  atmospheric  air,  §  275. 

n.  Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  the  BaseSy  and  ita 

Estimation  in  CarboncUes. 

a.  Separation  from  Neutral  Carbonates  of  Alkalies  and  the  Alkaline 

Earths, 
'    If  the  salts  contain  unquestionably  1  eq.  carbonic  acid  to  1  eq.  base, 
and  there  is  no  other  salt  with  alkaline  reaction  present,  we  may  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  base  by  the  alkalimetric  method  (§§  219,  220,  223), 
and  calculate  for  each  1  eq.  base  1  eq.  carbonic  acid. 

b.  Separation  from  Bases  which  upon  Ignition  readily  and  completely 

yield  the  Carbonic  Acid  with  which  they  are  combined. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  the  carbonates  of  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  copper, 
magnesia,  &c. 

a.  Anhydrous  Carbonates, 

Ignite  the  weighed  substance,  in  a  platinum  crucible  (carbonates  of 
cadmium  and  lead  in  a  porcelain  crucible),  until  the  weight  of  the  residue 
remains  constant.  The  results  are,  of  course,  yery  accurate.  Substances 
liable  to  absorb  oxygen  upon  ignition  in  the  air  are  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube, 
through  which  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  is  conducted.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  inferred  firom  the  loss. 

/3.  Hydrated  Carbonates, 

The  substance  is  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube  through  which  dried  air  or, 
in  presence  of  oxidizable  substances,  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted,  and 
which  is  connected  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  by  means  of  a  dry, 
close-fitting  cork.  During  the  ignition,  the  posterior  end  of  the  bulb-tube 
is,  by  means  of  a  small  lamp,  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  preyent  the  con-- 
densation  of  water  in  it,  care  being  taken,  howeyer,  to  guard  against' 
burning  the  cork.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  tube  giyes  the  amount  of  the 
water  +  the  carbonic  acld^  the  increase  of  weight  gained  by  the  chloride 
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of  calcdnm  tabe  gives  &e  amount  of  tlie  irat^r,  and  the  difference  accor- 
dingly that  of  the  carbonic  acid.  A  somewhat  wide  glaas  tube  may  also 
be  pot  in  the  place  of  the  bvdb-tabe,  and  the  substance  introduced  into 
it  in  a  little  boat,  which  is  weighed  before  and  after  the  operation. 

c.  Stparotion  Jrom  all  Bates,  viithmit  exception,  in  Ankydrovi  Carbonata. 
Fnae  Titrified  borax  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  allow  to  cool  in 

the  desiccator,  weigh,  then  transfer  the  well-dried  substance  to  the  crucible 
■ad  weigh  ag^n.  The  weights  of  both  carbonate  and  borax  are  thus 
ascatuned.  The^  ahonld  be  in  about  the  proportion  of  1 :  4.  Heat  is 
*  theo  applied,  whidi  is-  gradually  increaaed  to  redness,  and  maintained  at 
this  temperature  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  in  a  state  of  calm 
fiiaiDQ.  The  crucible  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed.  The  loss  of 
weight  is  carbonic  acid.  The  results  are  very  accurate  (Schafpootsch).  . 
I  must  add  that  boias-glass  mstf  be  kept  in  a  state  of  iiiaion  at  a  red 
h«at  for  ^  to  4  an  hour  without  the  occurrence  of  any  volatilization,  but 
Hat  at  a  white  heat  (by  igniting  over'  the  gas-bellows),  even  in  a  few 
minates,  it  sofiers  a  decided  loss.*  A  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
remaining  in  the  Aiaing  mass  are  without  any  influence  on  the  result. 

d.  Separation  from  all  Bases  without  exertion. 

{Estimation  of  the  Acid  from  the  loss  ofineight.) 

aa.  Carbonates  whose  Bases  form  Solvbls  Salts  with  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illuBtrated  by  fig.  6^. 

The  Nze  of  the  flasks  depends  upon  the 
capacity  of  tJte  balance  which  the  operator 
possesses.  The  tube  a  is  closed  at  i  by 
means  of  a  fflnall  wax  stopper ;!  the  other 
end  of  the  tube  a  is  open,  as  are  also  both 
ends  of  c  and  d.  The  flask  B  is  nearly  half 
filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
tubes  must  fit  air-tight  in  the  perforations  of 
the  corka,  and  the  latter  equally  so  in  the 
mouths  of  the  flasks.  The  weighed  sub- 
stance  is  put  into  A  ;  this  flask  is  then  filled 
about  one-third  with  water,  the  cork  pro- 
perly insertedj  and  the  apparatos  tared  on 
tbe  balance. 

A  few  bubbles  of  air  are  now  sucked  out 
of  d,  by  means  of  a  small  india-rubber  tube. 
This  servea  t«  rarefy  the  air  in  A  also,  and 
causes  the  sulphuric  acid  in  ^  to  ascend  in  Fig-  BO- 

the  tube  e.     The  latter  is  watched  for  some 

^e,  to  ascertain  whether  the  column  of  sulphuric  acid  in  it  remains 
Etationaiy,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  apparatus  is  air-tight.  Air  is  then 
again  sucked  out  of  d,  which  causes  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  flow 
DTer  into  A.  The  carbonata  in  the  ktter  flask  is  decomposed  by  the 
BuJphuric  acid,  and  the  hberated  carbonic  acid,  completely  dried  in  it« 
passage  through  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  B,  escapes  through  d. 
When  the  evolution  of  the  gas  slackens  a  &esh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid 
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is  made  to  pass  over  into  A,  bj  renewed  suction  through  d;  and  the  same 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  is  decomposed.  A 
more  vigorous  suction  is  now  applied,  to  make  a  larger  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid  pass  over  into  A^  whereby  the  contents  of  that  flask  are  consi- 
derably heated ;  when  the  evolution  of  gas  bubbles  has  completely  ceased, 
the  wax  stopper  on  a  is  opened,  or  the  glass  rod  removed  from  the  india- 
rubber  cap,  and  suction  applied  to  d,  until  the  air  sucked  out  tastes  no 
longer  of  carbonic  acid.* 

After  about  3  hours,  the  apparatus  is  replaced  upon  the  balance,  and 
the  equilibrium  restored  by  additional  weights.  The  sum  of  the  weights 
so  added  indicates  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  originally  present  in  tiie 
substance. 

If  the  flasks  A  and  B  are  selected  of  small  size,  the  apparatus  may  be 
so  constructed  that,  together  with  the  contents,  it  need  not  weigh  above 
seventy  grammes,  admitting  thus  of  being  weighed  on  a  delicate  balance. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  first  suggested  by  Will 
and  myself,  are  very  accurate,  provided  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic 
acid  be  not  too  trifling.  Manifold  modifications  of  the  apparatus  have 
been  proposed,  principally  in  order  to  make  it  lighter.  Compare  the  note 
p.  300. 

If  sulphites  or  sulphides  are  present,  together  with  the  carbonates,  their 
injurious  influence  is  best  obviated  by  adding  to  the  carbonate  solution  of 
yellow  chromate  of  potassa  in  more  than  suflicient  quantity  to  effect  their 
oxidation.  K  chlorides  are  present,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  to  the  evolution  flask  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  silver  in  solution,  or  connect  the  exit  tube  d  with  a  small  prepared 
U-tube,  which  is,  of  course,  first  tared  with  the  apparatus,  and  afterwards 
weighed  with  it.  This  U-tube  is  prepared — in  accordance  with  the  happy 
proposal  of  Stolba — by  filling  with  fragments  of  pumice  which  have  been 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  till 
the  air  has  been  expelled,  and  then  dried  and  heated  to  complete  dehy- 
dration of  the  copper  salt.  If  the  U-tube  is  only  8  cm.  high  and  has 
an  internal  diameter  of  1  cm.,  it  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  The 
end  not  connected  with  d  is  provided  with  a  perforated  cork  and  short 
glass  tube.  We  apply  suction  to  this  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube,  instead 
of  to  d, 

bh.  Carbonates  whose  Bases  form  insoluble  Salts  vnth  Sulphuric  Add, 

The  analysis  of  such  carbonates  cannot  well  be  effected  by  the  method 
aa,  as  the  insoluble  sulphate  formed  (sulphate  of  lime,  for  instance) 
partially  protects  the  yet  undecomposed  portion  of  the  carbonate  from 
decomposition.    The  apparatus  is  therefore  modified  as  shown  in  fig.  70. 

The  alteration  consists  simply  in  the  tube  a,  which  contains  a  bidb, 
and  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  at  the  lower  end. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  The  weighed  substance  is  put  into 
il,  together  with  water.  The  bulb-tube  a  contains  an  amount  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  more  than  suflSicient  for  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate, 
and  which  is  prevented  from  flowing  through  the  narrow  aperture  of  this 
tube  by  the  little  wax  stopper  b,\  The  point  of  this  tube  must  not  at 
first  dip  into  the  water  in  A,     The  apparatus  having  been  tared  on  the 

*  In  aocurate  experimeotB,  it  is  adTisable  to  connect  the  end  h  of  the  tube  a  with  a 
obloride  of  oftlcium  tube  during  the  process  of  suction. 

t  Or  indukrublMr  cap,  with  glass  rod.    See  note,  p.  297* 
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balance,  the  tnbe  a  ia  cardldlj  and  cautionaly  moTcd  down,  until  its  point 
nearly  touches  the  bottom  oi  A.     The  wax  stopper  S  is  then  momentarilj 

raised,  or  the  glass  rod  re- 
moved from  the  india-rubber 

c8p,«o  aa  to  al  lo  w  a  small  quan- 

ti^  of  nitric  acid  to  flow  out 

of  the  tnbe  a ;  and  the  same 

operation   is  repeated,  until 

the  carbonate  is  completely 

decomposed.      The  contents 

of  A  are  then  heated  to  inci- 
pient boiling,  the  stopper  at  b 

removed,  and  the   carbonic 

acid  socked  out  of  the  appa- 
ratus aa  directed  in  aa.     The 

diminution  of  weight  is   aa- 

certBiaed  when  the  apparatus 

is  completely  cooled. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 

that  a  different  construction 

may  also  be  given  to  the  ap- 
paratus ;    that,  for  instance,  ^'B-  ?0. 

the  tube  t7may  be  connected, 

instead  of  with  B,  with  a  chloride  of  calcinm  tube,  or  with  a  tube  filled 
with  pumice  stone  or  asbes- 
tos moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  also,  that  the  substance 
to  be  analysed  may  be  pnt 
into  a  small  tube,  which 
stands  upright  at  first,  or  is 
suspended  Irom  a  thread,  but 
is  subsequently,  after  taring 
the  apparatus,  upset  or  low- 
ered into  the  dilute  acid  in 
tlieflask;  also,  that  the  cloung 
of  a  may  be  effected  by  means 
of  a  compression  clamp,  &c. 
Such  modifications,  if  they  i 
are  judicious,  have  very  little  Fig.  11. 

or  no  influence  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  results.     Fig.  7  J  shows  an  apparatus 
modified  in  this  manner,  by  Fr.  Mohr. 

The  apparatus  proposed  by  Geissler*  is  one  of 
the  most  convenient  (see  fig.  72). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  ports,  A  B  and  C. 
C  is  ground  into  the  neck  of  A  (a),  so  as  to  close 
air-tight,  and  yet  admit  of  being  readily  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  and  emptying  A.  d  c  is 
a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  ground 
■water-tight  into  C,  at  the  lower  end  (c);  it  ia 
kept  in  the  proper  position  by  means  of  an  easily 
pl-_  ^2,  movable  cork,   t.     The  iUustration   shows  tli« 

*  Joaro.  t  prakt.  Choo.  60i  8& 
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construction  of  the  apparatus  in  other  respects.  The  cork  e  must  fit 
air-tight,  as  must  the  tube  d  in  the  cork.  The  weighed  substance  is 
put  into  A^  water  added  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  engraving,  and  the 
substance  shaken  towards  the  side  of  the  flask.  C  is  now  filled  nearly 
to  the  top  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a  pipette,  aAer  haying 
previously  turned  the  cork  t  upwards,  without  raising  5;  the  cork  is 
then  again  twisted  down  again,  and  C  inserted  into  A\  B  v&  filled  some- 
what more  than  half  wit^  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  h  closed  at  the 
top  with  a  little  wax  stopper,  or  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  with  a  small 
glass  rod  inserted  in  it.  Ailer  taring  the  apparatus,  the  decomposition  is 
effected  by  raimng  h  a  little,  and  thus  causing  acid  to  pass  firom  C  into  A, 
The  carbonic  acid  escapes  through  h  into  the  sulphuric  acid,  where  it  is 
dried ;  it  then  leaves  the  apparatus  through  d.  After  the  decomposition 
has  been  effected,  A  is  cautiously  heated  to  incipient  boiling,  the  stopper  on 
h  opened,  and  the  carbonic  acid  still  remaining  in  the  apparatus  sucked  out 
through  d,  by  means  of  a  small  india-rubber  tube.  The  apparatus  is 
finally  weighed  when  cold.* 

If  you  prefer  to  decompose  the  carbonate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  diy 
the  escaping  gas  with  the  pumice-stone  saturated  with  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  copper  (see  oa)  which  also  retains  hydrochloric  acid  as  well  as  the 
moisture  (StolbaI ).  It  is  well  to  fill  a  light  U-tube  with  tiiis  material 
The  size  of  the  U-tube  should  depend  on  the  size  of  the  apparatus.  It 
can  be  used  as  long  as  a  third  of  its  contents  remains  uncolored. 

e.  From  all  Bases  without  exception  (Eatimaiion  of  the  Acid  from  the 
increase  of  weight  of  an  Absorption  Apparatus.) 

This  process,  which  was  formerly  but  seldom  employed,  has  lately  been 
much  recommended  by  Kolbe.}  I  have  done  my  best-— making  iree  use  of 
all  that  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years  by  G.  J.  Mulder,  Stolba, 
and  KoLBE — ^to  put  this  process  into  the  most  practical  form  possible,  and 
I  am  convinced  diat  the  method  will  soon  find  manifold  application  by  reason 
of  its  simplicity  and  exactness. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  I  employ  will  be  seen  fi*om  figure  73. 

a  is  the  evolution  flask  (300  c.  c.)  dosed  with  a  doubly-perforated  india- 
rubber  cork,  bb  ia&  tube  twice  bent  and  expanded  at  c  to  a  small  bulb,  it  may 
be  connected  by  means  of  an  india-rubbco:  tube  as  required  either  witli  the 
little  funnel  d  or  with  the  tube  e,  which  is  filled  with  soda-lime  or  hydrate 
of  potassa.  The  U-tube/  is  filled,  as  r^ards  the  bulbed  limb,  with  pieces 
of  fused  chloride  of  calcium ;  as  regards  the  other  Hmb,  with  firagments  of 
pumice  saturated  with  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  (see  p.  298).  The 
U-tube  g  contains  pieces  of  glass,  6 — 10  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  two  little  asbestos  stoppers,  the  tube  h  is  -l^fiUed  with  about  20 
grm.  coarsely  granulated  soda-lime,  and  towards  the  outer  end  the  re- 
maining ^  is  filled  with  coarsely  granulated  chloride  of  calcium,  k  contains 
in  the  outward  limb  soda-lime,  in  the  inner,  chloride  of  calcium,    /serves 

*  Oth«r  carbonio  aoid  apparataees  have  been  proposed  by  H.  Boee,  FritsMbe,  Bogen 
(see  H.  Rose's  Handbach  der  analyt.  Ohem.  IL,  806  etmq.Y;  Yohl  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  n. 
Pbarin.  66,  247) ;  M.  Schaffber  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  82,  SS5) ;  Werther 
(Modification  of  Greisslei's  apparatus — Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  99) ;  J.  D.  Snuth 
(Chem.  Gaz.  1855,  201) ;  A.  Mayer  (Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  68) ;  Th.  Simmler 
(Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  71, 158) ;  Al.  Bauer  (private  oommnnioation) ;  P.  Hart  (Chem. 
Gaz.  1859,  174) ;  C.  D.  Braun  (Dingler's  polyt.  Joum.  155,  801) ;  £.  J,  Beynolds 
(Chem.  News,  1862,  143),  and  others. 

t  Dingler^B  poL  Journ.  164,.  128  t  AanaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharai.  119,  ISO. 
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to  free  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  from  moisture  tod  hjdrocliloric  acid,  g 
enables  the  operator  to  see  the  rate  of  the  evolution  of  gas,  A,  bj  its  soda- 
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lime,  takes  np  the  carbonic  acid  completely,  and  by  its  chloride  of  calcium 
prevents  any  evaporation  of  water  from  the  former  (the  soda-lime  gets 
warm  on  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid),  k  serves  to  protect  the  tube  h  (which 
has  to  be  weighed)  from  any  moisture,  (&c.,  which  might  penetrate  from 
outside.  The  corks  of  g^  h  and  h  must  be  covered  with  sealing-wax.* 
The  whole  absorption  apparatus  is,  as  will  be  seen,  that  given  by 
Mulder,!  which  is  here  especially  suitable,  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  mixed 
with  much  air,  and  the  evolution  is  at  times  somewhat  rapid* 

After  the  weighed  substance  has  been  transferred  to  a,  and  a  little  water 
has  been  added  to  it,  weigh  h  and  g  together,  and  connect  the  several  parts 
of  &e  apparatus — a  stands  on  a  wire  gauze,  placed  on  a  tripod,  e  is 
&stened  to  a  support,  the  U  tubes  are  suspended  in  a  suitable  manner— 
join  h\o  dy  and  pour  into  d  a  small  portion  of  mercury,  just  enough  to 
close  the  tube  at  t.  Now  pour  into  d  common  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
(previously  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water),  and  by  gentle  suction 
through  an  india-rubber  tube  at  I  cause  a  small  quantity  of  acid  to  flow 
into  the  flask  b.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  commences  immediately ; 
its  rate  may  be  seen  from  g ;  if  necessary,  a  gentle  heat  may  be  applied. 
When  the  evolution  begins  to  abate,  introduce  more  acid  into  the  flask  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  As  soon  as  the  carbonate  is  perfectly  decom- 
posed, fill  d  several  times  with  hot  water,  causing  it  to  flow  into  a.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  wash  into  a  the  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid 
which  remain  in  c,  and  which  possibly  might  have  taken  up  some  carbonic 
acid.  Now  remove  d  and  connect  e  with  h  instead,  heat  the  contents  of  a 
to  gentle  boiling,  which  is  to  be  continued  till  the  first  bulb  of  /  is  hot, 
and  then  by  sucking  at  Z,  draw  air  through  the  apparatus  to  the  extent  of 
&x  times  the  volume  that  a  contains.  This  suction  is  effected  most  con- 
veniently and  uniformly  by  the  use  of  an  aspirator,  which  one  can  readily 
construct  out  of  a  flask  by  means  of  a  syphon.     When  this  has  been  done, 

*  Or  caoatcboao  8tq)pen  may  be  iiaed«  For  imall  U  tubes,  hilf  an  inch  of  fleshy 
india^rabber  talMDg  fonu  an  exoellent  joint. 

t  ZeifcMhrift  f.  analyt  Gbenu  1,  SL 
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Separate  a  from  /,  allow  "h  to  cool  completely,  remove  h  and  g,  and  weigh 
them  together.  The  increase  of  weight  of  these  is  the  exact  expression 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  substance.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  We  have  the  bases  without  any  impurity,  and  com* 
pletely  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

The  tube  g  is,  after  use,  closed  at  both  ends,  and  retains  its  utility  a  long 
time.  The  tube  h  can  also  be  used  repeatedly  without  being  refilled.  The 
second  time  it  is  employed  connect  it,  for  die  sake  of  precaution,  with  a 
separately  weighed  tube  of  the  small  kind.  The  latter  rarely  increases  in 
weight,  and  the  first  tube  can,  therefore,  be  then  used  a  third  time.  If 
after  this  the  second  tube  has  become  heavier,  at  the  fourth  operation 
reject  the  first  tube,  and  use  the  second  tube  alone,  and  so  on. 

Note. — ^When  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  to  be  absorbed,  the 
tube  g  may  be  replaced  with  advantage  by  a  Geissler^s  potash  apparatus 
(see  beginning  of  §  182),  or — ^if  the  evolution  is  regular — ^by  a  Li£BIG*s 
potash  apparatus  (§  174,  4). 

f.  Separation  from  all  Bases  without  exception  (Estimation  of  the  Acid 

by  Expulsion,  Absorption,  and  Volumetric  Analysis). 

If  the  carbonic  acid  be  disengaged  in  the  evolution  apparatus  men- 
tioned in  e  (which  I  consider  the  most  suitable  form),  or  in  a  similar  one, 
we  may,  of  course,  determine  the  gas  according  to  the  methods  given  above 
for  the  estimation  of  free  carbonic  acid ;  for  instance,  we  might  collect  it 
in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  barium  or  of  calcium  and  ammonia,  proceed 
as  directed  1.,  b,  o,  finishing  the  analysis  according  to  bb.  But  this 
method  is  &r  more  troublesome  and  slow  than  that  last  detailed  (in  e),  and 
only  yields  usable  results  if  all  the  sources  of  error  which  1  have  akeady 
pointed  out  are  avoided. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous,  especially  in  the  estima- 
tion of  very  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  to  receive  the  same  in  a 
known  volume  of  standard  lime-  or  baryta-watdr,  and  to  complete  the 
analysis  according  to  Pettenkofer's  principle  (I.,  b,  y).  As  this  method 
finds  application  in  the  analysis  of  air,  I  refer  to  §  275. 

g.  Estimation  by  Measuring  the  Chs  {after  C.  Scheibler). 

This  process  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  all  salts  which  are  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold.  It  is  distinguished  for  rapid  and  conve- 
nient execution  and  very  satisfactory  results,  but  it  requires  a  special  ap- 
paratus. It  is  employed  to  determine  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  bone-earth 
(see  §  273). 

5  140. 

2.  Silicic  Acid. 
1.  Determination. 

The  direct  estimation  of  silicic  acid  is  invariably  effected  by  con- 
verting the  soluble  modification  of  the  acid  into  the  insoluble  modifica- 
tion, by  evaporating  and  completely  drying ;  the  insoluble  modification  is 
then,  after  removal  of  all  foreign  matter,  ignited  and  weighed. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  student  I  would  observe  here  that,  to  guard 
against  mist^es,  he  should  always  test  the  purity  of  the  weighed  silicic  acid. 
The  methods  of  testing  will  be  found  below. 

If  you  have  free  silicic  acid  in  tjie  state  of  hydrate,  in  an  aqueous  or 
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acid  solntion  free  fix>m  other  fixed  bodies,  simply  eyaporate  lihe  solution  in 
a  platannm  diah,  ignite  and  weigh  the  residue. 

n.  SeparcUion  of  Silicic  Acid  from  the  Bases » 

(L  In  all  Compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  or  Nitric 
Acidy  on  digestion  in  open  vessels. 

To  this  class  belong  the  silicates  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
insoluble  silicates,  as,  for  instance,  nearly  all  zeolites. 

The  compound  under  examination  is  very  finely  pulverized,  the  powder 
dried  at  100^  (not  above),  and  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  (in 
the  case  of  silicates  whose  solution  might  be  attended  with  disengagement 
of  chlorine,  platinum  cannot  be  used) ;  a  little  water  is',  then  added,  and 
the  powder  mixed  to  a  uniform  paste.  Moderately  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or — if  the  substance  contains  lead  or  silver — ^nitric  acid,  is 
now  added,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  the  substance  is  completely  decomposed,  in  other  terms  until 
the  glass  rod,  which  is  rounded  at  the  end,  encounters  no  more  gritty 
powder,  and  the  stirring  proceeds  smoothly  without  the  least  grating. 

The  silicates  of  this  class  do  not  aU  comport  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  in  this  process,  but  show  some  differences ;  thus  most  of  them 
form  a  bulky  gelatinous  mass,  whilst  in  the  case  of  others  the  silicic 
acid  separates  as  a  light  pulverulent  precipitate ;  again,  many  of  them 
are  decomposed  readily  and  rapidly,  whilst  others  require  protracted 
digestion. 

When  the  decomposition  is  effected,  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dry-* 
ness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  heated,  with  firequent  stirring, 
imtil  all  the  small  lumps  have  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
thoroughly  dry,  and  until  no  more  acid  fiimes  escape.  It  is  always  the 
safest  way  to  conduct  the  operation  of  drying  on  the  water-bath.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  well  to  moisten  the  dry  masH  with  water  and  evaporate  again. 
In  cases  where  it  appears  desirable  to  accelerate  the  desiccation  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  stronger  heat,  an  air-bath  may  be  had  recourse  to  ;  which 
maj  be  constructed  in  a  simple  way,  by  suspending  the  dish  containing  the 
substance,  with  the  aid  of  wire,  in  a  somewhat  larger  dish  of  silver  or  iron, 
in  a  manner  to  leave  everywhere  between  the  two  dishes  a  small  space  of 
uniform  width.  Direct  heating  over  the  lamp  is  not  advisable,  as  in  the 
most  strongly  heated  parts  the  silicic  acid  is  liable  to  unite  again  with  the 
separated  bases  to  compounds  which  are  not  decomposed,  or  only  imper-« 
fectly,  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  the  mass  is  cold,  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  semi-fiuidity  by 
thoroughly  moistening  it  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  afler  which  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  warmed  on  a  water-bath,  diluted  with  hot 
water,  stirred,  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  fiuid  decanted  on  to  a  filter ;  the 
residuary  silicic  acid  is  again  stirred  with  hot  water,  and  the  fiuid  once 
inore  decanted ;  afler  a  third  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  the  preci- 
pitate also  is  transferred  to  the  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water, 
well  dried,  and  ignited  at  last  as  strongly  as  possible,  as  directed  in  §  52  or 
in  §  53,  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  93,  9.  The  results  are 
accurate.  The  bases,  which  are  in  the  filtrate  as  chlorides,  are  determined 
by  the  methods  given  above.  Deviations  firom  the  instructions  here  giyen^ 
are  likely  to  entail  loss  of  substance ;  thus,  for  instance,  if  the  mass  is  not 
thoroughly  dried,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  passes  into 
the  solution,  whereas,  if  the  instructions  are  .strictly  complied  with,  only 
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traces  of  the  acid  are  dissolved ;  in  accurate  analyses,  however,  even  sacB 
minute  traces  must  not  be  neglected,  but  should  be  separated  from  th« 
bases  precipitated  from  the  solution.  This  separation  may  be  readilj 
effected  by  dissolving  them,  after  ignition  and  weighing,  in  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  by  long  digestion  in  the  heat ;  the  minute  portion  oi 
silicic  acid  is  lefl  undissolved.  Again,  if  the  silicic  acid  is  not  thoroughly 
dried  previous  to  ignition,  the  aqueous  vapor  disengaged  upon  the  rapid 
application  of  a  strong  heat  may  carry  away  particles  of  the  light  and  loose 
silica. 

The  purity  of  the  silicic  acid*  may  be  conveniently  tested  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — Heat  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  pure  carbo- 
nate of  soda  to  boiling,  in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish,  or  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
and  add  a  small  quantity  of  the  silicic  acid.  If  it  dissolves  completely, 
this  is  a  proof  of  its  purity ;  but  if  it  leaves  a  residue,  the  remainder  of 
the  silicic  acid  must  be  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  impurity  determined 
as  directed  in  &,  and  the  result,  of  course,  calculated  to  tihe  whole  amoimt 
of  the  silica. 

If  you  have  pure  hydrofluoric  acid,  you  may  also  test  the  purity  of  the 
silicic  acid  in  a  very  easy  manner,  by  treating  it  with  this  acid  and  some 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish ;  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  solution, 
the  silicic  acid,  if  pure^  will  volatilize  completely  (as  fluoride  of  silicon). 
If  a  residue  remains,  moisten  this  once  more  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  add  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and  ignite ;  the  residue  consistB  of 
the  sulphates  of  the  bases  which  were  mixed  with  the  silicic  add,  as  well 
as  any  titanic  aoid  that  was  present  (Bebzelics). 

b.  Compounds  which  are  not  decon^sed  by  Hydrochloric  Acid  or 
Nitric  Acid,  on  digestion  in  open  vessels, 

a.  Decomposition  by  Fusion  with  Alkaline  Carbonate. 

Reduce  tlie  substance  to  an  impalpable  powder,  by  trituration  and 
sifting  (§  25) ;  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible,  and  mix  with  about  4  times 
the  weight  of  pure  anhydrous  darbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda  and 
potassa,  with  the  aid  of  a  rounded  glass  rod ;  wipe  the  rod  against  a  small 
portion  of  carbonate  of  soda  on  a  card,  and  tranter  this  also  from  the  card 
to  the  crucible.  Cover  the  latter  well,  and  heat,  according  to  size,  over  a 
gas-  or  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  a  blast  gas-lamp ;  or  insert  in  a 
Hessian  crucible,  compactly  filled  up  wit^  calcined  magnesia,  and  heat  in  a 
charcoal  fire. 

Apply  at  first  a  moderate  heat  for  some  time  to  make  the  mass  simply 
agglutinate ;  the  carbonic  acid  will,  in  that  case,  escape  firom  the  porotu 
mass  with  ease  and  unattended  with  spirting.  Increase  the  heat  after- 
wards, finally  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  terminate  the  operation  only 
when  the  mass  appears  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion,  and  gives  no  more 
bubbles. 

The  platinum  crucible  in  which  the  fusion  is  conducted  must  not  be  too 
small ;  in  &ct,  the  mixture  should  only  half  fill  it.  The  larger  the  crucible, 
the  less  risk  of  loss  of  substance.  As  it  is  of  importance  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  the  lid  must  be  easily  removable ;  a  concave 
cover,  simply  lying  on  the  top,  is  therefore  preferable  to  an  overlapping 
lid.     If  the  process  is  conducted  over  the  spirit-  or  simple  gas-lamp,  the 

*  TbiB  teetbg  is  more  espeoiaUy  neoenaiy  fai  cues  where  the  dlidc  add  has  npe- 
ratedy  not  in  tlM  geUtinoiis  state^  bat  in  the  pulyerolent  fonn. 
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mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potaasa  are  preferable  to  carbonate  of  soda, 
as  thej  fase  much  more  readily  than  the  latter.  In  heating  over  a  lamp, 
the  crucible  should  always  be  supported  on  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire  (see 
fig.  57,  p.  73),  with  the  opening  just  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  crucible 
to  drop  into  it  fully  one-third,  yet  to  retain  it  firmly,  even  with  the  wire 
at  an  intense  red  heat.  When  conducting  the  process  over  a  spirit-lamp 
with  double  draught,  or  over  a  simple  gas-lamp,  it  is  also  advisable,  towardis 
the  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  heat  is  to  be  raised  to  the  highest 
degree,  to  put  a  chimney  over  the  crucible,  with  the  lower  border  resting 
on  the  ends  of  the  iron  triangle  which  supports  the  platinum  triangle ;  this 
chimney  should  be  about  12  or  14  cm.  high,  and  the  upper  opening  mea- 
sure about  4  cm.  in  diameter.  The  little  clay  chimneys  recommended  by 
0.  L.  Ebdmann  are  still  more  serviceable  (fig.  16,  p.  19,  ^'  Qual.  Anal.") 

When  the  fusion  is  ended,  the  red-hot  crucible  is  removed  with  tongf, 
and  placed  on  a  cold,  tihick,  clean,  iron  plate,  on  which  it  will  rapidly  cool ; 
it  is  then  generally  easy  to  detach  the  fused  cake  in  one  pieced 

The  cake  (or  the  crucible  with  its  contents)  is  .put  into  a  beaker,  from 
10  to  15  times  the  quantity  of  water  poured  over  it,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
gradually  added,  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  nitric  acid ;  the  beaker 
is  kept  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  or,  which  is  much  better,  with  a  large 
watch-glass  or  porcelain  dish,  perfectly  clean  outside,  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
the  drops  of  fluid  which  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  carries  along  with  it ; 
the  drops  thus  intercepted  by  the  cover  are  afterwards  rinsed  into  the  beaker. 
The  crucible  is  also  rinsed  with  dilute  acid,  and  the  solution  obtained 
added  to  the  fluid  in  the  beaker. 

The  solution  is  promoted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  which  is 
continued  for  some  time  after  this  is  efiected  to  insure  the  complete  expul- 
sion of  the  carbonic  acid ;  since  otherwise  some  loss  of  substance  might 
be  incurred,  in  the  subsequent  process  of  evaporation,  by  spirting  caused 
by  the  escape  of  that  gas. 

If  in  the  process  of  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
powder  subsides  (chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium),  this  is  a 
sign  that  more  water  is  required. 

If  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  has  succeeded  to  the  full  extent,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  either  perfectly  clear,  or  light  flakes  of  silicic 
acid  only  float  in  it.  But  if  a  heavy  powder  subsides,  which  feels 
gritty  under  the  glass  rod,  this  consists  of  undecomposed  mineral.  The 
cause  of  such  imperfect  decomposition  is  generally  to  be  ascribed  to  im- 
perfect pulverization. 

In  such  cases  the  undecomposed  portion  may  be  fused  onoe  more  with 
carbonated  alkali ;  the  better  way,  however,  is  to  repeat  the  process  with 
a  fresh  portion  of  mineral  more  finely  pidverized. 

The  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  obtained  is  poured,  together 
with  the  precipitate  of  silicic  aoid,  which  is  usually  floating  in  it,  into 
a  porcelain  or,  better,  into  a  platinum  dish,  and  treated  as  directed  in 
II.,  a. 

That  the  fluid  may  not  be  too  much  dUuted,  the  beaker  should  be  rinsed 
only  once,  or  not  at  alL  and  the  few  remaining  drops  of  solution  dried  in 
it ;  the  trifling  residue  thus  obtained  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
residue  left  in  the  evaporating  basin. 

This  is  the  method  most  commonly  employed  to  effect  the  decompositioa 
of  silicates  that  are  undecomposable  by  acids ;  that  it  cannot  be  used  to 
determine  alkalies  in  silicates  is  self-evident. 

u.  X 
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/3.  Decomposition  by  means  of  Hydrofluoric  Add, 

aa.  By  Aqueous  Hydrofluoric  Acid, 

The  finely -pulverized  silicate  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  rather 
concentrated,  slightly  fuming  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  acid  being  added 
gradually,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  thick  platinum  wire.  The  mix> 
ture,  which  has  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  is  digested  some  time  on  a 
water-bath  at  a  gentle'  heat,  and  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  in  more  than 
sufficient  quantity  to  convert  all  the  bases  present  into  sulphates.  The 
mixture  is  now  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  during  which 
operation  fluoride  of  silicon  gas  and  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  are  continually 
volatilizing ;  then  it  is  finally  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat  at  some  height 
above  the  lamp,  imtil  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  almost  completely  ex- 
pelled. The  mass,  when  cold,  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  one  hour ;  water  is  then 
added,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  If  the  decomposition  has  fully  succeeded, 
t^e  whole  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid.  If  an  undissolved  residue  is 
lefl,  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  then  allowed 
to  deposit,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  decanted  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  residue  dried,  and  then  treated  again  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and,  lastly,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  now  eflfect 
complete  solution,  provided  the  analysed  substance  was  very  finely  pul- 
verized, and  free  from  baryta,  strontia  (and  lead).  The  solution  is  added  to 
the  first.  The  bases  in  the  solution  (which  contains  them  as  sulphates,  and 
contains  also  free  hydrochloric  acid),  are  determined  by  the  methods  which 
will  be  found  in  Section  V. 

This  method,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  to  efifect  the  decompo- 
eition  of  silicates,  has  Berzelius  for  its  author.  It  has  been  but  little 
used  hidierto,  because  we  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  hydrofluoric  acid, 
except  with  the  aid  of  a  distilling  apparatus  of  platinum,  or,  at  least,  with 
a  platinum  head ;  nor  to  keep  it,  except  in  platiniun  vessels.  These  diffi- 
culties can  now  be  considered  as  overcome,  comp.  §  58,  2. 

The  hydrofluoric  acid  may  also  be  employed  in  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  thus  1  jgrm,  oif  finely  elutriated  felspar,  mixed  with  40  c.  c 
water,  7  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  25^  and  3^  c.  c.  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
heated  to  near  the  boiling  point,  dissolves  completely  in  three  minutes. 
4  c.  c.  sulphuric  acid  are  then  added,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  which  sepa- 
rates is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  no  more  hydrofluoric  acid 
escapes  (Al.  Mitschebligh*). 

The  execution  of  the  method  requires  the  greatest  possible  care,  both 
the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  being  most  injurious  sub- 
stances. The  treatment  of  the  silicate  with  the  acid  and  the  evaporation 
must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  otherwise  the  windows  and  all  glass 
apparatus  will  be  attacked.  As  the  silicic  acid  is  in  this  method  simply 
inferred  from  the  loss,  a  combination  with  the  method  a  is  often  resorted  to. 

bb.  By  Hydrofluoric  Acid  Gets. 

Instead  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolved  in  water,  the  gaseous  acid  also 
may  be  used  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  silicates.  BrunnerI  is  the 
author  of  this  method,  which  is  very  oflien  employed.  The  process  is  as 
follows : — ^Put  from  1  to  2  grm.  of  the  silicate,  very  finely  pulverized,  in 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  108.  f  Fogg.  Annal.  44,  134. 
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the  thinneflt  possible  layer^  into  a  shallow  platinum  dish,  and  moisten  the 
powder  with  dilute  sulphturic  add ;  place  the  dish,  supported  on  a  leaden 
tripod  or  leaden  ring,  in  the  centre  of  a  leaden  box,  which  may  have  a  dia- 
meter of  6  inches  and  a  height  of  6  inches,  and  on  the  bottom  of  which  you 
have  just  before  made  a  layer  of  about  half  an  inch  of  powdered  fluor-spar 
into  a  paste  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  in  this  latter  operation, 
be  cautioaB  to  avoid  the  escaping  vapors ;  the  mixing  of  the  powdered  fluor- 
spar with  the  sulphuric  acid  is  effected  with  a  long  glass  rod,  or,  better  still, 
with  a  long  leaden  rod.  As  soon  as  you  have  placed  the  small  dish  into  the 
box,  with  the  aid  of  pincers  or  tongs,  put  on  the  tightly  fitting  leaden  cover, 
lute  the  joinings  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  put  the  box  in  a  warm  place  for 
from  6  to  8  days.  If  you  wish  to  accelerate  the  process,  you  must  not  lute 
&e  joinings  quite  air-tight,  and  must  heat  the  apparatus  in  the  open  air  by 
means  of  a  small  gas-  or  spirit-lamp ;  in  this  manner  you  may  succeed  in  a 
few  hours  in  effecting  the  decomposition  of  from  1  to  2  grm.  of  die  powdered 
silicate,  provided  it  is  spread  in  a  very  thin  layer,  or  stirred  from  time  to 
time,  which  latter  operation,  however,  requires  caution. 

If  the  decomposition  has  succeeded  well,  the  residue  in  the  platinum 
dish  consists  of  silicofluorides  and  sulphates.  Put  the  shallow  dish 
now  into  a  larger  platinum  dish,  add,  drop  by  drop,  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  in  somewhat  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  the  conversion  of 
the  bases  into  sulphates ;  evaporate  in  the  air-bath,  expel  finally  the  excess 
of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  over  the  lamp,  almost,  but  not  entirely,  and  treat 
the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  in  the  manner  directed  in  aa. 
The  decomposition  can  only  be  considered  complete  if  the  residue  entirely 
dissolves. 

y.  Decomposition  by  fusion  with  Hydrate  of  Baryta  or  Carbonate  oj 
Baryta, 

The  fusion  of  silicates  with  carbonate  of  baryta  requires  a  very  high 
d^ree  of  heat,  attainable  only  by  means  of  a  Sefstrom  furnace,  or  a 
Griffin^s  gas-fdrnace  or  a  blast  gas-lamp,  or  a  Deville  turpentine  lamp, 
&c. ;  as  the  highest  temperature  attainable  by  means  of  a  wind  furnace 
fails  to  fuse  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  fusion  that  this 
reagent  effects  complete  decomposition  of  silicates.  .  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  action  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  a  state  of  fusion  is  so  energetic, 
that  even  the  most  refractory  siliceous  minerals  are  readily  and  completely 
decomposed  by  it.  The  proportion  to  be  used  is  from  4  to  6  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  to  1  part  of  the  mineral.  The  fusion  is  effected  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  which,  if  a  Sefstr(5h  furnace  is  used,  is  inserted  in  another 
crucible  of  refiractory  fire-clay,  filled  with  magnesia.  The  crucible  is  lefl 
in  the  fire  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least. 

With  more  readily  decomposable  minerals,  the  object  in  view  may  be 
attained  more  easily  with  hydrate  of  baryta  freed  from  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization. From  4  to  5  parts  of  the  hydrate  are  intimately  mixed  with 
1  part  of  the  mineral;  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  mixture  with  a  layer  of 
carbonate  of  baryta.  The  fusion  may  be  effected  over  a  common  gas-  or 
Berzelius  spirit-lamp ;  silver  crucibles  are  preferable  to  platinum,  as  the 
latter  are  slightly  attacked  in  the  operation.  The  mixture  either  fuses  com- 
pletely, or,  at  least,  its  particles  agglutinate  into  a  semi-fused  mass. 

When  the  operation  is  terminated — no  matter  whether  carbonate  or 
hydrate  of  baryta  has  been  employed-^the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  care- 
fully cleaned  outside,  and  put  with  its  contents  into  a  beaker,  where  it  is 
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then  covered  with  from  10  to  15  parts  of  water  j  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
is  added,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  conducted  as  in  6,  a.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  add  too  much  hydrochloric  acid  at  once,  as  the 
chloride  of  barium  formed  is  difficultly  soluble  in  that  acid,  and  would 
consequently  tend  to  impede  further  solution,  by  forming  a  kind  of  in- 
soluble protecting  crust  round  the  still  undissolved  portion.  In  the  solu- 
tion filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  the  bases  are  determined  by  the  metliods 
which  will  be  foimd  in  Section  V.  The  purity  of  the  silicic  acid  obtained 
must  be  tested  as  directed  in  a,  before  the  operation  can  be  looked  upon  as 
successful.  These  methods,  which  were  formerly  often  employed  to 
determine  the  alkalies  in  silicates,  have  been  in  a  measure  superseded  by 
/3,  hb  (decomposition  by  hydrofluoric  acid  gas). 

Deville  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  ^ct  that  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  usually  employed  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  silicates 
(from  4  to  6  parts)  is  much  larger  than  required.  He  states  that  1  part  of 
orthoclase  fuses,  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  with  as  little  as  0*8  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  to  a  vitreous  transparent  mass,  decomposable  by  acids. 
He  adds  that,  if  the  carbonate  is  used  in  larger  proportions,  an  appreciable 
amount  of  potassa  volatilizes,  expelled  by  the.  agency  of  caustic  baryta 
formed  in  the  process.  Smith*  recommends  to  fuse  1  part  of  the  silicate 
with  from  3  to  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  baryta  and  2  parts  of  chloride  of 
barium. 

d.  Decomposition  hy  fusion  with  Lime  and  Lime  Salts, 
Deville  recommends  also  to  fuse  1  part  of  the  powdered  silicate 
with  from  0"3  to  0*8  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime.  I  have  tried  this 
process,  but  have  not  found  it  answer  in  the  case  of  many  silicates. 
L.  Smith  (loc.  cit.)  recommends  to  fuse  1  part  of  the  powdered  silicate  with 
from  5  to  6  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  0*5  to  0*75  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  for  30  or  40  minutes,  at  a  bright  red  heat ;  to  boil  the  fused 
mass  for  2  or  3  hours  with  water,  taking  care  to  replace  tlie  loss  frt)m 
evaporation  ;  to  fuse  the  residue  once  more  with  half  its  weight  of  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  boil  the  fused  mass  again  with  water.  He  states  that, 
if  no  boracic  acid  is  present,  the  whole  of  the  alkalies  will  be  found  in  the 
aqueous  solution.     J.  Tippf  confirms  this  statement. 

c.  Decomposition  tvith  Hydrochloric  Acid  or  Sulphuric  Acid  in  sealed 
tubes  (under  pressure),  after  Al.  Mitscheblich. J 

Many  silicates  (and  also  aluminates)  which  on  digestion  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  in  open  vessels  are  either  not  at  all  or  scarcely 
attacked,  are  completely  decomposed  if  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  of 
25^  H  CI,  or  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  by  weight  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  1  part  water  in  sealed  glass  tubes  for  2  hours  at  200**  to  210^.  For 
this  purpose  transfer  about  1  grm.  of  the  very  fine  elutriated  or  sifted  sub- 
stance to  a  strong  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  Bohemian  glass  fused  at  one  end 
and  somewhat  drawn  out  at  the  other,  add  the  acid,  seal  the  tube  carefully 
and  place  it  in  the  wrought  iron  tube  of  a  metallic  bath,||  then  heat  in  the 
manner  described.  When  the  tube  has  cooled,  open  it  cautiously,  rinse 
its  contents  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  and  proceed  according  to 

*  Silliman's  American  Journal,  185S,  vol.  xvi.  page  53. 
t  Vierteljahrsscbrift  f.  prakt.  Pharm.  IV.  68. 
t  Joam.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  108,  and  83,  455. 
n  Sucb  a  bath  is  figured  and  described  in  the  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  83^  489 ;  alao 
in  the  Zeltschrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  55. 
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IL,  a.  The  method  has  this  advantage  over  all  others,  that  any  protoxide 
of  iron  present  is  obtained  in  solution  as  such,  and  can  be  accurately 
det6nnined. 

Second  Group. 

Htdrochloric  Acid — Htdrobromic  Acid — Htdriodic  Acid — ^Htdro- 

CYANic  Acid— Hydrosulphuric  Acid. 

§  Ul. 

1.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
L  Determination. 

Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  determined  yery  accurately  in  the  gravimetric 
as  well  as  in  the  volumetric  way.* 

a.  Gravimetric  Method, 

Determination  as  Chloride  of  Silver. 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  is  added  in 
excess  to  the  solution  under  examination,  the  precipitated  chloride  is  made 
to  unite  by  application  of  heat  and  shaking,  washed  by  decantation,  dried, 
and  ignited.  The  details  of  the  process  have  been  given  in  §  115,  1,  a,  a. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  before 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  added  in  excess.  As  soon  as  the 
Litter  is  present  in  excess,  the  chloride  of  silver  separates  immediately  and 
completely  upon  shaking  the  vessel,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  becomes  per> 
fectly  clear  after  standing  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place.  The  determina- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  silver  is  therefore  more  readily 
effected  than  that  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  case  of 
smaller  quantities  of  chloride  of  silver,  the  precipitate  is  often  collected  on 
a  filter ;  see  §  115,  1,  a,  /3.  Or  the  two  methods  may  be  combined  in  this 
way — ^diat  the  chief  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation, 
dried  in  the  porcelain  crucible,  and  ignited,  the  decanted  fluid  being 
passed  through  a  filter,  to  make  quite  sure  that  not  a  particle  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver  be  lost.  The  filter  is,  after  drying,  incinerated  on  the  inverted 
cover  of  the  porcelain  crucible,  the  ashes  are  treated  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  add,  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  and  the  lid  replaced  on  the  crucible  in 
which  the  chloride  has  been  heated  to  incipient  fusion ;  a  gentle  heat 
is  then  once  more  applied,  after  which  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  under 
the  desiccator,  and  then  weighed. 

b.  Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  By  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

In  §  115,  5,  we  have  seen  how  the  silver  in  a  fluid  may  be  estimated  by 
adding  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  until  no  further  precipita- 
tion ensues;  in  the  same  way  we  may  determine  also,  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  silver,  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  fluid,  or 
of  chlorine  in  combination  with  a  metal. 

Pelouze  has  used  this  method  for  the  determination  of  several  equivalent 
numbers.  LEVOLf  has  proposed  a  modification  which  serves  to  indicate 
more  readily  the  exact  point  of  complete  precipitation.     To  the  fluids 

*  For  the  addimetrio  estimation  of  f^e  hydroohloric  acid,  see  {  21(f. 

t  Jonra.  t  prakt  Ohexn.  60,  884. 
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which  muBt  be  neutral,  he  added  0*1  Yolume  of  a  saturated  solution,  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  When  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  has  been  precipitated 
hy  the  silver,  the  further  addition  of  the  solution  of  silver  produces  a 
yellow  precipitate  which  does  not  disappear  upon  shaking  the  vessel. 
Fr.  Mohr  has  since  replaced,  with  the  most  complete  success,  the  phos- 
phate of  soda  by  chromate  of  potassa. 

This  convenient  and  accurate  method  requires  a  perfectly  neutral  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  value.  The  strength  most  convenient  is, 
1  litre  =  O'l  eq.  H  CI.  1  recommend  the  following  method  of  preparation  : 
Dissolve  18-75  to  18*80  grm.  pure  fused  nitrate  of  silver  in  1100  c.  c. 
water,  and  filter  the  solution  if  required.  Now  weigh  off  exactly  four  portioxis 
of  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  each  of  0*10  to  0*18  grm.,  one  after  another. 
The  salt  should  be  moderately  ignited,  not  fused,  powdered  roughly  while 
still  warm,  and  introduced  into  a  small  dry  tube,  that  can  be  well  closed^ 
The  weighing  off  is  performed  by  first  weighing  the  filled  tube,  then 
shaking  out  into  a  dry  beaker  the  quantity  required,  weighing  again, 
dropping  a  second  portion  into  beaker  No.  2,  weighing  again,  and  so  on. 
Each  portion  is  dissolved  in  20  to  30  c.  c.  water,  and  about  3  drops  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  pure  yellow  chromate  of  potassa  added. 

Fill  a  MoHR^s  burette  (if  it  has  an  Erdmann's  fioat  so  much  the  better) 
up  to  zero  with  the  silver  solution-r-which  is  slightly  too  concentrated — and 
allow  to  drop  slowly,  with  constant  stirring,  into  the  light  yellow  solution 
contained  in  one  of  the  beakers.  Each  drop  produces,  where  it  &lls,  a  red 
spot,  which  on  stirring  disappears,  owing  to  the  instant  decomposition  of 
the  chromate  of  silver  with  iLe  chloride  of  sodium.  At  last,  however,  the 
slight  red  coloration  remains.  Now  all  chlorine  has  combined  with  silver, 
and  a  little  chromate  of  silver  has  been  permanently  formed.  Read  ofiT  the 
burette  and  reckon  how  much  silver  solution  would  have  been  required 
for  0*1  eq.  chloride  of  sodium,  i.«.,  5*846  grm.  Suppose  we  have  used  to 
0*110  chloride  of  sodium  18*7  c.  c.  silver  solution. 

0*110  :    5*846  : :  18*7  :  x 
X  =.-  993-8 

Now,  without  throwing  away  the  contents  of  the  1st  beaker,  make  a 
second  and  third  experiment  in  the  same  manner,  of  course  always  taking 
notice  to  regard  the  same  shade  of  red  as  the  sign  of  the  end.  The  results 
of  these  are  reckoned  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  Suppose  they  gave 
for  5*846  Na  CI  995*0  and  993*0  respectively,  we  take  the  mean  of  the 
three  numbers,  which  is  993*9,  and  we  now  know  that  we  have  only  to  take 
this  number  of  c.  c.  of  silver  solution,  and  make  it  up  to  1000  c.  c.  with  6*1 
water,  in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  required  strength,  }.«.,  1000  c  c. 
=  0*1  eq.  Na  CI.  But  if  993*9  requires  6*1  water,  1000  requires  6- 14. 
Hence  we  fill  a  litre-fiask  (previously  dried  or  rinsed  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  solution)  up  to  the  ^^  holding'*  mark  with  the  solution,  add  6*14  c.  c. 
water,  insert  a  caoutchouc  stopper,  and  shake. 

The  solution  must  now  be  correct ;  however,  to  make  quite  sure,  we  per- 
form another  experiment  with  it.  To  this  end  rinse  the  empty  burette 
with  the  new  solution,  fill  it  with  the  same  and  test  it  with  the  portion  of 
salt  in  beaker  No.  4.  The  c.  c.  used  of  silver  solution  must  now,  if 
multiplied  by  0*005846,  give  exactly  the  weight  of  the  salt. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  a  standard  silver  solution,  and  being  practised 
in  exactly  hitting  the  transition  from  yellow  to  the  shade  of  red,  we  are  in 
the  position  to  determine  with  precision  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorine  in 
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the  fonn  of  a  metallic  chloride  soluble  in  water.  The  fluid  to  be  tested 
most  be  neutral — ^free  acids  dissolve  the  chromate  of  silver.  The  solution 
of  the  substance  is  therefore,  if  necessary,  rendered  neutral  by  addition  of 
nitric  acid  or  carbonate  of  soda  (it  should  be  rather  alkaline  than  acid), 
about  3  drops  of  the  solution  of  yellow  chromate  added,  and  then  sOver 
from  the  burette,  till  the  reddish  coloration  is  just  perceptible.  The 
number  of  c.  c.  used  has  only  to  be  multiplied  by  the  equivalent  of 
chlorine  or  of  the  metallic  chloride  and  divided  by  10000  to  give  the 
amount  of  these  respectively  present. 

If  the  operator  fears  he  has  added  too  much  silver  solution,  i.e.,  if  the 
red  color  is  too  strongly  marked,  he  may  add  1  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  containing  5 '846  in  a  litre  (and  therefore  correspond- 
ing to  the  silver  solution),  and  then  add  the  silver  drop  by  drop  again.  Of 
course  in  this  case  1  c.  c.  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  silver 
solution  used. 

The  results  are  very  satis&ctory. 

The  fluid  to  be  analysed  should  be  about  the  same  volume  as  the  solu- 
tions employed  in  standardizing  the  silver  solution,  and  also  about  the 
same  strength,  otherwise  the  small  quantity  of  silver  which  produces  the 
coloration  will  not  stand  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  chlorine  present. 
This  small  quantity  of  silver  solution  is  extremely  small,  varying  between 
0*05  and  0-10  c.  c,  the  inaccuracy  hereby  arising  even  in  the  case  of  quan- 
tities of  chlorine  differing  widely  from  that  originally  used  in  standardizing 
the  silver  solution  is  therefore  almost  inconsiderable.  If  the  amount  of  silver 
solution  necessary  to  impart  the  coloration  always  remained  the  same,  we 
should  have  simply  to  deduct  the  amount  in  question  with  all  experiments, 
in  order  to  avoid  this  small  inaccuracy  entirely ;  since  however  this  is  not  the 
case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  chloride  of  silver  requires  somewhat  more 
chromate  of  silver  for  visible  coloration,  than  less  chloride  of  silver,  this 
method  of  proceeding  would  not  increase  the  exactness  of  the  results. 

/3.  Btf  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Iodide  of  Starch  (Pisani's 
method*). 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  a  slight 
excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  strength,  warm,  and  filter. 
Determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  solution  of  iodide 
of  starch  (see  p.  210),  and  deduct  this  from  the  amount  of  silver  solution 
used.  The  difEerence  shows  the  quantity  of  silver  which  has  combined 
with  the  chlorine ;  calculate  from  this  the  amount  of  the  latter.  Kesults 
Batis&ctory. 

y.  With  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury  (Liebig's  raethodf ) ;  recom- 
mended more  particularly  for  the  determination  of  chlorine  in  the  chlorides 
contained  in  the  urine. 

aa.  Principle  of  the  method.  Nitrate  of  mercury  immediately  pro- 
duces in  a  solution  of  urea  a  thick  white  precipitate ;  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury  produces  no  such  precipitate.  When  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal, 
there  is  formed  chloride  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  the  alkali.  If, 
therefore,  a  solution  of  urea  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  the 
fluid  will  show  in  the  points  of  contact  a  white  turbidity,  which, 

*  AnoaL  d.  Minei,  X.  83;  Liebig  and  Kopp*B  Jahreibericht  f.  1856|  751. 

t  Annal  d.  Cbem.  a.  Pharm.  86,  297. 
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howeyer,  will  immediatelj  disappear  upon  shaking,  as  long  as  the 
nitrate  of  mercury  continues  to  decompose  the  chloride  'of  sodium 
in  the  manner  just  stated ;  but  the  moment  this  double  decompo- 
sition is  complete,  an  additional  drop  of  the  solution  of  the  salt  of 
mercury  will  produce  a  permanent  white  turbidity.  Accordingly, 
if  we  know  the  amount  and  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  salt  of 
mercury  required  to  attain  this  point,  we  know  also  the  amount  of 
chlorine  in  the  solution;  since  1  eq.  mercury  in  the  mercurial 
solution  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chlorine. 

hb.  Preparation  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  As  this  solu- 
tion must  be  perfectly  free  from  other  metals,  it  is  advisable  to 
prepare  it  with  oxide  of  mercury — precipitated  from  solution  of 
crystallized  chloride  of  mercury  by  solution  of  soda,  and  thoroughly 
washed — by  dissolving  10*8  grm.  of  the  dry  oxide  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  diluting 
with  water  to  550  c.  c.  Or  the  solution  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving repeatedly  recrystallized  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  in 
water,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  heating  to  boiling,  adding  strong 
nitric  acid  until  no  more  red  Aimes  escape,  evaporating  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup,  and  diluting  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water  to 
give  a  solution  of  tolerably  correct  strength. 

ce.  Determination  of  the  strength  of  the  solution.  This  is  effected 
with  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  known  strength, 
which  LiEBia  prepares  by  mixing  20  c.  c.  of  a  saturated*  solution 
of  pure  rock  salt  or  chemically  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  yriih  298*4 
c.  c.  water.  A  c.  c.  of  this  solution  contains  20  mgrm.  chloride 
of  sodium. 

Of  this  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  measure  10  c.  c.  into  a 
small  beaker,  and  add  3  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  urea  containing  4 
grm.  in  100  c.  c. 

Let  the  solution  of  mercury  to  be  standardized  drop  into  this 
mixture  from  a  burette,  with  shaking,  until  a  perceptible  precipitate 
forms,  which  on  shaking  ^siiis  to  redissolve.f 

dd.  When  you  have  in  this  way  ascertained  how  many  c.  c.  of  the 
mercurial  solution  correspond  to  the  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of 
common  salt  =  0*2  grm.  chloride  of  sodium,  you  may  use  the  mer- 
curial solution  without  further  preparation,  if  you  do  not  mind  the 
trouble  of  a  little  calculation.  But  if  you  wish  to  avoid  this,  you 
must  previously  dilute  the  mercurial  solution  in  a  manner  that 
every  cubic  centimetre  may  correspond  to  an  integral  number  of 
milligrammes  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  chlorine.  Likbig  dilutes  it 
to  the  extent  that  1  c.  c.  corresponds  to  0*010  grm.  chloride  of 
sodium. 

ee.  If  the  test  fluid  is  intended  to  examine  solutions  containing  a 
large  amount  of  foreign  salts,  or  an  excess  of  urea,  the  10  c.  c.  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  must  be  mixed  with  5  c.  c.  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,^  in  addition  to  the  Sec 

*  Saturated  at  the  oommon  temperatnre. 

i*  A  mere  opalesoenoe  of  the  fluid  is  disregarded,  as  this  proceeds  simply  from  a 
traoe  of  foreign  metals ;  that  it  does  not  indicate  the  completion  of  the  reaction  is 
readily  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  increased  by  a  further  addition  of  the 
mercurial  solution. 

t  The  reason  of  this  addition  is,  that  the  nitrate  of  mercury  and  area  is  man 
readily  soluble  in  pure  water  than  in  saline  solutions ;  to  attain  accurate  resulti, 
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of  Bofaxtion  of  nrea,  before  the  mercurial  solution  is  added.     The 
resolta  ore  accurate. 
If  you  have  a  decinonnal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (containing 
5*846  gnn.  in  the  litre),  you  may,  of  course,  also  standardize  the  mercurial 
solution  by  means  of  thik 

Of  these  Yolumetric  methods  of  estimating  chlorine,  the  first  deserves 
the  preference  in  all  ordinary  cases.  It  cannot  be  employed,  however,  in 
analyses  of  urine,  as  compounds  of  oxide  of  silver  wi^  coloring  matters, 
&C.,  precipitate  with  the  chloride  of  silver  (C.  Neubaueb).  Pisani's 
method  (6,  /3)  is  especially  suited  for  the  estimation  of  very  minute  quan- 
tities of  chlorine,  but  is  not  applicable  when — as  in  nitre  analyses — large 
quantities  of  alkaline  nitrate  are  present  (p.  207). 

II.  Separation  of  Chlorine  from  the  Metals. 

a.  In  Soluble  Chlorides, 

The  same  method  as  in  L,  a.  The  metals  in  the  filtrate  are  separated 
fi?om  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  silver  by  the  methods  which  will  be  found 
in  Seclaon  V. 

Bichloride  of  tin^  chloride  of  mercurt/,  the  chlorides  of  antiijwny^  and 
the  green  chloride  of  chromium^  form  exceptions  firom  the  rule. 

a  From  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin,  nitrate  of  silver  would  precipitate, 
beades  chloride  of  silver,  a  compound  of  binoxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of 
silver.  To  precipitate  the  tin,  ^erefore,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  allowed  to  deposit,  the  fiuid 
decanted,  and  filtered  (compare  §  126,  1,  6),  and  the  chlorine  in  the 
filtrate  is  precipitated  with  solution  of  silver.  Lowenthal,  the  inventor  of 
this  method,  has  proved  its  accuracy.* 

/3.  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  precipitated  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  chloride  of  silver  thrown  down  contains  an  admix- 
ture of  mercury.  The  mercury  is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  must  be  added  in  sufiicient  excess,  and  the 
chlorine  in  the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  in  §  169. 

y.  The  chlorides  of  antimony  are  also  decomposed  in  the  manner  described 
in  j3.  The  separation  of  basic  salt  upon  the  addition  of  water  may  be 
avoided  by  addition  of  tartaric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  should 
be  tested  for  chlorine. 

2.  Solution  of  silver  fidls  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  firom 
solution  of  the  green  chloride  of  chromium  (PfiLiGOT).  The  chromium  is, 
therefore,  first  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  fiuid  filtered,  and  the  chlorine 
in  the  filtrate  precipitated  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

h.  In  Insoluble  Chlorides, 

a.  Chlorides  soluble  in  Nitric  Acid, 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  nitric  acid,  without  applying  heat,  and  proceed 
as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

fl.  Chlorides  insoluble  in  Nitric  Acid  (chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver, 
Bobchloride  of  mercury). 

aa.  Chloride  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  alkaline  bicar- 

therefore,  it  Ib  DeceBaary  that  the  solvent  power  of  the  fluids  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  nune  in  the  preliminary  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  meroniial 
•olntion  as  in  the  subsequent  analytical  process. 

*  Joozn.  f.  pnkt.  Ohem.  56,  871* 
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bonate  and  water.  The  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  tlie 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead  (§  182,  II.,  &., /3). 

hb.  Chloride  of  silver  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  3  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  until  the  mass  commences  to 
agglutinate.  Upon  treating  the  mass  with  water,  the  metallic 
silver  is  left  undissolved ;  the  solution  contains  the  alkaline  chloride, 
which  is  then  treated  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 
'  Chloride  of  silver  maj  also  be  readily  decomposed  bj  digestion 

with  pure  zinc,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  separated  metallic 
silver  may  be  weighed  as  such;  it  must  afterwards  be  ascertained, 
however,  whether  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  to  a  clear  fluid.  The 
chlorine  is  determined  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained, 
as  in  I.,  a. 

cc.  Subchloride  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  solution 
of  soda  or  potassa.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  deter- 
mined as  in  I.,  a.  The  suboxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
or  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mercury  determined  as  directed 
in  §117  or  §118. 

c.  The  soluble  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  fourth^  ffth^  and  sixth 
groups  may  generally  be  decomposed  also  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  169.  It  must  not  be  omitted  to 
test  the  precipitated  sulphides  for  chlorine. 

d.  In  many  metallic  chlorides,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  first  and 
second  groups,  the  chlorine  may  be  determined  also  by  evaporating  with 
sidphuric  acid,  converting  the  base  thus  into  a  sulphate,  which  is  then 
ignited  and  weighed  as  such ;  the  chlorine  being  calculated  from  the  loss. 
This  method  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  lead,  which  are  only  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid;  nor  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  bichloride 
of  tin,  which  sulphuric  acid  fails  almost  or  altogether  to  decompose. 

Supplement, 
Determination  of  Chlorine  in  the  Free  State. 

§  142. 

Chlorine  in  the  firee  state  may  be  determined  both  in  the  volumetric 
and  in  the  gravimetric  way.  The  volumetric  methods,  however,  deserve 
the  preference  in  most  cases.     They  are  very  numerous. 

I  shall  only  here  adduce  that  one  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  accu- 
rate and  at  the  same  time  the  most  convenient.* 

1.   Volumetric  Method. 

With  Iodide  of  Potassium  {after  Bunsen). 

Bring  the  chlorine,  in  the  gaseous  form  or  in  aqueous  solution,  into 
contact  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water.  Each 
eq.  chlorine  liberates  1  eq.  iodine.  By  determining  the  liberated  iodine 
by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  by  one  of  the  other  methods  described 
in  §  146,  you  will  accordingly  learn  the  quantity  of  chlorine,  and,  in  fact, 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.     If  you  have  to  determine  the  chlorine  of 

*  Compare  article  "  Chlorimetry"  in  the  Special  IHurt»  §§  224—228. 
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chlorine  water,  measnre  a  portion  off  with  a  pipette.  So  aa  to  prevent 
any  of  the  gaa  entering  the  mouth,  connect  the  upper  end  of  the  pipette 
with  a  tube  containing  moist  hjdrate  of  potaaea  laid  between  wool. 
When  the  pipette  haa  been  correctly  filled  allow  its  contents  to  flow,  with 
stirring,  into  an  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  {1  in  10).  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  knowing  whether  the  latter  is  sufficiently  in  excess, 
for  if  not,  a  black  precipitate  ia  formed.  If  the  chlorine  is  evolved  in  the 
gaaeons  condition,  you  may  employ  either  the  apparatus  given  in  §  130,  I., 
d,  fi,  or  the  following,  which  ia  especially  suitable  where  the  chlorine  ia  not 
pure,  but  is  mixed  with  other  gases. 


Fig.  n. 

aba  little  flask,  from  which  the  chlorine  is  evolved  by  boiling  the  sub- 
stance with  hydrodiloric  acid ;  it  is  connected  with  the  tube  b  by  means 
of  a  flexible  tube.  The  latter  must  be  free  from  sulphur — nhould  it  con- 
tain sulphur  it  is  well  boiled  with  dilute  potassa  and  then  thoroughly 
washed.  The  thinner  tube  c,  which  has  been  fused  to  the  bulb  of  b,  leads 
through  the  caoutchouc  stopper  (which  has  been  deprived  of  sulphur)  to 
the  bulbed  U-tube  d,  which  contains  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
which  for  safety  is  connected  with  the  plain  U-tube  e,  also  containing  iodide 
of  potasmum  solution.  Both  tubes  stand  in  a  beaker  filled  with  water. 
The  apparatus  offers  the  advantages  that  the  fluid  cannot  return,  that  the 
iodide  of  potasuum  remains  cold,  and  that  the  absorption  ia  complete. 
Atler  all  the  chlorine  haa  been  ex^ieUed  by  boiling  long  enough,  rinse  d 
and  e  out  into  a  beaker  and  measure  the  iodine  with  standard  hyposulphite 
of  soda  (§  146,  3). 

2.   Gravimetric  Method. 
The  fluid  under  examination,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid, 
Bay,  for  instance^  30  grm.  chlorine  water,  is  mixed  in  a  stoppered  bottle, 
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with  a  slight  excess  of  hjposulpliite  of  soda,  say  0*5  grm.,  the  stopper 
inserted,  and  the  bottle  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place ;  after  which 
the  odor  of  chlorine  is  found  to  have  gone  oif.  The  mijrture  is  then 
heated  to  boiling  with  some  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  to  destroy  the 
excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  filtered,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  fil- 
trate determined  by  baryta  (§  182).  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid  corresponds  to 
2  eq.  chlorine  (Wicke*). 

In  fluids  containing^  besides  free  chlorine^  also  hydrochloric  acidy  or  a 
metallic  chloride,  the  chlorine  existing  in  a  state  of  combination  may  be 
determined,  in  presence  of  the  free  chlorine,  in  the  following  way : — 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  in  excess,  the  mixture  acidified,  after  some  time,  with  nitric  acid,  and. 
the  whole  of  the  chlorine  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver.  The  quantity 
of  the  free  chlorine  is  then  determined  in  another  weighed  portion,  by 
means  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  the  difference  gives  the  amount  of  combing 
chlorine.f 

Having  thus  seen  in  how  simple  and  accurate  a  manner  the  quantity  of 
free  chlorine  may  be  determined  by  Bunsen's  method,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  idl  oxides  and  peroxides  which  yield  chlorine  when  heat^ 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  analysed  by  heating  them  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  determining  the  amount  of  chlorine  evolved.  For 
the  modus  operandi  compare  1. 

§143. 

2.  Hydrobbohic  Acid. 
I.  Determination, 

a.  As  bromide  of  silver.  Free  hydrobromic  acid — in  a  solution  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorides — ^is  precipitated  by  silver  solution,  and  the 
further  process  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid  (§  141). 
For  the  properties  of  bromide  of  silver,  see  §  94,  2.  The  residts  are  per- 
fectly accurate. 

The  following  methods  are  especially  serviceable  for  the  determination 
of  small  amounts  of  bromine ;  they  are  applicable  in  the  presence  of 
chlorides. 

h.  With  chlorine  water  and  chloroform  (after  A.  ReimannJ).  This 
method  depends  on  the  fkcta  that  chlorine  when  added  to  bromides  first 
liberates  the  bromine  and  then  combines  with  it,  and  that  bromine  colors 
chloroform  yellow  or  orange,  while  chloride  of  bromine  merely  commu- 
nicates a  yeUowish  tinge  to  that  fluid.  The  process  is  as  follows : — ^Mix  the 
liquid  containing  a  bromide  of  an  alkali  metal  in  neutral  solution,  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle  wi^  a  drop  of  pure  chloroform  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
then  add  standard  chlorine  water  from  a  burette,  protected  from  the  light 
by  being  surrounded  with  black  paper.     On  shaking,  the  chloroform  be- 

*  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.  99,  99. 
+  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed  at  once  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  %  only  of 
ihe  chlorine  are  obtained  as  chloride  of  silver :  6  CI  +  6  Ag  O  »  5  Ag  CI  +  Ag  O,  Gl  O. 
<H.  Rose,  Weltzien,  AonaL  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  91,  45).  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed 
with  ammonia  in  excess,  there  are  formed  at  first  chloride  of  ammonium  and  hypo- 
chlorite of  ammonia,  the  latter  then  gradually  decomposes  into  nitrogen  and  chloride  of 
ammonium ;  however,  a  UttJe  chlorate  of  ammonia  is  also  formed  besides  (SchiMibdii, 
Joom.  t  prakt.  Chem.  84,  :$86) ;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  2,  69. 

$  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  115, 140. 
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comes  yellow,  on  ftirther  addition  of  chlorine  water,  orange,  then  yellow 
again,  and  lastly — at  the  moment,  when  2  eq.  chlorine  have  been  used  ibr 
1  eq.  bromine— yellowish  white  (K  Br  +  2  CI  =  K  CI  +  Br  CI).  Con- 
siderable practice  and  skill  are  required  before  the  operator  can  tell  the 
end-reaction.  He  will  be  assisted  by  placing  the  bottle  on  white  paper 
and  comparing  the  color  of  the  chloroform  with  that  of  a  dilute  solution 
of  jellow  chromate  of  potassa  of  the  required  color.  The  strength  of  the 
chlorine  water  should  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  bromine  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  should  be  so  adjusted  that  about  100  c.  c.  may  be  used.  The 
chlorine  water  is  standardized  witli  iodide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite 
of  soda  (§  142,  1).  The  method  is  especially  suited  for  the  determination 
of  small  quantities  of  bromine  in  mother  liquors,  kelp,  &c.  The  results 
are  very  approximate :  e.g.,  0*0180  instead  of  0'0185 — 0*055  instead  of 
0059—0*0112  instead  of  0*0100,  &c.  If  the  fluid  contains  organic  sub- 
stances, it  is — afber  being  rendered  alkaline  with  caustic  soda— evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited  in  a  silver  dish,  extracted  with  water,  the 
solution  neutralized  exactly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  tested. 

c.  With  chlorine  water  and  the  application  of  heat  {after  Figuier*). 
This  method  is  based  upon  the  circumstances  that  1  eq.  chlorine  liberates 
from  a  solution  of  a  metallic  bromide  1  eq.  bromine,  and  that  bromine 
imparts  a  yellow  color  to  an  aqueous  solution,  and  escapes  readily  upon 
boiling,  the  yellow  tint  of  the  solution  disappearing  with  the  escape  of  the 
bromine. 

The  chlorine  is  used  in  dilute  aqueous  solution.  It  is  standardized 
immediately  before  use,  by  making  it  act  upon  a  solution  of  bromide  of 
sodium  of  known  strength,  acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(or  more  simply  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
according  to  §  142,  1).  The  mother  liquor  is  heated  in  a  flask  nearly 
to  ebullition;  chlorine  water  is  then  added  from  a  burette  covered  with 
black  paper,  and  the  mixture  heated  for  about  3  minutes,  whereupon  the 
yellow  tint  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  addition  of  the  chlorine  water  will 
disappear  again ;  the  mixture  is  now  allowed  to  cool  for  2  minutes,  after 
which  some  more  chlorine  water  is  dropped  into  it,  heat  again  applied,  and 
the  same  process  repeated  until  further  addition  of  chlorine  water  fails  to 
impart  a  yellow  color  to  the  fluid.  Should  the  experiment  last  several 
hours,  the  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  must  be  determined  once  more 
at  the  end  of  the  process,  and  the  calculation  of  the  results  based  upon 
the  mean  of  the  two  experiments.  Alkaline  fluids  must  be  slightly  acidi- 
fied with  hydrochloric  acid.  Protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese, 
iodine,  and  organic  matters  must  not  be  present.  Mother  liquors  colored 
yellow  by  organic  matter  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
gently  ignited,  then  treated  with  water,  and  the  fluid  filtered.  In  evapo- 
rating die  solutions  to  dryness,  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  added,  since 
chloride  and  bromide  of  magnesium  evolve  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic 
acids  in  the  process. 

d,  Heine's  cohrimetric  method.^  The  bromine  is  liberated  by  means 
of  chlorine,  and  received  in  ether ;  the  solution  is  compared,  with  respect 
to  color,  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine  of  known  strength,  and  the 

*  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  33,  808;  and  Journ.  f.  prakt  Ohem.  54,  293, 
proposed  to  effect  the  determinatioD  of  bromine  in  mother  liqunra.  \ 

t  Joam.  f.  pmki.  Chem.  36,  184,  proposed  to  effect  the  determination  of  bromine 
in  mother  liquors. 
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quantity  of  bromine  in  it  thus  ascertained.  Fehlin o*  obtained  sada&ctory 
results  by  this  method.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  bro- 
mine contained  in  the  iitdd  to  be  analysed  must  be  known  in  some  mea^ 
sore,  before  this  method  can  be  resorted  to.  As  the  brine  examined  bj 
Fehlino  could  contain  at  the  most  0*02  grm.  bromine  in  60  grm.,  he  pre- 
pared ten  different  test  fluids,  hy  adding  to  ten  several  portions  of  60  gnu. 
each  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  increasing  quantities  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  containing  respectively  from  0*002  grm.  to  0*020  grm. 
bromine.  He  added  an  equal  volume  of  ether  to  the  test  fluids,  and  then 
chlorine  water,  until  there  was  no  further  change  observed  in  the  color  of 
the  ether.  It  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  hit  this  point  exactly,  since 
too  little  as  well  as  too  much  chlorine  make  the  color  appear  lighter, 
Fehling  prepared  thr^  samples  of  each  test  fluid,  and  then  chose  the 
darkest  of  them  for  the  comparison.  60  grm.  are  now  takenf  of  the 
mother  liquor  to  be  examined,  the  same  volume  of  ether  added  as  was 
added  to  the  test  fluids,  and  then  chlorine  water.  Every  experiment  is 
repeated  several  times.  Direct  sunlight  must  be  avoided,  and  the  opera- 
tion conducted  with  proper  expedition.  In  my  opinion  it  is  well  to  replace 
the  ether  by  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

n.  Separation  of  Bromine  from  the  Metals. 

The  metallic  bromides  are  analysed  exactly  like  the  corresponding 
chlorides  (§  141,  II.,  a  to  {/),  the  whole  of  these  methods  being  appli- 
cable to  bromides  as  well  as  chlorides.  In  the  decomposition  of  bromides 
by  sulphuric  acid  (§  141,  II.,  d),  porcelain  crucibles  must  be  used  instead 
of  platinum  ones,  as  the  latter  would  be  attacked  by  the  liberated 
bromine. 

Supplement, 

Determination  of  Free  Bromine. 

§  144. 

Free  bromine  in  aqueous  solution,  or  evolved  in  the  gaseous  form,  is 
caused  to  act  on  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Each  eq. 
bromine  liberates  1  eq.  iodine,  which  is  most  conveniently  determined  by 
means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146,  3).  As  regards  ^e  best  mode  of 
bringing  about  tlie  action  of  the  bromine  on  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
compare  §  142, 1.  This  method  is  simple  and  exact,  and  renders  Williams's 
method^  superfluous.  The  latter  depends  on  the  tact  that  1  eq.  turpentine 
takes  up  and  decolorizes  1  eq.  bromine. 

The  determination  of  free  bromine  in  presence  of  hydrobromic  acid 
or  metallic  bromides  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  free 
chlorine  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see  §  142,  at  the  end). 

§  145. 

3.  Htdkiodic  Acid. 
I.  Determination, 

a.  As  Iodide  of  Silver,  Gravimetrically. — If  you  have  hydriodic  acid 
in  solution,  free  from  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids,  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  proceed  exactly  as  with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  141). 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt  Cbem.  45,  269. 

+  The  beat  way  is  to  take  them  by  meaaare. 

t  Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  432. 
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For  the  properties  of  iodide  of  silver,  see  §  94,  3.     The  results  are  per- 
fectlj  accurate. 

h.  As  pROTiODiDE  OF  PALLADIUM,  Gkavimetricallt. — The  following 
method,  recommended  first  bj  Lassaigne,  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to 
effect  the  separation  of  hydriodic  acid  from  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic 
acids,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extremely  well  adapted.  Acidify  the  solu- 
tion slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  protochloride  of 
palladium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  let  the  mixture  stand  from  24 
to  48  hours  in  a  warm  place,  filter  the  brownish- black  precipitate  off  on  a 
weighed  filter,  wash  with  warm  water,  and  dry  at  a  temperature  firom 
about  70°  to  80^,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  The  drying  may  be 
greatly  fiicilitated  by  replacing  the  water  (ailer  the^  operation  of  washing) 
by  some  alcohol,  and  tlie  latter  fiuid  again  by  a  little  ether.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  precipitate,  see  §  94,  3.  This  method  gives  very  accurate 
results,  provided  the  drying  be  managed  with  proper  care ;  but  if  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  near  100°,  the  precipitate  smells  of  iodine,  and  a 
trifling  loss  is  incurred. 

Instead  of  simply  drying  the  protiodide  of  palladium,  and  weighing 
it  in  that  form,  you  may  ignite  it  in  a  crucible  of  porcelain  or  platinum,* 
and  calculate  the  iodine  from  the  residuary  metallic  palladium  (H.  Rose). 

c.  With  Protochloride  op  Palladium,  Volumetricallt  (KerstingI ). 
This  method  is  based  upon  the*  precipitation  of  iodine  from  iodide  solution 
by  protochloride  of  palladium.     The  process  requires, — 

a.  A  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  containing  exactly  1  part  of 
iodine  in  1000  parts  of  fiuid.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1*308 
grm.  ignited  iodide  of  potassium  in  water,  and  diluting  the  solution  to 
1  litre. 

p.  An  acid  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium  containing  exactly 
1  part  of  palladium  in  2370  parts  of  fiuid.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
1  part  of  palladium  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  with  application  of  heat, 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  at  100°,  adding  50  parts  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  and  2000  parts  of  water,  and  allowing  to  deposit. 
The  exact  strength  of  the  clear  solution  is  then  ascertained  by  means  of 
the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  manner  described  below  {Ana- 
lytical  Process). 

y.  The  solution  of  the  iodide  to  he  analysed.  Dissolve  the  iodide  in 
water,  if  possible,  and  determine  the  amount  of  iodine  in  it  approxi- 
mately, in  the  manner  described  below  {Analytical  Process) ;  dilute  the 
rest  of  the  solution  until  it  contains  1  part  of  iodine  in  about  1000 
parts,  and  then  determine  the  exact  amoimt  of  iodin^  in  it  by  the  same 
method. 

Should  the  iodide  be  insoluble  in  water,  or  not  well  adapted  for  direct 
solution,  on  account  of  foreign  admixtures,  distil  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  a  retort  with  the  neck  directed  upwards,  and  continue  the 
application  of  heat  until  sulphuric  acid  fumes  begin  to  be  evolved.  Take 
care  to  add  at  first  to  from  20  to  100  c.  c.  of  fluid,  20  c.  c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  (firee  from  iodine).  Should  the  distillate  contain  free  iodine  with 
hydriodic  acid,  add  1  or  2  drops  of  thin  starch-paste,^  then  aqueous  solu- 

*  This  substance  is  not  injnrc^d  by  the  operation, 
t  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pbarm.  87,  25. 
t  Kertting  prepares  this  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  starch,  0*1  part  of  concen- 
tfatad  sulphuric  acid  and  24  parts  of  water. 
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tion  of  sulphurous  acid,  until  the  blue  coloration  just  disappears.  If  tiie 
distillate  contains  sulphurous  acid  (as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  when  mine 
containing  iodine  is  distiUed  with  sulphuric  acid),  add  1  or  2  drops  of 
starch-paste,  and  then,  cautiously,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  until  the 
fluid  just  begins  to  show  a  blue  tint,  and  dispel  the  blue  .  coloration  again 
by  adding  1  or  2  drops  of  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  add.  If 
the  solution  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  free  acids,  neutralize  the  latter 
partly  with  solution  of  soda. 

The  Analytical  Process.  Pour  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  protochloride 
of  palladium  into  a  white  bottle,  of  from  100  to  200  c.  c.  capacity,  dilute 
slightly  with  water,  insert  the  cork  loosely,  and  place  the  bottle  in  a  water- 
bath  of  from  60**  to  100°.  Add  now  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  from 
the  burette,  shake,  and  heat  a  few  seconds.  When  the  fluid  has  cleared, 
which  does  not  take  long,  pom*  some  of  it  into  two  test  tubes  sufficient  to 
fill  them  both  to  the  height  of  two  inches.  By  dropping  some  more 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  into  the  one,  and  then  comparing  it  with 
the  other,  you  can  readily  see  whether  or  not  the  iodide  of  potassimn 
continues  to  produce  a  brown  color  in  the  fluid.  Add  now  some  more  of 
the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  fluid  in  the  bottle,  return  to  it 
also  the  samples  firom  the  test  tubes,  shake  the  bottle,  heat  a  few  seconds, 
allow  the  fluid  to  become  clear,  test  it  again  in  the  way  just  now  described, 
and  repeat  the  same  process  until  further  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium 
ceases  to  produce  a  coloration  in  the  fluid.  *  Now  filter  off  a  sample  of  the 
fluid,  and  test  it  both  with  protochloride  of  palladium  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium ;  if  neither  produce  a  perceptible  brown  coloration,  the  experiment  is 
at  an  end.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  should  too  much  iodide  of 
potassium  have  been  added,  this  error  must  be  rectified  by  a  fiuther  addition 
of  1  c.  c.  of  solution  of  palladium. 

The  preliminary  determination  of  the  exact  strength  of  the  palladium 
solution  is  effected  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  Every  100  c.  c.  used  of 
the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (containing  O'lOO  iodine)  correspond  to 
0*0417  grm.  palladium. 

According  to  Kersting^s  experiments,  the  foUowing  bodies  exercise  no 
adverse  influence  on  the  process: — dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphm-ic 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  the  neutral  salts  of  these 
acids  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia ;  also  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlo- 
ride of  zinc ;  acetate  of  lead ;  sugar ;  uric  acid  and  the  distillate  of  urine 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  alcohol  and  ether ;  starch-paste ;  oil  of  lemon ;  also 
bromide  of  sodium,  in  presence  of  free  acetic  acid.  The  following  bodies 
exercise  an  adverse  influence  on  the  process :  bromide  of  sodium,  in  pre- 
sence of  free  mineral  acids,  more  especially  upon  heating ;  free  alkalies ; 
free  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen ;  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
at  a  high  temperature ;  sulphurous  acid.  These  substances  dissolve  iodide 
of  palladium,  and  consequently  prevent  the  precipitation. 

This  method  of  Eerstimq^s  has  been  tested  in  my  own  laboratory,  and 
found  to  give  very  acciurate  results.* 

d.  With  Chlorine  Water  and  Chloroform  (after  A.  and  F. 
DuPRfif).  This  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  Golfier-Bessetre^s 
method:^,  viz.,  upon  the  circumstance  that,  w^hen  chlorine  water  or  solution 

*  For  Herapath's  colorinietric  method,  based  upon  the  paUadiam  reactioD,  see 
Phil  Mag.  Sept  1858,  p.  185. 

t  Annal.  d.  Gbem.  u.  PbRrm,  04,  S65. 
•  X  Sobwarz,  Anleitimg  zu  MaassanalyseD,  1853,  S.  114. 
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of  chloride  of  soda  is  added  to  a  metallic  iodide,  the  first  equivalent  of 
cfalonne  liberates  iodine,  which  then  combines  with  5  more  equivalents 
of  chlorine  to  pentachloride  of  iodine.  Golfier-Besseyre  adds  starch- 
paste  to  render  this  transition  perceptible,  whilst  A.  and  F.  Dupr6  employ, 
with  much  better  success,  chloroform  or  bisTilphide  of  carbon,  which  are 
colored  intensely  violet  by  free  iodine  as  well  as  by  all  compounds  of 
iodine  with  chlorine  containing  less  than  5  eq.  chlorine. 

The  process  may  be  conducted  in  two  different  ways. 

a.  Add  chlorine  water  to  a  few  litres  of  water,  and  determine  the  chlorine 
in  the  fluid  as^directed  in  §  142. 

Take  now  of  the  fluid  under  examination  a  quantity  containing  no  more 
than  about  10  mgrm,  iodine,  and  pour  this  into  a  stx^ippered  bottle,  add  a 
few  grammes  of  pure  chloroform  or  p\ire  bisulphide  of  carbon  (free  from 
sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  and  then  gradually,  drop  by  drop, 
chlorine  solution,  adding  and  shaking  vigorously  by  turns,  imtil  the  violet 
color  of  the  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  just  disappears ;  which 
point  may  be  hit  with  the  greatest  precision.  6  eq.  chlorine  consumed  in 
this  process  correspond  to  1  eq.  iodine.  A  still  simpler  way  is  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  dilute  chlorine  water  by  making  it  act  upon  a 
known  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  say  10  c.  c.  of  a  solution  con- 
taining 0*001  grm.  iodine  in  1  c.  c,  and  then  to  apply  it  to  the  fluid  under 
examination.  The  amount  of  chlorine  consumed  in  the  first  experiment 
is,  in  that  case,  to  the  known  amount  of  iodine  as  the  quantity  consumed 
in  the  second  experiment  is  to  x. 

In  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iodine  is  so  considerable  s^,  when  sepa- 
rated, to  impart  a  distinctly  perceptible  coloration  td  the  fiuid,  it  is  better 
to  delay  adding  the  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  until  the  color 
first  produced  has  nearly  disappeared  again  upon  further  addition  of 
chlorine  water. 

That  this  method  cannot  be  employed  in  presence  of  substances  liable  to 
be  acted  upon  by  free  chlorine  or  iodine,  is  self-evident ;  organic  matters, 
more  particularly,  must  not  be  present.  If  they  are,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  mother  liquors,  the  method  fi  should  be  employed. 

fi.  Add  to  die  fiuid  under  examination  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  then  dilute  chlorine  water  of  unknown  strength,  until  the  fiuid  is 
just  decolorized.  At  this  point  all  the  iodine  is  converted  in  I  Cl^.  Add 
now  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  moderate  excess ;  this  will  produce 
for  every  equivalent  of  I  Cl^,  6  eq.  free  iodine,  which  repiiain  dissolved  in 
the  fiuid.  Determine  the  liberated  iodine  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  or 
sulphurous  acid,  as>  directed  in  §  146,  and  divide  die  quantity  found  by 
6 :  the  quotient  expresses  the  quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  the  examined 
fluid. 

In  presence  of  bromides,  Dupr^'s  method  requires  certain  modifications, 
for  which  I  refer  to  §  1 69. 

This  method  is  suited  more  particularly  for  the  estimation  of  minute 
quantities  of  iodine.     The  residts  are  most  accurate. 

e.  By  Distillation  with  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  (afler  Duflos), 
When  hydriodic  acid  or  a  metallic  iodide  is  heated,  in  a  distillatory 
apparatus,  with  solution  of  pure  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  whole  of  the 
iodine  escapes  along  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  protochloride  of  iron 
is  formed  (Fe,  CI,  +  H I  =  2  Fe  CI  +  H  CI  + 1).  The  iodine  passing  over  is 
received  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (apparatus,  fig.  74,  p.  315)^ 
and  its  quantity  determined  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  sulphurous 
II.  T 
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acid,  as  directed  §  146.  In  em^ojing  this  method,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  must  be  free  from  chlorine  and  nitric 
acid.  It  is  best  to  prepare  it  from  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

/.  Bt  Separation  with  Hyponitric  Acid.  See  separation  of  iodine  frt>m 
chlorine,  §  169. 

II.  Separation  of  Iodine  from  the  Metals, 

The  metallic  iodides  are  analysed  like  the  corresponding  chlorides. 
From  iodides  of  the  alkali  metals  containing  free  alkali  Ihe  iodine  may 
be  precipitated  as  iodide  of  silver,  by  first  saturating  the  free  alkali 
almost  completely  with  nitric  acid,  then  adding  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  excess,  and  finally  nitric  acid  to  strongly  acid  reaction.  If  an 
excess  of  acid  were  added  at  the  beginning,  free  iodine  might  separate, 
which  is  not  converted  completely  into  iodide  of  silver  by  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

With  respect  to  the  salts  insoluble  in  water,  I  have  to  observe  that 
many  of  them  are  more  advantageously  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potaasa 
or  soda,  than  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  latter  process  being  apt 
to  be  attended  with  separation  of  iodine.  This  applies  more  particularly 
to  subiodide  of  copper  and  to  protiodide  of  palladium.  From  iodides 
soluble  in  water,  the  iodine  may  also  be  precipitated  as  protiodide  of 
palladium. 

Lastly,  it  is  open  to  the  analyst  in  almost  all  cases  to  determine  the 
base  in  one  portion  of  the  compound,  by  heating  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  iodine,  in  another  portion,  by  the  method  I.,  e.  The 
iodide  of  mercury  is  best  decomposed  by  distillation  with  8  to  10  parts  of 
a  mixtiure  of  1  part  cyanide  of  potassium  with  2  parts  anhydrous  lime. 
Apparatus,  fig.  66,  p.  220 ;  a  &  is  filled  with  magnesite  (H.  Hose*). 

Supplement. 

Determination  of  Free  Iodine. 

§  146. 

The  determination  of  free  iodine  is  an  operation  of  great  importance  in 
analytical  chemistry,  since,  as  Bunsen  first  pointed  out,  it  is  a  means  for 
the  estimation  of  all  those  substances  which,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
iodide  of  potassiiun,  separate  from  the  same  a  definite  quantity  of  iodine 
{e,g,^  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.),  or,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield 
a  definite  quantity  of  chlorine  (6.^.,  chromic  acid,  some  peroxides,  &c.). 
By  causing  the  chlorine  produced  to  act  on  iodide  of  potassium,  we  obtain 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  free  iodine. 

Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  estimation 
of  iodine,  the  three  best  will  be  described.  With  Fr.  Mohrj*  I  give  the 
last — a  combination  of  the  two  first — ^the  preference,  not  because  it  is 
more  exact  than  Buns£N*s,  but  because— equally  accurate — ^it  requires  less 
time  and  is  more  convenient. 

1.  Bunsen's  Method.} 

a.  Principle  of  the  Method. 

a.  Iodine  and  sulphurous  acid  change  in  presence  of  water  to  hydriodic 

*  Zutflohrift  f.  a&al.  Chem.  2,  1.         t  Lehrbaoh  der  Titrirmethode^  2  Anfl.  248. 

X  AddaI.  d.  Chem.  vu  Pharm.  86,  265. 
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acid  and  Bolphnric  acid  (I  +  HO  +  SO,:sHI  +  SOJ;  .but,  on  the  other 
hand,  sulphuric  acid  and  hjdriodic  acid  decompoee  into  iodine,  sulphurooa 
acid,  and  water  (HI+S  0,  =  I  +  H  0  +  S  0,).  Which  of  these  two 
reactions  will  ensue  or  prevail,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water 
present.  Now,  Bunsen  has  ascertained,  hy  most  careful  experiments, 
that,  when  iodine  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphurous  Acid  containing  no  more  than  from  0*04  to  0*05  per  cent. 
hy  weight  of  anhydrous  acid,  the  first  reaction  alone  takes  place ;  under 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  1  eq.  iodine  converts  1  eq.  sulphurous  acid 
into  sulphuric  acid. 

/3.  If  therefore  an  unknown  quantity  of  iodine,  dissolved  in  iodide  of 
potMKJum,  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  such  highly  dilute  sulphurous  acid 
of  known  strength,  and  the  amount  of  the  sulphurous  acid  remaining 
nnoxidized  then  determined,  the  difference  shows  at  once  the  amount  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid,  and  hence  also  the  amount  of  iodine. 

y.  The  strength  of  the  dilute  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is  determined 
by  ascertaining  how  much  of  a  solution  of  iodine  of  known  strength  is 
required  to  oxidize  it. 

h.  Materials  required.  It  results  from  a  that  the  following  fluids  are 
required  for  the  analytical  process : 

a.  A  Solution  of  Iodine  of  known  strength. — This  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 5  grm.  of  the  piurest  iodine — dried  for  some  time  under  a  bell  glass 
over  sulphuric  acid,  or  chloride  of  calcium — ^with  the  aid  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium,*  in  a  litre  flask,  adding  water  up  to 
the  mark,  and  shaking  the  flask  until  perfect  mixture  has  taken  place.  As 
1000  c.  c.  of  this  solution  contain  accordingly  5  grm.  iodine,  every  c.  c. 
contains  0*005  grm.  iodine.  But  as  iodine  mostly  contains  traces  of 
chlorine,  which  latter  agent  acts  upon  sulphurous  acid  in  the  same  way  as 
iodine,  but  has  a  diflerent  equivalent,  the  solution  must  be  tested  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  absolutely  pure  iodine  corresponds  to  one  cubic  centimetre 
in  its  action  upon  sulphurous  acid. 

This  examination  will  be  found  in  c,  /3. 

j3.  A  Solution  of  Sulphurous  Acid, — Saturate  water  completely  with 
Bolphurous  acid,  at  the  common  temperature,  pour  the  solution  into  bottles, 
close  the  latter  tight,  and  place  them  inverted  in  water.  Add  from  85  to 
40  c.  c.  of  this  saturated  solution  to  5000  c.  c.  of  water. 

y.  A  Solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium. — Dissolve  1  part  by  weight  of 
pure  iodide  of  potassium  (free  from  iodic  acid)  in  about  10  parts  by 
weight  of  water.  The  solution  must  show  no  brown  tint  immediately 
after  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Starch-paste. — This  should  be  prepared  fresh  each  time ;  it  must  be 
very  thin  (1  starch  to  about  100  water),  and  almost  perfectly  clear. 

c.  Preliminary  Determinations. 

a.  Determination  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  Solution  of  Iodine  and 
the  Solution  of  Sulj^hurous  Acid. 

Measure,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  50  c.  c.  of  the  dilute  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  transfer  to  a  flask.  Add  8  or  4  c.  c.  of  starch-paste,  and 
then  the  solution  of  iodine  drop  by  drop,  from  a  burette,  well  stirring, 
until  the  coloration  produced  by  the  last  drop  just  remains  permanent. 

*  Tlrii  solaticni  most  be  oolorleiiB,  and  must  show  no  brown  odoration  immediattly 
ifier  addition  of  (iron-fr«e)  hydrochloric  acid,  or  dilute  sulphario  acid. 

t2 
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Suppose  you  liave  used  12*5  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  to  60  c.  c.  of 
the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  then  50  :  12*5  will  indeed  approad" 
mately  express  the  relative  strength  of  the  iodine  solution  and  die  sul- 
phurous acid,  but  by  no  means  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  hj  a 
second  experiment,  which  is  made  as  follows : — Transfer  about  24  c.  c.  of 
solution  of  iodine  from  the  burette  to  a  flask,  and  add  100  c.  c.  of  the 
sulphurous  acid,  which  will  just  cause  the  yellow  color  to  disappear; 
add  3  or  4  c.  c.  of  starch-paste,  and  then,  with  great  care,  some  more 
iodine  solution,  until  the  coloration  produced  by  the  last  drop  just 
remains  permanent.  By  now  reading  off  the  total  quantity  of  iodine 
solution  consumed,  the  relative  strength  of  this  and  the  sulphurous  add 
is  learnt  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  prompt  addition  of  the  sul- 
phurous acid  solution  to  tJie  iodine  solution,  in  this  second  experiment^ 
effectively  prevents  alteration  of  the  former  by  evaporation  or  atmospheric 
action. 

Suppose  you  have  found  by  this  second  experiment  that  26  c.  c.  of  the 
iodine  solution  correspond  exactly  to  100  c.  c.  of  the  sulphurous  acid. 

As  the  sulphurous  acid  solution  is  liable  to  suffer  alteration  from  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  air,  this  preliminary  determination  must  be  repeated 
before  every  fresh  series  of  experiments.* 

/3.  Determination  of  the  exact  amount  of  iodine  in  the  iodine  solution 
(or,  more  correctly,  determination  of  the  power  of  the  iodine  solution  to 
act  upon  sidphurous  acid,  &c.,  expressed  in  parts  by  weight  of  pure 
iodine). 

As  the  exact  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  iodine  solution  is 
the  foundation  on  which  not  only  this  but  also  the  pethod  to  be  given 
in  3,  depends,  the  greatest  care  must  be  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the 
process.  Of  the  various  possible  methods  the  most  direct  are  those  in 
which  the  action  of  the  unknown  iodine  solution  on  aqueous  sulphurous 
acid  is  compared  with  the  action  of  a  knovm  quantity  of  iodine  (dissolved 
in  iodide  of  potassium)  on  the  same  sulphurous  acid.  A  solution  of  iodine 
of  known  strength  may  be  procured  in  different  ways ;  it  may  be  prepared 
either  by  dissolving  an  exactly  weighed  portion  of  pure  iodine,  or  by  con- 
ducting a  known  quantity  of  chlorine  into  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium 
solution.  The  latter  process  has  been  especially  recommended  by  Bcnsex  ; 
I  prefer  the  former,  as  it  is  easy  and  certain  in  execution,  affords  excellent 
results,  and  is  free  from  any  error,  which  might  arise  from  the  adoption  of 
inexact  equivalent-numbers  of  other  elements.  The  former  method  I 
describe  here,  the  other  in  3. 

BuNSKN  recommends  to  procure  the  known  quantity  of  chlorine,  which 
is  to  be  conducted  into  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  by  boiling  a  weighed 
amount  of  bichromate  of  potassa  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Weigh  off  exactly  about  0*35  grm.  pure  bichromate  of  potassa,  rendered 
perfectly  anhydrous  by  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  treat  it  exactly  in  the 
manner  directed  §  130, 1.,  J,  /3,  with  pure  fbming  hydrochloric  acid«  I 
prefer  the  absorption  apparatus,  p.  315,  fig.  74,  as  the  heating  of  the  iodine 
solution  and  the  possibility  of  the  fluid  returning  are  thereby  avoided, 
and  a  perfect  absorption  is  attained. 

The  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  used  must  be  sufficient  to 
keep  all  the  separated  iodine  in  solution.     Afler  perfect  cooling,  the  clear 

*  The  best  arraDgement  for  preserving  the  solution  of  salpharons  acid  is  that  de- 
scribed, p.  198. 
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brown  fluid  is  rinsed  into  a  beaker,  and  we  have  now  in  solution  a  known 
quantity  of  free  iodine,  for  1  eq.  K  O,  2  Cr  0,  (147  "59)  corresponds  to 
3  eq.  iodine  (381). 

Suppose  we  had  taken  0-3874  grm.  of  the  bichromate,  we  have  now  in 
solution,  therefore,  0*100  gnu.  iodine.  Now  add  one  50  c.  c.  pipette 
after  another  of  the  sidphurous  acid,  till  the  fluid  has  become  perfectly 
colorless. 

Suppose  we  had  used  2  pipettes,  or  100  6,  c.  Add  now  3  to  4  c.  c. 
starch  solution,  and  from  the  burette  the  iodine  solution — whose  strength 
is  to  be  determined  and  whose  relationship  to  the  sidphurous  acid  is 
known — ^till  a  permanent  blue  is  produced. 

Let  us  again  suppose  we  had  used  6  c.  c.  iodine  solution.  'The  cal- 
culation now  is  extremely  simple; — stiU  retaining  the  suppositions  we 
have  already  made — 100  c.  c.  sulphurous  acid  correspond  to  26  c.  c.  iodine 
solution;  but  100  c.  c.  sulphurous  acid  also  correspond  to  the  0*100  grm. 
iodine  (separated  with  the  aid  of  chromate  of  potassa  and  hydrochloric 
acid)  +  6  c.  c.  iodine  solution,  therefore  26  c.  c.  iodine  solution  correspond 
to  0*100  grm.  iodine  +  6  c.  c.  iodine  solution. 

.*.  20  c.  c.  iodine  solution  correspond  to  0*100  grm.  iodine. 
.*.  1  c.  c.  iodine  solution  corresponds  to  0*005  grm.  iodine. 

With  proper  care  this  method  answers  well.  There  is  one  objection  to 
it,  that  itie  result  depends  on  the  equivalent  of  chromium,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  chemists  are  not  quite  agreed  upon. 

d.  The  actual  analysis. 

Weigh  the  iodine,  best  in  a  small  flask,  dissolve  in  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium solution  prepared  afl^r  6,  y  (using  about  5  c.  c.  iodide  of  potassium 
fiolution  to  0*1  grm.  iodine),  and  add  one  pipette  afler  another  of  the  sul- 
pbiurous'  acid  solution,  until  the  fluid  appears  quite  colorless.  Now  add 
starch-paste,  and,  finally,  standard  solution  of  iodine  from  the  biurette, 
until  the  final  reaction  is  attained. 

Calculate  the  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  corresponding  to  the  sulphurous 
acid  consumed  in  the  experiment,  and  deduct  from  this  the  c.  c.  used  to 
efiSsct  the  conversion  of  the  excess  of  the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric 
acid.  The  difference  expresses  the  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution,  containing 
exactly  the  same  quantity  of  iodine  as  the  examined  sample.  To  know 
the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  latter,  therefore,  you  need  simply  midtiply  the 
number  of  c.  c.  with  the  known  amount  of  iodine  in  1  c.  c. 

2.  ScHWARz's  Method.* 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  reaction  :  2  (Na  O,  S,  O^)  + 1 
=  Na  I  +  Na  O,  S^  O^.  24*8  grm.  pure  crystallized  hyposulphite  of  soda 
are  dissolved  to  the  volume  of  1  litre.  1000  c.  c.  of  the  solution  cor- 
respond to  12*7,  i.«.,  to  0*1  eq.  iodine.  This  solution  is  added  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sample  in  iodide  of  potassium,  until  the  fluid  appears  of  a 
bright-  yellow,  3  or  4  c.c.  thin  and  very  clear  starch-paste  are  then  added, 
which  must  produce  blue  coloration,  and  finally  again  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  until  the  blue  fiuid  is  just  decolorized. 

This  method,  though  in  itself  excellent,  is  open  to  objection,  in  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  solution  of  absolutely  exact  value  by  weighing  ofi* 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  the  salt  is  not  readily  procurable  in  a  perfectly 

*  Anleifcang  zu  Maasanalysen,  Naclitrage  1853,  S.  22, 
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j^ure  and  dry  condition,  and  althoagh  the  solution  does  not  change  rapidly 
i>T  to  any  great  extent,  it  is  still  liable  to  gradual 'alteration,  especially 
under  the  influence  of  light. 

3.  Combined  Method. 

This  corresponds  essentially  with  Bunsen's  process ;  but  instead  of  the 
sulphurous  acid,  which  so  rapidly  changes  in  strength  through  evaporation 
and  oxidation,  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  employed,  which  is 
almost  stable. 

a.  Eequisites. 

a.  Iodine  solution  of  known  strength.  Dissolve  6*2  to  6*3  grm«  iodine 
with  the  aid  of  about  9  grm.  iodide  of  potassium  (free  from  iodic  acid)  and 
water  to  about  1200  c.  o. 

ft.  Solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodcu  Dissolve  12*2  to  12*3  grm..  of  the 
pure  and  dry  salt  in  water  to  about  1200  c.  c. 

y.  Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Dissolve  1  part  of  the  salt  (free 
from  iodic  acid)  in  about  10  parts  water.  The  solution  must  be  colorless 
and  must  remain  so  immediately  after  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  (either  must  be  iron-free). 

I.  Starch  solution.  Stir  the  purest  starch  powder  gradually  with  about 
100  parts  cold  water  and  heat  to  boiling  with  constant  stirring.  Allow  to 
cool  quietly,  and  pour  off  the  fluid  from  any  deposit.  The  solution  should 
be  almost  clear  and  free  from  all  lumps.  The  starch  solution  is  best 
prepared  fr^sh  before  each  series  of  experiments. 

b.  Preliminary  Determinations. 

a.  Determination  of  the  relation  between  the  Iodine  Solution  and  the 
Hyposulphite  Solution. 

Fill  two  burettes  with  the  solutions.  Run  20  c.  c.  of  the  hyposulphite 
into  a  beaker,  add  some  water  and  3  or  4  c.  c.  starch  solution,  then  add  the 
iodine  till  a  blue  coloration  is  just  produced.  If  you  have  added  a  drop 
too  much,  run  in  one  or  two  drops  more  of  the  hyposulphite,  and  then 
more  cautiously  one  drop  alter  another  of  the  iodine  solution.  After  a 
few  minutes  read  off  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  both  burettes.  Suppose  we 
had  used  20  c.  c.  hyposulphite  to  20*2  c.  c.  iodine. 

ft.  Exact  Determination  of  the  Iodine  in  the  Solution. 

This  is  performed  in  accordance  with  the  principle  evolved  in  1,  e,  /3 
(p.  324) ;  the  process  is,  as  £ir  as  my  experience  goes,  be^t  conducted  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Select  three  watch  glasses,  a,  b,  and  c,  which  fit  each  other ;  weigh  h  and 
c  together  accurately.  Put  about  0'5  grm.  pure  dry  iodine  (prepared 
according  to  §  65,  5)  into  a,  place  it  on  an  iron  plate  and  heat  gently,  till 
dense  fumes  of  iodine  escape.  Now  cover  it  with  b  and  r^^ulate  the  heat 
so  that  the  iodine  may  sublime  entirely  or  almost  entirely  into  b.  Next 
remove  by  while  still  hot,  give  it  a  gentle  swing  in  the  air,  to  remove  the 
still  uncondensed  iodine  fumes  and  any  traces  of  aqueous  vapor,  cover  it 
with  c,  allow  to  cool  imder  the  desiccator,  weigh  and  transfer  the  two  watch 
glasses,  together  with  the  weighed  iodine,  to  a  capacious  beaker,  containing 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  to  dissolve  the  whole 
of  the  iodine  to  a  clear  fluid.  Now  run  in  hyposulphite  from  the  burette 
till  the  fluid  is  just  decolorized,  add  3  to  4  c.  c.  starch  solution,  and  then 
iodine  solution  from  a  second  burette,  to  incipient  blueness. 
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After  the  two  burettes  have  been  read  off,  the  foUowing  simple  calctda- 
tion  giyes  the  strength  of  the  iodine  aolution : — 

Suppose  we  had  weighed  off  0*150  grm.  iodine,  and  used  29-5  c.  c 
hyposulphite  and  0*3  c.  &  iodine  solution. 

From  a,  we  know  that  20  c.  c.  hyposulphite  correspond  to  20*2  c.  c. 
iodine  solution ;  29*5  c.  c.  therefore  correspond  to  29*8  c.  c. 

Now  29*5  c.  c.  hyposulphite  correspond  to  0-150  grm.  iodine -f- 0*8  c.  c. 
iodine  solution. 

But  29'5  c.  c.  hyposulphite  also  correspond  to  29*8  c.  c.  iodine  solution. 

.'.  0*150  grm.  iodine  4-  0*3  c.  c.  iodine  solution  =  29*8  c.  c.  iodine  solution. 

.'.  0*150  grm.  iodine  =  29*5  c  c.  iodine  solution. 

.*.  Ice.  iodine  solution  =»  0*0050847  grm.  iodine. 

The  experiment  just  described  is  repeated  and  the  mean  of  the  two 
Teendts  taken,  provided  they  exhibit  sufficient  uniformity. 

y.  Dilution  of  the  standard  fluids  to  a  convenient  strength. 

With  the  aid  of  the  iodine  solution  the  strength  of  which  we  now  know 
exactly,  and  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  which  stands  in  a  known 
relation  to  the  same,  we  might  make  any  determinations  of  iodine.  The 
calculation,  although  in  principle  extremely  simple,  is  yet  somewhat 
hampered  by  reason  of  the  long  decimal  which  expresses  the  quantity  of 
iodine  in  1  c.  c.  of  the  solution.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  dilute  the 
iodine  solution  so  that  1  c.  c.  may  exactly  contain  0*005  grm.  iodine.  This 
is  done  by  filling  a  litre  flask  therewith,  and  adding  the  necessary  quantity 
of  water;  in  our  case  16*94  c.  c,  for  5  :  50847 ::  1000  :  1016*94.  If 
the  litre  flask  will  hold  above  the  mark,  this  16*94  c.  c,  it  is  simply  added, 
otherwise  it  is  put  into  the  dry  bottle  destined  to  receive  the  iodine  solution, 
the  iodine  solution  added,  the  whole  shaken  together,  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
returned  to  the  flask,  shaken,  poured  back  into  the  bottle,  and  the  whole 
shaken  again. 

The  solution  of  hyposulphite  may  now  be  diluted  in  a  corresponding 
manner.  In  our  case  we  should  have  had  to  add  27*11  c.  c.  water  to  1000 
c  c  of  the  solution,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  consideration : — 

20*2  c.  c.  of  the  original  iodine  solution  correspond  to  20  c.  c.  of  the 
hyposulphite  solution. 

.-.  1000  c.  c.  correspond  to  990*1  c.  c. 

Now  these  1000  c.  c.  were  made  up  to  1016*94  by  addition  of  water ;  if 
therefore  we  make  up  990*1  c.  c.  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the  same 
bulk  by  addition  of  water  we  shall  have  equivalent  solutions.  Hence,  to 
990-1  c.  c.  we  must  add  26*84  c.  c.  water,  or  to  1000  c  c.  27*11  water. 

In  such  cases  of  dilution,  I  always  prefer  to  take  exactly  1  litre  instead 
of  an  uneven  number  of  c.  c,  as  in  measuring  the  latter  errors  and 
inaccuracies  may  readily  occur ;  I  have  therefore,  above,  recommended  the 
preparation  of  1200  c.  c.  of  the  fluids,  so  that  afler  their  determination 
1000  c.  c.  may  be  sure  to  remain. 

c.  The  actual  Analysis. 

Weigh  and  dissolve  the  iodine  to  be  determined  as  in  1,  J,  (p.  325),  add 

hyposulphite   solution  from  the  burette  till  decoloration  is   just  prcf- 

daced,  then  3  or  4  c.  c.  starch  solution,  then  iodine  solution  from  a  second 

burette  to  incipient  blueness.     The  substance  contains  the  same  amount  of 

iodine  as  the  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  corresponding  to  the  hyposulphite  used 

nuMUS  the  c.  c.  of  the  former  used  to  destroy  the  excess  of  the  latter.   Where 

the  fiolutioxis  are  of  equal  value  and  1  c.  c.  corresponds  to  0*005  grm. 
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iodine,  the  calculation  is  in  the  highest  d^ee  simple ;  for  suppose  we  had 
used  21  c.  c.  Na  O,  S,  O,  and  1  c.  c.  iodine,  the  quantity  of  iodine  present 
is  0-100  grm. 

21-1  =  20,  and  20  x  0*005  =  0100. 

d.  Keeping  of  the  Solutions. 

The  iodine  solution  and  the  hyposulphite  solution  are  kept  in  glass- 
stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  The  former  then  suffers  no  altera- 
tion, and  the  latter  also  is  stable  or  only  slightly  liable  to  change.  Caution 
demands,  that  the  relation  between  the  two  solutions  shoidd  be  tested 
before  each  new  series  of  experiments.  The  known  amount  of  iodine 
in  the  iodine  solution  is  and  always  remains  the  basis  of  the  process. 


If  a  fluid  contains  free  iodine  in  presence  of  iodine  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion, the  former  is  determined  in  one  portion,  by  either  of  the  preceding 
methods  (1,  2,  or  3),  and  the  total  amount  of  iodine  present  in  another  por- 
tion. To  this  end,  sidphurous  acid  is  added  until  the  fluid  appears  color- 
less, and  then  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (§  145, 1.,  a) ;  the  mixture  La  digested 
with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  any  sulphate  of  silver  that  might  have  been 
thrown  down  along  with  the  iodide,  filtered,  &c. ;  or  the  fluid  is  distilled 
with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  as  directed  in  §  145)  I.,  e. 

§  147. 

4.  Hydrocyanic  Acid.* 
I.  Determination, 

a.  If  you  have  free  hydrocyanic  acid  in  solution,  mix  the  solution,  in  a 
rather  dUute  state,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  add  a  litde 
nitric  acid,  allow  to  settle  without  warming,  and  determine  the  precipitated 
cyanide  of  silver  either  by  collecting  on  a  weighed  filter,  drying  at  100** 
and  weighing  (§  115,  3),  or  by  collecting  on  an  un weighed  filter  and  con- 
verting into  metallic  silver.  '  The  latter  operation  is  performed  by  igniting 
the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  crucible  for  ^  hour,  or  till  it  ceases  to  lose 
weight  (H.  Rose). 

If  you  wish  to  determine  in  this  way  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  bitter 
almond  water  or  cherry  laurel  water,  add  ammonia  after  the  addition  of  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  till  the  fiuid  has  become  clear,  and  at  once 
supersaturate  slightly  with  nitric  acid.  This  modification  of  the  process  is 
indispensable  to  precipitate  from  these  fluids  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  as  cyanide  of  silver*  In  measuring  a  fluid*  containing  hydrocyanic  acid 
.  with  a  pipette,  have  a  little  tube  filled  with  granulated  soda-lime  between 
the  latter  and  the  mouth. 

h.  Liebig's  Volwnetric  Metho<L\ — ^If  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with 
potassa  to  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  then  ^  added,  a  permanent  turbidity  of  cyanide  of  silver — or,  if  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  have  been  added  (which  is  always 
advisable),  of  chloride  of  silver — ^forms  only  after  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen 
is  converted  into  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium.  The  first  drop 
of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess  produces  the  permanent 
precipitate.     1  eq.  silver  consumed  in  the  process  corresponds,  therefore, 

*  With  regard  to  Herapath's  oolorimetrio  method,  which  is  founded  on  the  intensity 
of  the  color  of  a  solution  of  persulphooyanide  of  iron,  compare  Chem.  Gaz.,  Aug. 
1853,  p.  294. 

t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  77,  102. 
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exactly  to  2gq.  hydrocyanic  acid  (2  K  Cy  +  Ag  O,  NO,  =  Ag  Cy,  K  Cy  + 
K  Of  N  O^).  A  decinormal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  conse- 
quently 10-797  grm.  silver  in  the  litre,  should  be  used ;  1  c.  c.  of  this  solu- 
tion corresponds  to  0*0054  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  examining  medicinal 
hydrocyanic  acid,  5  to  10  grm.  ought  to  be  used,  but  of  bitter  almond 
water  about  50  grm. ;  if  exactly  5*4  or  54  grm.  are  used,  the  c.  c.  of  the 
silver  solution,  divided  by  10,  or  by  100,  expresses  exactly  the  percentage 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  is  suitably  diluted  first 
by  adding  from  5  to  8  volumes  of  water;  bitter  almond  water  also  is 
slightly  diluted ;  if  turbid,  alcohol  is  added  until  the  turbidity  disappears. 

LiEBio  has  examined  hydrocyanic  acid  of  various  degrees  of  dilution,  and 
has  obtained  results  by  this  method  corresponding  exactly  with  those  ob- 
tained by  a.  In  this  method  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  contains  an  admixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  formic  acid.  A  con- 
fflderable  excess  of  potassa  must  be  avoided. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  cyanide  of  potassium  by  this  method,  a 
solution  of  that  salt  must  be  prepared  of  known  strength,  and  a  measured 
quantity  used  containing  about  0*1  grm.  of  the  salt.  Should  it  contain 
sulphide  of  potassium,  a  small  quantity  of  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lead  must  be  first  added,  and  the  solution  filtered  before  proceeding  to  the 
detennination. 

c.  FoRDos  and  Gelis's   Volumetric  Method*     This  method  is  founded 
upon  the  reaction  of  iodine  upon  cyanide  of  potassium  :f  K  Cy  +  2  I  = 
K  I  + 1  Cy.     2  eq.  iodine  =  254  correspond  accordingly  to  1  eq.  cyanogen^ 
=  26,  or  to  1  eq.  hydrocyanic  acid  =  27,  or  to  1  eq.  cyanide  of  potassium, 
=  6511. 

The  iodine  solution  is  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  146.  lij 
you  have  to  examine  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  mix  the  fiuid  cautiously  with 
solution  of  soda  to  alkaline  reaction,  add  water  containing  carbonic  acid 
(Seltzer  or  soda  water),  to  convert  a  possible  excess  of  alkali  into  bicarbo- 
nate (the  fluid  must  not  turn  turmeric  paper  brown),  and  then  iodine 
solution,  until  the  fluid  which  was  previously  colorless  becomes  permanently 
yellowish.  For  the  analysis  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  prepare  a  fiuid 
of  known  strength,  and  use  a  volume  containing  about  0*05  of  the 
salt ;  addition  of  carbonic  acid  water  is  necessary  in  the  process.  The 
cyanide  must  contain  no  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  method  gives  satis- 
iiictory  results. 

n.  Separation  of  Cyanogen  from  the  Metals. 

a.  In  Cyanides  of  the  Alkali  Metals, 

Mix  the  substance  (if  solid,  without  previous  solution  in  water)  with 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  then  add  water,  finally  nitric  acid  in  slight 
excess,  allow  to  settle  without  warming,  and  determine  the  cyanide  of  silver 
as  in  L,  a.  The  bases  are  determined  in  the  filtrate  afi;er  separating  the 
excess  of  silver. 

h.  In  Cyanides,  which  are  easily  decomposed  by,  and  soluble  in,  Nitric 
Acid. 
Digest  for  some  time  with  nitrate  of  silver,  stirring  frequently,^  then 

*  Jonrn.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pharm.  23,  48 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  59,  255. 
t  Mentioned  first  by  SeruUas  and  Wdhler. 
t  Double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  yields  by  this  process  a  mixture  of 
cyanide  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  nickel     Other  double  cyanides  are  similarly  decom* 
posed. 
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add  nitric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  till  the 
foreign  cyanide  is  fully  dissolved  and  the  cyanide  of  silver  has  oecome  pTire 
and  quite  white.  Then  filter.  As  a  precautionary  measure  it  is  well 
to  test  the  metal  obtained  by  long  ignition  of  the  cyanide  of  silver, 
whether  it  is  free  from  those  metals  which  were  combined  with  the 
cyanogen. 

c.  In  Cyanide  of  Mercury. 

Precipitate  the  aqueous  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  sul> 
phide  of  mercury  may  be  filtered  without  difficulty  if  a  little  ammonia  or 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added ;  it  is  determined  according  to  §  118,  3.  If  the 
compound  is  in  the  solid  condition,  the  cyanogen  may  be  determined  in 
another  portion  by  ignition  with  oxide  of  copper,  the  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  being  collected  and  separated  (comp.  organic  analysis). 

H.  Rose  and  Fikkener*  have,  after  much  trouble,  at  last  succeeded  in 
finding  out  a  method  for  determining  cyanogen  with  precision  also  in  solu- 
tions of  cyanide  of  mercury.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury 
with  nitrate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  ammonia.  To  1  part  of  mercury-salt 
add  about  2  parts  of  the  zinc- salt.  Add  to  the  clear  solution  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  gradually  till  it  produces  a  perfectly  white  precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  zinc.  The  precipitate,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  sulphides  of 
mercury  and  zinc,  settles  well.  Ailer  a  quarter  of  an  hour  filter  it  off  and 
wash  with  very  dilute  ammonia.  The  filtrate  contains  cyanide  of  zinc  dis^ 
solved  in  ammonia,  together  with  nitrate  of  ammonia.  It  does  not  smell  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  consequently  no  escape  of  the  latter  takes  place. 
Mix  it  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess. 
The  cyanide  of  silver  is  next  washed  a  little  by  decantation,  then — ^to 
free  it  from  any  cyanide  of  zinc  simultaneously  precipitated — Cheated  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  finally  filtered  off,  washed,  and  determined 
afi;er  I.,  a.  The  precipitated  sulphides  may  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
and  the  mercury  precipitated  as  subchloride  according  to  §  1 18,  2,  a.  The 
test-analyses  communicated  by  Rose  yielded  excellent  results. 

d.  In  compounds  decomposable  by  Oxide  of  Mercury  in  the  Wet  Way, 
Many  simple  cyanides,  and  also  double  cyanides — both  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  of  the  ferro-  or 
ferricyanides  (not,  however,  cobalticyanides) — ^may,  as  is  well  known,  be 
completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  and 
water,  all  cyanogen  being  obtained  as  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  the  metals 
passing  into  oxides. 

H.  Rose  (loc,  cit.)  has  shown,  that  Prussian  blue,  ferro-  and  fern- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  more  particularly,  may  be  readily  analysed  in  this 
manner. 

Boil  a  few  minutes  with  water  and  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  till  com- 
plete decomposition  is  effected,  add — in  order  to  render  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  oxide  of  mercury  removable  by  the  filter — ^nitric  acid  in  small 
portions^  till  the  alkaline  reaction  has  nearly  disappeared,  filter,  wash  with 
hot  water,  diy  the  precipitate,  ignite — very  gradually  raising  the  heat — 
under  a  hood  (with  a  good  taught),  and  weigh  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
remaining.  In  the  filtrate  the  cyanogen  is  determined  according  to  c,  and 
any  potassa  that  may  be  present  is  estimated  in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the 
cyanide  of  silver. 

*  Zeitgclir.  f.  anaL  Cliem.  1,  288. 
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e.  Determination  of  Metals  contained  m  Cyanides  imth  decomposition 
flnd  vokttUization  of  the  Cyanogen, 

Of  the  Tarioiis  meane  for  completely  decomposing  compounds  of 
cyanogen,  especially  also  the  double  cyanides,  according  to  H.  Rose  (Joe. 
cit.)j  three  particularly  are  worthy  of  recommendation,  viz.,  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  mercury,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The 
nitrates  seemed  decidedly  less  suitable  on  account  of  their  too  violent  action. 

o.  Decomposition  by  Sulphuric  Acid.  All  cyanogen  compounds,  simple 
or  double,  are  completely  decomposed  and  converted  into  sulphates  or 
o^des,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  treated  in  a  powdered  condition  in  a  platinum 
dish  or  a  capacious  platinum  crucible  with  a  mixture  of  about  S  parts  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water,  and  heated  till  almost  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  expelled.  The  residual  mass  is  then  free  from 
cyanogen.  It  is  dissolved  in  water,  if  necessary  with  addition  of  hydro- 
c^oric  acid,  and  the  oxides  determined  by  the  usual  methods. 

/3.  Decomposition  by  Sulphate  op  Mercury.  Of  the  combinations  of 
oxide  of  mercury  with  sulphuric  acid,  those  suitable  to  our  present  pur- 
pose are  the  neutral  and  the  basic  (Turpeth  mineral).  The  substance  is 
mixed  with  6  parts  of  the  latter,  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  gradually, 
and  finally  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  a  red-heat,  till  all  the  mercury 
has  volatilized,  and  the  weight  of  the  crucible  remains  constant.  If 
alkalies  are  present,  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  during  the 
final  ignition,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to-  convert  the  bisulphates  into 
neutral  salts.  The  residue  may  usually  be  analysed  by  simple  treatment 
with  water,  in  the  case  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  for  instance,  the 
sulphate  of  potassa  dissolves,  and  pure  (alkali-free)  sesquioxide  of  iron 
remains  behind.  The  test-analyses  that  have  been  communicated  yielded 
excellent  results. 

y.  Decomposition  by  Chloride  of  Ammonium.  Mix  the  substance  with 
twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  this  salt  and  ignite  the  mixture  moderately 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (apparatus,  p.  175,  fig.  61).  From  the  cooled 
mass  water  extracts  alkaline  metallic  chloride,  while  the  reducible  metals 
remain  behind  in  the  metallic  state.  The  method  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  analysis  of  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  and  cobalticyanide 
of  potassium,  not  so  for  iron  compounds,  since  the  iron  obtained  is  not 
pure,  but  contains  carbon. 

If  one  of  the  methods  described  in  e  is  employed,  the  nitrogen  and 
carbon  (the  cyanogen)  must  be  determined  by  a  combustion,  if  an  estima- 
tion by  the  loss  is  not  sufficient. 

f  DetermiTuUion  of  the  Alkalies,  especially  of  Ammonia  in  Soluble  Ferro^ 
cyanides.  * 

Mix  the  boiling  solution  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in  moderate 
'  excess,  filter  off  the  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  free  the  filtrate  from 
copper  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  determine  the  alkalies 
(Reindel*).  • 

g.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Ferro-  and  Ferricyanogen. 

a.  Afler  E.  de  Haen.  This  method,  devised  in  my  laboratory,  is 
founded  upon  the  simple  fact  that  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassiiun 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  (and  which  may 
accordingly  be  assumed  to  contain  free  hydroferrocyanic  acid),  is  by  addi- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassa  converted  into  the  corresponding  ferri- 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  65,  452. 
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cyanide.     If  this  conversioii  is  effected  in  a  veiy  dilute  fluid,  containing 
about  0'2  grm.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  from  200  to  300  c.  c,  the 
termination  of  the  reaction  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  indicated  by  the 
change  of  the  originally  pure  yellow  color  of  the  fluid  to  reddish-yellow. 
The  process  requires  two  test  fluids  of  known  strength,  viz., 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

2.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa. 

The  former  is  prepared  by  dissolving  20  grm.  perfectly  pure  and  dry 
crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  water  to  1  litre;  each  c.  c. 
therefore  contains  20  mgrm.  The  latter  is  diluted  so  that  somewhat 
less  than  a  buretteful  is  required  for  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium. 

To  determine  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa  solution  in 
its  action  upon  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  measure  off,, by  means  of  a  small 
pipette,  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (containing 
0-200  grm.)  dilute  with  about  250  c.  c.  water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  place  the  glass  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  allow  the  permanganate 
to  drop  into  the  fluid,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time,  until  the  change  from 
yellow  to  reddish-yellow  indicates  that  the  conversion  is  complete.*  Re- 
petitions of  the  experiment  always  give  very  accurately  corresponding 
results.  If  at  any  time  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  permanganate 
has  suffered  alteration,  recoiurse  must  be  had  again  to  this  experiment. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  real  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  contained 
in  any  given  sample  of  the  commercial  article,  dissolve  5  grm.  to  250  c.  c; 
take  10  c.  c.  of  tliis  solution,  and  examine  as  just  directed.  Suppose,  in 
determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate,  you  have  used  20  c.  c, 
and  you  find  now  that  19  c.  c.  is  sufficient,  the  simple  rule-of-three  sum, 

20  :  0-200::  19  :  x 

will  inform  you  how  much  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  0-200  grm.  of 
the  analysed  salt  contains.  And  even  this  small  calculation  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  by  diluting  the  permanganate  so  that  exactly  50  c.  c.  corre- 
spond to  0*200  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as,  in  that  case,  the  number 
of  half-c.  c.  consumed  expresses  directly  the  percentage  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  present  in  the  analysed  salt. 

Instead  of  determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  by  means  of  pure 
ferrocyanide  of  potassiiun,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best  way,  one  of 
the  methods  given  in  §  112,  2,  may  also  be  employed;  bearing  in  mind, 
in  that  case,  that  2  eq.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  =  422*44  (together  with 
the  water  of  crystallization),  2  eq.  iron  dissolved  to  protoxide  =  56,  and 
1  eq.  oxalic  acid  =  63  (together  with  the  water  of  hydration  and  crystal- 
lization) are  equivalent  in  their  action  upon  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa. 

The  analysis  of  soluble  ferricyanides  by  this  method  is  effected  by 
reducing  them  to  ferrocyanides,  acidifying,  and  then  proceeding  in  the 
same  way  as  just  now  described.  The  reduction  is  effected  as  follows : — 
Mix  the  weighed  ferricyanide  with  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  in  excess, 
boil,  and  add  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  pt'otoxide  of  iron  gra- 
dually, and  in  small  portions,  until  the  color  of  the  precipitate  appears 
black,  which  is  a  sign  that  protosesquioxide   of  iron  has  precipitated. 

*  If  you  wish  at  first  for  some  additional  evidence  besides  the  change  of  color,  add 
to  a  drop  of  the  mixture  on  a  plate,  a  drop  of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron :  if  this 
fails  to  produce  a  blue  tint»  the  conTersion  is  aQComplished. 
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Dilute  DOW  to  300  c.  c,  mix,  filter,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  ferro- 
cyanide  in  portions  of  50  or  100  c.  c.  of  the  fluid.  As  the  space  occupied 
by  the  precipitate  is  not  taken  into  account  in  this  process,  the  results  are 
not  absolutely  acciurate.  The  difEerence  is  so  very  trifling,  however,  that 
it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 

Insoluble  ferro-  or  ferricyanides,  decomposable  by  boiling  solution  of 
potassa  (as  are  most  of  these  compounds),  are  analysed  by  boiling  a  weighed 
sample  sufficiently  long  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassa  (adding,  in 
the  case  of  ferricyanides,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron),  and  then  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  way  as  directed  above. 

/3.  Afl^er  E.  Lenssen. 

Ferricyanides  may  be  analysed  also  by  another  method,  also  devised 
in  my  laboratory.  It  is  founded  on  the  fact  that,  when  ferricyanide  of 
pota^um,  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  are  mixed  together,  1  eq.  iodine  (127)  separates  for  every  eq.  ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium  (3295)  :  H,Cfdy  +  H  I  =  2  H,Cfy  + 1.  By  deter- 
mining the  liberated  iodine  according  to  §  146,  we  learn  the  quantity  of 
the  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Lenssen  obtained  in  4  experiments  respec- 
tively, 99-22,— 101-7,— 102-1,— 100-5,  instead  of  100.  The  fluid  should 
not  be  diluted  tlU  ailer  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  C.  Mohr* 
obtained  still  more  accurate  results,  as  he  avoided  the  formation  of  hydro- 
ferrocyanie  acid  by  adding  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  thus  obtaining, 
instead  of  the  former,  ferrocyanide  of  zinc,  which  is  not  in  the  least  decom- 
posed by  iodine.  He  directs  to  mix  the  dilute  solution  of  the  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess, 
add  an  excess  of  iron-free  sidphate  of  zinc  solution,  neutralize  the  free 
acid  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  added  in  slight  Excess,  and  determine  the 
separated  iodine  according  to  §  146,  3. 

y.  After  E.  BoHLiG.f 

In  the  case  of  a  fluid  containing  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  also 
snlphocyanide  (for  instance,  the  red  liquor  of  the  prussiate  works),  the 
method  given  in  a  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
also  reduces  permanganic  acid.  The  following  method — depending  on 
the  precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
— ^may  then  be  used ;  it  is  accurate  enough  for  technical  purposes.  Dis- 
solve 10  grm.  pure  sulphate  of  copper  to  1  litre,  also  4  grm.  pure  dry 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  1  litre.  Add  to  50  c.  c.  of  the  latter  solution 
(which  contain  0-2  gtm.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium)  copper  solution  from 
a  burette  to  complete  precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen.  In  order  to  hit 
this  point  exactly,  from  time  to  time  dip  a  strip  of  fllter-paper  into  the 
brownish-red  fluid  which  will  imbibe  the  clear  filtrate,  leaving  the  preci- 
pitate of  ferrocjranide  of  copper  behind.  At  first  the  moist  strips  of  paper, 
when  touched  with  sesquichioride  of  iron,  become  dark  blue,  the  reaction 
gradually  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  vanishes  altogether.  We 
now  know  the  value  of  the  copper  solution  with  reference  to  its  action  on 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  can,  therefore,  by  its  means  test  solutions 
containing  unknown  amounts  of  ferrocyanogen.  If  alkaline  metallic  sul- 
phides are  present,  they  are  first  removed  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of 
lead.  After  filtering  off  the  sulphide  of  lead,  acidify  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  proceed. 

*  Aniud.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  105,  62.  f  Polytechn.  Notizblatt,  16,  81. 
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§  148. 

5.  Htdrosulphuric  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  free  state  is  most  readily  and  very  aocu- 
.  rately  determined  by  volumetric  analysis,  by  means  of  iodine ;  it  may  also 
be  determined  by  conversion  into  a  suitable  sulphide  or  into  sulphate  of 
baryta,  and  weighing. 

a.  The  method  of  determining  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  toIu- 
metric  analysis,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  was  employed  first  by 
DuPASQUiER.  That  chemist  used  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  for  the 
purpose.  But  as  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  alcohol  gradually  alters 
the  composition  of  this  solution,  it  is  better  to  use  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
iodide  of  potassium.     The  decomposition  is  as  follows : 

HS  +  I  =  HI  +  S 

1  eq.  1=127  corresponds,  therefore,  to  1  eq.  H  S=17.  However,  this 
exact  decomposition  can  be  relied  upon  with  certainty  only  if  the  amount 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  fluid  to  be  analysed  does  not  exceed  0*04 
per  cent.  (Bunsen).  Fluids  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  must  therefore  first  be  diluted  to  the  required  d^;ree  with  boiled 
water  cooled  out  of  the  contact  of  air. 

.The  iodine  solution  of  §  146  may  be  used  for  the  estimadon  of  larger 
quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  for  weak  solutions,  e.g.j  sulphuretted 
mineral  water,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute  the  iodine  solution  of  §  146  to  5 
times  the  volume,  which  accordingly  will  give  a  fluid  containing  about 
0*001  grm.  iodine  in  the  c.  c. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

Measure  or  weigh  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted  water,  dilute, 
if  required,  in  the  manner  directed,  add  some  thin  starch-paste,  and  then 
solution  of  iodine,  with  constant  shaking  or  stirring,  tmtil  the  permanent 
blue  color  begins  to  appear.  The  result  of  this  experiment  indicates  ap- 
proximately, but  not  with  positive  accuracy,  the  relation  between  the 
examined  water  and  the  iodine  solution.  Suppose  you  have  consumed,  to 
220  c.  c.  of  the  sulphuretted  water,  12  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  iodine  con- 
taining 0*000918  grm.  iodine  in  the  c.  c*  Introduce  now  into  a  flask  nearly 
the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  required,  add  the  sulphuretted  water  in 
quantity  either  already  determined,  or  to  be  determined,  by  weight  or 
measure  ;t  then  to  the  colorless  fluid  add  thin  starch-paste,  and  afW  this 
iodine  solution  until  the  blue  color  just  begins  to  show.  By  this  course 
of  proceeding,  you  avoid  the  loss  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  would 
otherwise  be  caused  by  evaporation  and  oxidation.  In  my  analysis  of 
the  Weilbach  water,  256  c.  c.  of  the  water  required,  in  my  second  experi- 
ment, 16*26  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution,  which,  calculated  to  the  quantity 
of  sulphuretted  water  used  in  the  first  experiment,  viz.,  220  c  c,  makes 
13*9  c.  c,  or  1*9  c.  c.  more. 

But  even  now  the  experiment  cannot  yet  be  considered  quite  conclu- 
sive, when  made  with  a  solution  of  iodine  so  dilute ;  it  being  still  necessaiy 
to  ascertain  how  much  iodine  solution  is  required  to  impart  the  same  blue 
tint  to  the  same  quantity  of  ordinary  water  mixed  with  starch-paste,  of  the 

*  The  Dumben  here  stated  are  those  whioh  I  obtained  in  the  analysb  of  the 
Weilbach  water. 

t  Compare  Experiment  No.  91. 
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same  temperature,*  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition  f  as 
die  analysed  sulphuretted  water^  and  to  deduct  this  irom  the  quantity  of 
iodine  solution  used  in  the  second  experiment.  Thus  in  the  case  men- 
tioned, I  had  to  deduct  0*5  c.  c.  from  the  16*26  c.  c.  used.  If  the  in* 
structions  here  giyen  are  strictly  follow  ed,  this  method  gives  Very  accurate 
results  (see  Expt.  No.  91). 

b.  Fr.  Morr*s  method,  slightly  modified. 

Mix  the  sulphuretted  fluid  with  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  arsenite  of 
soda  of  known  strength  (determined  by  means  of  iodine  solution,  see 
§  127,  5,  a),  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  distinct  acid  reaction.  Dilute 
to  300  c.  c,  pass  through  a  dry  filter,  test  a  sample  of  the  filtrate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  make  quite  sure  tirnt  it  still  contains  arsenious 
acid,  and  then  determine  in  100  c.  c,  after  addition  of  powdered  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  the  remainder  of  the  arsenious  acid  left  in  it.  Deduct 
the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  consumed  in  the  last  part  of  the  process^ 
multiplied  by  3  (as  only  100  of  the  300  c.  c.  have  been  operated  upon), 
from  that  which  corresponds  to  the  entire  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  used 
in  the  process :  the  remainder  expresses  &e  quantity  of  iodine  solution 
corresponding  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in  the  analysed 
fluid.  In  making  the  calculation,  bear  in  mind  that  2  eq.  iodine  here 
correspond  to  3  eq.  H  S,  since  1  eq.  As  O,  decomposes,  on  the  one  hand^ 
3  H  S,  producing  As  S,  and  3  H  O,  and  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  2  eq. 
iodine  for  its  conversion  into  arsenic  acid. 

Very  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  cannot  be  analysed  by 
this  method,  as  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  separating  from  them  takes  a  long 
time  to  deposit,  and  a  minute  portion  of  it  invariably  remains  in  solution.^ 

c.  Mix  the  sulphuretted  fiuid  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  arsenite  of 
soda,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  allow  to  deposit,  and  determine  the  sul- 
phide of  arsenic  as  directed  §  1 27.  K  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  the  analysed  fluid  is  moderately  large,  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  accurate  (compare  Expt.  No.  91);  but  in  the  case  of  very 
dilute  solutions,  the  reisults  are  too  low,  as  a  little  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
remains  in  solution.  Hence,  in  my  analysis  of  the  Weilbach  water,  this 
method  gave  only  0006621  and  0006604  per  1000,  whilst  water  taken 
from  the  well  at  the  same  time,  and  determined  with  iodine,  gave  0*007025 
of  H  S  per  1000.  Instead  of  arsenious  acid,  solution  of  chloride  of  copper 
or  a  solution  of  silver  may  be  employed  as  precipitant,  and  the  sulphur 
determined  in  the  sulphide  of  copper  as  sulphate  of  baryta  (see  II.),  or 
in  the  sulphide  of  silver  as  chloride  of  silver.  The  results  obtained  by 
precipitating  with  chloride  of  copper  are  also  too  low,  in  the  case  of  very 
dilute  fluids.  As  r^^ards  precipitation  by  silver  solution,  I  cannot  yet 
speak  from  actual  experience.  Ltte  ||  recommends  solution  of  chloride  of 
silver  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  as  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

For  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  the  method  a  wiU  always  answer 
best,  unless  presence  of  hyposulphites  should  impair  its  accuracy. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.,  102,  186. 

f  Id  thiB  conorauon  I  would  reoommend,  in  cases  where  the  sulpharetted  water 
contaiofl  bicarbonate  of  soda,  to  add  to  the  ordinary  water  an  equal  quantity  of  this 
nit,  BB  ita  presenoe  has  a  slight  influence  on  the  appearance  of  the  final  reaction. 

X  A  solution  containing  in  the  litre  O'OOS  H  S  did  not  give  with  a  solution  of  arse- 
niotii  add  in  hydrechlorio  add,  a  precipitate  admitting  of  filtration  till  after  the  lapse 

of  twelve  horns. 

II  Comp.  rend.  43,  765. 
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d»  1£  tlie  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  lai^ 
quantities  are  to  be  determined,  the  best  way  is  to  conduct  it  first  through 
several  bulbed  U-tabes  (fig.  74,  p.  315),  containing  an  alkaline  solution 
of  arsenite  of  soda,  then  through  a  tube  connected  with  the  exit  of  the  last 
U-tube,  which  contains  pieces  of  glass  moistened  with  solution  of  soda ;  to 
mix  the  fluids  afterwards,  and  proceed  as  in  &  or  c.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  to  determine  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in 
a  large  amount  of  air,  &c.,  it  is  well  to  pass  the  gaseous  mixture  in  question 
in  separate  small  bubbles  through  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide 
of  potassium,  of  known  volume  and  strength,  which  is  contained  in  a  long 
glass  tube  fixed  in  an  inclined  position  and  protected  against  sun-light 
The  fi*ee  iodine  remaining  is  finally  estimated  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
liyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146) ;  the  difference  gives  us  the  quantity  of  iodine 
which  has  been  converted  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  hydriodic  acid, 
and  consequently  corresponds  to  ^  amount  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
present.  The  voliune  of  the  gaseous  mixture  may  be  known  by  measuring 
the  water  which  has  escaped  from  the  aspirator  used.  The  arrangement  of 
the  absorption  tube  is  the  same  as  is  figured  in  connexion  with  the  deter- 
mination of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  (§  275,  at  the  end).  The  thin  glass 
tube  conducting  the  gas  into  the  absorption  tube,  however,  must  not  be 
provided  with  an  india-rubber  elongation. 

n.  Separation  and  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Sulphides. 

A.  Methods  based  on  the  Conversion  of  the  Sulphue  into 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

1.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way, 

a.  Oxidation  by  A  IkalineNitrates  (applicable  to  all  compounds  of  sulphur). 
If  the  sulphides  do  not  lose  any  sulphur  on  heating,  mix  the  pulverized  and 
weighed  substance  with  3  parts  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  and  4  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  with  the  aid  of  a  rounded  glass  rod,  wipe  the  particles  of 
the  mixture  which  adhere  to  the  rod  carefully  off  against  some  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  add  this  to  the  mixture.  Heat  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
crucible  (which,  however,  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  process),  at  a 
gradually  increased  temperature  to  fusion ;  keep  the  mass  in  that  state  for 
some  time,  then  allow  it  to  cool,  heat  the  residue  with  "water,  filter,  and 
determine  in  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  as  alka- 
line sulphate,  the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in  §  132.  The  metal,  metallic 
oxide,  or  carbonate,  which  remains  undissolved,  is  determined,  according 
to  circumstances,  either  by  direct  weighing  or  in  some  other  suitable  way. 
In  the  presence  of  lead,  before  filtering,  pass  carbonic  acid  through  the 
solution  of  the  fused  mass,  to  precipitate  the  small  quantity  of  that  metal 
which  has  passed  into  the  alkaline  solution. 

Should  liie  sulphides,  on  the  contrary,  lose  sulphur  on  heating,  the  finely 
powdered  compound  is  mixed  with  4  parts  carbonate  of  soda,  8  parts 
nitre,  and  24  parts  pure  and  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the 
process  otherwise  conducted  as  sdready  given. 

h.  Oxidation  by  Chlorate  of  Potassa,  The  oxidation  of  sulphides  by  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  repeatedly 
recommended.  There  is  this  advantage  in  connexion  with  it,  viz.,  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  fused  mass  may  be  more  readily  converted  into 
pure  sulphate  of  baryta  than  when  nitrates  are  present ;  on  the  other  hand, 
— at  least  with  the  proportions  usually  recommended:  1  part  sulphide, 
3  parts  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  3  parts  carbonate  of  soda  (or  4  parts  mixed 
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carboDAteB) — the  process  is  attended  with  the  inconvenience  thai  many  sul~ 
phide^  e.g.,  iahlerz  and  sulphide  of  andmony,  occasion  veiy  violent 
eipIoaioDs.*  Also,  with  many  sulphides,  t.g.,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  the 
decomposition  is  not  complete  (Pr.  Mobk).  In  these  two  respects  there- 
fore we  must  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  tliis  method. 

c.  Oxidation  by  Chlorine  Gaa  (after  Bebzelids  and  H.  Bose,  ei^tedally 
miCable  for  sulphosalts  of  complicated  composition)- 

Tbe  following  apparatus,  or  one  of  similar  construction,  is  used : — 


Fig.  76. 

A  is  the  evolutioQ  flaak,|  B  contains  concentrated  aulphunc  acid,  C 
chloride  of  calcium,  D  the  substance,  E  is  the  receiver  containing  w8t«r 
(or — in  the  presence  of  antimony — a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid),  /"  is  a  U-tuT>e  also  containing  water,  G  conducts  the 
escaping  chlorine  into  a  carboy  filled  with  moist  hydrate  of  lime. 

When  the  apparatus  is  arranged,  the  sulphide  to  be  examined  is  weighed    . 
in  a  narrow  glaas  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  and  subsequently  cautiously 
transferred  firom  this  tube  to  the  bulb,  in  the 
manner  illustrated  by  fig.  76,  bo  as  to  prevent 
any  portion  of  the  substance  getUng  into  the 
ends  of  the  bulb-tube. 

When  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  chlorine, 
I)  is  connected  with  C,  and  the  chlorine  is 
allowed  to  act  on  the  sulphide,  at  first  without 
the  aid  of  heat  When  no  fiirther  alteration 
is  observed — the  receiver  E  being  full  of  chlo-  Fig.  78. 

rine— a  very  gentle  heat  is  applied  to  the  bulb, 

*  AmuO.  d.  Cham.  d.  Phann.  107,  IZS. 
i- Fanrkper/M^j'nildmiitiira  of  15  pfirta  of  BuIphurioacidandSI  of  water,  over  . 
ma  of  1 S  part*  of  (^lofide  oF  (odium  and  IS  of  fatiy  pomlernJ  binoiiile  of  manguieae, 
■Dd  ihike,  when  a  itead;  evalutioii  of  chlorine  inll  at  onoa  bs^n,  which,  whan  it 
>how<  ugna  <Ef  (UckeniDg,  maf  be  promoted  by  a  gentle  heat. 

II.  Z 
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care  being  taken  also  to  keep  the  tube  0  warm,  securing  it  thus  from  being 
stopped  up  by  the  sublimate  of  a  volatile  chloride.  The  sulphide  is  com- 
pletelj  decomposed  by  the  chlorine,  the  metals  being  conyerted  into  chlo- 
rides, which  partly  remain  in  the  bulb,  partly — (viz.  the  volatile  ones,  as 
chloride  of  antimony,  chloride  of  arsenic,  chloride  of  mercury) — ^pass  over 
into  the  receiver ;  die  sulphur  combines  with  the  chlorine  to  chloride  of 
sulphur,  which  passes  over  into  Ej  where,  coming  in  contact  with  water 
it  decomposes  with  the  latter,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  The  hyposulphurous  acid 
decomposes  again  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid,  which  latter  is  at  last, 
by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  water  in  Ej  converted  into  sulphuric  acicL 
The  final  result  of  the  decomposition  is  consequently  sidphuric  acid  and  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  separated  sulphur.  The  operation  is  concluded 
when  no  more  products — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  the  complete  expulsion  of  which  need  not  be  awaited — pass  over 
from  the  bulb.  Heat  is  iken  applied  to  the  bulb-tube,  proceeding  from 
the  bulb  towards  the  bend,  so  as  to  force  all  the  chloride  of  sulphur  and 
the  volatile  metallic  chlorides  to  pass  over  into  E^  or  at  least  to  occupy 
the  end  pf  the  bulb-tube. 

The  apparatus  is  left  undisturbed  a  short  time  longer,  after  whidi  tlie 
tube  is  cut  off  under  the  bend  at  0,  and  the  separated  end^  which  geneEally 
contains  a  portion  of  the  volatile  chlorides,  dosed  by  inverting  over  it  a 
glass-tube  sealed  at  one  end  and  moistened  inside.  The  whole  is  now 
allowed  to  stand  24  hoiurs,  to  allow  the  volatile  chlorides  to  absorb  moisture, 
which  will  render  them  soluble  in  water  without  generating  heat  The 
metallic  chlorides  in  the  cut-off  end  of  the  tube  are  then  dissolved  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  end  is  rinsed,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  tubes  E  and  F;  3.  very  gentle  heat  is  now  applied  untU  the 
free  chlorine  is  expelled,  and  the  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
sulphur  has  solidified.  The  sulphur  is  filtere4  off  on  a  weighed  filter, 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  chloride  of 
barium  (§  132),  by  which  operation  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  sul- 
phur is  determined  which  has  been  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The 
fiuid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta  contains,  besides  the  excess  of 
chloride  of  barium  added,  also  the  volatile  metallic  chlorides ;  which  latter 
are  finally  determined  in  it  by  the  proper  methods,  which  will  be  found  in 
Section  V. 

The  chloride  remaining  in  the  bidb-tube  is  either  at  once  weighed  aa 
such  (chloride  of  silver,  chloride  of  lead),  or  where  this  is  impracticable — 
as  in  the  case  of  copper,  for  instance,  which  remains  partly  as  subchloride 
partly  as  chloride — it  is  dissolved  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid,  or  some  other  suitable  solvent,  and  the  metal  or  metals  in  the 
solution  are  determined  by  the  methods  already  described,  or  which  will 
be  found  in  Section  V.  To  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
bulb-tube  containing  the  chloride  of  silver  or  chloride  of  lead,  it  is  advisable 
to  reduce  the  chlorides  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  dissolve  the  metals  in 
nitric  acid. 

d.  Oxidation  by  Oxide  of  Mercury  {after  Buksen). 

This  method,  which  will  be  found  in  detail  under  ''  the  determination 
of  sulphur  in  organic  bodies"  (§  188,  a,  4),  is  particularly  suited  to  the 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  volatile  compounds,  or  in  substances  which  when 
heated  lose  sulphur. 
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2.  Methdds  in  the  Wet  Wcuf. 

a.  Oxidation  of  the  Sulphur  hy  Adda  yielding  Oxygen,^ 

a.  Weigh  the  finelj  pulyerized  sulphide  in  a  small  glass  tube  sealed  at 
one  end,  and  drop  the  tube  into  a  tolerably  capacious  strong  bottle  with 
glass  stopper,  which  contains  red  ihming  nitric  acid  (perfectly  free  from 
sulphuric  acid)  in  more  than  sufficient  quanti^  to  effect  the  decomposition 
of  the  sulphide.  Inunediately  after  having  dropped  in  the  tube,  close  the 
bottle.  When  the  action,  which  is  very  impetuous  at  first,  has  somewhat 
abated,  shake  the  bottle  a  little ;  as  soon  as  this  operation  ceases  to  cause 
renewed  reaction,  and  the  f\ime8  in  the  flask  have  condensed,  take  out  the 
stopper,  rinse  this  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  letting  the  rinsings  run  into  the 
bottle,  and  then  heat  the  latter  gently. 

€ui.  The  whole  of  the  Sulphur  has  been  oxidized^  the  Fluid  is  perfectly 
ciear.^ 

Dilute  with  much  water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  as 
directed  in  §  132.  Do  not  neglect  to  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with 
hot  water,  and  to  ascertain,  after  weighing,  whether  it  is  absolutely  in- 
soluble in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Separate  the  bases  in  the  filtrate  firom 
the  excess  of  the  salt  of  baryta  by  the  proper  methods,  which  will  be 
found  in  Section  Y.  If  any  considerable  amount  of  nitric  acid  has  been 
used,  evaporate  the  excess  of  the  same  afler  addition  of  some  nitrate  of 
potassa,  before  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid. 

hb.   Undissolved  Sulphur  floats  th  Vie  Fluid, 

Add  chlorate  of  potassa  in  small  portions,  or  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  digest  some  time  on  a  water-bath.  This  process  will  often  succeed  in 
dissolving  the  whole  of  the  sulphur.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  and 
the  undi^lved  sulphur  appear  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  dilute  with  water, 
collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  carefblly,  dry,  and  weigh.  After  weighing, 
ignite  the  whole,  or  a  poition  of  it,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  perfectly 
pure.  If  a  fixed  residue  remains  (consisting  commonly  of  quartz,  gangue, 
&C.,  but  possibly  also  of  sulphate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  baryta,  &c.),  deduct 
its  weight  from  that  of  the  impure  sulphur.  In  the  filtered  fiuid  deter- 
mine £e  sulphuric  acid  as  in  aa,  calculate  the  sulphur  in  it,  and  add  the 
aniount  to  that  of  the  undissolved  sulphur.  If  the  residue  left  upon  the 
ignition  of  the  undissolved  sulphur  contains  an  insoluble  sulphate,  decom- 
pose this  as  directed  in  §  132,  and  add  the  sulphur  foimd  in  it  to  the 
principal  amount. 

In  the  presence  of  bismuth,  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  not  advisable,  as  chlorine  interferes  with  the  determi- 
nation of  bismuth. 

jd.  Mix  the  finely  pulverized  metallic  sulphide,  in  a  dry  fiask,  by  shaking, 
vith  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa  (firee  from  sulphiuric  acid),  and  add  ^ 

moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  portions.  Cover  the  fiask 
with  a  watch-glass,  or  with  an  inverted  small  fiask.  When  the  whole  of 
the  chk>rate  of  potassa  is  decomposed,  heat  gently,  finally  on  the  water-bath, 
until  the  fluid  smells  no  longer  of  chlorine.     Proceed  now  as  directed  in  a, 

*  Id  presence  of  leftd,  baiyta^  BtrontU,  lime^  tin,  and  antimony,  method  h  is  pro-  .  y^?,  • 

ferable  to  a. 

^r  This  can  of  ootirse  be  the  case  only  in  absence  of  metals  forming  insolnble  salts 
with  solphuric  acid.  If  snch  metals  are  present,  proceed  as  in  66,  as  it  is  in  that  case 
lea  easy  to  judge  whether  complete  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  has  been  attained. 

z2 
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aa^  or  hb,  according  to  whether  the  sulphur  is  completely  dissolved  or  not. 
In  the  latter  case  you  must  of  course  immediately  dilute  and  filter.  The 
oxidation  of  the  sulphur  may  be  efiEected  also  by  heating  with  ordinary 
nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa. 

y.  Strong  nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  also  often  used  instead  of  the  oxidizing 
agents  named  in  a  and  /3 ;  however,  with  this  the  complete  conversion  of 
the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  succeeds  more  rarely. 

b.  Oxidation  of  the  Sulphur  by  Chlorine  in  AUcaUne  Solution  (after 
RivoT,  Beudant,  and  Daguin.  Smtable  also  for  determining  the  sulphtir 
in  the  crude  article*). 

Heat  the  very  finely  pulverized  sulphide  or  crude  sulphur,  for  several 
hours  with  solution  of  potassa,  free  from  sulphuric  acid  (which  dissolves 
free  sulphur,  as  well  as  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony),  and  then 
conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid.  This  speedily  oxidizes  the  sulphur ;  the 
sulphuric  acid  formed  combines  with  the  potassa  to  sulphate,  whidi  dis- 
solves in  the  fiuid,  whilst  the  metals  converted  into  oxides  remain  undis- 
solved. Filter,  acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid  firom  it  by  chloride  of  barium  (§  132).  Arsenic  and  antimony  pass 
into  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  form  of  acids,  but  not  so  lead,  which  is 
converted  into  binoxide,  and  remains  completely  undissolved.  This 
method  is,  therefore,  particularly  suitable  in  presence  of  sulphide  of 
lead.  In  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  potassa  is  formed  at 
first,  and  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which,  if  the  action  of  the 
chlorine  is  allowed  to  continue,  will  be  converted  into  ferrate  of  potassa. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  fiuid  commences  to  acquire  a  red  tint,  the 
transmission  of  chlorine  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  fiuid  gently  heated 
for  a  few  moments  with  powdered  quartz,  to  decompose  the  ferric  acid. 

It  occasionally  happens,  more  particularly  in  presence  of  sand,  iron 
p3nrites,  oxide  of  copper,  &c.,  that  the  process  i^  attended  with  impetuous 
disengagement  of  oxygen,  which  almost  completely  prevents  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  chlorine.  However,  this  accident  may  be  guarded  against  by 
reducing  the  substances  to  be  analysed  to  the  very  finest  powder. 

£,  Methods   Based   on    the    Conversion  of*  the   Sulphur    into 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  or  a  Metallic  Sulphide. 

a.  The  determination  of  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  soluble  in  water  is  best  efiected — ^provided 
they  are  free  fix>m  excess  of  sulphur — by  I.,  b  or  c.  The  bases  are 
conveniently  estimated  in  a  separate  portion,  which  is  decomposed  by 
evaporation  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or — when  none  but 
alkali-metals  are  present — by  ignition  with  5  parts  of  chloride  of  anmio- 
nium  in  a  porcehun  crucible.  If  the  said  compounds  contain  excess  of 
sulphur  they  should  be  oxidized  either  by  chlorine  in  alkaline  solution,  or 
treated  according  to  ^,  c,  or  C ;  if  they  contain  hyposulphite  or  sulphite, 
proceed  according  to  §  168. 

b.  The  sulphur  contained  in  alkaline  fluids  as  monosulphide  or  hydro- 
sulphate  of  the  sulphide  may  also  be  determined  directly  by  volumetric 
analysis,  by  means  of  a  standard  ammoniacal  zinc  or  silver  solution.  The 
former  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphide  of  the  alkali-metal  until  a 
drop  coming  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  alkaline  solution  of  leadf  on  filter 

*  Conipt,  Rend,  87|  885 ;  Joam.  f.  pnkt.  Chem.  61,  ISi. 
f  JiiUde  hj  mixing  sugar  of  lead,  Bochelle  aatt  and  solution  of  soda. 
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'JK^,  HO  loiiger  produces  a  black  line  (Pr.  Mohr.*     See  also  §  248,  1,  d^ 

^  me  end).      Or  the  latter  reagent  is  added  to  the  fluid — ^previously  mixed 

nVii  ammonia  and  warmed — till  a  further  addition  of  silver  solution  to 

altered  portion  only  gives  a  trifling  turbidity  (Lestelle).     The  methods 

are  especially  adapted  to  technical  purposes,  e,g.,  for  the  estimation  of  the 

sulphide  of  sodium  in  soda  lies,  &c, 

c.lfaU  the  sulphur  can  be  expelled  from  the  substance  in  the  form  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  heating  vrith  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphide 
may  be  heated  in  a  small  flask  with  the  concentrated  acid  to  complete  de- 
composition and  expulsion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen — ^the  latter  being 
determined  according  to  I.,  d,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  arsenite  of 
soda.  If  the  substance  is  a  fluid,  tiie  apparatus  on  p.  301  (for  the  expul* 
aon  of  carbonic  acid)  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  disengagement  of  the 
aolphuretted  hydrogen.  In  the  case  of  polysulphides,  the  sulphur  sepa- 
rated in  the  evolution  flask  is  filtered  off  and  weighed. 

^.  Method  Based  on  the  Separation  and  Weighing  of  the  Sulphur. 

The  following  process  has  been  advantageously  employed  by  M.  MoR- 
TBEUxf  for  the  estimation  of  sulphur  in  alkaline  polysulphides : — 

Extract  10  grm.  with  boiled  water,  make  the  filtrate  up  by  washing  to 
100  grm.  or  c.  c,  and  transfer  10  grm.  or  c.  c.  (which  contain  the  soluble 
part  of  1  grm.  of  the  substance)  to  a  burette,  with  a  glass  cock,  of  40  to 
45  c.  c.  capacity,  whose  exit  is  cut  off  obliquely  and  also  narrow.  Now 
add,  shaking  the  closed  burette  from  time  to  time,  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
iodide  of  potassium  (1  part  iodine,  1  part  iodide  of  potassium,  5  parts 
water)  tiU  it  just  ceases  to  be  decolorized,  and  a  portion  of  the  fluid  ceases 
to  brown  a  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  saturated  with  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  dned.  Add  8 — 10  c.  c.  bisulphide  of  carbon,  close  the 
burette,  place  the  finger  on  the  stopper  and  shake.  Hold  the  burette  for 
some  time  inverted,  then  turn  it  round,  and  run  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
solution  of  the  sulphur  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  into  a  weighed  dish,  add  a 
fresh  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  the  burette,  mix,  run  the  bisul- 
phide again  into  the  dish  and  repeat  the  operation  once  more.  After  the 
eTaporation  of  the  bisulphide  the  residual  sulphur  is  weighed.  ' 

third  group, 
nitric  acid. chloric  acid. 

§    149. 

1.  Nitric  Acid. 
L  Determnation. 

Free  nitric  acid  in  a  solution  containing  no  other  acid  is  determined 
most  simply  in  the  volimietric  way,  by  neutralizing  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  soda  of  known  strength  (comp.  Special  Part,  "  Acidimetry ").  The 
following  method  also  effects  the  same  purpose :  mix  the  solution  with 
baryta  water,  until  the  reaction  is  just  alkaline,  evaporate  slowly  in  the 
air,  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  residue  with  water,  filter  the  solution 
which  has  ceased  to  be  alkaline,  wash  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  excess  of  the 
baryta  water,  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate,  and  determine  in  the  fluid 
the  baryta  as  directed  in  §  101.  Calculate  for  each  1  eq.  baryta  1  eq.  nitric 

*  Lehrbuoh  der  TStrirmetbode,  2**  Aufl.  879. 
t  ZeitHohrift  fttr  analyt  Gbem.  1.  890. 
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acid.  Lastiiy,  free  nitric  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  a  simple  fnanner 
by  supersaturating  with  ammonia,  evaporating  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish, 
drying  the  residue  at  1 10**  to  120'',  and  weighing  the  NH^  O,  N  O^  (Schatf- 

OOTSCH). 

II.  Separatum  of  nitric  add  from  the  hoses,  and  determincOian  of  t^ 
acid  in  nitrtUes. 

The  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  nitrates  is  an  important  and  occa- 
sionally a  difficult  problem,  which  has  of  late  years  much  occupied  the 
attention  of  chemists.  Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  method  may 
be  selected,  it  should  always  first  be  tried  repeatedly  upon  weighed  quan- 
tities of  a  pure  nitrate,  that  some  fiuniliarity  with  the  details  of  these 
rather  complicated  processes  may  be  acquired.  Considering  the  great 
number  of  methods  that  have  been  proposed,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  de- 
scribing the  simplest  and  the  best 

a.  Methods  hosed  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Acid  in  the  Dry  Way. 

a.  In  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  or  the  earths,  the  determination  of  nitric 
acid  may  be  effected  by  simple  ignition  of  the  anhydrous  compound.  If 
we  are  certain  that  the  oxides  remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which  tliey 
were  contained  in  the  decomposed  salt,  the  loss  of  weight  indicates  at  onet 
the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  present. 

/).  In  the  case  of  nitrates,  whose  residue  on  ignition  has  no  constant 
composition,  or  by  whose  ignition  the  crucible  is  much  attacked  (alkaline 
and  alkaline  earthy  nitrates),  fuse  the  substance  (which  must  be  anhydrous 
and  also  free  from  organic  and  other  volatile  bodies)  with  a  non-volatile 
fiux,  and  estimate  the  nitric  acid  fi^m  the  loss.  The  following  bodies  hare 
been  proposed  as  fluxes : — ^vitrified  borax,  by  v.  Schafpootsch*  (3  parts  of 
borax-glass  to  1  part  of  the  nitrate),  bichromate  of  potassa,  by  PsBZOzt 
(2  parts  to  1  of  nitrate),  and  silicic  acid,  by  Reich.  J  All  three  yield  satis- 
factory results,  when  the  experiments  are  performed  with  careful  regard  to 
l^e  peculiarities  of  the  individual  fluxes.  |  Silicic  acid  is  the  best,  as  it  may 
be  readily  procured,  and  the  execution  is  the  most  easy  and  the  most  cer- 
tain to  succeed.  I  shall  describe  the  method  in  its  application  to  nitrate  of 
potassa  or  soda. 

Fuse  the  latter  at  a  low  temperature,  pour  out  on  to  a  warm  porcelain 
dish,  powder  and  dry  again  before  weighing.  Now  transfer  to  a  platinum 
crucible  2  to  3  grm.  powdered  quartz,  ignite  well  and  weigh  after  cooling. 
Add  about  0*5  grm.  of  the  salt  prepared  as  above,  mix  well,  and  con- 
vince yourself  by  the  balance  that  nothing  has  been  lost  during  mixing. 
The  covered  crucible  is  then  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  (just  visible 
by  day)  for  half  an  hour,'  and  weighed  after  cooling  with  the  cover. 
The  loss  of  weight  represents  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Sulphates 
or  chlorides  are  not  decomposed  at  the  given  temperature ;  if  a  higher 
heat  be  appHed,  the  latter  may  volatilize.  The  action  of  reducing 
gases  must  be  avoided.  The  test-analyses,  conmiunicated  by  Reich  (loc, 
cit)f  as  well  as  those  performed  in  my  own  laboratory,^  gave  very  satiafiM- 
tory  results. 

*  Fogg.  Annal.  57,  260. 

t  Repertoire  de  Chini.  appliqude,  1861,  268 ;  ZeitBchiifl  f.  SBalyt.  Chem.  1,  85. 

t  Berg-und  Httttenmiumische  Zeitschrif^  1861,  No.  21 ;   Zeitechrift  t  analyt 
Chem.  1,  86. 

Q  ZeitMhrifi  t  aoalyt  Chem.  1,  181.  K  Ibid.  1,  184. 
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h.  Method  hosed  on  the  distillation  of  the  Hydrate  of  Nitric  Add. 
All  nitrates  may  be  decomposed  bj  difltiUation  with  moderately  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  passing  into  the  receiver  may  then  be  de- 
termined, according  to  I.,  volumetrically  or  gravimetrically.  ,This  process, 
onginaliy  recommended  by  Gladstone,*  has  been  lately  carefully  studied 
by  H.  Rose  and  EiNKENER.f  1  to  2  grm.  of  the  nitrate  should  be  treated 
with  a  cooled  mixture  of  1  yolume  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  2  volumes 
water.  For  1  grm.  nitre  take  5  c.  c.  sulphuric  acid  and  10  c.  c.  water.  The 
distillation  may  be  performed  either  with  a  thermometer  at  160®  to  170°  in 
a  panffin  or  sand-bath  (duration  of  the  distillation  for  1  to  2  grm.  nitre, 
3  to  4  hours),  or  in  vcumoy  with  the  use  of  a  water-bath.  T?he  latter  pro- 
ceas  is  the  best.  In  the  iformer,  the  neck  of  the  tubulated  retort  (whidi  is 
drawn  out  and  bent  down)  is  connected  with  a  bulbed  U-tabe|  containing 
a  measured  quantity  of  normal  soda  or  potassa  solution  (§  215).  The  dis- 
tillation in  vacuo  may  be  conducted,  without  the  use  of  an  air-pump, 
according  to  Finkener,  as  follows :  transfer  the  measured  quantity  of  water 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  tubulated  retort,  and  the  necessary 
quantity  of  standard  potaissia  or  soda  solution  diluted  to  80  c.  c,  to  a  flask 
with  a  narrow  neck  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity.  Then,  by  means  of  an 
india-rubber  tube,  cohnect  the  flask  wilih  \Ake  retort  ait-tight,  so  that  the 
drawn-out  point  of  the  lattet  ih&f  extend  tb  the  body  of  the  flask,  and 
— ^with  tubiilure  opeli — ^heat  the  contents  o£  the  retort  and  of  the  flask  to 
boiling.  When  ^e  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  apparatus  by  long 
boiling,  transfer  the  salt  (weighed  in  a  small  tube)  to  the  retort  through 
the  tubulure,  close  the  latter  immediately,  and  at  the  same  time  take  away 
tiie  lamp.  The  retort  is  then  heated  with  k  water-bath,  the  flask  being 
kept  cool.  The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  that  has  passed  over  is  finally- 
ascertained  by  determining  the  still  free  alkali  with  standard  acid.  If  it 
is  suspected  that  all  the  nitric  acid  has  not  been  driven  into  the  receiver 
by  one  distillation,  you  may — ^by  heating  the  flask  and  cooling  the  retort — 
distil  the  Water  back  into  the  latter,  and  then  the  distillation  flrbm  the 
retort  may  be  repeated.  The  distillate  thus  obtained  is  always  free  from 
milphuric  acid,  hence  tiie  results  are  tery  exact.  The  base  remains  as 
sulphate  in  the  retort.  In  the  piesence  of  chloride  add  to  the  contents  df 
the  retort  a  sofBeiency  of  dissolved  sulphate  of  silver,  or — -when  much 
chloride  is  present — ^moist  oxide  of  silver.  The  nitric  ifUsid  is  then  obtained 
entirely  free  froiU  chlc^rih^; 

c.  Methods  based  on  the  decomposition  of  Nitrates  by  Alkalies  and 
Alkaline  Earths. 

a.  Nltraties,  wliose  bases  are  completely  separated  by  caustic  6T  car- 
bonated alkalies — ^provided  basic  salts  are  not  precipitated  at  the  same 
time — ^may  be  analysed  by  simple  boiliUg  with  ah  excess  of  standard 
potassa  or  soda  or  their  carbonates.  After  cooling,  dilute  to  ^  or  ^  litre, 
mix,  allow  to  settle,  draw  off  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  clear  fluid,  de- 
termine the  free  alkali  remaining  in  it,  and  calculate  therefh)m  the  amoimt 
consumed  by  the  nitric  acid.  This  process  was  einployed  by  Langer  and 
Wawkikiewicz,||  but  was,  however,  already  known.  Hates  obtained 
with  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  bismuth  good  results ;  but  with  dubnitrate 

*  Chem.  Gtt.  1864,  p.  898.  f  Zeitsohrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1^  809. 

t  The  bulbed  U-tabe  will  be  found  figured  §  187. 
U  AimaL  d«  Chem.  a.  Phann.  117,  280. 
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of  mercury  (naing  carbonate  of  soda)  the  results  were  not  so  satisfac- 
tory.* 

fi.  In  nitrates,  whose  bases  are  precipitated  by  hydrate  of  baryta  or 
lime,  or  by  their  carbonates  (or  by  sulphide  of  barium),  the  nitric  acid 
may  be  estimated  with  great  accuracy  by  filtering,  after  precipitation  has 
be^  effected,  warm  or  cold,  passing  carbonic  acid  through  the  filtrate,  if 
necessary,  till  all  the  baryta  is  precipitated,  warming,  filtering,  and  deter- 
mining the  baryta  in  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid.  1  eq.  of  the  same  cor- 
responds to  1  eq.  nitric  acid. 

d,  Methods  based  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  Nitric  Acid  by  ProUn 
chloride  of  Iron, 
a.  PELOUZsf  was  the  first  to  turn  the  action  of  firee  nitric  acid  upon  pro- 
tochloride  of  iron  to  account  for  the  determination  of  nitric  acid.     The 
decomposition  is  as  follows : 

6FeCl  +  KO,NO,  +  4Ha  =  4HO  +  KCl  +  3Fe,Cl,  +  NO,. 

In  Pblouze's  method  a  known  quantity  of  protochloride  of  iron  in 
excess  is  used,  and  the  portion  which  remains  unchanged  determined  by 
permanganate.  His  method  of  operating  is  given  in  the  note  ;^  it  giyes  occa- 
sionally satisfactory  results,  but  can  never  be  relied  on,  in  which  view  all 
agree  who  have  subjected  die  question  to  a  critical  examination  (compare 
Fb.  Mohr,||  and  Abel  and  Bloxam^.  The  results  of  numerous  experiments 
made  in  my  own  laboratory  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  causes  of  the  defectiveness  of  the 
method : — 

a.  Action  of  the  air  upon  the  nitric  oxide  present  in  the  fiask  together 
with  aqueous  vapor,  which  leads  to  the  re-formation  of  nitric  acid ;  this  may 
be  held  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  method. 

b.  Incomplete  expulsion  of  the  nitric  oxide  from  the  fluid,  which  leads 
to  the  reduction  of  a  larger  amount  of  permanganate  than  corresponds  to 
the  protochloride  of  iron ;  this  is  to  be  apprehended  only  in  the  case  of 
dilute  solutions. 

c.  Escape  of  nitric  acid  before  it  has  acted  upon  the  protochloride  of 
iron;  this  is  to  be  apprehended  in  cases  where  the  fluid,  after  addition  of 
the  nitrate,  is  boiled  very  rapidly,  and  the  excess  of  protochloride  of  iron 
is  comparatiTdy  mnalL 

d.  Occasionally  also  loss  of  iron,  owing  to  want  of  proper  care  in 
boiling,  and  to  be  apprehended  more  especially  if  part  of  the  protochlo- 
ride of  iron  deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  above  the  fluid,  in  the 
solid  state. 

I  have  succeeded  in  modifying  Pelouze's  process  so  as  to  avoid  aU  these 
sources  of  error,  and  to  obtain  perfectly  accurate  and  reliable  results.  My 
process  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

*  H.  Rooe,  Zeitwhrift  f.  Analyt.  Chem.  1,  806. 
t  Jouni.  f.  pnkt.  Chem.  40,  824. 
t  Dissolve  2  grm.  piaDoforte  wire  in  80 — 100  o.  o.  pure  oonoentrated  hydroohloiio 
acid,  with  the  tld  of  heat,  in  a  flaak  holding  about  150  o.  c,  which  is  cloeed  by  a  ooik 
with  a  glass  tube  fitted  in  it.  When  the  wire  is  dissolved,  add  1*2  grm.  of  the  nitnte 
of  potassa  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  another  nitrate  to  be  analysed,  replace  tlie 
cork,  and  heat  rapidly  to  boiling.  After  6  or  6  minutes,  pour  the  fluid,  which 
has  now  again  cleared,  into  a  larger-sized  flask,  dilute  largely  with  water,  and  pro- 
ceed as  directed  §  112,  2,  a. 

II  Lehrbuch  der  Utrirmethode,  I.,  216. 
4  Quart  Joum.  of  Chem.  Soc.  ix.  p.  97* 
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Select  a  tabulated  retort  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity,  witb  a  long  neck, 
and  fix  it  ao  that  the  latter  is  inclined  a  little  upwards.  Introduce  into 
the  body  of  the  retort  about  1-5  grm.  fine  pianoforte  wire,  accurately 
weighed,  and  add  about  30  or  40  c.  c.  pure  faming  hydrochloric  acid. 
Conduct  now  through  the  tubulure,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  reaching 
only  about  2  cm.  into  the  retort,  hydrogen  gas  washed  by  solution  of 
potaasa,  or  pure  carbonic  acid,  and  connect  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  a 
U-tabe  containing  some  water.  Place  the  body  of  the  retort  on  a  water- 
bath,  and  heat  gently  until  the  iron  is  dissolved.  Let  the  contents  of  the 
retort  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas  or  carbonic  acid ;  increase  the 
latter,  and  drop  in,  through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  into  the  body,  a  small 
tube  containing  a  weighed  portion  of  the  nitrate  under  examination,  which 
shonld  not  contain  more  than  about  0-200  grm.  of  nitric  acid.  After  re- 
storing the  connexion  between  the  neck  and  the  U-tube,  heat  the  contents 
of  the  retort  in  the  water-bath  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  remove 
the  water-bath,  heat  with  the  lamp  to  boiling,  until  the  fluid,  to  which  the 
nitric  oxide  had  imparted  a  dark  tint,  shows  the  color  of  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  and  continue  boiling  for  some  minutes  longer.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  give  the  fluid  an  occasional  shake,  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  dry  salt 
on  the  sides  of  the  retort.  Before  you  discontinue  boiling,  increase  the 
current  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  no  air  may  enter  through 
the  U-tube  when  the  lamp  is  removed.  Let  the  contents  cool  in  the  cur- 
rent of  gas,  dilute  copiously  with  water,  and  determine  the  iron  still  present 
as  protochJoride  by  permanganate  (see  Note,  p.  191) — 168  of  iron  con- 
verted by  the  nitric  acid  from  the  state  of  proto-  to  that  of  sesquichloride 
oorre^nd  to  54  of  nitric  acid.  My  test-analyses  of  pure  nitrate  ot 
potaaaa gave  100-1— 100-03— 10008,  and  100-5,  instead  of  100.* 

fi.  Since  we  have  learnt  how  to  measure  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  accu- 
ra<^  directly,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  convenient  and  exact,  not  (as  in  a)  to 
estimate  the  protoxide  of  iron  remaining  unoxidized  after  the  action  of  the 
nitric  add,  but,  as  C.  D.  BnAUNf  has  pointed  out,  to  determine  the  sesqui- 
oxide produced.  I  can  recommend  the  following  mode  of  operating  as 
the  best  Besides  the  requisites  for  measuring  sesquioxide  of  iron  by 
means  of  protochloride  of  tin,  given  p.  197,  you  must  have  an  acid  solution 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  is  conveniently  prepared  by  dissolving  100  grm. 
sulphate  of  iron  (as  free  as  possible  from  sesquioxide)  in  hydrochloric 
acid  of  1-10 — 1-12  sp.  gr.  to  500  c.  c.  As,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  this  solution  perfectly  free  from  sesquioxide,  the  small  quantity  of  the 
latter  present  is  determined  with  protochloride  of  tin  in  50  c.  c.  (p.  197). 

Transfer  the  weighed  nitrate,  together  with  50  c.  c.  (more  or  less  may  be 
rifled  according  to  circumstances)  of  the  acid  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
to  a  long-necked  flask,  fitted  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork.  The  latter 
carries  two  glass  tubes,  one  of  which  nearly  reaches  into  the  body  of  the 
fiask,  whUe  the  other  only  just  enters  it.  Pass  carbonic  through  the 
former,  then  heat,  at  first  gently,  gradually  to  boiling,  till  the  fluid  has 
lost  its  blackish  color,  and  has  taken  the  pure  tint  of  ^e  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  and  tiU  the  escaping  gas  ceases  to  blue  a  strip  of  paper  freshly  covered 
with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch-paste,  and  not  yet  dried.  Now  remove 
the  cork  with  the  tubes,  rinse  the  longer  one  if  necessary,  andafl^r  diluting 
"vith  an  equal  or  double  volume  of  water,  determine  the  sesquichloride 
present  according  to  p.  197.     The  cooling  (for  the  purpose  of  estimating 

*  Anoal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Fhann.  106,  217.  t  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  421. 
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the  small  exceas  of  tin  eolulion  witli  iodine)  is  sdntnbweanBly  conducted 
in  the  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  Deduct  from  the  prototmloride  of  dn  toed 
firet  the  amall  exceaa,  ascertained  b;  iodine  solution,  secondly  the  alight 
Amount,  oorreBponding  to  tlie  saaquioxide  cootained  in  the  50  c.  c  ol 
protoxide  of  irou  solution  employed ;  the  remainder  gives  the  iron  io  tb^ 
Besquioside  produced,  and,  if  diis  is  miUlJpIied  by  0321 43,  the  nitric  acid, 
^is  factor  is  obtained  thus: 

6  eq.  Fe  (168)  :  1  eq.  N  O,  (54)  : :  the  iron  present  as  sesquioxide  :  x 

It  will  be  seen  tLat  it  is  best,  once  for  all,  to  mvdtiply  the  known  qTian- 
tity  of  iron  in  10  c.  c.  of  die  solution  of  seequichloride  used  to  standardize 
the  tan  solution,  by  the  above  fector,  and  t»  mai^  the  product  on  the 
bottJe  as  the  corresponding  quantity  of  nitric  add.  Beeolta  perfectly 
■atisfiutory.* 

y.  SchlBsino's  method-t 

The  following  method,  employed  by  Schlosiso,  more  particularly  to 
determine  nitric  acid  in  tobacco,  and  which  affords  this  very  important 
advantage,  that  it  may  be  used  in  presence  of  organic  matter,  has 
successfully  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  numerous  and  searching  ex- 
periments. 


Kg.  77. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  Uie  apparatus  ebowu  in  Gg.  77. 

The  dissolved  nitrate  is  introduced  into  tlie  balloon  A,  whoee  drawn-ont 
neck  is  connected,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube  a,  with  a  narrow 
glass-tube  ft;  c  is  another  caoutchouc-tube  connected  with  b,  and  15  cm. 
long.  The  solution  of  the  salt,  which  must  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  ia 
boiled  down  to  a  small  volume,  the  aqueous  vapor  completely  ea^ielliDg 
the  air  &om  A  and  the  tubes ;  c  is  dipped  into  a  glass  contaimng  a  solu- 
tion of  protochloride  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  lamp  removed,  and 
the  receding  regulated  by  compressing  the  caoutchouc-tube  c  with  the 
fingers ;  when  the  iron  solution  is  nearly  absorbed,  some  hydrochloric  acid 
is  aUowed  to  recede,  three  or  four  times,  in  separat«  portions,  to  free  the 
tube  completely  from  protochloride  of  iron,  which  is  absolutely  aoceeaay. 
Before  air  can  force  its  way,  c  is  closed  by  an  iron  compreauon  clamp, 

1.  03, 112. 
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Spped  Qoder  the  mercnry  in  tiie  trongh,  and  Uie  end  placed  nnder  tiie' 
bdlJB,     The  lamp  is  now  replaced  under  A,  to  allow  die  reaction  to 
proceed ;  immedn^ielj  after,  the  clamp  is  replaced  hj  the  coTDpreeaion  of 
tb«  fii^erB,  which  are  also  removed  from  it  aa  soon  as  a  pressure  is  felt 
%tim  witiiin.     The  reaction  is  generally  terminated  in  about  eight  minutes, 
when  e  is  removed  from  under  S.     The  latter  is  a  Hmall  bell-jar,  made 
'ont  of  an  adapter ;  it  muat  hold  three  or  four  times  the  volume  of  thd 
gas  to  be  received ;  in  cases  where  the  evolution  of  gas  is  rather  impetuous, 
it  ia  occBuonallj'  neoessaiy  to  submerge  the  bell-jar  in  the  trough,  to  effect 
a  more  qwedy  cooling  of  the  vapor.     The  upper  part  of  £  is  drawn  out, 
«s  shown  in  fig.  78,  to  fiicilitate  its  subsequent  insertion  into  the  caout- 
chouc-tnbe,  and  also  the  breaking  off  of  the  point     The  bell-jar  is  first 
filled  with  water,  to  expel  the  air  from  it,  dien  with  mearcnrj ;  milk  ot 
lime,  previously  boiled,  is  then  linally  introduced  into  it, 
hy  means  of  a  curved  pipette,  which  serveH  to  free  die  nitric 
"oxide  gas  entering  B  from  every  trace  of  acid  vapor-     The 
nitric  oxide  gas  has  now  ta  be  transferred  to  the  bal- 
loon, <7,  to  be  there  reconverted  into  nitric  acid  by  oxygen. 
The  ballooD  C  contains  some  water ;  it  is  connected  by  a 
caoubshoHc-tube,  d,  with  a  glass-tube,  e,  which  bean  at 
the  opposite  end  another  dun  caoutchouc-tube,  /i  10  cm. 
in  length. 

The  water  in  C  is  now  heated  to  boiling,  until  alt  air 
is  expelled  from  the  balloon  and  the  tubes  by  the-  aqueous 
Tapor;  /  is  connected  with  the  point  of  the  bell-jar  B, 
which  has  just  before  been  slightly  scratched  with  a  dia- 
mond, and  the  end  of  the  point  is  then  broken  off.  The  j 
aqueous  vapor  condenses  at  first  in  the  beU-jar,  and  at 
the  same  dme  expels  the  small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  '^' 

remaining  in  the  poinL  But  if  the  lamp  is  now  re- 
moved, a  current  in  the  oppoMte  tUrection  speedily  sets  in,  which  drives 
the  nitric  oxide  gas  iiito  the  balloon,  C.  Should  this  proceed  too 
rapidly,  /  need  simply  be  compressed  with  the  fingers.  As  soon  as  the 
jtaik  of  Ume  in  the  bell-jar  has  nearly  reached  the  rim  of  y)  /  is  closed  by 
s  compreaaion  clamp.  To  trammer  ih%  last  traces  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas 
to  C,  pore  hydrogen  gas  (20  or  80  c  c.)  is  conducted  into  the  bell-jar, 
and  allowed  to  be  absorbed  as  before.  /  is  then  closed  by  the  compreaeion 
damp,  its  end  taken  off  from  the  point  of  the  bell-jar,  and  connected 
instead  with  the  glaas-tube,  h,  of  the  oxygen-jar,  D ;  the  cock,  r,  is  now 
<^>ened,  and  then  the  compreSswi  clamp  aJso,  which  will  cause  oxygen  to 
pass  into  C.  When  the  object  of  the  operation  has  been  attained,  r  is 
doeed,  and  h  and /are  disconnected;  after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
t^  fi«e  nitric  acid  reproduced  is  detomined  by  means  of  very  dilute 
oointion  of  soda  (j  215). 

The  success  of  this  method  depends  essentUIly  upon  the  complete  expnl- 
sitm  of  the  air  from  A  and  C.  SchlSsino  obtained  highly  satis&ctory 
resolte  by  it.  Some  test-analyses  made  in  lay  own  laboratory  were  also 
unimpeachable.*  Where  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  only  small,  it  is 
advisable  to  increase  the  amount  of  pvtochloride  of  iron  considerably. 
For  the  determination  of  very  minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid  (under 
0-010  grm.)  ScHLtisiHU  employs  a  somewhat  modified  apparatus,  for  a 
dacriplicHi  of  which  X  refer  to  the  original  paper. 

*  Zeitoohrift  f.  analjt.  Chem.  1,  89. 
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€,  Method*  baatd  on  the  convtnion  of  the  Nitric  Acid  into  Am 
If  a  nitrate  is  heaMd  in  &n  alkaline  fluid  ia  which  hjdrogen  is  «Tolved 
in  tbe  nasceot  state  in  sufficient  quantity,  all  the  nitric  acid  may  be  con- 
verted into  ammonia,*  so  that  from  the  amount  of  the  same  the  quantity 
of  the  nitric  acid  may  be  accurately  deduced.  Schulze'I'  vas  the  first  to 
arrange  a  method  for  the  det«rmination  of  our  acid  on  thia  principle.  Soon 
afterwardH  ILutcoirKT,}  and  at  the  same  time  Siewert,||  suggested  proceeaea 
with  the  same  object. 

ScHCLZE  reduces  with  platinized  zinc,  Hargourt  and  Siewert  with 
zinc  and  iron-filingB.  The  latter  has  endeavoTed  to  utilize  the  method 
also  for  tbe  analysis  of  organic  nitro- products,  hut  as  yet  without  succeea. 
The  employment  of  zinc  and  iron  appears  to  give  the  moat  favorable 
results ;  on  this  account  I  shall  first  describe  Uabcodbt's  process,  and  then 
Siewert's. 

Hargocjrt  employs  the  apparatus  represented  in'  fig.  79.  Begin  by 
bringing  the  tube  «  into  the  v^tical  poution,  by  turning  it  half-round  in  the 


Fig.  79. 

tubulnre,  then  run  in  from  the  burette  an  excess  of  normal  acid,  it  will 
occupy  d,  add  some  tincture  of  litmus,  turn  the  tube  e  back  again  as  repre- 
sented, and  run  a  little  more  acid  into  the  bulbs.  Kow  remove  the  iUsk 
a,  while  the  tube  and  cork,  as  well  as  the  little  flask  b  containing  aome 
water,  remain  in  unchanged  position  on  llie  sand-bath,  and  transfer  to  a 
about  50  grm.  finely  granulated  zinc,  and  25  grm.  iron-filings  which 
have  been  purified  by  silting  and  subsequent  ignition  in  a  closed  cru- 
cible, then  add  the  weighed  nitrate  (e.g.,  0'5  uitre),  20  c  c.  water  and 
20  c.  c.  potassa  solution  of  1*3  sp.  gr.  Now  heat  the  part  of  the  sand- 
bath  c,  which  is  under  a,  till  the  contents  of  a  boil.  If  tbe  bubbles  of  air 
and  hydrogen  pass  quietly  in  e,  loss  of  ammonia  is  not  to  be  feared.  As 
soon  as  the  distillation  has  commenced,  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  water 
in  b  also  gently  boils.  The  fluid  is  thus  twice  distilled  in  one  operation, 
and  the  traces  of  potassa,  which  pass  out  of  a,  are  completely  retained 
in  b.      The  end  of  each  exit-tube  is — as  a  ftirther  precaution— drawn 

*  TlMwmvenion  in  add  (olutioii  ii  only  partial. — L.  GmoliD,  Martio. 
t  Cham.  CentialbUtt,  ISSl,  657  a.  833.         %  Joain.  of  ibv  Cham.  Soo.  xv.  8S(. 

g  AnaaL  d.  Ch«m.  ti.  Pbarm.  125,  ZS3. 
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ODt  and  bent  up  in  die  form  of  a  hook.  The  diBtillation  reqiiirea  1  ta  2 
hours.  It  may  be  broken  off,  when  the  hydrogen  (which  in  diBengaged 
in  l&rger  quantity  aa  the  potaasa  solution  becomes  mote  concentrated),  has 
piaed  through  the  bulb-tube  e  5  to  10  minutea  rc^;nlarly.  As  soon  as  the 
fluid  in  t  has  receded  to  d,  in  oonaequence  of  the  cooliog  of  the  apparatus, 
remore  the  caoutchouc  stopper  from  the  amall  tubulure  /,  and  rinse  the 
cooling  tube  with  a  atreftm  of  water,  so  bb  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  last 
tnces  of  ammonia  into  the  receiver.  Now  turn  round  the  tube  e  to  bring 
it  into  a  vertical  position,  rinse  it  out  with  water,  take  it  away  and  close 
the  tubulure  of  the  receiver  with  a  cork.  Finally,  remove  the  receiver, 
rinse' the  outaide  of  tlie  cooling  tube  at  the  end,  and  proceed  to  measure 
the  free  acid  remaining.  The  metals  remaining  in  a  only  want  to  be 
wuhed  with  water,  dilute  acid  and  water  again,  and  they  can  be  used 
for  a  second  determination.  It  is  true  that  when  they  have  been  once 
used  they  evolve  hydrogen  fat  slower  than  bright  zinc  and  freahly-ignited 
iron,  but  the  disengagement  of  ammonia  proceeds  equally  well  in  both 
cases.  Chlorides  and  sulphates  have  no  influence  on  the  operation.  In 
the  presence  of  oxide  c^  lead  it  a[^«Brs  dedrable  to  add  sulphate  of  potassa. 
Tbe  resulta  obtuned  by  Habcoubt  and  also  in  my  own  labcwatory  are 
vet;  good. 

SiiwEBT  employed  to  about  1  grm.  nitre  i  grm.  iron-filings  and  8 — 10 
gnn.  zinc-filings,  and  also  16  grm.  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  and  100  c.  c. 
alcohol,  of  0-825  sp.  gt.     By  the  use  of  alcohol  the  danger  of  the  boiling 
fluid  receding  is  got  rid  of     His  apparatus  conusts  of  a  flask  of  300 — 350 
c.  c.  capacity  wiUi  evolution- tube,  which  leads  to  the  flasks  represented  in 
fig.  80.     The  capoci^  of  each  is  150 — 200  c.o. ;  they  contain  nmrmal  acid. 
The  connecting  tube  b  is  ground  ob- 
liquely at  both  euds,  c  serves  during 
the  operation  to  hold  a  strip  of  litmus 
paper,  and  aAer  it  to  ooable  the  ana- 
lyst to  transfer  the  fluid  from  one  flask 
to  the  other  at  will.     After  the  appa- 
ratus has  been  put  together,  the  dis- 
engagement of  gas  may  be  allowed  to 
go  on  in  the  cold,  or  it  may  be  assisted 
from  the  first  by  a  small  flame.   AAer 
the  Iqne  of  half-an-hour  the  ammonia 
formed  bc^ns  to  pase  over  in  propor- 

tioD  as  the  alcohol  distils  offl   As  soon  ' 

ae  die  latter  is  fliUy  removed  from  the 
evolution  flask,  heat  is  applied  with 
great  caution — to  drive  out  the  last  Fig.  80. 

traces  of  ammonia — till  steam  appears 

in  the  evtJution  tnbe,  or  10 — 15  c.  c.  alcohol  are  rapidly  introduced  once 
or  twice  into  the  evolution  flaak  and  distilled  off.     Test-analyses  good, 

/  Mtthod*  in  which  the  Nitrogen  of  the  Nitric  Acid  is  separated  and 
meaauTtd  in  tke  gaseous  form. 
These  methods  are  more  particularly  snitable  for  analysing  nitratee 
which  are  decomposed  by  ignition  into  oxide  or  metal  and  oxides  of 
mttogen ;  they  will  be  found  in  the  Section  on  the  "  Ultimate  Analysis  of 
Organic  Bodies,"  §  185.  Makionac  employed  them  to  analyse  compounds 
of  nitric  add  with  suboxide  of  mercury.     Bbomeis  analysed  nitrite,  &c., 
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of  lead  by  a  similar  method,  recommended  by  Bunsen.  In  caaee  where 
it  is  intended  to  determine  tbe  water  of  the  analysed  nitrate  in  the  direct 
way,  such  methods  are  almost  indispensable. 

g.  Other  mare  recent  Methods, 

1.  After  Fb.  8chulze.*  This  depends  on  ihe  Mowing  nov«l  and 
peculiar  principle,  yiz.,  if  aluminium  be  dissolred  in  solution  of  potassa, 
aluminate  of  the  alkali  is  formed  with  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  the  amount 
of  hydrogen  evolved  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  aluminium  dissolved  ;* 
and  if  -a  nitrate  be  added  to  the  mixture  evolving  hydrogen,  leas  gaa  ia 
disengaged  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  for  a  part  cd  the  nascent 
hydrogen  serves  to  convert  the  nitric  acid  into  ammonia  (N  O^  4-  8  H  == 
N  H,  +  5  HO);  this  deficit  of  hydrogen  is  of  course  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  nitric  acid  converted  into  ammonia.  The  decomposition  onty 
extends  to  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  present,  when  the  process  is  allowea 
to  go  on  slowly.  The  presence  of  organic  matter  exercises  no  injuiiooa 
influence.  A  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  a  relative^  larg^ 
deficit  in  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen. 

I  shall  first  describe  the  apparatus  employed,  which  resembles  Knop*b 
azotometer,!  and  then  the  execution  of  the  analysis. 

The  fiaak  A  (fig.  81)  holds  about  50  c.  c,  into  its  neck  the  tube  B^ 
which  is  expanded  above  into  a  bulb,  is  ground  air-tight ;  the  glass  rod 
e  is  ground  into  the  lower  opening  of  B,  and  doses  it  completely ;  diis 
rod  passes  through  the  cork  d,  and  is  long  enough  to  enable  the  operator 
to  introduce  fiuid  into  B  by  means  of  a  pipette,  when  the  cork  is  raised 
to  the  top.  The  tube  C,  divided  into  ^  c.  c,  serves  to  measure  the  gas; 
it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  flexible  tube  I,  with  the  plain  tube  2),  which 
is  of  similar  width.  The  tubulure  /  is  provided  with  spout  and  stop-cock, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  uppor  opening  of  C  is  connected  by  the 
india-rubber  tube  h  wiUi  a  tube  of  small  calibre,  and  the  latter  again  with 
the  tube  A,  which  is  fitted  with  a  cork  into  the  tubulure  a. 

To  perform  a  series  of  experiments,  a  rather  large  quantity  of  aluminium 
filings  will  be  required.  Any  particles  of  steel  should  be  removed  fit)m 
the  same  by  the  magnet.  The  first  thing  is  to  determine  the  weight  of  hydro- 
gen yielded  by  a  weighed  quantity  of  this  aluminium  powder  on  its  solution 
in  potash  lie.  This  preliminary  experiment  ia  absolutely  indispensable, 
as  each  kind  of  aluminium  behaves  diflerently  in  this  respect.  Introduce 
into  A  an  exactly  weighed  quantity  of  aluminium  powder,  about  0*075^ 
grm.,  and  add  some  water.  Introduce  into  B  exactly  5  c.  c.  potash  solu-  , 
tion,  and  join  A  and  B  as  represented.  Now  pour  water  into  Z>  till  it 
siands  exactly  at  the  upper  mark  in  C — i.e.,  the  zero — ^and  connect  A  with- 
the  n^easuring  apparatus  by  inserting  the  tube  h  into  the  caoutchouc  tube 
p.  Having  again  satisfied  yourself  that  the  water  in  C  and  2>  is  at  die 
same  height,  and  in  C  stands  at  zero,  note  the  temperature  of  the  room 
and  place  ^i  in  a  beaker  with  water  of  the  same  degree.  Now  allow  water 
to  nm  out  at  n  till  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid  in  D  stands  exactly  at  a  certain 
mark,  say  at  30  c  c,  and  in  C  has  sunk  to  about  the  mark  1.  If  after 
some  time  both  levels  have  remained  unchanged,  and  you  are  therefore 

*  Zeilachrift  f.  analyt  Chem.  2,  800. 
t  Chem.  Oentralbl.  1860,  244.  The  origioal  Knop's  wpparatos  diSera  from  tlM 
mcKlification  figured  in  the  text  only  in  this,  that  the  tube  D  is  not  provided  with  the 
lateral  tubulure  below.  Bautenberg'i  moet  recent  modification  oonsiats  in  placing  the 
tubes  C  and  Z>  in  a  cylinder  filled  with  water,  which  enables  the  operator  to  regulate 
and  determine  the  temperature  of  the  gas  on  measuring,  more  conveniently. 
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coiiTiiKed  that  the  apparatos  ia  aii-tight,  raise  tha  gIat»-rod  C  slightly, 
allowing  (be  potash  in  £  to  floir  into  A.    Aa,  on  account  of  the  lower 


level  in  i),  the  air  in  ^  is  under  less  pressure  thau  tiie  air  in  fi  or  the 

tree  atmoaphere,  care  muat  be  taken  that  the  opening  at  e  ib  closed,  the 
moment  that  the  fluid  in  B  has  almost  run  out  and  just  enough  remains 
to  prevent  free  communication  between  A  and  S.  The  volume  of  the 
fhiid  ori^nally  introduced  into  B  (according  to  the  above,  5  c.  c.)  is  eub- 
sequently  to  be  deducted  from  that  of  the  gas  in  C.  In  proportion  as  the 
aluminium  disaolves,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved,  the  level  in  C  sinks,  while 
the  column  of  water  in  O  risea  and  renders  it  neceesary  to  draw  off  water 
at  n,  in  order  that  both  levels  may  remain  about  the  same.  When  the 
evolution  of  gas  in  A  has  ceased,  and  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  which  A  stands,  and  also  of  the  air,  is  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning,  bring  the  water  in  ^  to  the  same  level  as  that 
in  C  ao  that  the  tenmon  of  the  gas  in  ^  and  C  may  correspond  exactly 
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to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  before  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
and  then  read  off  the  height  of  the  ^uid  in  C  The  number  so  obeenred, 
minus  the  c.  c.  of  fluid  which  flowed  from  B  into  A,  expresses  the  c.  c. 
hydrogen  evolved  by  the  solution  of  the  alimiinium,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  and  tension  of  aqueous 
vapor.  Reduce  the  measured  volume  to  the  dry  condition,  0^  and  760 
mm.  (§  198),  calculate  the  weight  of  this  volume  of  hydrogen  firom  the 
datum  of  table  V.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  divide  the  almninium 
used  by  the  number  found,  the  quotient  gives  us  the  number  of  grammes 
of  aluminium  which  evolve  1  grm.  hydrogen.  Schulze  foimd  this  quotient 
in  one  case  to  be  10'5042.  Now  8  eq.  hydrogen  (8)  correspond  to  1  eq. 
nitric  acid  (54),  hence  8  x  10*5042  =  84*0336  grm.  of  the  aluminium  in 
question  correspond  to  54  grm.  nitric  acid. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  exact  value  of  the  aluminium  for  our 
purpose  being  known,  we  are  -about,  on  some  other  occasion,  to  make  a 
nitric  acid  determination  with  its  aid.  B^in  by  calculating  how  many  c.  c. 
hydrogen  is  yielded  by  a  definite  weight  of  aluminium,  say  0'050  grm.  for 
this  particular  day,  i.e.,  the  existing  temperature  and  pressure.  I  may  remark 
in  passing  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  these  remain  constant  throughout 
the  process ;  a  room  should  be  chosen  which  is  not  liable  to  variations  ol 
temperature.  Let  us  suppose,  under  the  circumstances  obtaining,  58*4  c.  c. 
hydrogen  correspond  to  0*050  grm.  ahuninium.  Introduce  the  fluid  to 
be  analysed  into  the  flask  A,  add  a  weighed  quantity  of  aluminium  powder 
(at  least  2  parts  to  1  of  nitric  acid),  arrange  the  apparatus  as  above  directed, 
and  allow  the  potassa  at  first  to  flow  only  drop  by  drop  into  A.  The 
solution  of  the  aliuninium  must  be  so  conducted  that  a  scarcely  visible 
evolution  of  hydrogen  may  be  kept  up  for  at  least  an  hour,  and  the  whole 
process  should  take  3  or  4  hours.  Convince  yourself  that  the  pressure 
and  temperature  axe  the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  and  read  off. 

Let  us  take  one  of  Sghulze*s  experiments  as  an  illustration. 

0*15  grm.  of  the  aluminium  powder  of  the  value  above  given,  and  a 
known  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  were  employed,  95*6  c.  c.  hydrogen 
were  obtained.  How  much  nitric  acid  was  present?  0*15  grm.  aluminium 
would  have  evolved  3  x  58*4  =  175*2  c.  c.  hydrogen,  but  we  have  only 
obtained  95*6  c.^c. :  therefore  the  deficit  is  79*6  c.  c,  which,  according  to 
the  proportion 

58*4  :  79-6  : :  0*050  :  x  a?  =  0*06815 

corresponds  to  0*06815  aluminium,  which,  according  to  the  proportion 

84*0336  ;  54  : :  006815  :z  x  =  0-0438 

corresponds  to  0*0438  nitric  acid. 

The  amoimt  of  nitrate  of  potash  actually  employed  was  0*083  grm., 
which  contains  theoretically  0*0443  N  O,. 

2.  Krocker  and  Dietrich*  employ  the  method  described  p.  158,  for 
the  determination  of  ammonia,  also  for  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid.  They 
reduce  the  latter  with  zinc  in  acid  solution.  The  process  is  conducted  as 
follows : — Add  zinc  to  the  solution  of  the  nitrate,  treat  with  some  pure 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  close  the  vessel  with  a  perforated  caoutchouc  stopper, 
into  which  is  fitted  a  tube  with  two  bulbs,  containing  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  ammonia  escaping  with  the  hydrogen. 
Afler  an  hour  mix  die  contents  of  the  bulb-tube  wi&  those  of  ihe  flask, 

*  Zeitsobrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  8,  69. 
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render  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda,  decompose  with  the  bromized  solu- 
tion of  hypochlorite,  &c.,  as  described  p.  158.  The  test-analyses,  which 
were  performed  with  small  quantities  of  substance  are  satis&ctory,  but  I 
amsider  that  further  experiments  are  required  before  we  can  say  whether 
and  under  what  circumstances  larger  quantities  of  nitric  acid  in  acid  solu- 
tion are  oonYeried  completely  into  ammonia. 

I  150. 
2.  Chloric  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

Free  chloric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  determined  by  converting 
it  into  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  agency  of  nascent  hydrogen  (II.,  c), 
and  determining  the  acid  formed,  as  directed  in  §  141 ;  or  by  saturating 
with  solution  of  soda,  evaporating  the  fluid,  and  treating  the  residue  as 
directed  in  11.,  a  or  h. 

n.  Separation  of  Chloric  Acid  from  the  Bases,  and  Determination 
of  the  Acid  in  Chlorates, 

a.  After  Bunsek.*  When  warm  hydrochloric  acid  aots  upon  chlorates, 
the  latter  are  reduced ;  as  this  reduction  is  not  attended  with  separation  of 
oxygen,  the  following  decompositions  may  take  place : — 

HCl|gy      2HC1   12H0      SHOIK^^Q     4HCI|*^*q     6H0I|5H0 

Which  of  these  products  of  decomposition  may  actually  be  formed,  whether 
all  or  only  certain  of  them,  cannot  be  foreseen.  But  no  matter  which  of 
them  may  be  formed,  they  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that,  in  contact  with 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  they  liberate  for  every  1  eq.  chloric  acid 
in  the  chlorate,  6  eq.  iodine.  762  of  iodine  liberated 'correspond  accord- 
ingly to  75*46  of  chloric  acid.  The  analytical  process  is  conducted  as 
described  §  142,  1. 

b.  Heat  the  weighed  chlorate  with  excess  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  determine  the^  sesquichloride  of  iron  produced. 
The  process  is  conducted  as  given  p.  345,  /3.  12  eq.  iron,  converted  from 
the  condition  of  proto-  into  sesquichloride,  correspond  to  1  eq.  chloric  acid. 

c.  Ailer  P.  SfiSTiNif .  To  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the 
weighed  chlorate  add  a  piece  of  zinc  and  then  some  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  allow  to  stand  for  some  time  (with  O'l  grm.  chlorate  of  potassa 
half  an  hour  is  sufficient).  By  the  nascent  hydrogen  the  chloric  acid  is 
converted  into  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  ailer  removal  and  rinsing  of  the 
zinc,  is  determined  ^cording  to  §  141.  To  use  the  volumetric  method 
(§  141,  bj  a),  the  sulphuric  acid  is  first  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  baryta^ 
then  the  zinc  and  excess  of  baryta  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  liquid  is 
filtered  and  neutralized,  then  chromate  of  potassa  is  added,  and  finally 
standard  silver  solution. 

d.  The  bases  are  determined  with  advantage  in  a  separate  portion,  by 
converting  the  chlorate  either  by  very  cautious  ignition  or  by  warming 
with  hydrochloric  acid  into  chloride. 

The  estimation  of  hypochlorous  acid  will  be  described  in  the  Special 
Part,  article  "  Chlorimetry." 

*-  Anna],  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  86,  282.         f  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  500. 
II.  A  A 


SECTION    V. 


SEPARATION  OF  BODIES. 

§  151. 

In  the  preTious  Section  we  have  considered  the  methods  employed  for  the 
determination  of  bases  and  acids,  when  Only  one  base  or  one  acid  is  present 
In  the  present  Section  we  shall  treat  of  the  separation  of  bodies,  i.e.,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  bases  and  acids,  when  several  bases  or  acids  are  present. 

The  separation  of  bodies  may  be  effected  in  three  ways,  viz.,  a,  by  direct 
analysis ;  b,  by  indirect  analysis ;  c,  by  estimation  by  difference. 

By  direct  anafysisj  we  xmderstand  the  actual  separation  of  the  bases  or 
acids.  Thus,  we  separate  potash  from  soda  by  bichloride  of  platinum; 
copper  from  tin  by  nitric  acid;  arsenic  from  iron  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  iodine  from  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium ; 
phosphoric  acid  from  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta;  carbon  from  nitrate  of 
potassa  by  water,  &c.  &c.  In  direct  analysis  we  render  the  body  to  be 
estimated  insoluble,  while  the  other  remains  in  solution,  or  vice  versd,  or  we 
volatilize  it,  leaving  the  others  behind,  or  we  e£Fect  actual  separation  in 
some  other  manner.  This  is  the  mode  of  analysis  most  frequently 
employed.     It  generally  deserves  the  preference  where  choice  is  permitted. 

We  term  an  analysis  indirect,  if  it  does  not  effect  the  actual  separation 
of  the  bodies  we  wish  to  determine,  but  causes  certain  chai^;e8  which 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  quantities  of  the  bases  or  acids  present.  Thus 
the  quantity  of  potash  and  soda  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  may  be  determined 
by  converting  them  into  sulphates,  weighing  the  latter,  and  estimating  the 
sulphuric  acid  (§  152,  3). 

Finally,  if  we  weigh  two  bodies  together,  determine  one  of  them,  and 
subtract  its  weight  from  that  of  the  two,  we  shall  find  the  weight  of  the 
other  body.  In  this  case  the  second  body  is  said  to  be  estimated  ^by 
difference.  Thus,  alumina  may  be.  determined  when  mixed  with  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  by  weighing  iJie  mixture  and  estimating  the  iron  yoIu- 
metrically. 

Indirect  analysis  and  estimation  by  difference  may  be  employed  in  an 
exceedingly  large  number  of  cases ;  but  their  use  is  as  a  rule  only  to  be 
recommended,  where  good  methods  of  true  separation  are  wanting.  The 
special  cases  in  which  they  are  preferable  to  direct  analysis  cannot  be  all 
foreseen ;  those  alone  are  pointed  out,  which  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. As  regards  the  calculations  required  in  indirect  analysis  I  have 
given  general  directions  imder  "  the  Calculation  of  Analysis ; ''  wherever  it 
appeared  judicious,  I  have  added  the  necessary  directions  to  the  description 
of  the  method  itself. 

I  have  retained  our  former  subdivision  into  groups,  and,  as  fiir  aa 
practicable,  systematically  arranged,  first,  the  general  separation  of  all  the 
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bodies  belonging   to  one  group  from  those  of   the  preceding  groups; 

secondly,  the  separation  of  the  individual  bodies  of  one  group  irom  all  or 

from  certain  bodies  of  the  preceding  groups ;  and  finally,  the  separation  of 

bodies  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  group  from  each  other.     I  think 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  general  methods  which  serve  to  separate 

the  whole  of  the  bodies  of  one  group  from  those  of  another  group,  are 

also  applicable  to  the  separation  of  every  individual  body  of   the  one 

group  from  one  or  several  bodies  of  the  other  group.     It  must  not  be 

understood   that  the  more  special  methods  are  necessarily  in  all  cases 

preferable  to  the  more  general  ones.    As  a  rule  it  must  be  lefl  to  individual 

chemists  to  decide  for  themselves  in  each  special  case  which  method  should 

be  adopted.      With  respect  to  the  general  methods  for   separating  one 

grpup  from  another,  I  would  observe  that  those  adduced  appeared  to  me 

more  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  others,  but  still  there  may  be  others  that 

are  equally  suitable,  and  in  special  cases  even  more  so.     A  wide  field  is 

here  open  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  analyst. 

The  methods  given  for  the  separation  of  both  bases  and  acids  are 
generally  based  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  in  the  free  state,  and  in 
die  form  of  salts  soluble  in  water.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case,  special 
mention  is  made  of  the  circumstance. 

From  among  the  host  of  proposed  methods,  I  have,  as  fiir  as  practicable, 
choeen  those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  experience  and  are  dis- 
tinguished for  accurate  results.  In  cases  where  two  methods  were  on 
a  par  with  each  other  as  regards  these  two  points,  I  have  either  given  both, 
or  selected  ihe  more  simple  one.  Methods  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  defective  or  fidlacious  have  been  altogether  omitted.  I  have  endeavored 
to  point  out,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  particular  circiunstances  under  which 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  several  methods  desarves  the  preference. 

Where  the  accuracy  of  an  analytical  method  has  been  established 
already,  in  Section  IV.,  no  further  statements  are  made  on  the  subject 
here.  Paragraphs  of  former  Sections  deserving  particular  attention  are 
referred  to  in  parentheses. 

The  extension  of  chemical  science  introduces  almost  every  day  new 
analytical  methods  of  every  description,  which  are,  rightly  or  wrongly^ 
preferred  to  the  older  methods ;  the  present  time  may  ^erefore  be  looked 
upon  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  as  a  period  of  transition,  in 
which  the  new  strives  more  than  ever  to  overcome  and  supplant  the  old. 
I  make  this  remark  to  show  the  impossibility  of  always  adding  to  the 
description  of  a  method  an  opinion  of  its  usefulness  and  accuracy,  and 
also  to  point  out  the  importance,  imder  such  circumstances,  of  a  proper 
systematic  arrangement.  I  have  in  this  Section  generally  arranged  the 
various  analytical  methods  upon  the  basis  of  their  scientific  principles, 
firmly  persuaded  that  this  will  greatly  tend  to  fiicilitate  the  study  of  the 
science,  and  will  lead  to  endeavora  to  apply  known  principles  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  other  bodies  besides  those  to  which  they  are  already  applied,  or 
to  apply  new  principles  where  experience  has  proved  the  old  ones  fallacious, 
and  tlie  methods  based  on  them  defective. 

I  conclude  these  introductory  remarks,  with  the  important  caution  to  the 
student,  net;er  to  look  upon  a  separation  as  successfully  accomplished^  before 
he  has  convinced  himself  that  the  weighed  precipitates^  j-c.,  are  pure  and 
free  from  those  bodies  from  which  it  was  intended  to  separate  them. 
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I.   SEPARATION  OF  THE  BASES  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

FIRST  GBOUP. 
POTASSA — SODA — ^AMMONIA — (lITHIA).* 

§  162. 

JndeK : — ^The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin, 

Potawa  from  soda,  1,  6. 

„        ammonia,  4,  5. 
Soda  from  potassa,  1,  6. 

„  ammonia,  S,  4,  5. 

Ammonia  from  potassa,  4,  5. 
„  soda,  8,  4)  5. 

{Lithia  from  the  other  alkalies,  7,  S,  9.) 

1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  different  Degrees  of  SoluhiUty  m 
Alcoholy  of  the  Double  Chlorides  of  the  Alkali  Metals  and 
Bichloride  of  Platinum. 

a.   POTASSA   FROM   SODA. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  this  method  that  the  two  alkalies  1 
should  exist  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  If,  therefore,  they  are  present  in 
any  other  form,  they  must  be  first  converted  into  chlorides,  which,  in 
most  cases  may  be  effected  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  in 
excess ;  in  the  case  of  nitrates  the  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid 
must  be  repeated  4—6  times  till  the  weight  of  the  gently  ignited  mass 
ceases  to  diminish.  In  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  boracic  acid,  this  simple  method  will  not  answer.  For  the  methods 
of  separating  the  alkalies  from  the  two  latter  acids,  and  converting  them 
into  chlorides,  see  §§  135  and  136.  The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
being  a  circumstance  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  the  way  of  meeting 
this  contingency  is  given  below  (2). 

Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride 
of  potassium,f  (§§  97,  98),  dissolve  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  add  an 
excess  of  a  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  in 
water,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness,  (the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  sodium  should  not  lose  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization,) treat  the  residue  with  alcohol  of  from  -86  to  '87  sp.  gr.,  cover 
the  beaker  or  dish  with  a  glass  plate,  and  allow  to  stand  a  few  hours, 
with  occasional  stirring.  If  the  supernatant  fluid  appears  of  a  deep 
yellow  color,  this  is  a  proof  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bichloride  of  * 
platinum  has  been  used  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  potassium.  When 
the  precipitate  has  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  fluid  through  a  weighed  filter 
and  examine  the  precipitate  most  minutely,  if  necessary  with  the  aid  of 
a  microscope.  If  it  is  a  heavy  yellow  powder  (sufficiently  magn ified,  small 
octahedral  crystals)  it  is  the  pure  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium.^ 

*  With  rogard  to  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  caesium  and  nibidiam  from  the 
other  alkalies,  I  refer  to  the  Special  Part,  **  Aoalysis  of  Mineral  Waters." 

f  Never  weigh  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  before  you  have  convinced  yourself 
of  their  purity  by  dissolving  tbem  in  water,  which  should  give  a  clear  solution,  and 
testing  this  solution  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  must  throw 
down  no  precipitate.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  matter  so  simple  need  not 
be  mentioned  here ;  still  I  have  found  that  neglect  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means 
nnoommoa. 

t  If  small  tesseral  crystals  are  visible  of  a  dark  orange  yellow  color,  and  relatively 
large  size,  and  appearing  transparent  by  transmitted  light^  then  the  double  chloride 
contains  chlccide  of  platinum  and  lithium  (Jenssch). 
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Then  transfer  it — ^best  witii  the  aid  of  the  filtrate— to  the  filter,  wash  it 
with  spirit  of  '86  to  '87  sp.  gr.  and  proceed  according  to  §  97.  If,  on  the 
oontTsuy,  white  saline  particles  (chloride  of  sodium)  are  to  be  seen  mixed 
with  the  jeUow  crjstalline  powder,  bichloride  of  platinum  has  been 
wanting,  tJie  whole  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  not  having  been  completely 
converted  into  chloride  of  sodium  and  platinum.  In  this  case  the  precipi- 
tate in  the  dish  must  be  treated  with  some  water,  till  all  the  chloride  of 
sodium  is  dissolved,  a  fresh  portion  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  added, 
the  whole  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  above  examination 
repeated.  The  quantity  of  tlie  soda  is  usually  estimated  by  subtracting 
from  the  imited  weight  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium the  weight  of  the  latter,  calculated  from  that  of  the  potassio- 
bichloride  of  platinum. 

To  make  quite  sure  that  the  potassa  has  completely  separated,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  to  the  filtrate  some  water,  some  more  bichloride  of 
platinum,  and,  if  the  quantity  of  soda  is  only  small,  also  some  chloride 
of  sodium ;  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  75°  (Bischof),  and  treat  the  residue  in  the 
manner  just  described.  In  order  to  diminish  the  solvent  action  of  the 
spirit  on  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  ^  ether  may  be  now 
mixed  with  it.  Should  this  operation  again  leave  a  small  undissolved 
residue  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  it  is  filtered  off,  best  on 
a  separate  filter,  determined  by  itself,  and  the  number  added  to  the 
principal  amoimt. 

I  prefer  subjecting  the  filtrate  to  this  examination  to  the  process  of 
evaporating  it  to  dryness,  igniting  the  residue  with  addition  of  some 
oxalic  acid,  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  extracting  with  water  and 
determining  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  solution  obtained ;  since, 
afber  all,  the  estimation  of  the  soda  here  is  only  apparently  direct :  if 
the  chloride  of  potassium  has  not  completely  separated,  the  portion  still 
remaining  in  the  filtrate  will,  of  course,  be  obtained  now  mixed  with 
the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  latter  method  can  therefore  only 
afibrd  a  control  to  determine  whether  a  loss  of  substance  has  been  ' 
sustained  in  the  operation.  Instead  of  the  process  given  for  the  direct 
determination  of  soda,  the  filtrate  containing  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  sodium  may  also  be  evaporated  to  dr3mess  with 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  ignited,  the  sulphate  of  soda 
extracted  with  w;ater  and  determined  accordii^  to  §  98,  1  (A.  Mit- 
scherlich). 

Should  the  solution  contain  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  in  presence  of  2 
hydrochloric  acid  or  of  some  volatile  .acid,  convert  the  alkalies  first  into 
neutral  sulphates  (§|  97,  98),  and  weigh  them  as  such.  Dissolve  in  a 
little  water,  and  add  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium, 
slightly  in  excess.  (The  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  in  the  fluid  must 
not  be  so  large  as  to  precipitate  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potas- 
siimi.)  Allow  to  deposit,  filter,  and  wash  the  sulphate  of  strontia 
(which  if  weighed  yields  an  exact  control  of  the  analysis— compare 
I  152,  3)  with  weak  spirit  of  wine,  until  the  washings  no  longer  leave 
a  residue  upon  evaporation  on  a  watch-glass;  evaporate  the  filtrate 
until  the  spirit  of  wine  is  completely  driven  off,  dissolve  the  residue  in 
a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  add  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  proceed 
as  directed  above.  The  minute  portion  of  chloride  of  strontium  ad^ed 
in  excess  dissolves,  either  in  that  form,  or  as  strontio-bichloride  of  pla- 
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tinum,  together  with  the  sodio-bichloride  of  platinam,  in  spirit  of 
wine. 

Instead  of  this  method,  which  I  oommonlj  employ,  the  following 
processes  may  also  be  resorted  to : — Dissolve  the  sulphates  of  the 
alkalies  in  water,  and  add  baryta  water,  free  irom  alkali,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms ;  allow  to  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  con- 
duct carbonic  acid  into  the  filtrate,  to  throw  down  die  excess  of  baryta ;. 
heat  to  boiling,  filter  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta,  wash,  add 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Or,  add 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  then  ammonia,  and  filter 
without  applying  heat. — Or,  dissolve  the  weighed  alkaline  sulphates  in 
water,  add  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta,  in  the  least  possible  excess ; 
aUow  to  deposit,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness^  ignite  the  residue, 
extract  with  water,  saturate  cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat 
the  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  as  directed  above. 
Instead  of  acetate  of  baryta,  you  may  also  use  acetate  of  lead,  removing 
the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness ;  or,  you  may  substitute  chloride  of 
lead  for  the  acetate  (heating  to  boiling),  and  omit  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  evaporating  the  filtrate  (L.  Smith). — Or,  you  may  mix 
the  sulphates  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  powder,  in  a  crucible, 
ignite,  add  a  few  drops  of  water  and  again  some  chloride  of  ammonium, 
ignite  once  more,  and  repeat  this  until  the  weight  remains  constant 
(H.  Rose).  This  latter  method  I  can  recommend  only  where  you 
have  to  deal  with  chlorides  containing  a  comparatively  smaU  admixture 
of  sulphate ;  where  this  is  the  case,  however,  it  is  the  most  convenient 
process ;  a  loss  of  chloride  is  not  to  be  feared,  provided  the  residue  is 
not  heated  stronger  than  necessary. 

Repeated  experiments  have  shown  that  the  process  of  separating 
potassa  and  soda,  as  described  above,  gives  always  a  little  less  potassa 
than  is  really  present.  If  the  process  is  properly  conducted,  the  loss  of 
potassa  amounts  to  no  more  tiian  1  per  cent.  I  have  found  that  it  is  ' 
usually  greater  in  cases  where  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  metallic 
chlorides  is  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  then  with  a  rather 
large  quantity  of  alcohol. 

b.  Ammonia  from  soda. 

The  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  a.  See  also  §  99,  2.  If  3 
potassa  also  is  present,  the  precipitate  produced  by  bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum is  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  +  potassio-bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum ;  in  which  case  the  weighed  precipitate  is  cautiously  ignited  tor 
a  sufiicient  length  of  time,  but  not  too  strongly,  until  the  chloride  of 
ammonium  is  expelled,  the  gentle  ignition  continued  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  or  with  addition  of  oxalic  acid,  the  residue  extracted  with 
water,  a  few  drops  of.  hydrochloric  acid  added  if  oxalic  acid  was 
employed,  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  in  the  solution  determined  as 
directed  §  97,  8.  The  weight  found  is  calculated  into  potassio- 
bichloride  of  platinum,  and  the  result  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the 
whole  precipitate  :  the  difference  gives  the  ammonio-bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum. The  weighing  of  the  separated  platinum  affords  a  good  control. 
The  method  is  seldom  employed^  as  that  given  in  2  yields  more  exact 
results. 
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2.  Methods  "based  upon  the  Volatility  of  Ammonia  and  its  Salts, 
Amxonia  from  soda  and  potassa. 

a.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  to  he  separated  contain  the  same  volatile    4 
acidy  and  admit  of  the  total  expulsion  of  their  water  by  drying  at 
lOO^y  without  losing  ammonia  (t.g.y  the  metallic  chlorideR). 

Weigh  the  total  mass  of  the  salts  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  heat, 
with  the  lid  on,  gently  at  first,  but  ultimately  for  some  time  to  faint 
redness ;  let  the  mass  cool,  and  weigh.  The  decrease  of  weight  gives 
the  quantity  of  the  ammonia  salt.  If  the  acid  present  is  sulphuric  acid, 
yon  must,  in  the  first  place,  take  care  to  heat  very  gradually,  as  other- 
wise you  will  sufier  loss  from  the  decrepitation  of  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia :  and,  in  the  second  place,  bear  in  mind  that  part  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  remains  ¥dth  the  sulphates  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  and  that  you  must  accordingly  convert  them  into  neutral  salts, 
by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  before  proceed- 
ing to  determine  their  weight  (compare  §§97  and  98).  Chloride  of 
ammonium  cannot  be  separated  in  this  manner  from  sulphates  of  the 
fixed  alkalies,  as  it  converts  them,  upon  ignition,  partly  or  totally  into 
chlorides. 

b.  Some  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  given  in  a  is  not  fulfilled. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  alter  the  circumstances  by  simple  means  so  5 
as  to  make  tjie  method  a  applicable,  the  fixed  alkalies  and  the  ammonia 
must  be  estimated  separately  in  different  portions  of  the  substance. 
The  portion  in  which  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  soda  and  potassa 
is  gently  ignited  imtil  the  ammonia  is  completely  expelled.  The 
fixed  alkalies  are  converted,  according  to  circumstances,  into  chlorides 
or  sulphates,  and  treated  as  directed  in  1  or  g.  The  ammonia  is  esti- 
mated,  in  another  portion,  according  to  §  99,  3. 

3.  Indirect  Methods. 

Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  may  be  devised ;  but  the  following     6 
is  the  only  one  in  general  use. 

Potassa  frou  Soda. 

Convert  both  aikaJies  into  neutral  sulphates,  or  into  chlorides  (§§  97 
and  98),  and  weigh  as  such ;  estimate  the  sulphuric  acid  (§  132)  or 
clilorine  (§  141) ;  and  calculate  the  quantities  of  the  soda  and  potassa 
from  these  data  (see  below,  **  Calculation  of  Analyses,"  §  200). 

The  indirect  method  of  determining  potassa  and  soda  is  applicable 
only  in  the  analyses  of  mixtures  containing  tolerably  large  quantities 
of  both  bases ;  but  where  this  is  the  case,  the  process  answers  very 
well,  affording  also,  more  particularly,  the  advantage  of  expedition,  if 
the  chlorine  in  the  weighed  chlorides  is  determined  valumetrically 
(§  141, 1.,  b). 

Supplement  to  the  First  Group. 

Separation  of  Lithia  from  the  other  Alkalies. 

Lithia  may  be  separated  from  potassa  and  soda  in  the  indirect  way,     7 
or  by  either  of  the  following  two  methods : — 

a.  Treat  the  nitrates  or  the  chlorides,  dried  at  120"",  with  a  mixtmre 
of  equal  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  anhydrpus  ether|  digest  at 
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least  for  24  hours,  with  occasional  shaking  (the  salts  must  be  completely 
disintegrated),  decant  on  to  a  filter,  and  treat  the  residue  again  several 
times  with  smaller  portions  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Deter- 
mine, on  the  one  part,  the  undissolyed  potassa  and  soda  salts;  on  tJie  other, 
the  dissolved  Hthia  salt,  by  distilling  the  fluid  off,  and  converting  the 
residue  into  sulphate.  This  method  is  apt  to  give  too  much  lithium, 
as  the  potassa  and  soda  salts,  especially  the  chlorides,  are  not  absolutely 
insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  results  may  be  ren- 
dered more  accurate  by  treating  the  impure  lithia  salt,  obtained  by 
distilling  off  the  ether  and  alcohol,  once  more  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
with  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  the  resi- 
due left  to  the  principal  residue,  and  then  converting  the  lithia  salt 
into  sidphate.  If  the  salts,  which  it  is  intended  to  treat  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  have  been  ignited,  however  so  gently,  caustic  lithia  is  formed 
— ^in  the  case  of  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  water — and  carbonate  of 
lithia  by  attraction  of  carbonic  acid ;  in  that  case  it  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  the  process  of  digestion.  The  separation  of  the  chlorides  of 
the  alkali  metals  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  spirit  was  originally  recom- 
mended by  Rammelsberg.* 

If  we  have  to  separate  the  sulphates,  they  must  be  converted  into 
nitrates  or  chlorides  before  they  can  be  subjected  to  the  above  method. 
This  conversion  may  be  effected  by  one  of  the  processes  given  in  2- 
Instead  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  you  may 
use  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontia  with  addition  of  alcohol, 
and  instead  of  chloride  of  lead  nitrate  of  lead  maybe  employed.  Igni- 
tion with  chloride  of  ammonium  does  not  answer  in  the  case  of  sulphate 
of  lithia. 

b.  Weigh  the  mixed  alkalies,  best  in  form  of  sulphates,  and  then  deter-    8 
mine  the  lithia  as  phosphate  according  to  §  100.   If  the  quantity  of  lithia 
is  relatively  very  small,  convert  the  weighed  sulphates  into  chlorides  (7), 
separate,  in  the  first  place,  the  principal  amount  of  the  potassa  and  soda 
by  means  of  alcohol  (§  100),  and  then  determine  the  lithia  (MatebI). 

The  separation  of  lithia  firom  ammonia  may  be  effected  like  that  of    9 
potassa  and  soda  from  ammonia  (4  and  5)> 

SECOND  GROUP. 
BARYTA — STRONTIA — LIME — MAGNESIA. 

I.  Separation  of  thb  Oxides  of  the  Second   Group   from   those  of 

THK  First. 

§  153. 

Index : — ^Tbe  Nob.  refer  to  those  in  the  mai^. 

Baryta  from  potasaa  and  aoda,  10,  12. 

„  ammonia,  11. 

StnnHa  from  potassa  and  soda^  10,  18. 

„  ammonia,  11. 

Lime  from  potassa  and  soda,  10,  14. 

„  ammonia,  11. 

Mitgneiia  from  potassa  and  soda,  15 — 24, 
„  ammonia,  11. 

^  Pogg«  Annal.  W,  79.  f  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Phann.  98, 19S» 
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A.  Oenercil  Method, 

m 

1.  The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  feom  Potassa  and 
Soda. 

Principle  on  which  the  method  is  based :  Carbonate  of  ammonia  pre-  10 
eipitates,  from  a  solution  containing  chloride  of  ammonium,  (mly  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime. 

Mix  the  solution,  in  which  the  bases  are  assumed  to  be  contained  in 
the  form  of  chlorides,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia  by  ammonia ; 
dilute  rather  considerably,  add  some  ammonia,  then  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  alight  excess,  let  the  mixture  stand  covered  for  2  hours  in 
a  moderately  warm  place,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water 
to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added. 

The  precipitate  contains  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime ;  the  filtrate 
the  magnesia  and  the  alkalies.  So  at  least  we  may  assume  in  cases 
where  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, however,  the  solution  still  contains  exceedingly  minute  traces  of 
lime  and  somewhat  more  considerable  traces  of  baryta,  as  the  car- 
bonates of  these  two  earths  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  a  fluid  con- 
taining chloride  of  ammonium;  the  precipitate  also  may  contain 
poBfidbly  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  Treat  the 
precipitate  according  to  §  154,  and  the  filtrate — ^in  rigorous  analyses — 
as  foUows : — add  3  or  4  drops  (but  not  much  more)  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  then  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  let  the  fluid  stand  again  for  12 
hours  in  a  warm  place.  If  a  precipitate  forms,  collect  this  on  a  small 
filter,  wash,  and  treat  on  the  filter  with  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
whidi  dissolves  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  baryta 
undissolved.  Since  a  little  oxalate  of  magnesia  may  have  separated 
with  the  former,  add  some  ammonia  to  the  hydrochloric  solution,  filter 
afl^r  the  precipitate  has  settled,  and  mix  the  filtrate  with  the  principal 
filtrate. 

Evaporate  the  fluid  containing  the  magnesia  and  the  alkalies  to  dry- 
ness, and  remove  the  ammonia  salts  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  covered 
crucible,  or  in  a  small  covered  dish  of  platinum  or  porcelain.*  In  the 
r^due,  separate  the  magnesia  firom  the  alkalies  by  one  of  the 
methods  given  15 — 24- 

2.  .The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Ammoioa. — The  same  H 
principle  and  the  same  process  as  in  the  separation  of  potassa  and  soda 
from  ammonia  (4  and  5)* 

B.  Special  Methods. 

Single  Alkaline  Earths  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

1.  Baryta  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§  101,   1,  a),  12 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue,  with  addition 
towards  the  end  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  97, 1  and  §  98, 1).  Take  care 

*  This  operation  effects  also  the  removal  of  the  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  add 
added  to  precipitate  the  traces  of  baryta,  as  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  are  oonyerted 
into  cUorid««  of  the  alkali  metals  upon  iguition  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of 
cfakvidis  of  ammonium. 
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to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  the  alkalies 
also  completely  into  sulphates. 

This  method  is,  on  account  of  its  greater  accuracy,  preferable  to  the 
one  in  A,  in  cases  where  the  baryta  has  to  be  separated  only  from  one 
of  the  two  fixed  alkalies ;  but  if  both  alkalies  are  present,  the  other 
method  is  more  convenient,  since  the  alkalies  are  then  obtained  as 
chlorides. 

2.  Strontia  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Strontia  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies,  like  baryta,  by  means  13 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  this  method  is  not  preferable  to  the  one  in  10» 
in  cases  where  the  choice  is  permitted  (comp.  §  102). 

8.  Lime  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Precipitate  the  lime  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§  103,  2,  5,  a),  14 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  determine  the  alkalies  in  the 
ignited  residue.  In  determining  the  alkalies,  dissolve  the  residue, 
fireed  by  ignition  from  the  ammonia  salts,  in  water,  filter  the  solu- 
tion firom  the  undissolved  portion,  acidify  the  filtrate,  according  to 
circumstances,  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
evaporate  to  dryness ;  this  treatment  of  the  residue  is  necessary,  because 
oxalate  of  ammonia  partially  decomposes  chlorides  of  tJie  alkali  metals 
upon  ignition,  and  converts  the  bases  into  carbonates,  except  in  presence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  results  are 
still  more  accurate  than  in  A,  except  where  oxalate  of  ammonia  has 
been  used,  after  the  precipitation  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  remove 
the  minute  traces  of  lime  firom  the  filtrate. 

4.  Magnesia  from  Potassa  and  Soda.* 

a..  Methods  based  upon  the  sparing  solvhility  of  Magnesia  in  Water. 

a.  Make  a  solution  of  the  bases,  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  free  from  15 
ammonia  salts  (it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  acid  is  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  or  nitric),  add  baryta-water  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate forms,  heat  to  boiling,  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
boiling  water.  The  precipitate  contains  the  magnesik  as  hydrate ;  it  is 
determined  either  as  directed  in  §  104,  1,  b,  or  it  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  baryta  thrown  down  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
magnesia  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (§  104,  2).  The 
alkalies,  which  are  contained  in  the  solution,  according  to  circumstatices, 
as  chlorides,  nitrates,  or  caustic  alkalies,  are  separated  firom  the  baryta 
as  directed  in  10  or  12-  Liebio,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  ihia 
method,  proposes  crystallized  sulphide  of  barium  as  precipitant.  The 
method  gives  good  results,  but  is  rather  tedious. 

ft.  Precipitate  the  solution  with  a  little  pure  milk  of  lime,  boil,  filter,  15 
and  wash.  Separate  the  lime  and  the  magnesia  in  the  precipitate  ac- 
cording to  32 )  the  lime  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  as  directed  in 
10  or  14*  1  son  very  fond  of  employing  this  method  in  cases  where 
the  magnesia  has  to  be  removed  from  a  fluid  containing  lime  and 
alkalies,  provided  the  alkalies  alone  are  to  be  determined. 

y.  Evaporate  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  (which  must  contain  no  17 
other  acids)  to  dryness,  and,  if  chloride  of  ammonium  is  present,  ignite ; 

*  The  metbods  a,  a  and  p  are  suitable  for  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  litiuiw 
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'warm  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (thifl  will  dissolve  it  with  the  ex- 
ceptioii  of  Bome  magnesia,  which  separates).  Add  oxide  of  mercurj 
shaken  up  with  water,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  with  fre- 
quent stirring,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  104,  3,  b.  There  is  no 
need  to  continue  the  ignition  until  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  is 
expelled;  on  the  contrary,  part  of  it  may  be  filtered  ofE  together  with  the 
magnesia,  and  subsequently  volatilized  upon  the  ignition  of  the  latter. 
The  solution  contains  the  alkalies  in  form  of  chlorides.  This  method, 
proposed  by  B£RZ£Lius,  gives  satisfactory  results.  Take  care  to  add  the 
oxide  of  mercury  only  in  proper  quantity,  and  always  test  the  solution 
of  the  alkaline  chlorides  for  magnesia,  of  which  it  will  generally  be 
found  to  retain  a  trace. 

3.  Add  to  the  chlorides  pure  oxalic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  18 
convert  aU  the  bases  present,  viewed  as  potassa,  into  quadroxalates ; 
add  some  water,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  ignite. 
By  thia  operation  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  are  partially,  the 
chloride  of  magnesium  completely,  converted  into  oxalates,  which,  upon 
ignition,  give  carbonated  alkalies  and  magnesia.  Treat  the  residue 
repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  boiling  water ;  during  this  washing 
the  precipitate  may  be  transferred  to  the  filter  or  remain  in  the  dish, 
no  matter  which.  When  all  the  alkali  salt  is  washed  out,  dry  the 
filter,  burn  it  in  the  dish,  ignite  strongly,  and  weigh  the  magnesia.  If 
the  solution  looks  a  little  turbid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  treat  the  residue 
with  water,  and  filter  off  the  trifling  amount  of  magnesia  still  remain- 
ing ;  add,  finally,  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  and  determine  the 
alkalies  as  chlorides. 

If  the  bases  are  present  in  form  of  sulphates,  add  to  the  boiling  19 
solution  chloride  of  barium,  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  just 
ceaaesy  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  proceed 
as  in  18.     Separate  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  remains  mixed  ifidth 
the  magnesia,  from  the  latter,  as  directed  27* 

We  owe  these  methods  to   Mitscherlich,  and  the  description  of  20 
them  to  Lasch.*     I  can  add  my  own  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  results.     StiU  the  weighed  alkali  salt  should  always  be  tested  with 
phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  for  magnesia.     Usually  a  weighable 
precipitate  is  produced  which  cannot  be  passed  over.^ 

The  methoid  described  in  18  may  also  be  successfully  employed 
with  nitrates,  for  which  it  is,  indeed,  specially  recommended  by 
Deville.}  Carbonic  acid.and  nitrous  acid  are  evolved  in  the  process 
of  evaporation. 

b.  Methods  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  lifagnesia  by  Phosphate 
{or  Arseniate)  of  Ammonia. 
.  Add  to  the  solution  containing  magnesia,  potassa,  and  soda,  ammonia  21 
in  excess,  and  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  should  this  not  be  present 
already  :  precijjitate  the  magnesia  with  a  slight  excess  of  pure  phosphate 
of  ammonia.  Filter,  remove  the  free  ammonia  from  the  filtrate  by 
evaporation,  and  then  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  acetate  of 
lead  as  a  combination  of  phosphate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead.     Re- 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  63,  843. 
f  J  cannot  recommend  Sonnenschein's  method  (boiling  the  chlorides  with  carboDate 
ofsilyer}  ;  the  filtrate  always  contains  magnesia,  and,  indeed,  more  than  mere  traces. 

.    4;  Jounu  t  prakt.  Chem.  60,  17* 
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move  the  excess  of  oxide  of  lead  from  the  still  hot  fluid  bj  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  and  determine  the  potassa  and  soda 
in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §§  97  and  98  (O.  L.  Erdmann,*  HEiNTzf).  A 
somewhat  troublesome  but  yery  accurate  method.  If  the  solution 
contains  much  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  must  first  be  removed  hj 
volatilization. 

Instead  of  with  oxide  of  lead  you  may  remove  the  excess  of  phos-  22 
phoric  acid  with  oxide  of  silver.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  firom  the  am- 
monio-phosphate  of  magnesia  to  dryness,  ignite  cautiously,  dissolve  in 
water  and  mix  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of 
silver.  Filter,  remove  the  excess  of  silver  firom  the  filtrate  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  evaporate  the  solution  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  dryness  (Chancel}).  The  separation  is  somewhat  diorter,  but 
less  precise  and  also  less  convenient,  if  the  magnesia  is  precipitated 
with  arseniate  (§  127,  2)  instead  of  phosphate  of  ammonia;  in  this 
case  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dxyness  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  the  residue  ignited  under  a  good  chinmey.  The  excess  of 
arsenic  acid  volatilizes,  while  the  alkalies  remain  as  chlorides  (always 
retaining,  however,  a  little  chloride  of  magnesium).  C.  v.  Uau£r| 
recommends  a  similar  method. 

c.  Metliod  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  the  Magnesia  as  Carbonate 

of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia, 
Mix  the  solution  of  sulphates,  nitrates,  or  chlorides  (it  must  be  very  23 
concentrated)  with  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sesquicarbo- 
nate  of  ammonia  in  water  and  ammonia  (230  grm.  of  the  salt,  180 
c.  c.  solution  of  ammonia  sp.  gr.  0*92,  and  water  to  1  litre).  Aiier 
twenty-four  hours  filter  off  the  precipitate  (MgO,  CO,  +  NH^  0,C0,+ 
4  aq.),  wash  it  with  the  solution  of  caustic  and  carbonated  ammonia 
used  for  the  precipitation,  dry,  ignite  strongly  and  for  a  sufiicient  length 
of  time,  and  weigh  the  magnesia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
keeping  the  heat  at  first  under  100°,  expel  the  ammonia  salts,  and  de- 
termine the  alkalies  as  chlorides  or  sulphates.  When  soda  alone  is 
present  the  results  are  satis&ctory.  In  the  presence  of  potassa  the 
ignited  magnesia  must  be  extracted  with  water,  before  weighing,  as  it 
contains  an  appreciable  qiumtity  of  carbonate  of  potassa ;  the  wash- 
ings are  to  be  added  to  the  principal  filtrate.  This  last  measure  is 
unnecessary  in  the  absence  of  potassa.  Results  satisfactory ;  the  mag- 
nesia is  a  little  too  low.  Mean  error  -nnnr  C^**^-  Schaffgotsch,^  H. 
Weber**). 

d.  Indirect  Method^  which  gives  also,  at  the  same  time^  the  quantity 

of  PotcLSsa  and  Soda,  if  both  are  present. 
Convert,  with  proper  oiire,  the  bases  into  pure  neutral  sulphates,  24 
weigh,  dissolve  in  water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  by  cldoride 
of  barium  (§  132)  ;  precipitate  the  excess  of  baryta  fix>m  the  filtrajte 
by  sulphuric  acid,  filter  again,  concentrate  the  filtrate  by  evaporation, 
and  determine  the  magnesia  as  directed  §  104,  2  (K.  Lisrff ). 

*  Jouni.  f.  prakt  Chem.  89,  278.  f  Pogg.  Amud.  78,  119. 

t  Coinpt.  Rend.  50,  94. 
Q  Jahrbach  der  k.k.  geologiachen  Reichsaiittalt^  iv.  868. 
.  t  Pogg.  AmuU.  104,  482.  •*  Vi^rteljahnsohrift  f.  pnkt.  Pharm.  B,  16L 

tt  Ajnm/L  d.  Chenu  u.  Phann.  81^  U7. 
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Calculate  the  magnesia  found  into  sulphate,  and  deduct  the  resulting 
weight  fi*om  the  total  weight  of  the  sulphates :  the  difference  shows 
the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  sulphates ;  deduct  also  the  sulphuric  acid 
combined  with  the  magnesia  from  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid : 
the  difference  gives  the  amount  combined  with  the  alkalies.    See  6* 


n.  Sepakation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Second  Group  from 

EACH   OTHER. 

§  154. 

Index : — ^The  Nob.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

Baryta  finom  strontia,  26,  29,  36. 
„  lime,  26,  28,  29,  36. 

„  magnesia,  25,  27. 

StronHa  from  baryta,  26,  29,  86. 
,f  lime,  81,  84,  35. 

„  magnesia,  25,  27. 

Lime  from  baryta,  26,  28,  29,  36. 
„  strontia,  31,  84,  35. 

„  magnesia,  25,  80,  82,  33. 

Moffnetia  from  baryta,  25,  27. 
„  strontia,  25,  27. 

,,  lime,  25,  80,  32,  33. 

A.  General  Method. 

THE    WHOLE   OF  THE  ALKALINE   EARTHS   FROH   EACH  OTHER. 

Proceed  as  in  10  •  The  magnesia  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  25 
with  phosphate  of  soda.  The  precipitateid  carbonates  of  the  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime,  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thei  bases 
separated  as  directed  in  26*  The  traces  of  magnesia,  which  may  be 
present  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate,  are  obtained  by  eva- 
porating the  filtrate  from  the  sulphate  of  strontia  or  lime  to  dryness, 
taking  up  the  residue  with  water  and  precipitating  the  solution  with 
phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

B.  Special  Methods* 

1.  Methods  hased  upon  the  Insoluhility  of  Silicojluoride  of  Barium. 
Baryta  from  Strontl^  and  from  Lime. 

Mix  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid*  26 
in  excess,' add  a  volume  of  spirit  of  wine  equal  or  somewhat  inferior  to 
that  of  the  fiuid  (H.  Rose),  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours,  collect 
the  precipitate  of  silicojluoride  of  barium  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  until  the  washings 
cease  to  show  even  the  least  trace  of  acid  reaction  (but  no  longer),  and 
dry  at  100°.  Precipitate  the  strontia  or  lime  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (§  102,  1,  a,  and  §  103, 1,  a).  The  results  are  satisfactory. 
For  the  properties  of  silicofluoride  of  barium,  see  §  71.  If  both 
strontia  and  lime  are  present,  the  sulphates  are  weighed,  converted  into 
carbonates  (§  132,  XL,  b)y  and  the  two  bases  then  separated  as  directed 
in  34  or  35. 

*  If  not  kept  in  a  gutta-percha  bottle  it  should  be  freshly  prepared* 
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2.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphate  of  Baryta,  or 

Sulphate  of  Strontia,  as  the  case  may  be,  m  water  and  in  Solu^ 
tion  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

a.  Baryta  and  Strontia  from  Magnesia. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  (§  101,  1^  a,  27 
and  §  102,  1,  a),  and  the  magnesia  from  the  filtrate  with  phosphate  of 
soda  and  ammonia  (§  104,  2). 

b.  Baryta  from  Lime. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  highly  dilute  28 
sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  300  water),  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ; 
allow  to  deposit,  and  determine  the  sulphate  of  baryta  as  directed  in 
§  101,  1,  a.  Concentrate  the  washings  by  evaporation,  and  add  them 
to  the  filtrate,  neutralize  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the 
lime  as  oxalate  (§  103,  2,  b,  a).  The  method  is  principally  to  be  recom- 
mended when  small  quantities  of  baryta  have  to  be  separated  £rom 
much  lime.  If  we  have  to  separate  sulphate  of  Ume  &om  sulphate  of 
baryta  the  salts  may  (in  the  absence  of  free  acids)  be  treated  repeatedly 
with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  sulphate 
of  baryta  remains  undissolved,  the  sulphate  of  lime  dissolves.  The 
Ume  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  oxalate  of  ammonia  (Diehl*). 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with  Carbonated 

Alkalies  of  Sulphate  of  Baryta  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sulphates 
of  Strontia  and  Lime  on  the  other. 

Baryta  from  Strontia  and  Lime. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphates  of  the  three  bases  for  twelve  hours,  29 
at  the  common  temperature  (15 — 20°),  with  frequent  stirring,  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  decant  the  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  treat 
the  residue  repeatedly  in  the  same  way,  wash  finally  with  water,  and  in 
the  still  moist  precipitate,  separate  the  undecomposed  sulphate  of  baiyta 
by  means  of  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  from  ^e  carbonates  of  strontia 
and  lime  formed.  To  hasten  the  separation  you  may  boil  the  sulphates 
for  some  time  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  (not  soda),  to 
which  ^  the  amount  of  the  carbonate,  or  more,  of  sulphate  of  potassa 
has  been  added.  By  this  process  also  the  sulphates  of  strontia  and 
lime  are  decomposed,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  remaining  unacted  on. 
If  the  bases  are  in  solution,  the  above  solution  of  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  potassa  is  added  in  excess  at  once,  and  llie  whole  boiled.  The 
precipitate,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbonates  of  strontia 
and  lime,  is  to  be  treated  as  above  with  cold  hydrochloric  acid  (H. 

ROSEJ). 

4.  Method  based  on  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  Spirit  of 

Wine. 

Small  quantities  of  Limb  from  much  Magnesia.   Convert  the  bases  30 
into  neutral  sulphates,  dissolve  the  mass  in  water,  and  add  alcohol  with 
constant  stirring,  till  a  slight  permanent  turbidity  is  produced.     Wait 
a  few  hours  and  then  filter,  wash  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  with 
alcohol,  which  has  been  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Ghem.  79,  30.  f  Pogg.  Annai.  xov.  286,  299,  427. 
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determine  it  after  §  103,  1,  a  (in  which  cane  the  weighed  sulphate  must 
be  tested  for  magnesia),  or  dissolye  the  precipitate  in  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  and  separate  the  lime  from  the  small  quantity  of 
magnfflia  possibly  coprecipitated  according  to  32  (Scheeker*). 

5.  Method  based  on  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphate  of  Strontia  in 

solution  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

SrROirriA  from  Lime.  If  the  mixture  is  soluble,  dissolye  in  the  smallest  31 
quantity  of  water,  add  about  50  times  the  quantity  of  the  substance 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  either  boil  for  some  time  with  renewal  of  the  water  that  evaporates 
and  addition  of  a  very  little  ammonia  (as  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  becomes  acid  on  boiling),  or  allow  to  stand  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  for  twelve  hours.  Filter  and  wash  the  precipitate,  which 
consists  of  sulphate  of  strontia  and  a  little  sulphate  of  strontia  and  ammonia 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  till  the  washings 
remain  clear  on  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is 
cautiously  ignited,  moistened  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (to 
oonvert  liie  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  strontium  into  sulphate),  and 
weighed.  The  highly  cUlute  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  lime  determined  according  to  §  103,  2,  6,  a.  If  you 
have  the  solid  sulphates  to  analyse,  they  are  very  finely  powdered  and 
boiled  with  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  renewal 
of  the  evaporated  water  and  addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  Results  very 
cloee,  e,g.,  1048  SrO,  NO,  instead  of  1-063,  and  0497  CaO,  CO,,  in- 
stead of  0-504  (H.  RosEJ). 

6.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  in 

Chloride  of  Ammonium  and  in  Acetic  Acid, 

Lime  from  Magnesia. 

a.  Mix  the  properly  diluted  solution  with  sufficient  chloride  of  32 
ammonium  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  by  ammonia,  which 
is  added  in  slight  excess ;  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  as  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate forms,  then  a  further  portion  of  the  same  reagent,  about  suffi- 
cient to  convert  the  magnesia  also  into  oxalate  (which  remains  in 
solution).  This  excess  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  insure  complete 
precipitation  of  the  lime,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  slightly  soluble  in  solution 
of  chloride  of  magnesium  not  mixed  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (Expt. 
No.  92).  Let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  decant  the  supernatant  clear  fluid,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the 
precipitated  oxalate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a  little  oxalate  of  magnesia,  on 
to  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  once  in  the  same  way  by  decanta- 
tion,  then  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  Water,  then  ammonia  in 
slight  excess,  and  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Let  the  fluid  stand  until 
the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  then  pour  on  to  the  previous 
filter,  transfer  the  precipitate  finally  to  the  latter,  and  proceed  exactly 
as  directed  §  103,  2,  b,  a.  The  first  filtrate  contains  the  larger  portion 
of  the  magnesia,  the  second  the  remainder.  Evaporate  the  second  fil- 
trate, acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  a  small  volume,  then  mix  the 
two  fluids,  and  precipitate  the  magnesia  with  phosphate  of  soda  as 
directed  §  104,  2.     If  .the  quantity  of  ammonia  salts  present  is  con- 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Phann.  110,  287.  t  Pogg.  Annal  110,  296. 
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siderable,  the  estimation  of  the  magnesia  is  rendered  more  accurate  by 
evaporating  the  fluids,  in  a  large  platinum  or  silver  ^sh,*  to  dryness, 
and  igniting  the  residuary  saline  mass,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in 
a  smaller  platinum  dish,  until  the  ammonia  salts  are  expelled.  The 
residue  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  heat  applied, 
the  fluid  filteredf  and  finally  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  phosphate 
of  soda. 

Numerous  experiments  have  convinced  me  that  this  method,  which 
is  so  frequently  employed,  gives  accurate  results  only  if  the  foregoing 
instructions  are  strictly  complied  with.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the 
quantity  of  magnesia  present  is  relatively  small,  that  a  single  precipi- 
tation with  oxalate  of  ammonia  may  be  found  sufficient  (comp.  Expt. 
No.  93). 

b.  In  the  case  of  lime  and  magneaa  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  33 
dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ammonia 
until  a  copious  precipitate  forms;  redissolve'this  by  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  and  precipitate  the  lime  from  the  solution  with  an  excess  of  oxa- 
late of  ammonia.  To  determine  the  magnesia,  precipitate  the  filtrate 
with  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda.  As  ^ree  acetic  acid  by  no  means 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  small  quantities  of  oxalate  of  magnesia, 
the  precipitate  contains  some  magnesia,  and,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  not 
quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  the  filtrate  contains  some  lime ;  these 
two  sources  of  error  compensate  each  other  in  some  measure.  In  accu- 
rate analyses,  however,  these  trifling  admixtures  of  magnesia  and  lime 
are  afterwards  separated  fi*om  the  weighed  precipitates  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  respectively. 

7.  Method  baaed  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Nitrate  of  Strontia  in 

Alcohol. 

Strontia  from  Lime  {after  Stromeyer). 

Treat  the  nitrates  with  absolute  alcohol,  to  which  an  equal  volume  34 
of  ether  should  be  added  (H.  Hose).  Filter  off  the  undissolved  nitrate 
of  strontia,  wash  with  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  dissolve  in 
water,  and  determine  as  sulphate  of  strontia  (§  102,  1).  Precipitate 
the  lime  firom  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  are  satis- 
fectory. 

8.  Indirect  Method. 
Strontia  from  Lime. 

Determine  both  bases  first  as  carbonates,  precipitating  them  either  35 
with  carbonate  or  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§§  102,  103) ;  then  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  them,  and  calculate  the  amount  of 
strontia  and  of  lime  as  directed  in  §  200.  The  determination  of  the 
carbonic  acid  may  be  effected  by  fusion  with  vitrified  borax  (§  139, 
II.,  c),  but  the  application  of  a  moderate  white  heat,  such  as  is  given  by 
a  good  gas  blowpipe  without  the  use  of  a  crucible  jacket,  is  alone  sufii- 
cient  to  drive  out  all  the  carbonic  acid  firom  both  the  carbonates  (F.  G. 
SchaffgotschJ).     I  can  strongly  recommend  tibis  method.     It  is  well 

*  A  porcelain  dish  does  not  answer  so  well  (see  Expt.  No.  3). 
t  If  the  process  of  evaporation  has  been  conducted  in  a  silver  vessel,  a  little  dilo- 
ride  of  silver  will  often  separate. 

t  Fogg;  Annal.  113,  615. 
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to  precipitate  the  carbonates  hot,  to  press  the  precipitate  cautiously  down 
in  the  platinum  crucible  and  turn  over  the  agglomerated  cake  every 
now  and  then  till,  after  repeated  ignitions,  the  weight  has  become  con- 
stant The  results  are  good,  if  neither  of  the  bases  is  present  in  too 
minute  quantity. 

The  indirect  separation  may  of  course  be  effected  by  means  of  other  36 
salts,  and  can  be  used  also  for  the  determination  of  liue  in  presence  of 

BARTTA  or  of  BARTTA  IN  PRESENCE  OF  STRONTIA.     In  the  CXpulsioU  of  Car- 

bonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  baryta  vitrified  borax  must  be  used 
(§  139,  IL,  c). 

third  group. 

Alumina — Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Third  Group  from  thb 

Alkalies. 

§  155. 

1.  From  Ammonia. 

a.  Salts  of  alumina  and  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  be  sepa-  37 
rated  from  salts  of  ammonia  by  ignition.     However,  in  the  case  of 
alumina,  this  method  is  applicable  only  in  the  absence  of  chlorine 
(volatilization  of  chloride  of  aluminiiun).     The  safest  way,  therefore, 

is  to  mix  the  compound  with  carbonate  of  soda  before  igniting. 

b.  Determine  liie  ammonia  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  99,  8,  38 
Ufflng  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia. 
The  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  then  determined  in  the 
residue  in  the  same  way  as  in  39* 

2.  From  Potassa  and  Soda. 

a.  Precipitate  and  determine  the  sesquioxide    of  chromium    and  39 
alumina  as  directed  in  §  105,  a,  and  §  106,  a.     The  filtrate  contains 
the  alkalies,  which  are  then  freed  irom  the  salt  of  ammonia  formed, 

by  evaporation  to  dryness  and  ignition. 

b.  Alumina  may  be  separated  also  from  potassa  and  soda,  by  heating  40 
the  nitrates  (see  42)- 

n.  Separation  of  the    Oxides  op  the   Third   Group  from   the 

Alkaline  Earths. 

§156. 
Index :— The  Not.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin^ 

Ahtmina  from  bftryta,  41,  46,  47. 

„  stroDtia,  41,  46,  47. 

„  lime,  41,  46,  48,  49,  50. 

,,  magnesia,  41,  46,  49,  50. 

Setquwdde  of  chrimittm  from  the  alkaline  earths,  51,  52. 

Separation  of  Alumina  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

A.  OeTieral  Methods. 
The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Alumina. 

I.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Ammonia, 

and  upon  its  Solution  in  Solution  of  Soda. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  hot  solution  (preferably  in  a  platinum  41 
dish)  with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  aumionium,  if  such  be  not 

II.  B  B 
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already  present,  add  ammonia  in  moderate  excess,  and  boil  till  no 
more  &ee  ammonia  is  observable.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  little 
magnesia,  and  also  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  baryta,  or 
strontia  are  at  first  precipitated  along  witli  the  alumina ;  on  the  boiling 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  coprecipitated  alkaline  earths  re- 
dissolve,  so  that  the  alumina  finally  retains  only  an  unweighable  or 
scarcely  weighable  trace  of  magnesia.  Allow  to  deposit,  and  proceed 
with  the  alumina  determination  according  to  §  105,  a.  After  it  has 
been  weighed  fuse  it  for  a  long  time  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolve 
the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  determine  any  silicic  acid*  that  may 
remain.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  potassa  in  excess,  will  not 
appear  perfectly  clear,  but  will  contain  a  few  flocks  of  magnesia.  If 
there  is  any  amount  of  the  latter,  filter  it  off,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid, 
precipitate  with  ammonia,  boil  till  the  fiuid  ceases  to  smell  of  ammonia, 
filter,  evaporate  the  small  quantity  of  fiuid  in  a  platinum  capsule,  ignite, 
weigh  the  residual  magnesia,  deduct  it  from  the  alumina  and  add  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  principal  quantity  of  the  magnesia.  In  order  to 
the  further  separation  of  the  alkaline  earths,  acidify  the  fiuid  containing 
them  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  (preferably  in  a  platinum  diah) 
to  a  small  bulk,  and  while  still  warm  add  ammonia  just  in  excess. 
A  small  precipitate  of  alumina  is  sometimes  formed  at  this  stage ; 
filter  off,  wash  and  weigh  with  the  principal  precipitate. '  In  tlie 
filtrate  determine  the  alkaline  earths  according  to  §  154. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  vneqtml  DecomposahilUy  of  the  Nitrates 
at  a  Moderate  Heat  (DEVlLLEf). 

To  make  this  simple  and  convenient  method  applicable,  the  bases  42 
must  be  present  as  pure  nitrates.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  heat  gradually,  with  the  cover  on,  in  the  sand-  or  air-bath 
— or,  better  still,  on  a  thick  iron  disk,  with  two  cavities,  one  for 
the  platinum  dish,  the  other,  filled  with  brass  filings,  for  the  thermo- 
meter (comp.  §  31) — ^to  from  200°  to  250**,  until  a  glass  rod  moistened 
with  ammonia  ceases  to  indicate  further  evolution  of  nitric  acid  fumes. 
You  may  also,  without  risk,  continue  to  heat  until  nitrous  acid  vapors 
form.  The  residue  consists  of  alumina,  nitrates  of  baryta,  strontia, 
and  lime,  and  nitrate  and  basic  nitrate  of  magnesia. 

Moisten  the  mass  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, and  heat  gently,  but  do  not  evaporate  to  dryness.  Repeat  this 
operation  until  no  further  evolution  of  ammonia  is  perceptible.  (The 
basic  nitrate  of  magnesia,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  as  neutral  nitrate  of  magnesia.) 
Add  water,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat. 

If  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  has  evolved  only  imperceptible 
traces  of  ammonia,  pour  hot  water  into  the  dish,  stir,  and  add  a 
drop  of  dilute  ammonia ;  this  must  cause  no  turbidity  in  the 
fluid  ;  should  the  fluid  become  turbid,  this  proves  that  the  heating 
of  the  nitrates  has  not  been  continued  long  enough ;  in  which  case 
you  must  again  evaporate  the  contents  of  the  dish,  and  heat  once 
more. 
The  alumina  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  dense  granular' 

*  A  small  quantity  will  alwa3'8  be  found  if  you  have  boiled  ib  a  glass  or  porceUia 
vessel. 

t  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  1853,  60,  9. 
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substancQ.  Decant  ailer  digestion,  and  wash  with  boiling  water; 
ignite  strongly  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  separation  has  been 
effected,  and  weigh.  Separate  the  alkaline  earths  as  (Mrected  §  154. 
In  the  same  waj  alumina  may  be  separated  also  from  potassa  and 
soda. 

3.  Method  in  which  the  processes  of  1  and  2  are  combined. 
Precipitate  the  alumina  as  in  41 »  wash  in  the  same  way  as  there  43 

directed,  then  treat  while  still  moist  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  ac- 
«>rding  to  42  to  remove  the  trifling  amount  of  magnesia,  <&c.,  copreci- 
pitated ;  add  the  solution  obtained  to  the  principal  solution  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  and  treat  the  fluid  as  directed  in  41-  ^his  method 
may  be  employed  also  in  the  case  of  chlorides ;  it  will  be  sometimes 
found  useful. 

4.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Acetate  or 

Formiate  of  Soda  upon  boiling. 
The  same  process  as  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide   of  iron  £rom  44 
the  alkaline  earths.     The  method  is  employed  more  particularly  when 
both  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  have  to  be  separated  from  alka- 
line earths  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Method  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Succinate  of 

Ammonia. 
Proceed  as  for  the  precipitation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  the  same  45 
reagent  (§  113,  1,  c);    especially  to  be  employed,  when  alumina  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron  are  both  to  be  separated  from  alkaline  earths  at  the 
same  time. 

6.  Method  based  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Soluble  Alkaline  Alumi- 

note  in  the  dry  way. 
See  116.  46 

B.  Special  Methods^ 

Some  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Alumina. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  of  the  Salts  of  the 
Alkaline  Earths, 

a.  Baryta  and  Strontia  from  Alumina. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  (§§  101  and  47 
102),  and  the  alumina  from  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  105,  a.     This 
method  is  especially  suited  for  the  separation  of  baryta  from  alumina. 

h.  Lime  from  Alumina. 

Add  ammonia  to  the  solution  tmtil  a  permanent  precipitate  forms,  48 
then  acetic  acid  until  this  precipitate  is  redissolved,  then  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  finally  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess  (§  103,  2, 
b,  p) ;  allow  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  to  deposit  in  the  cold, 
'  then  filter,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  firom  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§  105,  a.     Compare  115» 

c.  Magnesia  and  small  quantities  of  Lime  from  Alumina. 

Mix  with  some  tartaric  acid,  supersaturate  with  ammonia  and  from  49 
the  clear  fluid  (in  the  presence  of  enough  alumina  no  tartrate  of  lime 
is  precipitated)  precipitate  first  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  then 
the  magnesia  by  phosphate  of  soda.     If  the  alumina  is  to  be  determined 

bb2 
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in  the  filtrate,  the  latter  must  be  evaporated  with  addition  of  carbonate 
of  Boda  and  nitre  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited,  soliened  with  water, 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (not  in  the  platintim  dish),  and  the 
alumina  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  ammonio-phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia  which  may  contain  basic  tartrate  of  magnesia  is  to  be  dissolved 
ill  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitated  with  ammonia,  then^  dried  and 
weighed. 

'2.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Carbonate 
of  Baryta, 

Alumina  from  Magnesia,  and  small  quantities  of  Lime. 

Mix  the  slightly  acid  dilute  fluid  in  a  fiask,  with  carbonate  of  baryta  50 
(shaken  up  with  water),  in  moderate  excess ;  cork  the  flask  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  hydrated  alumina  has  subsided, 
wash  by  decantation  three  times,  filter,  and  then  determine  the  alumina 
in  the  precipitate  as  directed  47 ;  ^^  ^^  filtrate,  first  precipitate  the 
^baryta  by  sulphuric  acid  (28),  and  then  separate  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia according  to  §  154. 

Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  from  the  Alkaline 
Earths. 

The  best  way  to  eflect  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  51 
from  all  the  alkaline  earths  at  the  same  time,  is  to  convert  the  sesqui- 
oxide into  chromic  acid.  For  this  purpose  the  pulverized  substance  is 
mixed  with  2|  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  2^  parts  of  nitrate 
of  potassa,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  iusion. 
On  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  the  chromium  dissolves  as 
alkaline  chromate;  the  residue  contains  the  alkaline  earths  as  carbo- 
nates, or  in  the  caustic  state  (magnesia).  The  chromium  in  tiie 
solution  is  determined  as  directed  §  130. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  also  be  52 
separated  from  baryta  and,  though  less  perfectly,  from  strontia^  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  substance. 
Sesquioxide  of  chromium  cannot  be  separated  by  ammonia  from  the 
alkaline  earths,  since,  even  though  carbonic  acid  be  completely  ex- 
cluded, particles  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  thrown  down  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium.  From  solutions  containing  a  salt  of  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium,  lime  cannot  be  precipitated  completely  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia ;  but  it  may  be  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
(§  103,  1). 

m.  Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  from  Alumina. 

§167. 

a.  Fuse  the  oxides  with  2  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  potaasa  and  53 
4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  treat  the  fused 
mass  with  boiling  water,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a 
porcelain  dish  or  beaker,  add  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  chlorate 
of  potassa,  supersaturate  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  add,  during  the  latter  process,  some  more 
chlorate  of  potassa  in  portions,  to  remove  the  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
Dilute  now  with  water,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  by  carbonate  of 
auunonia  or  ammonia  as  directed  in  §  105,  a.     The  alumina  falls  down 
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free  from  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  In  tihe  filtrate  the  chromium  is 
detennined  as  directed  §  130.  If  you  omit  the  evaporation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  part  of  the  chromic  will  be  reduced 
by  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  fluid,  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  will 
aooordinglj,  upon  addition  of  ammonia,  precipitate  with  the  alumina. 
(Dextkb*). 

b.  Dissolve  the  oxides  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  soda  or  potassa  54 
solution  in  sufficient  excess  and  saturate  the  clear  green  solution  with 
chlorine  gas.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  will  be  converted  into 
chromic  acid,  and  the  alumina  partially  separated.  When  the  fluid 
has  become  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  heat  to  remove  the  excess  of  chlo- 
rine, add  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  digest  to  destroy  the  hypochlorous 
acid  and  precipitate  the  stiU  dissolved  alumina,  filter  ofl"  the  alumina, 
and  determine  it  according  to  §  105,  a.  In  the  fluid  the  chromium  is 
detennined  according  to  §  130, 1,  a.  (WoHLERf). 

FOUBTH  GBOUP. 

OXIDE    OF    ZINC — ^PROTOXIDE    OP    ^UANOANESE ^PROTOXIDE     OF    NICKEL 

PROTOXIDE     OF     COBALT — ^PROTOXIDE    OF    IRON — SESQUIOXIDE    OF   IRON 

— (sesquioxide  OF  uranium). 

I.  Separation   of   the   Oxides  of    the  Fourth  Group  from  the 

Alkalies. 

§  158. 
A.  Oeneral  Methods, 

1.  All  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  Ammonia. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  55 
alumina  from  ammonia,  37*  1^  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
oxides  of  the  fourth  group  comport  themselves,  upon  ignition  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  as  follows: — Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  partly 
volatilized  as  sesquichloride ;  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  converted 
into  protochloride  of  manganese,  containing  protosesquioxide  of  that 
metal;  the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  ;  oxide  of  zinc  volatilizes,  with  access  of  air,  as  chloride  of  zinc 
(H.  Eose).  It  is,  therefore,  generally  the  safest  way  to  add  carbonate 
of  soda.     The  ammonia  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion. 

2.  All  Oxides,  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Mix  the  solution  in  a  flask  with  chloride  of  ammonium  if  necessary,  56 
add  ammonia  till  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  then  yellow  sulphide  of 
ammonium  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  fill  the  flask  nearly 
to  the  top  with  water,  cork  it,  allow  the  precipitated  sulphides  to 
subside,  and  then  filter  them  off  from  the  fluid  containing  the  alkalies.  In 
performing  this  process  the  precautionary  rules  given  under  the  heads  of 
llie  several  metals  in  question  (§§  108 — 113)  must  be  borne  in  mind.|  (If 
notwithstanding,  the  filtrate  is  brownish,  acidify  it  with  acetic  acid,  boil 
and  filter  off  the  small  quantity  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  which  then 
separates.)     Acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate,  filter 

*  Fogg.  AnnaL  89,  142.  f  Arnud.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106,  121. 

t  Nickel  and  cobalt  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  also  in  the  manner  girea 

in  83. 
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off  the  sulphur,  if  necessary,  continue  the  evaporation  to  dryness,  ignite 
the  residue  to  remove  the  ammonia  salts,  and  determine  the  alkalies  by 
the  methods  given  §  152. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Oxide   of   Zinc  from  Potassa  Am>   Soda,  by  precipitating  57 
the  zinc  from  the  solution  of  the  acetates  wiUi  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (see  82)« 

2.  Protoxide  of  Nickel  and  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  the 
Alkalies,  by  igniting  the  chlorides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas  (see  88)* 

3.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Potassa  and  Soda,  by  precipitat- 
ing the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  ammonia ;  or  by  heating  the 
nitrates  (see  42)» 

4.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  the  Alkalies. 

a.  Saturate  the  solution   with   chlorine,   and  precipitate  the  58 
manganese — as    hydrated    sesquioxide — ^with   carbonate    of 
baryta  or  ammonia.     The  latter  precipitant  ib  apt  to  leave 
some  manganese  in  solution. 

5.  Precipitate  the  manganese  with  peroxide  of  lead  (Gibbs)  ; 
(see  63)'  The  acid  with  which  the  bases  are  combined  may 
be  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric.  If  the  choice  is  allowed, 
select  the  first. 

c.  Heat  the  nitrates  (Deville)  ;  (see  66)* 

II.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  the 

Alkaline  Earths. 

§  159. 

Index : — ^The  Kos.  refer  to  thoaeijiii  the  margin. 

Oxide  of  zinc  from  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  59,  60,  61,  68. 

„  magnesia,  59,  61. 

Protofgade  of  numganese  from  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  59,  60,  63 — 67. 

,,  magnesia,  59,  63 — 67. 

Protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  finDm  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  59,  60,  6d,  70. 

„  magnesia,  59,  69. 

Sesquioxide  pfiron  from  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  59,  60,  62. 
„  magnesiBy  59,  62. 

A.  General  Method. 

All  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

Add  t6  the'  solution  chloride  of  ammonium,  and,  if  acid,  also  59 
ammonia,  and  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  in  56-  Take 
care  to  use  slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  perfectly  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  fre^  from  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  to  employ  it  in  sufficient  excess.  Insert  the  cork,  and 
let  the  flask  stand  for  some  time,  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside, 
then  wash  quickly,  and  as  &r  as  practicable,  out  of  the  contact  of  air, 
with  water  to  which  some  sulphide  of  ammonium  has  been  added. 
Acidiiy  the  filtrate  with  hydrodiloric  acid,  heat,  filter  &om  the  sulphur, 
and  separate  the  alkaline  earths,  as  directed  in  §  154.  If  the  filtrate 
is  brownish  from  a  little  dissolved  sulphide  of  nickel,  acidify  it  with 
acetic  acid  instead  of  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil,  and  filter. 
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If  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  earths  is  rather  considerable,  it  is 
advisable  to  treat  the  slightly  washed  precipitate  once  more  with  hydro- 
ddoric  acid,  (in  presence  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
efiect  complete  solution,)  heat  the  solution  gently  for  some  time,  and 
tiien  reprecipitate  in  the  same  way. 

If  we  have  merely  to  effect  the  removal  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  we  may 
also,  after  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  acidiiy  with  acetic  acid^ 
and  filter.  Ck>balt  alone  may  be  separated  as  follows  :  after  precipitat- 
ing the  ammoniacal  solution  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  boil  the 
whole  till  the  free  ammonia  has  escaped,  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of 
azumonium  and  ammonia,  and  filter  (H.  Rose*). 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Baryta,  Stromtia,  and  Lime,  from  the  whole  of  the  Oxides 

of  the  Fourth  Group. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  from  the  acid  solution  with  60 
sulphuric  acid  (§§  101  and  102),  in  the  presence  of  lime' add 
i — i  volume  of  strong  alcohol  (§  103).     For  baryta  this  method 
ia  preferable  to  all  others. 

2.  Oxide  of  Zinc  from  the  Aliuiline  Earths. 

Convert  the  bases  into  acetates,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  from  the  61 
solution  as  directed  in  §  108,  1,  h. 

3.  Sesquioxids  of  Iron  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

a.  Mix  the  somewhat  acid  solution  with  enough  chloride  of  62 
ammonium,  heat  to  boiling,  add  slight  excess  of  ammonia, 
boil,  till  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  expelled,  and  filter.  The 
solution  is  free  from  iron,  the  precipitate  is  free  from  lime, 
baryta,  and  strontia,  but  contains  a  very  slight  trace  of 
magnesia  (H.  RosEf). 

h.  Precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  as  basic  acetate  or  formiate 
(§  113,  1,  cQ.  The  method  is  good  and  can  frequently  be 
employed. 

c.  Precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  succinate  of  ammonia 
(§  113,  1,  c). 

d.  Decompose  the  nitrates  by  heat  (42)* 

«.  Precipitate  the  dilute  slightly  acid  solution  with  carbonate  of 
baryta,  and  filter,  after  short  digestion  in  the  cold  (50)-  Only 
applicable  in  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  lime 
and  magnesia. 

4.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

a.  Methods  based  upon  the  separation  of  Manganese  as  Sesquioxide 
or  Binoxide, 

a.  GiBBs's  Method.J — Add  to  the  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  the  63 
bases,  which  may  be  combined  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid,|| 

♦  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  416.  t  Ibid.  110,  300. 

X  Aniial.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  86,  54. 
I  Hydrochloric  add  deserves  the  preference  if,  beaides  the  alkaline  earths,  alkalies 
tre  present ;  if  not^  nitric  acid  is  preferable. 
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or,  in  the  case  of  magnesia,  with  sulphuric  acid,  pure  binoxide  of  lead,* 
in  the  proportion  of  5  grm.  binoxide  to  1  grm.  substance;  digest  for 
an  hour  at  about  85^,  with  frequent  stirring,  filter  the  fluid  from  the 
precipitate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  manganese,  probably  as 
sesquioxide,  and  wash  with  boiling  water.  If  magnesia  is  present^  let  ^ 
the  digested  fluid  cool,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  before  pro- 
ceeding to  filtration.  Determine  the  alkaline  earths  (and  alkalies)  in 
the  filtrate  as  directed  in  §§  152  and  154.  Ignite  the  precipitate, 
dissolve  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  separate  the  manganese  and  lead  aa 
directed  in  §  1 62.  This  method  is  a  little  complicated  but  exact.  Presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the  process,  but  free 
nitric  and  sulphuric  must  not  be  present  (comp.  WiLLf  and  H.  Rose}). 

Q,  ScHiEL*s  Method||. — Add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  car-  64 
bonate  of  soda  imtil  the  fluid  is  nearly  neutralized,  mix  with  aoetate  of 
soda,  dilute  sufficiently,  and  then  conduct  chlorine  gas  into  the  mixture. 
The  acetate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  decomposed,  and  the  whole  of 
the  mapganese  separates  as  binoxide.  The  alkaline  earths  remain  in 
solution.  Experiments  made  by  Riyot,  Beudant  and  Daguin,  and 
also  in  my  laboratory,  have  shown  that  an  acetic  or  nitric  acid  solution 
answers  better  than  one  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  kept 
heated  to  between  50°  and  60°,  whilst  the  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted 
through  it ;  as  soon  as  the  binoxide  has  separated,  the  transmission  of 
the  gas  is  stopped.  I  have  found  that  the  protosesquioxic^  of  man- 
ganese obtained  by  the  ignition  of  the  binoxide  so  produced  contained 
alkali.  The  binoxide  must  therefore  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  as  directed  §  109,  1,  a.  Instead  of 
chlorine  gas,  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  or  of  hypochlorite  of  soda 
may  be  used.  In  using  the  latter,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fluid 
always  slightly  acid  by  acetic  acid.     The  method  is  good. 

y.  H.  RosE^  recommends  to  mix  the  dilute  solution  with  aoetate  of  65 
soda,  heat  and  saturate  with  chlorine  gas,  then  to  the  fluid,  which 
becomes  red  from  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  to  add  excess  of 
ammonia  (in  presence  of  much  magnesia,  al^  chloride  of  ammonimn), 
to  boil,  till  all  free  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  filter  off  the  precipitated 
sesquioxide  of  manganese.  The  manganese  may  also  be  completely  pre- 
cipitated from  a  dilute  cold  fluid  saturated  with  chlorine  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  baryta. 

d.  Deville's  Method.** — The  bases  must  be  present  as  nitrates.  66 
Heat  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  to  firom  200°  to  250°,  until  the  forma- 
tion of  fumes  has  completely  ceased,  and  the  mass  has  become  black ; 
and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  as  directed  in  42-  The  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  organic  matter,  or  the  action  of  a  too  intense  heat, 
may  cause  the  reduction  of  traces  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  their 
solution  in  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  these  traces  wiU  be  found  with  the 
magnesia. 

*  The  binoxide  of  lead  prepared  from  red  lead  ia  not  adapted  for  lue  in  this  prooen, 
on  aooouot  of  the  impurities  which  it  contains.  Pare  binoxide  may  be  obtained  by 
treating  the  hydrated  oxide  diffused  in  water,  with  chlorine,  washing  the  product  with 
boiling  water,  digesting  with  nitric  add,  and  washing  again. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  86,  62.  |  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  418. 

11  SilUm.  Joum.  15,  275.  t  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  805. 

**  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  60,  11. 
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h.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volumetric  determination  of  Manganese^ 
according  to  Bunsen  and  Xbixger.* 

a.  Manganese  from  Magnesia. 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  soda  ({  109,  1,  h).     Wash  the  precipi-  67 
tate  thoroughlj,  ignite,  and  weigh.     If  the  quantity  of  magnesia  pre- 
sent is  sufficient,  the  residue  has  the  formula, 

Mn,  0„  MgO  +  aMgO. 

Treat  a  weighed  sample  of  it  as  directed  in  §  142 ;  this  will  give 
the  quantity  o£  the  manganese  (1  eq.  chlorine,  or  liberated  iodine, 
corresponds  to  1  eq.  Mn,  O,),  and,  by  difference,  the  quantity  of  the 
magnesia. 

fi.  From  Bartta  and  Strontia. 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  (§  109,  1,  a).  The  ignited  pre- 
cipitate has  the  formula, 

Mn,  O^  Ba  O  +  a:  Ba  O,  C  O,. 

Treat  a  sample  as  in  o ;  this  will  give  the  quantily  of  the  manganese. 
To  find  that  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  deduct  the  weight  of  the  ses- 
quioxide  of  m%pganese  from  that  of  the  weighed  precipitate,  and  add 
to  the  difference  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  has  been  expelled  by  the 
aesquioxide  of  manganese,  that  is,  for  each  eq.  Mn,  O^  1  eq.  C  O,. 

y.  From  Lime. 

Proceed  as  in  /3 ;  but  after  ignition,  moisten  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, dry,  and  ignite  gently,  and  repeat  the  same  operation  until  the 
weight  remalna  constant. 

Here,  however,  it  is  better  to  ignite  the  precipitate  over  the  blast 
gas-lamp  until  the  lime  has  become  caustic. 

N.B. — This  method  of  volumetric  determination  of  manganese  pre- 
supposes the  presence  of  more  than  1  eq.  Mg  O,  Ca  O,  <&c.,  to  1  eq. 
Mn,  0, ;  for  if  the  case  is  different,  the  residue  contains,  besides  Mn,  O,, 
also  Mn^  O,,  Mn  O.  To  adapt  the  method  also  to  cases  of  the  latter  de- 
scription, Krieger  recommends  the  following  process :  dissolve  a  sample 
of  the  weighed  precipitate,  add  half  the  weight  of  oxide  of  zinc,  preci- 
pitate with  carbonate  of  soda,  ignite  the  precipitate  some  time  in  the  air, 
weigh  the  product,  and  use  it  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  for  the  volu- 
metric determination.   It  contains  the  whole  of  the  manganese  as  Mn^O,. 

5.  Protoxide   op    Cobalt,  Protoxide  of  Nickel,   and   Oxide  of 
Zinc,  from  Bartta,  Strontia,  and  Lime. 

Mix  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  add  cyanide  of  potassium,  heat  68 
very  gently,  until  the  precipitated  carbonates  of  protoxide  of  cobalt, 
protoxide  of  nickel,  and  oxide  of  zinc  are  redissolved ;  then  filter  the 
alkaline  earthy  carbonates  from  the  solution  of  the  cyanides  in  cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  former  are  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  separated  according  to  §  154 ;  the  latter  are  separated  according  to 
§160, 

*  Annja.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  87,  268. 
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6.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Mag- 

nesia. 

Precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  potasaa  and  69 
solution  of  caustic  potassa.  The  precipitate  consists  of  peroxide  of 
nickel,  sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  and  hydrate  of  magnesia;  wash  thoroughly, 
and  digest,  whilst  still  moist,  at  a  temperature  of  from  30°  to  40°,  with 
an  excess  of  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury.  In  this  process  a  double 
salt  is  formed  of  Mg  01  +  3  Hg  01,  and  the  magnesia  is  dissolved,  whilst 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  basic  chloride  of  mercury  precipitates 
(Ullgren*).  Evaporate  the  solution  and  washings,  with  addition  of 
pure  oxide  of  mercury,  and  determine  the  magnesia  as  directed  §  104, 
3,  b,  Kemove  the  mercury  from  the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  by 
ignition,  and  separate  the  two  metals  as  directed  below. 

7.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Baryta, 

Strontia,  and  Lime. 

Ignite  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  in  hydrogen  gas  (88)-  70 

in.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from 

THOSE  OF  THE  ThIRD,  AND  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

§  160. 

Index : — ^Tbe  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  nuu^giiL 

Alumina  from  oxide  of  ano,  71,  72,  79,  80,  82,  99. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  71,  72,  73,  75,  79,  80,  92,  94,  108. 

„  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  71,  72,  74,  79,  80,  99. 

„  protoxide  of  iron,  71,  72,  73,  74. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  72,  73,  74,  85, 106, 108. 

Setquioxide  of  Chromitm,  from  oxide  of  zinc,  protoxides  of  manganese,  nidcel, 

cobalt,  and  iron,  71,  72,  89. 
,,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  72,  85,  89. 

Analysis  of  chromic  iron,  86,  90,  91. 
Oxide  ofZine  from  alumina,  71,  72,  79,  80,  82,  99. 

„  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  71,  72,  89. 

,,  proioxide  of  manganese,  82,  92,  94,  109. 

„  protoxide  of  nickel,  82,  84,  87,  103,  104. 

„  protoxide  of  cobalt,  82,  84,  87,  93,  97,  101,  104. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  71,  77,  79,  80,  82,  105,  107. 

Protoxide  of  manganese  from  alumina,  71,  72,  73,  75,  79,  80,  92,  94,  108. 
„  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  71,  72,  89. 

„  oxide  of  zinc,  82,  92,  94,  109. 

„  protoxide  of  nickel,  83,  84,  88,  92,  94,  95,  98. 

„  protoxide  of  cobalt,  83,  84,  88,  97,  98,  102. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  71,  75,  77,  79,  80,  81,  108. 

Protoxide  of  nickd  from  alumina,  71,  72,  74,  79,  .80,  99. 

„  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  71,  72,  89. 

„  oxide  of  zinc,  82,  84,  87,  103,  104. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  83,  84,  88,  92,  94,  95,  98. 

„  protoxide  of  cobalt,  93,  95,  97,  100. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  71,  76,  77,  79,  80,  81,  83,  96, 107. 

Protoxide  ofcobaU  from  alumina,  71,  72,  74,  79,  80,  99. 

„  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  71,  72,  89. 

„  oxide  of  zinc,  82,  84,  87,  93,  97,  101,  104. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  83,  84,  88,  97,  98,  102. 

„  protoxide  of  nickel,  93,  95,  97,  100. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  71,  76,  77,  79,  80,  81,  8S,  96. 

*  Berzelitts'  Jahresber.  21,  146. 
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Prdoxide  of  iron  firom  alumina,  71,  72,  78,  74. 

„  B€8quioxide  of  chromium,  71,  72,  89. 

,f  aesquiozide  of  irou,  71,  78,  107,  110. 

Suqmoxide  of  iron  from  B^wannt^  78,  74,  85,  106. 

aesquiozide  of  chromium,  72,  85,  89. 

ozide  of  zinc,  71,  77,  79,  80,  82,  106,  107. 

protozide  of  manganese,  71,  75,  77,  79,  80,  81, 

protoxide  of  nickel,  71,  76,  77,  79,  80,  81,  88,  96, 107. 

protozide  of  cobalt,  71,  76,  77,  79,  80,  81,  88,  96. 

protozide  of  iron,  71,  78,  107,  110. 
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A.  General  Methods, 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  Oxides  by  Car- 
bonate of  Baryta. 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Alumina,  and  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, 

FROM  ALL  other  BaSES  OF  THE  FoURTH  GrOUP. 

Mix  the  sufficiently  dilute  aolution  of  the  chlorides  or  nitrates,  71 
but  not  sulphates,  which  must  contain  a  little  free  acid,*  in  a  flask, 
with  a  moderate  excess  of  carbonate  of  barjta  diffused  in  water ; 
cork,  and  allow  to  stand  some  time  in  the  cold,  with  occasional 
shaking.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium, are  completely  separated,f  whilst  the  other  bases  remain  in 
solution,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  traces  of  protoxide  of  cobalt 
and  potoxide  of  nickel,  which  will  generally  fall  down  with  the  preci- 
pitated oxides.  This  may  be  prevented,  at  least  as  r^ards  nickel,  by 
addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  fluid  to  be  precipitated 
(SchwarzekbergJ).  Decant,  stir  up  with  cold  water,  allow  to  deposit, 
decant  again,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  water.  The  precipitate  con- 
tains, besides  the  precipitated  oxides,  carbonate  of  baryta;  and  the 
filtrate,  besides  the  non-precipitated  oxides,  a  salt  of  baryta. 

If  protoxide  of  iron  is  present, 
and  it  is  wished  to  separate  it  by 
this  method  firom  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  <&c.,  the  air  must  be  excluded 
duriDg  the  whole  of  the  operation. 
In  that  case,  the  solution  of  the 
substance,  the  precipitation,  and  the 
washing  by  decantation,  are  effected 
in  a  flask  {A^  fig.  82),  through 
which  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted 
{d).  The  washing  water,  boiled  fi:ee 
from  air,  and  cooled  out  of  contact 
of  air  (preferably  in  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid),  is  poured  in  through 
a  funnel  tube  (c),  and  the  fluid 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  movable 
syphon  {b) ;  all  the  tubes  are  fitted 
air-tight  into  the  cork;  they  are 
smeared  with  tallow. 


Fig.  82. 


*  If  there  is  mach  free  acid,  the  greater  part  of  it  mutt  first  be  saturated  with  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

t  The  separation  of  the  leequioxide  of  chromium  requires  the  most  time. 
X  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.  97,  216. 
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2.  Method  hosed  upon  the  PrecipitcUton  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth 

Group ^  by  Sulphide  of  Sodium,  or  Sulphide  of  Ammonium^ 

from  Alkaline  Solution  effected  with  the  aid  of  Tartaric  Add, 

Alumina  and  Sesquioxidk  of  Chromium  from  thz  Oxides  of 
THE  Fourth  Group. 

Mix  the  solution  with  tartaric  acid,  then  with  pure  solution  of  soda  72 
or  potassa  until  the  fluid  has  cleared  again;*  add  sulphide  of  sodium 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  allow  it  to  deposit  until  the  supernatant 
fluid  no  longer  exhibits  a  greenish  or  brownish  tint ;  decant,  stir  the 
precipitate  up  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  sodium,  decant  again, 
transfer  the  precipitate,  which  contains  all  the  metals  of  the  fourth 
group,  to  a  filter,  wash  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  sodiiun,  and 
separate  the  metals  as  directed  in  B.  Add  to  the  filtrate  nitrate  of 
potassa,  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  fuse  the  residue,  and  separate  the 
alumina  from  the  chromic  acid  formed,  as  directed  §  157.  If  you  hare 
merely  to  separate  alumina  firom  the  oxides  of  the  fourth  group,  it  is 
better,  afi»r  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  to  supersaturate  with  ammonia, 
add  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  precipitate  in  a  fiaak  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled  it  is  filtered  off  and 
washed  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  filtrate  is 
evaporated  with  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa  to 
diyness,  fused,  and  the  alumina  determined  in  the  residue. 

B.  Special  Methods, 

1.   Methods  hosed  upon  the  Solubility  of  Alumina  in  Caustic 
Alkalies.^ 

a.  Alumina  from  Protoxide  and  Sesquioxtde  of  Iron,  and  Small 
Quantities  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese  (but  not  from  the  protoxides 
of  nickel  and  cobalt). 

Heat  the  rather  concentrated  acid  solution  in  a  flask  to  boiling,  73 
remove  from  the  gas,  and  reduce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  present  by  sul- 
phite of  soda.    Replace  the  fluid  over  the  lamp,  keep  boiling  some  time, 
and  then  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  solution  of  pure  soda 
or  potassa  in  excess,  and  boil  for  some  time. 

If  the  analysed  substance  contains  much  iron,  the  precipitate  will 
become  black  and  granular,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  iron  has  been 
converted  into  protosesquioxide.  The  tendency  to  bumping,  preceding 
the  actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  may  be  guarded  against  by  means  of 
a  spiral  coil  of  platinum  wire  placed  in  the  liquid,  or  by  constant  agi- 
tation of  the  latter :  when  ebullition  has  once  set  in,  there  is  no  fiirthe^ 
need  of  these  precautions.  Remove  the  fluid  now  from  the  gas,  allow 
to  deposit,  pass  the  clear  fluid  through  a  filter,  which  must  not  be  over- 
porous,  boil  the  precipitate  again  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  solution  of 
soda,  ihen  wash  it,  first  by  decantation,  afterwards  on  the  filter  with 
hot  water.  Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  add,  boil 
with  some  chlorate  of  potassa  (to  destroy  any  traces  of  organic  matter), 
concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  as  directed 

*  SeiqQioxide  of  obromiam  and  oxide  of  zinc  oannot  be  obtained  together  in  alka- 
line solution  (Ohanoel,  Compt.  rend.  48,  927  ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  70,  378). 

t  Inntead  of  iiolution  of  potaem  or  soda,  ethylamine  may  also  be  used  to  effect  the 
separation  of  alumina  firom  iron  (Sonnenscheini  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67t  148). 
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}  105,  a.*  The  boiling  of  the  precipitated  oxides  with  the  solution  of 
soda  is  effected  best  in  a  somewhat  capacious  silver  or  platinum  dish. 
A  solution  of  soda  containing  alumina  and  silica  must  be  particularly 
avoided. 

If  sesquioxide  of  chromium  was  present  in  the  analysed  substance, 
you  will  find  the  principal  portion  of  it  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron; 
but  a  smaU  quantity  has  been  oxidized  to  chromic  acid,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly found  in  the  fluid  filtered  firom  the  alumina. 

h.  The  method  described  in  a  is  often  employed  also  in  a  modified 
form,  omitting  the  reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  in  which  case 
the  process  is  performed  as  follows : — Precipitate  with  ammonia,  de- 
cant, filter,  wash,  transfer  the  precipitate  still  moist  to  a  platinum  dish, 
without  the  aid  of  water,  and  remove  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the 
filter  by  means  of  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  allowed  to  drop 
into  the  platinum  dish.  The  aqueous  washings  of  the  filter  are  kept 
separate.  When  the  precipitate  in  the  platinum  dish  has  dissolved, 
add,  very  cautiously,  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  or  car- 
bonate of  soda,  until  the  free  acid  is  almost  neutralized,  and  apply  heat, 
finally  to  l)oiling ;  after  this,  remove  the  lamp,  and  add  a  lump  of  pure 
hydrate  of  potassa  sufficiently  large  to  redissolVe  the  precipitated  alu- 
mina, leaving  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  imdissolved.  Rinse 
the  platinxun  dish  now  into  the  beaker  which  contains  the  washings  of 
the  filter ;  wash  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon 
the  filter  with  boiling  water,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

If  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  intended  to  separate  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  contains  lime  or  magnesia,  some  alumina  is  hkely  to 
remain  undissolved. 

c.  Alumiha  rBOM  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  and  Protoxides  op  Iron, 
Cobalt,  and  Nickel. 

Fuse  the  oxides  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible,  boil  74 
the  mass  with  water,  and  filter  the  alkaline  fluid,  which  contains  the 
alumina,  from  the  oxides,  which  are  free  firom  alumina,  but  contain 
potassa  (H.  Rose). 

2.  Methods  based  on  the  different  behavior  of  the  Oxides  to  Am-- 
monia  in  the  presence  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium, 

0.  Aluhina  and  Sesquioxide  op  Iron  prom  Protoxide  op  Manga- 
kese. 

The  solution  should  be  sufiiciently  dilute,  mixed  with  chloride  of  75 
ammonium,  and  slightly  acid.  Heat  to  boiling,  add  ammonia  in  mode- 
rate excess,  and  allow  to  boil  gently  without  interruption  till  all  firee 
ammonia  is  expelled,  then  filter  o£E  the  precipitate  which  contains  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  the  alumina  firom  the  fluid  containing  the  man- 
ganese. If  the  quantity  of  the  manganese  is  small,  the  precipitate  will 
contain  merely  unweighable  traces  of  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  much  is 
present,  the  precipitate  afi;er  being  partially  washed  is  redissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  above  precipitation  is  repeated.  Eesulta 
good  (H.  RosE'l'). 

b,  Sesquioxide  op  Iron  from  Protoxides  op  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 
Small  quantities  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  almost  completely  76 
separated  from  these  protoxides,  by  mixing  the  solution  with  chloride 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  45,  261.  t  Fogg.  Annal.  110,  804  u.  307. 
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of  ammonium,  and  then  with  excess  of  ammonia,  partially  washing  llie 
precipitate,  redissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitating  with  am- 
monia, and  repeating  the  operation  a  third  time.  Nickel  and  cobalt 
are  to  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  bj  addition  of  sulphide  of  am- 
moniumi  and  subsequent  neutralization  with  acetic  acid. 

3.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  neutralized 
Solutions  at  boiling  heat, 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel 

AND   Ck)BALT,    OxiDE   OF   ZiNC,   AND   OTHER   STRONG   BaSES. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  largely  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (at  least  77 
20  of  NH^Cl  to  1  of  oxide),  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  small  quanti- 
ties, at  last  drop  by  drop  and  in  very  dilute  solution,  as  long  as  the  pre- 
cipitated iron  redissolves,  which  takes  place  promptly  at  first,  but  more 
slowly  towards  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  lost  its  transparency, 
without  showing,  however,  the  least  trace  of  a  distinct  precipitate  in  it, 
and  fails  to  recover  its  clearness  after  standing  some  time  in  the  cold, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  rather  more  turbid  than  otherwise,  the 
reaction  may  be  considered  completed.  When  this  point  has  been 
attained,  heat  slowly  to  boiling,  and  keep  in  ebullition  for  a  short  time 
afler  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  entirely  expelled.  The  sesquioxide  of 
iron  separates  as  a  basic  salt,  which  rapidly  settles,  if  the  solution  was 
not  too  concentrated.  Add  now  a  drop  of  ammonia,  to  see  whether  the 
iron  has  been  completely  thrown  down,  then  a  little  more  ammonia,  to 
convert  the  basic  salt  of  iron,  which  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve  upon 
cooling,  into  hydrated  sesquioxide,  and  filter.  To  insure  accurate  results, 
the  fluid  must  not  contain  more  than  3*4  grm.  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the 
litre,  and  must  be  tolerably  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  since  it  is  difficult 
in  presence  of  the  latter  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  saturation.  (Herschel,* 
ScHWARZENBERG.f )  The  precipitate  should  be  washed  with  water  con- 
taining chloride  of  ammonium. 

b.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  the  Protoxide. 

In  compounds  which  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  78 
are  decomposed  by  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  326°,;^  Scheerer]  separates  sesquioxide  from  protoxide  of 
iron,  by  dissolving  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  (which  is  to  be  kept 
up  during  the  entire  experiment),  diluting  with  pieces  of  ice  free  from  air, 
adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  until  the  acid  is  nearly  neutralized,  then 
finely  powdered  magnesite  (but  not  magnesia  alba),  and  boiling  from  10 
to  15  minutes.  The  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  precipitated 
by  this  process.  The  precipitate  is  washed  as  in  Tl*  ^ith  water  which^ 
after  being  mixed  with  some  sulphate  of  ammonia,  has  been  boiled  free 
from  air  and  allowed  to  cool  out  of  contact  of  air.  v.  Kobell^  prefers,  as 
dissolving  agent,  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  2  vols, 
water,  and  1  vol.  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  may  generally 
be  effected  with  ease,  without  any  oxidation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  by 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  4  parts  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  1  part  water  in  sealed  tubes,  at  210°  (A.  Mitscherlich). 

*  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  49,  806.  f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharni.  97,  216. 

X  Upon  boilmg,  protoxide  of  iron  is  oxidized,  the  sulphario  acid  beidg  rodaoed  to 
sulphurous  acid,  (y.  Kobell,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  90,  244). 

II  Fogg.  Annal.  86,  91,  and  98,  448.  ^  Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  90,  244. 
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4.  Method  based  an  the  behavior  of  the  Acetates  at  a  boiling  heat 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina  from  Protoxide  of  Manga- 
nese, Oxide  op  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  and  (but  not  so  well) 
Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina  according  to  §  113,  79 
1,  (f.  The  precipitate  is  free  from  manganese,  cobalt,  and  zinc ;  but  it 
contains  some  nickel,  from  which  it  can  only  be  freed  by  redissolving 
(after  slight  washing),  reprecipitating  in  the  same  manner,  and  repeating 
the  operation  a  third  time.  The  method  is  more  suited  to  the  separa- 
tion of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  than 
of  alumina  alone.     Results  good. 

5.  Method  based  on  the  different  behavior  of  the  Succinates. 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron  (and  Alumina)   from   Oxide  of  Zinc,  and 

Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt. 

The  solution  should  contain  no  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  80 
acid.  If  acid,  as  is  usually  the  case,  add  ammonia  till  the  color  is 
reddish  brown,  then  acetate  of  soda,  or  of  ammonia  (H.  Rose)  till  the 
color  is  deep  red,  finally  precipitate  with  neutral  alkaline  succinate  at 
a  gentle  heat,  and  filter  the  succinate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  the 
solution  which  contains  the  rest  of  the  metals.  For  the  further  treat* 
ment  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  1 13, 1,  o.  With  proper  care  the  separa- 
tion is  complete,  and  especially  to  be  recommended  when  a  relatively 
large  quantity  of  iron  is  present.  The  method  may  also  be  used  in  the 
presence  of  alumina.  The  latter  &lls  down  completely  with  the  iron. 
(E.  Mitscherlich,  Pagels*). 

6.  Method  based  on   the  different  behavior  of  the  Solutions  to 

Oxide  of  Lead, 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel, 
AND  OoaALT. 

The  oxides  should  be  in  nitric  acid  solution ;  the  greater  portion  of  81 
the  free  acid  should  be  removed  by  evaporation.  Add  water,  mix  with 
oxide  of  lead  in  excess,  boil  ten  minutes,  and  filter  the  basic  salt  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  from  the  fiuid  containing  the  manganese,  nickel, 
and  cobalt.  Separate  the  oxide  of  lead  from  both  precipitate  and  fil- 
trate (§  162),  and  proceed  with  the  determinations  (Fr.  FiELDf). 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  several  Sul- 

phides with  Acids,  or  of  the  Acetic  Acid  Solutions  with 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

a.  Oxide    op    Zinc    from    Alumina    and    the    Oxides    of   the 
Fourth  Group. 

The  solution  of  the  acetates,  which  must  be  free  from  inorganic  82 
acids,  and  must  contain  a  sufficient  excess  of  acetic  acid,  is  precipitated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  throws  down  the  zinc  only  (§  108,  b). 
Filter  without  much  delay,  as  on  long  standing  small  quantities  of  sul- 
phide of  nickel  are  apt  to  HslW  down.  The  oxides  are  usually  most 
readily  obtained  in  acetic  acid  solution,  by  converting  them  into  sul- 
phates, and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  baryta.  Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  then  conducted,  without  application  of  heat,  into 
the  unfiltered  fluid,  to  which,  if'  necessary,  some  more  acetic  acid  has 

*  Jahresber.  ▼.  Kopp  a.  Will.  1858,  617.        t  Chem.  News,  I860,  No.  1,  p.  4. 
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been  added.  Sboidd  tibe  precipitate,  as  will  sometimea  Jiappen,  look 
gray,  this  may  be  remedied,  if  the  coloration  proceeds  from  coprecipi- 
tation  of  sulphide  of  iron,  by  applying  a  gentle  heat,  and  once  more 
conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  fluid.  The  precipitate, 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  bar^'ta, 
is  washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  tiben 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  tihe  solution  filtered,  and  the  zinc  in  the 
filtrate  determined  as  directed  §  108,  a.  The  other  oxides  are  de- 
termined in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the"  sulphide  of  zinc,  afiier  re- 
moval of  the  baryta  by  precipitation.  Brunner*  has  proposed  a 
modification  of  this  process,  especially  for  the  separation  of  zinc  from 
nickel. 

ft.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Protoxide  of  Man- 
ganese AND  THE  Oxides  of  Iron. 

The  solution,  which  must  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  is,  after  neutrali-  83 
zation  of  any  free  acid  which  may  be  present  by  ammonia,  precipitated 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  highly  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or — 
if  manganese  alone  has  to  be  separated — ^acetic  acid  then  added,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  conducted  into  the  fluid  to  saturation,  with 
frequent  stirring.  This  serres  to  dissolve  the  sulphide  of  manganese 
and  the  sulphide  of  iron,  whilst  the  sulphide  of  cobalt  and  the  sulphide 
of  nickel,  though  the  latter  less  completely,  remain  undissolved.  The 
filtrate  is  reprecipitated  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  the  above  treatment  is  repeated.  The  results  are  accurate. 
It  is  advisable,  however,  to  test  the  weighed  cobalt  and  nickel  com- 
pounds, for  manganese  and  iron. 

c.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Protoxide  of  Man- 
ganese AND  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  Put  the  weighed  mixture  of  the  oxides  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  84 
boat,  insert  this  into  a  tube,  heat  to  dull  redness,  whilst  conducting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  over  it.  Let  the  sulphides  formed  cool  in 
the  current  of  gas,  and  then  digest  them  for  several  hours  with  cold 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  only  the  sulphide  of  manga- 
nese (and  sulphide  of  zinc).  The  sulphides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are 
lefl  behind  pure  (EbelmenJ ). 

j3.  Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  filter,  wash,  and  ignite ;  mix 
1  part  of  the  residue  with  1*5  of  sulphur  and  0*75  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  heat  the  mixture  in  a  small  retort  as  strongly  as  possible  for  half 
an  hour.  Allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  and  extract  the  sulphide  of  zinc 
(and  sulphide  of  manganese)  formed,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (I 
part  acid  to  10  water),  Brunner.^ 

8.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  several 
Oxides  with  Hydrogen  Gas  at  a  red  heat, 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Aluiona  and  Sesquioxide  of 
Chromium. 

a.  Hivot's  Method.] — ^Precipitate  with  ammonia,  heat,  filter,  ignite  85 

*  Dingler's  polyt.  Joarn.  150,  869  ;  Chem.  Centnlbl.  1859,  26. 
+  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  PhArra.  72/829.     Ebelraen  haa  given  his  method  nmply  for 
the  separation  of  cobalt  and  nickel  from  manffaoese. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  80,  364.    Brunner  has  given  his  method  simply  for 
niokel  and  zinc. 

D  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pbys.  zzx.  188  ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  338. 
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and  weigh.  Triturate,  and  weigh  off  a  portion  in  a  porcelain  boat.  Insert 
the  Jatter  into  a  porcelain  tube,  supported  in  an  horizontal  position, 
through  which  a  stream  of  hjdrogen  (dried  with*  sulphuric  acid  and 
chloride  of  calcium)  is  passing.  In  the  open  end  of  the  porcelain  tube 
is  inserted  a  perforated  cork,  with  a  narrow  open  glass  tube.  When  the 
air  is  expelled  from  the  apparatus,  heat  the  porcelain  tube  gradually  to 
rednefss,  and  maintain  it  at  that  temperature  as  long  as  water  forms 
(about  1  hour).  Allow  the  tube  now  to  cool,  still  maintaining  the 
current  of  hjdrogen,  then  remove  the  boat,  and  weigh  it.  The  loss 
of  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  was  combined  with 
the  iron  to  sesquioxide. 

If  you  wish* to  determine  the  oxides  separately,  which  may  be 
deemed  more  particularly  necessary  if  the  substance  contains  much 
alumina  and  little  sesquioxide  oi  iron,  treat  the  mixture  of  alumina, 
sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and  metallic  iron,  with  highly  dilute  nitric 
acid  (I  part  of  acid  to  30  or  40  parts  of  water),  or  with  water  to  which 
very  little  nitric  acid  is  added  from  time  to  time.  The  iron  is  dis- 
solved, the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  remain  undissolved. 
The  latter  oxides  are  weighed ;  the  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
after  ebullition  of  the  fluid.  The  results  of  Rrvox's  experimental 
analyses  were  highly  satis&ctory.  The  method  is  more  particularly 
suitable  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  aliunina  is  large,  that  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  small. 

/3.  Deville  transmits  through  the  tube,  after  the  reduction  by 
hydrogen  has  been  efiected  as  in  a,  first  hydrochloric  gas,  and  then 
again  hydrogen.  This  leaves  the  alumina  in  a  state  of  purity ;  the 
iron  volatilizes  as  protochloride,  and  is  either  determined  by  the  loss  or 
in  the  direct  way.  If  the  latter  mode  is  adopted,  the  protochloride  in 
the  tubes  and  in  the  tubulated  receiver  is  dissolved  by  heating  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  to  boiling,  and  conducting  the  vapor  into  the  porce- 
lain tube ;  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver  is  directed  downwards  in  this 
operation.  (Deville  has  employed  his  method  simply  to  effect  the 
separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  alumina ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  equally  adapted  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium.) 

Supplement  :  Decomposition  of  Chromic  Iron  (Rivot*). 
Treat  the  finely  elutriated  mineral  as  directed  in  a.  An  hour's  86 
application  of  a  bright  red  heat  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete  re- 
duction of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  digested  24  hours  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia,  leaving  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  chromium,  alumina,  and  silicic  acid  undissolved. 

b.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Oxide  of  Zinc  (after 
Ulloren-j"). 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  manner  di-  87 
rected  in  §  108.  Wash  the  precipitate  carefully  with  boiling  water, 
dry,  ignite  and  weigh.  Triturate  finely,  introduce  a  weighed  por- 
tion of  the  powder  into  the  bulb  of  a  bulb-tube,  and  heat  the  latter  to 
incipient  redness,  transmitting  a  slow  current  of  hydrogen  gas  through 
it  during  the  operation.     As  soon  as  the  formation  of  water  ceases, 

*  JouTD.  f.  pTftkt.  Chem.  51,  347.  +  Berzeliua*  Jahresber.  21,  145. 
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allow  the  mass  to  cool  in  the  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  mass  contains 
the  whole  of  the  cobal||  and  nickel  in  the  metallic  state,  the  whole  of 
the  zinc  as  oxide.  Close  one  end  of  the  tube  by  fusion,  fill  up  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  insert  a  cork  into  the 
other  end,  keeping  the  tube  for  24  hours  at  a  gentle  heat  (say  about  40°). 
The  oxide  of  zinc  dissolves  completely  ;  the  undissolved  portion,  which 
consists  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel,  is  washed  repeatedly  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  then^^  dried  and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  oxide  of 
zinc  is  found  by  cautiously  evaporating  the  ammoniacal  solution,  and 
igniting  the  residue.     The  cobalt  is  liable  to  retain  some  alkali 

(§  !")• 

9.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  Chlorides  of 

the  Metals  with  Hydrogen  at  a  Red  Heat. 

Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Protoxide  of  Man- 
ganese. 

The  oxides  are  thrown  down  from  the  solution ;  if  the  latter  is  free  88 
from,  salts  of  ammonia,  this  is  effected  by  precipitating  with  solution 
of  soda ;  but  in  presence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  salts  of  am- 
monia, the  best  way  is  to  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  wash 
the  sulphides,  dissolve  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  with 
solution  of  soda. 

The  oxides,  or  a  weighed  portion  of  them,  are  introduced  into  a 
bulb-tube,  and  exposed,  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  gas,  to  a 
moderate  red  heat,  until  they  are  completely  converted  into  chlorides, 
and  consequently  until  the  formation  of  water  has  entirely  ceased,  which 
takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish.  A  strong  heat  is  now  applied  to  the 
bulb,  and  dry  hydrogen  gas  transmitted  over  the  chlorides  until  a  slight 
cloud  only  is  perceptible  upon  approaching  a  glass  rod  moistened  with 
ammonia  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  protochlorides  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  this  process,  whilst  the  proto- 
chioride  of  manganese  remains  unaltered.  The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  bulb- tube  is  then  placed  in  a  cylinder 
with  water.  The  greater  part  of  the  protochloride  of  manganese  dis- 
solves, a  small  portion  floating  about  in  the  fluid  in  the  form  of  brown 
flakes ;  the  cobalt  and  nickel  speedily  subside.  The  fluid,  with  the 
suspended  light  flakes  in  it,  is  decanted  from  the  reduced  metals,  and 
the  latter  are  washed  on  a  weighed  filter — ^first  with  a  little  highly  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water — dried,  and  weighed  (comp.  § 
111,  5).  The  decanted  fluid,  with  the  washings  together  with  some 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  manganese 
precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda  (§  109).  The  results  are  accurate 
(H.  Eose). 

10.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  different  capacity  of  the  several  Chcides 

to  he  converted  by  Oxidizing  Agents  into  higher  Oxides,  or  by 
Chlorine  into  higher  Chlorides. 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  from  all  the  Oxides  of  the 
Fourth  Group. 

Fuse   the   oxides  with   nitrate   of  potassa  and   carbonate   of  soda  89 
(comp.  §  157),  boil  the  mass  with  water,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
spirit  of  wine,  and  heat  gently  for  several  hoiu^.     Filter,  and  deter- 
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mine  in  the  filtrate  the  chromium  as  directed  §  1  SO,  and  in  the  residue 
the  bases  of  the  fourth  group.  The  following  is  the  theory  of  this 
process :  the  oxides  of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  and  partly  that  of 
manganese,  separate  upon  the  fusion,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  manga- 
nate  (perhaps  also  some  ferrate)  and  chromate  of  potassa  are  formed. 
Upon  boiling  with  water,  part  of  the  manganic  acid  of  the  manganate  of 
potassa  is  converted  into  permanganic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
of  another  part,  which  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  binoxide;  the  latter 
separates,  wHlst  the  potassa  salts  are  dissolved.  The  addition  of  alcohol, 
with  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  effects  the  decomposition  of  the 
manganate  and  permanganate  of  potassa,  binoxide  of  manganese  being 
separated.  Upon  filtering  the  mixture,  we  have  therefore  now  the 
whole  of  the  chromium  in  the  filtrate  as  alkaline  chromate,  and  all  the 
oxides  of  the  fourth  group  on  the  filter.  Alumina,  if  present,  will  be 
found  partly  in  the  residue,  partly  as  alkaline  aluminate  in  the  filtrate ; 
proceed  with  the  latter  according  to  53* 

If  you  have  to  deal  with  the  native  compound  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  protoxide  of  iron  (chromic  iron)  the  above  method 
does  not  answer.     In  this  case  one  of  the  following  should  be  adopted : 

a.  Take  0*5  grm.  of  the  impalpable  powder,  and  fuse  in  a  capacious  90 
platinum  crucible  with  6  grm.  bisulphate  of  potassa  for  fiileen  minutes, 
at  a  temperature  scarcely  above  the  fusing  point  of  the  latter,  then 
raise  the  heat  somewhat,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  may  just 
appear  red,  and  keep  it  so  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  fusing 
mass  should  not  rise  higher  than  half  way  up  the  crucible.  The  mass 
begins  to  fuse  quietly,  and  abundant  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  escape. 
At  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes  the  heat  is  increased  as  much  as 
necessary  to  drive  out  the  second  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
even  to  decompose  partially  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  chromium.  To  the 
fused  mass  now  add  3  grm.  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  heat  tofiision,  and  add 
in  small  portions  from  time  to  time  during  an  hour  3  grm.  nitre,  main- 
taining a  gentle  red  heat  all  the  while,  then  heat  for  15  minutes  to  ' 
bright  redness.  Treat  the  cold  mass  with  boiling  water,  filter  hot, 
wash  the  residue  with  hot  water,  then  digest  in  the  heat  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  anything  remains  undissolved,  it  is  a  portion  of  the 
ore  undecomposed,  and  must  be  subjected  again  to  the  above  operation. 
To  weigh  such  a  residue  and  deduct  it  firom  the  ore  first  taken  is  not 
good,  as  it  never  possesses  the  composition  of  the  original  substance.  The 
alkaline  solution,  which  oflen  contains,  besides  the  chromic  acid,  also 
some  silicic,  titanic,  and  manganic  acids  and  alumina,  is  evaporated 
with  excess  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  on  a  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness, 
and  till  all  fi-ee  ammonia  is  expelled.  On  addition  of  water,  the  silicic 
add,  alumina,  titanic  acid,  and  sesquioxide  of  manganese  remain  im- 
dissolved,  while  the  chromic  acid  passes  into  solution,  and  is  to  be 
determined  according  to  §  130.     (T.  S.  Hunt.     P.  A.  Genth*), 

j3.  Fuse  8  parts  of  borax  in  a  platinum  crucible,  add  to  the  mass  in  91 
fusion  1  part  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore,  stir  constantly,  and  keep  the 
crucible  half  an  hour  longer  at  a  bright  red  heat ;  add  dry  carbonate 
of  soda  as  long  as  it  causes  effervescence,  then  gradually,  and  with 
frequent  stirring  with  a  platinum  wire,  3  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  keep  the  mass  a 
few  minutes  longer  in  fusion.     The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  by 

*  Zeitschrift  f.  aiialyt.  Chexn.  1,  498. 
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tliis  process  completely  converted  into  alkaline  chromate,  which  is  then 
extracted  by  boiling  with  water.  The  residue  must  completely  dis- 
solve in  hychrochlorio  acid  (Hart*). 

Calvert  j  recommends  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  chrome- 
ores,  by  igniting  the  finely  pulverized  minerals  with  3—4  parts  of  soda- 
lime  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  soda,  for  two  hours. 

b.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Alumina,  Protoxide  of  Nickel, 
AND  Oxide  of  Zinc  (but  not  &om  protoxide  of  cobalt  and  the  oxides 
of  iron). 

GiBBs^s  Method.^ — Precipitate  the    manganese  with  binoxide  of  92 
lead,  and  proceed  exactly  as  for  the  separation  of  manganese  from 
magnesia  (63)- 

c.  Protoxide  of  €k)BALT  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel  and  Oxide  93 
ot  Zing  (but  not  firom  the  oxides  of  iron).     From  recent  experiments 

of  H.  Rose||  it  appears  that  protoxide  of  cobalt  may,  like  protoxide  of 
manganese,  be  completely  precipitated  with  binoxide  of  lead,  although 
GiBBS  was  formerly  unsuccess^  in  this  direction.  Boil  the  solution  of 
the  sulphates  (whether  or  no  the  chlorides  and  nitrates  may  be  used 
would  be  a  subject  for  further  experiment)  with  binoxide  of  lead.  The 
solution,  at  first  red,  becomes  green  if  nickel  is  present.  Pour  off  the 
liquid,  and  wash  the  precipitate  first  by  repeated  boiling  with  water, 
then  on  the  filter.  Precipitate  the  traces  of  dissolved  lead  firom  the  fil- 
trate by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  determine  the  nickel  or  zinc  accord- 
ing to  §  108  or  §  110.  The  undissolved  residue  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  addition  of  some  alcohol,  the  chloride  and  sulphate  of 
lead  are  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
filtered  again,  and  the  cobalt  determined  according  to  §  111.  The  test- 
analysis  adduced  by  H.  Bose  is  tolerably  satisfactory. 

c?.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Alumina,  Protoxide  of  Nickel, 
and  Oxide  of  Zinc  (but  not  firom  protoxide  of  cobalt  and  the  oxides  of 
iron). 

After  ScHiELjir  Rivot,  Beudant  and  Daguin.** — Conduct  chlorine  94 
gas  into  the  solution  mixed  with  acetate  of  soda  (see  64)- 

e.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Manganese  from  Protoxide  of 
Nickel  (H.  RosEff). 

DUute  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  a  capacious  flask,  with  water  95 
(1  litre  to  2  grm.  of  oxides),  conduct  chlorine  gas  into  the  fiask  until  the 
fiuid  is  saturated,  and  the  vacant  space  in  the  fiask  completely  filled  with 
the  gas ;  add  carbonate  of  lime  shaken  up  with  water  in  excess,  let  the 
mixture  stand  in  the  cold  from  12  to  18  hours,  taking  care  to  shake 
repeatedly;  then  filter  the  fluid,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  nickel, 
fi'om  the  precipitated  sesquioxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese. 

Henry  has  substituted  bromine  for  chlorine  with  success.  Denham 
Smith  recommends  addition  of  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  which 

*  Chem.  Gas.  1855,  458.  t  Ibid.  1852,  280. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbanu.  66,  56.  ||  Pogg.  Aanal.  110,  413. 

U  Siliim.  Joum.  15,  275.  Schiel  speaks  only  of  the  separation  of  manganese  from 
iron  (?)  and  nickel ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  its  separation  from  alumina  and  zino  may 
be  effected  by  the  same  method. 

**  Compt.  rend.  1853,  835 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  130. 

ft  Pogg.  AnnaL  71,  545. 
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has  been  completely  decompofled  bj  addition  of  solphuric  acid,  so  as  to 
leave  no  undecompoeed  hjpochlorite  (otherwise  nickel  would  be  thrown 
down  too).  H.  Rose*  has  recently  stated  that  in  t)ie  nickel  separated 
by  this  method  from  cobalt,  portions  of  the  latter  may  still  be  detected 
by  nitrite  of  potassa. 

11.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  Oxalates. 

Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Precipitate  the  solution  containing  the  three  oxides  at  a  boiling  heat  96 
with  potassa,  wash  the  precipitate  and  digest  it  with  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  for  several  days  in  a  dark  place.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  dis* 
sokes,  while  the  oxalates  of  nidcel  and  cobalt  remain  almost  com* 
pietely  behind.  Filter  them  off,  wash  with  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  dry 
and  ignite  in  a  stream  of  hydrc^n ;  the  residue  consists  of  metallic 
nickel  and  cobalt.     Results  tolerably  exact  (H.  RosEf ). 

12.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  Nitrites. 

Protoxide  op   Cobalt  from   Protoxide   of   Nickel,  also  from 
Protoxide  of  Manganese  and  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  as  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  97 
potassa,  which  was  recommended  first  by  Fischer,^  afterwards  by  A. 
StrometerjI  has  lately  been  represented  by  H.  RoseY  as  unquestionably 
the  best  method  for  separating  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  I  may  add  that  I 
hare  myself  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  best  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding  is  as  follows : — The  solution  of  the  oxides  (from  which  any  iron 
must  first  be  separated)  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then,  if 
much  firee  acid  is  present,  neutralized  with  potassa.  Then  add  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  nitrite  of  potassa  (previously  neutralized  with 
acetic  acid  and  filtered  from  any  flocks  of  silica  and  alumina  that  may 
have  separated)  in  sufficient  quantity  and  finally  acetic  acid,  till  any 
flocculent  precipitate  that  may  have  formed  from  excess  of  potassa  has 
redissolved  and  tibe  fluid  is  decidedly  acid.  Allow  it  to  stand  at  least 
for  2i  hours  in  a  warm  place,  take  out  a  portion  of  the  supernatant 
fluid  with  a  pipette,  mix  it  with  more  nitrite  of  potassa  and  observe 
whether  a  further  precipitation  takes  f^ace  in  this  after  long  standing. 
If  no  precipitate  is  formed  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  has  fi^llen  down, 
otherwise  the  small  portion  must  be  returned  to  the  principal  solution, 
some  more  nitrite  of  potassa  added,  and  after  long  standing  the  same , 
test  applied.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  the  analyst  be  sure  of  the  com- 
plete precipitation  of  the  cobalt.  Finally  filter  and  treat  the  precipi- 
tate according  to  §  111,  4,  if  you  desire  to  determine  it  after  the  method 
of  Stromeyer  or  that  of  Genth  and  Gibbs.  H.  Rose  recommends 
washing  the  precipitate  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
potassium  or  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  then  dissolving  it  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  precipitating  the  protoxide  of  cobalt  firom  the  solution  with 
potassa,  washing,  igniting  in  hydrogen,  washing  the  metal  and  finally 
weighing.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  the  method  of  Genth  and  Gibbs, 
viz.,  weighing  the  mixture  [2  (Co  O,  S  O,)  +  3  (K  O,  S  O,)],  obtained 

*  Fogg.  Annal.  110,  412. 
t  lVait6  oompleb  de  Ghimie  Aoalytique,  1862,  pp.  188  et  221. 
t  Pogg.  Annal.  72,  477.  ||  Anna],  d.  Cbem.  vl  Pharm.  96,  218. 

U  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  412, 
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by  the  treatment  of  the  washed  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  at 
least  worthy  of  equal  recommendation.  ■ 

13.  Method  baaed  on  the  differ ent  behavior  of  the  Phosphates, 
Manganese  from  Nickel  and  CJobalt. 

Mix  the  warm  solution  of  the  sulphates  or  chlorides  with  chloride  of  98 
ammonium  and  ammonia,  then  with  phosphoric  acid  (the  ammonia 
must  remain  still  in  large  excess).  The  white  precipitate  is  2  Mn  O, 
N  H,  O,  P  O.  +  2  H  O  (which  on  ignition  becomes  2  Mn  O,  P  OJ,  the 
filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  nickel.  If  cobalt  is  present  the  preci- 
pitate must  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitated  with 
ammonia,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  small  quantity  of  cobalt  which 
first  falls  down  with  it.  The  precipitate  becomes  crystalline  soon  after 
ialling,  it  is  to  be  washed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  con- 
taining free  ammonia  (T.  H.  Henry*). 

The  test-analyses  are  satisfactory. 

14.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with  Cyanide  of 

Potassium, 

a.  Alumina   from   Oxide   of   Zinc,  Protoxide   of    Cobalt,  and 
Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  cyanide  of  potassium  in  99 
sufficient  quantity,  and  digest  in  the  cold,  until  the  precipitated  car- 
bonates of  zinc,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  redissolved.    Filter  off  the  undis- 
solved alumina,  wash,  and   remove  the  alkali  which  it  contains,  by 
resolution    in   hydrochloric    acid    and    reprecipitation   by   ammonia 

(PRESENIUS  and  HAIDLENf ). 

b.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

LiEBiG^s  Method. f — Mix  the  solution  of  die  two  oxides,  which  must  100 
be  free  from  other  oxides,  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  with  solution  of 
potassa,  and  warm,  untU  everytlung  is  dissolved.  (Cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, free  from  cyanate,  may  be  used  instead  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
potassa).  The  solution  looks  reddish-yellow ;  heat  to  boiling  to 
remove  the  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  By  this  process  the  double  cyanide 
of  cobalt  and  potassium  (K  Cy,  Co  Cy)  in  the  solution  is  converted, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  cobalticyanide  of  potassium  (K^  Co^ 
Cy^)||  whilst  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  in  die  solu- 
tion remains  unaltered.  Add  to  the  hot  solution  finely  pulverized 
and  elutriated  oxide  of  mercury,  and  boil.  By  this  operation  the  whole 
of  the  nickel  is  precipitated  partly  as  sesquioxide  partly  as  proto- 
cyanide,  the  mercury  combining  with  the  liberated  cyanogen.  (If  the 
iiuid  was  neutral  before  the  addition  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  it  shows 
alkaline  reaction  after  boiling  with  the  latter.)  The  precipitate  looks 
greenish  at  first,  or,  if  the  oxide  of  mercury  has  been  added  in  excess, 
yellowish-gray.  Wash  and  ignite.  The  residue  is  pure  protoxide  of 
nickel. 

To  determine  the  cobalt  in  the  filtrate,  supersaturate  with  acetic 
acid,  boil,  precipitate  the  boiling  solution  with  sulphate  of  copper, 

*  Pha.  Mag.  16,  No.  106,  197.  +  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  48,  129. 

t  Ibid.  65,  244. 
II  2  (OoOy,  KCy)  +  K  Cy  +  HOy  =  (K,  Co,  CyJ  +  H. 
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keep  in  ebullition  for  some  time  longer,  then  filter  the  fluid  from  the 
precipitated  cobalticyanide  of  copper  (Cu,  Co,  Cy^  +  7  H  O) ;  decom- 
pose the  latter  by  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  and  calculate  the 
quantity  of  the  cobalt  from  that  of  the  oxide  of  copper  obtained.  The 
following  method,  recommended  by  Wohler*  is  more  simple  and  con- 
yenient.  The  filtrate  is  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid  (a  slight 
alkaline  reaction  is  of  no  consequence),  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  as  neutral  as  possible  added ;  the  white  precipi- 
tate of  cobalticyanide  of  mercury,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the 
cobalt,  may  be  readily  washed,  and  gives,  upon  ignition  with  free 
access  of  air,  pure  pro1t>sesquioxide  of  cobalt ;  (it  is  however  safest  to 
weigh  it  as  metal  afler  reduction  with  hydrogen  §  111). 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  nickel  with  oxide  of  mercury  you  may 
proceed  as  follows :  after  expelling  the  free  hydrocyanic  acid  by  boil- 
ing, let  the  solution  cool,  then  supersaturate  with  chlorine,  and  con- 
stantly redissolve  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  nickel  which  forms,  by 
addition  of  solution  of  soda  or  potassa.  The  chlorine  does  not  act 
upon  the  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  but  it  decomposes  the  double 
cjanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  throws  down  the  whole  of  the 
nickel  as  black  peroxide  (LiEBiof). 

c.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  which  must  contain  some  101 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  common  cyanide  of  potassium  (prepared  ailer 
Liebig's  method),  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  of 
protocyanide  of  cobalt  and  cyanide  of  zinc  which  forms  at  first ;  then 
add  a  little  more  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  boil  some  time,  adding 
occasionally  one  or  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  the  solution  acid.  Mix  the  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  an  obliquely  placed  fiask,  and  boil  imtil  the  cobalti- 
cyanide of  zinc  which  precipitates  at  first  is  redissolved,  and  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  completely  expelled.  Add  solution  of  soda 
or  potassa  in  excess,  and  boil  until  the  fluid  is  clear ;  the  solution 
may  now  be  assumed  to  contain  all  the  cobalt  as  cobalticyanide  of 
potassium,  and  all  the  zinc  as  a  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc  and 
alkali.  Precipitate  the  zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  108). 
Filter,  and  determine  the  cobalt  in  the  filtrate  as  in  100.  The 
process  is  simple  and  the  separation  complete  (Fresenius  and 
Haidlem). 

d.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  102 
with  solution  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  ^warm  the  mixture.  If  the 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  added  was  sufficient,  the  precipitated 
protocyanide  of  cobalt  redissolves.  completely,  whilst  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  precipitated  protocyanide  of  manganese  remains  undis- 
solved. Filter,  and  treat  the  filtrate  exactly  as  in  the  separation  of 
cobalt  from  nickel.  Ignite  the  two  manganese  precipitates  together. 
When  the  admixed  oxide  of  mercury  has  been  expelled,  there  remains 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  This  shows  that  cobalt  may  be 
separated  both  from  nickel  and   manganese  at  the  same  time;    in 

•  Annal.  d.  Chcm.  u.  Pharm.  70,  256.  f  Ibid.  87,  128. 
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which  case  the  dissolved  portion  of  the  manganese  is  obtained  with  the 
protoxide  of  nickel.* 

e.  Protoxide  of  Nice£L  prom  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Mix  the  concentrated  solution  of  both  oxides  with  an  excess  of  103 
concentrated  pure  solution  of  potassa,  then  with  solution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate 
completely;  add  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassium,  allow  the 
precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  to  deposit  at  a  gentle  beat,  filter,  and 
determine  the  nickel  in  the  filtrate  by  heating  for  some  time  with 
faming  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  or,  inst;ead  of  the  latter, 
chlorate  of  potassa,  evaporating,  and  finally  precipitating  with  potassa 
(WoHLERt).  • 

15.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  Zinc. 

a.  Protoxides  of  CJobalt  and  Nickel  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Berzelius}  recommends  the  following  method  for  the  absolute  sepa-  104 
ration  of  cobalt  and  nickel  from  zinc : — Precipitate  with  solution  of 
potassa  in  excess,  boil,  and  filter  the  fiuid,  which  contains  the  greater 
portion  of  the  zinc  dissolved  in  the  caustic  potassa,  from  the  precipi- 
tated hydrated  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  which  also  contain 
some  of  the  zinc ;  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  boiling  water, 
and  determine  the  zinc  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  108.  Dry  the 
precipitate,  ignite,  and  weigh ;  then  mix  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with 
pure  sugar  (recrystallized  f):om  alcohol),  and  heat  "slowly  until  the 
sugar  is  completely  carbonized.  Place  the  crucible,  with  the  lid  on, 
in  a  bath  of  magnesia  in  a  larger-sized  covered  clay  crucible,  and 
expose  for  the  space  of  1  hour  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  heat 
attainable  by  a  wind  furnace.  This  process  causes  the  reduction  of 
the  metals :  the  whole  of  the  zinc  present  rises  in  vapor,  the  nickel 
and  cobalt,  mixed  with  charcoal,  remain.  Treat  the  residue  with 
nitric  acid^  and  determine  the  oxides  by  precipitating  with  solution  of 
potassa,  and  weighing  the  precipitate.  The  difference  between  this 
weight  and  that  obtained  bdbre,  shows  the  quantity  of  the  coprecipi- 
tated  oxide  of  zinc.  This  method  gives  very  accurate  results  only  in 
the  separation  of  nickel  from  zinc  (Compare  §  111,  b), 

b.  Zinc  from  Iron,  in  Alloys. 

Bobierre  states  that  these  alloys  may  be  readily  and  accurately  105 
analysed  by  igniting  them  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  (see  130)- 

16.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volumetric  Determinatian  of  one  of 

the  Oxides,  and  the  finding  of  the  other  from  the  difference, 

a,  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Alumina. 

Precipitate  both  oiddes  with  ammonia  (§  105,  a,  and  §  113,  1).  106 
Dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  digestion 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa  and  treatment  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid;  and 
determine  the  iron  volumetrically  as  directed  |  113,  8,  a,  or  b.  With 
regard  to  the  estimation  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  per- 

*  Gomp.  also  Flajolot,  Joam.  f.  prakL  Chem.  61,  110. 
t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  89,  876.  t  HIb  Jahreeberioht^  21,  lii. 
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manganate  I  refer  to  p.  191.  The  alumina  is  found  from  the  difference. 
This  is  an  excellent  method,  and  to  be  recommended  more  particularly 
in  cases  where  the  relatire  amount  of  iron  is  small.  If  you  have 
enough  substance  it  is  of  coiu*8e  much  more  convenient  to  divide  the 
solation,  by  weighing  or  measuring,  into  2  equal  portions,  and  deter- 
mine in  the  one  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  alumina,  in  the  other  the 
iron.  Instead  of  estimating  the  iron  by  volumetric  analysis,  you  may 
also  precipitate  it,  after  addition  of  tartaric  acid  and  anunonia,  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

h.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  op  Iron  (Oxide   of 
Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Nickel). 

a.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  107 
the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  or  by  the  volumetric  way.  Dissolve  another 
portion  by  warming  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask  through  which 
carbonic  acid  is  conducted,  to  exclude  the  air ;  dilute  the  scdution, 
and  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  volumetrically  (§  112,  2,  a).  The 
difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sesquioxide.  Or,  dissolve  the 
compound  in  like  manner  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the 
Beaqnichloride  of  iron  with  protochloride  of  tin  according  to  §  113, 
3,  b.  In  this  case  the  difference  gives  the  protoxide  of  iron.  If  it  is 
desired  to  determine  the  protochloride  of  iron  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  with  permanganate,  the  remarks  on  p.  191  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  These  convenient  and  simple  methods  will  in  time  probably 
replace  the  older  and  more  complicated  methods  of  determining  prot- 
oxide of  iron  in  presence  of  sesquioxide.  If  the  compound  iA  which 
aesqui-  and  protoxide  of  iron  are  to  be  estimated  is  only  with  difficulty 
decomposed  by  acids,  heat  it  with  a  mixture  of  4  parts  sulphuric  acid 
and  1  part  water  (or  with  hydrochloric  acid)  in  a  sealed  tube  at  210*^ 
(MrrscHERLiCH,  comp.  p.  308,  e),  or,  if  this  is  not  enough,  fuse  it  with 
borax  (1  part  mineral,  5 — 6  vitrified  borax)  in  a  small  retort,  con- 
nected with  a  flask  containing  nitrogen  (produced  *by  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  air) ;  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  is  less  suitable. 
Triturate  the  fused  mass,  and  dissolve  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  (Hermann;  v.  Kobell). 

Iron  may  also  be  determined  volumetrically  in  presence  of  oxide  of 
zinc,  protoxide  of  nickel,  &c.  It  is,  indeed,  often  the  better  way, 
instead  of  effecting  the  actual  separation  of  the  oxides,  to  determine  in 
one  portion  of  the  solution  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  oxide  of  zinc  or 
+  protoxide  of  nickel,  in  another  portion  the  iron  alone,  and  to  find  the 
quantity  of  the  other  metal  by  the  difference.  However,  this  can  be 
done  only  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iron  is  relatively  small. 

/3.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Iron.  Bunsen's  method. 
Fill  the  little  flask  d  (fig.  67,  §  130)  two-thirds  with  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  replace  the  air  above  with  carbonic  acid,  by  throwing 
some  gruns  of  carbonate  of  soda  into  the  flask.  Weigh  a  portion  of 
the*  substance  in  an  open  short  tube,  and  in  another  similar  tube  a 
slight  excess  of  bichromate  of  potassa ;  drop  the  two  tubes  into  the 
flask,  attach  the  evolution  tube,  and  proceed  for  the  rest  aa  directed 
§  ISO,  dy  0.  Of  course  you  will  obtain  leas  free  iodine  than  if  no 
proto»de  of  iron  had  been  dissolved  with  the  chromate  of  potassa,  as 
a  portion  of  the  liberated  chlorine  goes  to  convert  the  protochloride  of 
iron  into  aesquichloride.    The  difference  between  the  iodine  corre^ 
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Fig.  83. 


sponding  to  the  bichromate  used  and  that  actually  obtained  represents 
the  protoxide  of  iron  present  (1  eq.  iodine  =  2  eq.  protoxide  of  iron). 

If  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  total 
quantity  of  iron  contained  in  the  ana- 
lysed substance,  dissolve  another  per- 
tion  of  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
little  flask,  and  effect  the  reduction  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron  to  protoxide, 
by  means  of  a  ball  of  chemically  pure 
zinc,  cast  on.  a  fine  platiniun  wire.  To 
exclude  all  access  of  air,  connect  the 
ilaak,  during  the  ebullition,  with  the 
apparatus  b  1/  (fig.  83). 

As  soon  as  the  colorless  condition  of 
the  fluid  shows  that  the  reduction  is 
completed,  cool  the  fiask  in  cold  water, 
lift  die  upper  cork,  throw  a  few  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda  into  the  acid, 
draw  the  zinc  ball  up  the  tube  by  wash 
off  the  fluid  adhering  to  the  ball  into 
the  flask,  and  remove  b  b\  Add 
quickly  a  weighed  slight  excess  of  bi- 
chromate of  potassa,  and  proceed  for 
the  rest  as  just  directed. 

c.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Alumina  and  Sesquioxide  of 
Iron  (Krieger*). 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  digest  the  precipitate  some  time  108 
with  the  fluid,  wash  properly,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  tlie  filter, 
dry,  ignite,  and  determine  in  a  sample  the  manganese  as  in  67*    Bear 
in  mind  that  the  precipitate  contains  the  manganese  as  Mn,  O^. 

d.  Protoxide  op  Manganese  from  Oxide  of  Zinc  (Krieoer). 

Precipitate  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  wash  die  precipitate  with  109 
boiling  water,  dry,  and  ignite.     If  the  analysed  substance  contained  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  zinc,  the  precipitate  consists  of  Zn  O  +  a;  Mn,  O,. 
Weigh  off  a  portion  and  determine  the  manganese  as  in  67*     ^  ^^ 
quantity  of  zinc  is  insufiScient,  proceed  as  directed  67)  N.B. 

17.  Indirect  Method, 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide. 

Of  the  many  indirect  methods  proposed,  which  are  now,  however,  HO 
but    rarely  resorted    to   since   the   introduction   of  the   volumetric 
methods,  I  will  only  give  the  following : — ^Dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  add  solution  of  sodio-terchloride  of 
gold  in  excess,  close  the  flask,  and  allow  the  reduced  gold  to  deposit ; 
filter  the  fluid  from  the  gold,  and  determine  the  latter  as  directed* 
§  123.     Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  iron  in  the  filtrate,  or  in 
another  portion  of  the  substance.     The  calculation  is  self-evident :  1 
eq.  gold  separated  corresponds  to  6  eq.  protochloride  (3r  protoxide  of 
iron  (6  Fe  CI  +  Au  CI,  =  3  Fe,  CI,  +  Au).     (H.  Rose.) 


*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  87,  261. 
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IV.  Sepakation  of  Sesquioxide  op  Iron,  Alumina,  Protoxide  of 
Manganese,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Potassa,  and  Soda. 

§  161. 

As  these  oxides  are  found  together  in  the  analysis  of  most  silicates, 
and  ak)  in  many  other  cases,  I  devote  a  distinct  paragraph  to  the 
description  of  the  methods  which  are  employed  to  effect  their  sepa- 
ration. 

1.  Method  hcLsed  upon  the  employment  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta 
(particularly  applicable  in  cases  where  the  mixture  contains 
only  a  small  proportion  of  lime). 

Precipitate  the  iron — which  must  be  present  in  the  form  of  ses-  HI 
quioxide — and  the  alimiina  by  carbonate  of  baryta,*  and,  after  re- 
moving the  baryta,  separate  the  two  metak,  by  one  of  the  methods  given 
in  §  160.  Precipitate  the  manganese  from  the  filtrate,  either  by  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium  (59)  c>r,  after  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  and  saturation  with  chlorine,  by  carbonate  of  baryta  (65)  or,  as 
GiBBS  recommends,  by  binoxide  of  lead  (63)-  I^  you  have  used 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  I  generally  prefer,  dissolve  the  precipi- 
tated sulphide  of  manganese  in  hydrochloric  acid,  mix  the  solution 
with  some  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  determine  the  manganese  as 
directed  §  109,  1,  a  or  2.  If  you  have  used  carbonate  of  baryta  as 
precipitant,  separate  the  manganese  as  directed  §  159 ;  if  binoxide 
of  lead,  proceed  with  the  precipitate  as  directed  §  162.  Precipitate 
the  dilute  solution  now  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  until  the  water  running  off  is  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by 
chloride  of  barium ;  remove — if  you  have  employed  binoxide  of  lead 
— ^the  last  trace  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then  precipitate 
the  lime  after  addition  of  ammonia  with  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Filter, 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and  separate  the 
magnesia  firom  the  alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  153. 

In  cases  where  the  proportion  of  the  alumina  is  large,  that  of  the 
iron  and  manganese  small,  the  somewhat  acid  solution  may  be  satu- 
rated first  with  chlorine,  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and 
sesquioxide  of  manganese  may  then  be  jointly  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
baryta  thrown  down  firom  the  solution  by  the  least  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  then  the  three  bases  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  precipitate 
thoroughly  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed ;  it  contains  the  man- 
ganese as  Mn,  O^.  If  the  latter  is  determined  afi;er  108  a^^d  the  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  according  to  §  113,  8,  ft  (p.  196)  volumetrically,  the 
difference  will  give  the  quantity  of  the  aliunina.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  one  and  the  same  sample  may  be  used,  first,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  manganese,  and  then  for  that  of  the  iron.  There  is  only 
one  objection  to  this  method,  namely,  that  it  is  apt  to  give  a  trifiing 
excess  of  alumina,  as  that  substance,  when  precipitated  by  a  fixed 
alkali,  can  hardly  ever  be  altogether  freed  from  the  latter  by  washing. 
On  this  accoimt  the  joint  precipitation  of  the  alumina,  iron,  and  man- 
ganese, may  be  effected  by  ammonia,   after  previous  saturation  of 

*  Before  adding  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  it  is  abaoltUdy  indisperwible  to  ascertain 
whether  a  solution  of  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  completely  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  00  that  the  filtrate  leaves  no  residue  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish. 
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the  fluid  with  chlorine,  ox  addition  of  h3rpochIoroufi  acid.  But,  in  that 
case,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  precipitate4  fluid  stand  at  rest  some 
time  in  a  closed  flask,  and  then  to  filter  with  exclusion  of  air.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  filtrate  contains  no  manganese, 
which  may  be  known  by  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  allowing 

to  stand  some  time. 

• 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  application  of  Alkaline  Acetates  or 

Formiatee, 

Remove  from  the  solution,  by  evaporation,  any  very  considerable  112 
excess  of  acid  which  may  be  present,  then  dilute  again  with  water, 
add  carbonate  of  soda,*  until  the  fluid  is  nearly  neutral  (no  permanent 
precipitate  must  be  formed),  then  acetate  or  formiate  of  soda,  and  pro- 
ceed as  in  §  113,  1,  (2  (p.  195).  ;.Wash  the  precipitate  well,  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh.  Dissolve  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine 
the  iron  volumetrically  by  means  of  protochloride  of  tin,  &c.,  according 
to  §  113,  3,  5  (p.  196),  or  digest  it  with  16  times  its  weight  of  a  mix- 
ture of  8  parts  sulphiu-ic  acid  and  3  parts  water,  or  fuse  it  for  a  long 
time  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in  water,  and  determine  the 
iron  as  in  §  113,  3,  a  (p.  196).  The  difierenoe  gives  the  quantity  of 
the  alumina.  If  any  silicic  acid  remains  behind  on  dissolving  the 
precipitate,  it  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  ignited,  weighed,  and  de- 
ducted firom  the  alumina.  The  filtrate  contains  the  manganese,  the 
alkaline  earths,  and  the  alkalies.  Precipitate  the  manganese  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium  (59)  ^^  chlorine  (64*  65) — ^  the  former  pre- 
cipitant is  employed,  boil  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filter  off  the 
sulphur — precipitate  the  lime,  afl;er  addition  of  ammonia,  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  and  lastly,  after  removing  the  ammonia  salts  by  ignition, 
precipitate  the  magnesia  fix>m  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the 
residue  with  phosphate  of  soda.  However,  if  it  is  intended  to  esti- 
mate the  alkalies,  the  magnesia  must  be  separated  by  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  §  153,  4.  This  method  is  convenient,  and  gives  good  results. 

3.  Method  hosed  upon  the  application  of  Sulphide  of  Ammonium, 

Mix  the  fluid  in  a  flask  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  with  am-  113 
monia,  until  a  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  then  with  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  fill  the  flask  nearly  up  to  the  top  with  water, 
cork  it,  allow  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  filter,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate— consisting  of  sulphides  of  iron  and  manganese  and  hydrate 
of  alumina — without  interruption  with  water  containing  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  Separate  the  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate 
as  in  112.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate 
the  alumina  firom  the  iron  and  manganese  according  to  72  or  73f 
and  then  the  iron  from  the  manganese,  say  by  succinate  of  am- 
monia (80)* 

The  following  methods  are  particularly  suitable  in  cases  where  bo 
manganese  is  present,  or  only  inappreciable  traces  :— 

4.  Methods  based  upon  the  application  of  Ammonia, 

•  a.  The  solution  must  contain  all  the  iron  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  114 
Add  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and^-ob- 

*  In  OMes  where  it  is  intended  to  estiraate  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  oarbonato  and 
acetate  of  ammonia  must  be  used  instead  of  the  soda  salts. 
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seniDg  tlie  precautions  indicated  in  75 — ^precipitate  with  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  iron  and  ahuost  the  whole 
of  the  alumina  (a  very  minute  quantity  of  the  lat^ter  often  remains  in 
soIutioD),  also  a  trace  of  magnesia.  Decant  and  filter ;  wash,  ignite,  and 
weigh  the  precipitate,  and  treat  according  to  one  of  the  methods  in 
111.  If  silicic  acid  remains  undissolved,  it  is  to  be  determined  and 
deducted.  If  there  is  a  large  excess  of  alumina  or  magnesia,  mix 
the  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  solution  with  pure  potassa  in 
excess,  heat^  filter,  and  in  the  precipitate  separate  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  from  any  traces  of  magnesia  that  may  be  present  according  to 
62)  <z*  The  solution  filtered  fix>m  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
the  manganese  is  precipitated  and  determined  according  to  §  109,«2, 
as  .sulphide,  the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  are  estimated 
according  to  112-  ^6  weighed  sulphide  of  manganese  is  digested 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  any  residue  that  may  remain  fused  with 
bisolphate  of  potassa,  and  the  mixed  solutions  tested  according  to  73> 
to  see  if  they  coatain  alumina. 

b.  Precipitate  the  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  lime,  by  addi-  115 
tioQ  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  altogether, 
decant,  and  filter.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
tartaric  acid,  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  sesquioxide.  of  iron  and 
alumina,  and  then  precipitate  tlie  lime  with  ammonia  as  oxalate. 
Filter,  and  separate  the  iron  from  the  alumina  in  the  filtrate  as  in  72 ; 

and  the  magnesia  and  alkalies  in  the  first  filtrate  as  in  18-  Should 
the  first  filtrate  contain  sulphuric  acid,  remove  this  by  chloride  of 
barium,  then  separate  the  alkaline  earths  firom  the  alkalies  by  evapo- 
ration with  oxsJic  acid,  ignition,  and  treatment  of  the  residue  with 
boiling  water,  and  finally  the  baryta  firom  the  magnesia  as  in  19 
(MiT8CH£BLiCH ;  Lewinstein*).  As  alumina  in  presence  of  oxalate 
of  ammonia  is  only  precipitated  gradually  on  warming  (Pisani),  it  is 
neceaaaiy  to  digest  some  time  in  the  heat  before  the  first  filtration, 
and  as  a  portion  of  the  magnesia  is  always  present  in  the  precipitate, 
I  would  recommend,  after  separating  the  iron  firom  the  alumina,  to  test 
the  fluid  filtered  from  the  latter,  and  also  the  alumina  itself  for  mag- 
nesia. 

c.  Precipitate  with  ammonia,  digest  for  some  time  in  the  heat,  till  Hg 
the  excess  of  ammonia  is  in  a  great  measure  removed,  filter,  wash 
carefully,  dry,  and  ignite;  add,  without  reducing  the  residue  to 
powder,  at  least  10  times  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
Boda,  cover  the  crucible,  and  heat  the  mixture  over  the  blast  gas- 
lamp,  or  some  other  appropriate  source  of  heat  (the  heat  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  with  double  draught  is  not  sufficiently  powerful),  until  decom- 
position of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  no  longer  observable,  for  at  least 

45  mmutes.  Boil  the  fused  mass,  best  in  a  silver  dish,  afler  addition 
of  some  caustic  potassa,  with  water  until  thoroughly  extracted  ;  add, 
if  manganate  of  soda  imparts  a  green  tint  to  the  solution,  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol,  and  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  and  filtration,  first 
with  water  containing  potassa,  then  with  pure  water.  Dissolve  the 
precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol,  to  fiicilitate  the  reduction  of  the  sesquichloride  of  manga- 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  68,  99. 
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nese,  and  separate  finally,  by  means  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  from  the  portions  of  manganese,  lime,  and  magnesia 
contained  in  the  ammonia  precipitate,  which  may  then  be  estimated 
either  separately  or  jointly  with  the  principal  quantities.  The  alumina 
is  determined  in  the  alkaline  solution  as  in  73  (^*  Richter*). 

5.  Method  based  upon  the  Decompoaitian  of  the  Nitrates  (Deyille^s 

method). 

This  method  presupposes  that  the  bases  are  combined  with  nitric  117 
acid  only. 

Proceed  first  as  in  42*  ^^  escape  of  nitrous  acid  fiimes,  observed 
during  the  heating  of  the  nitrates,  is  no  proof  of  the  total  decompo- 
sition of  the  nitrates  of  sesquioidde  of  iron  and  alumina,  as  these 
vapors  may  owe  their  formation  to  the  conversion  of  the  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  manganese  into  binoxide.  Stop  the  application  of  heat 
when  no  more  vapors  are  evolved,  and  the  substance  has  acquired  a 
uniform  black  color.  After  the  treatment  with  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
the  solution  contains  nitrates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies,  the 
residue  contains  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese. (That  some  manganese  is  dissolved,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, has  been  stated  idready  in  66 ;  this  trace  is  found  with  the 
magnesia,  and  finally  separated  from  the  latter.) 

Deville  recommends  the  following  methods  to  effect  the  fiirther 
separation  of  the  bases : — 

a.  Heat  the  residue  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  until  the 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  dissolved,  leaving  the  residuary 
binoxide  of  manganese  of  a  pure  black  color.  Ignite  the  residue,  and 
weigh  the  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  formed.  Evaporate  the 
solution  in  a  platinum  crucible,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  mixture  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  and  alumina,  which  may  possibly  also  contain  some 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  Treat  a  portion  of  it  by  the  method 
described  in  85 1  ^^i^  gives  the  aliunina.  If  manganese  was  present, 
the  iron  cannot  be  estimated  by  difference.  Deville  therefore  eva- 
porates the  solution  of  the  protochlorides  (85;  M  "^ith  sulphuric  acid, 
ignites  gently,  and  treats  the  residue,  which  consists  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  some  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  with  water  to 
dissolve  the  latter.  (Should  the  heat  applied  have  been  too  strong, 
which  might  possibly  lead  to  the  decomposition  also  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  manganese,  the  residue  is  moistened  with  a  mixture  of 
oxalic  acid  and  nitric  acid,  some  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  process 
repeated.) 

b.  From  the  filtrate,  precipitate  first  the  lime  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  then  separate  die  magnesia  firom  the  alkalies  as  directed 
§  153,  4. 

This  method  is  particularly  suitable  in  the  absence  of  manganese. 

6.  Method  which  combines  4  and  5. 

Precipitate  with  ammonia  (41)?  decant,  filter,  wash,  remove  the  118 
still  half-moist  precipitate,  as  ^r  as  practicable,  firom  the  filter,  dissolve 
the  rest  in  nitric  acid,  transfer  this  to  the  dish,  to  effect  also  the  solu- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate ;  proceed  as  in  117,  and  add  the 

••  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  64,  878. 
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finid,  separated  from  the  sesqtiioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  and 
still  containing  small  quantities  of  magnesia,  to  the  principal  filtrate. 
This  method  is  often  employed  with  the  best  success  in  my  laboratory, 
in  absence  of  manganese ;  the  determination  of  the  alumina  being 
effected  by  estimating  the  total  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
alumina,  tiien  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  yolumetrically  (112)- 

Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Group, 

To  §§  158,  159,  160. 

Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium  from  the  other  Oxides 

OF  Groups  I. — IV. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  §  114,  that  sesquioxide  of  uranium  119 
cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  alkalies  by  means  of  am- 
monia, as  the  precipitated  ^mmonio-sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  likely 
to  contain  also  fixed  alkalies.  This  precipitate  should  therefore  be 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  in  the  platinum 
crucible,  the  residue  gently  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  (see 
fig.  61,  p.  175),  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  extracted  with 
water,  and  the  protoxide  of  uranium  ignited  in  hydrogen,  in  order  to 
its  being  weighed  as  such,  or  in  the  air,  whereby  it  is  converted  into 
protoeesquioxide.  Instead  of  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  treating  the  solution  as  directed,  you  may  heat  the  preci- 
pitate cautiously*  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  treat  the  residue 
with  water  (H.  Rose). 

Fr.  STOLBAt  recommends  to  separate  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  the 
alkalies  by  precipitating  the  latter  in  the  form  of  silicofiuorides  with 
addition  of  alcohol.  The  separation  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  silico- 
fluoride  of  uranium  corresponding  to  the  sesquioxide  is  soluble  in 
spirit,  while  the  silicofiuorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  insoluble 
in  that  fluid.  Treat  the  substance  with  aqueous  hydrofiuosilicic  acid 
of  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  H  PI,  Si  Pl„  warm  gently,  to  promote  solution, 
and  if  after  some  time  the  yellow  powder  has  not  completely  disap- 
peared, add  more  hydrofiuosilicic  acid.  .  As  soon  as  the  decomposition 
is  complete,  allow  to  cool,  add  3  to  4  volumes  of  spirit  of  wine  of 
'87  to  -86  sp.  gr.,  mix,  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  dark  place,  or  at  least 
in  a  place  unexposed  to  direct  sunlight,  till  the  precipitate  has  set- 
tled, filter  through  a  thick  filter,  previously  moistened  with  spirit, 
and  wash  with  spirit,  till  the  washings  are  completely  free  from 
acid  reaction.  If  the  operation  were  conducted  imder  the  infiuence 
of  sunlight,  green  protosiUcofluoride  of  uranium  would  separate  with 
the  alkaline  salt.  The  alkaline  silicofluoride  is  determined  volu- 
metrically  (see  §  215,  jQQ. 

In  order  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  silicofiuoride  is 
actually  subjected  to  the  volumetric  estimation,  it  is  advisable,  after 
rinsing  the  vessel  in  which  the  precipitation  was  effected,  with  spirit, 
to  wash  it,  and  also  the  feather  that  you  may  have  used  for  removing* 
the  precipitate,  with  hot  water,  and  to  add  these  washings  to  the  prin- 
cipal solution.  If  both  alkalies  are  present,  convert  the  silicofiuorides 
into  sulphates,  weigh,  and  then  separate  (§  152). 

*  Strong  ignition  would  occaffion  the  volatilization  of  chloride  of  uranium. 

t  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  8,  71. 
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From  baryta,  sesquioxide  ef  uranium  may  be  separated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  from  itrontia  and  Ime^  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  Ammonia 
fails  to  effect  complete  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  uraniimi  irom  the 
alkaline  earths,  &e  uranium  precipitate  always  containing  not  incon- 
siderable quantities  of  the  earths.  In  such  precipitates,  however,  tJie 
lu^nium  and  the  alkaline  earth  may  likewise  be  separated  by  gentle 
ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  treatment  of  the  residue  with 
water. 

Uranium  may  be  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  alkalies  120 
and  alkaline  earths  also  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  must  here  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  solution  must  contain  a  sufficiency  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  free  ammonia,  that  the  precipitate  must  not  be 
filtered  off  till  after  long  standing  (24 — 48  hours)  in  the  closed  fiask, 
and  that  no  alkaline  carbonate  may  be  present.  The  sulphide  of  am- 
monium should  be  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow,  and  a  large  excess 
should  be  avoided.  The  color  of  the  precipitate  varies,  being  some- 
times dirty  yeUow,  sometimes  brown,  reddish-brown,  or  black,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  ammonia,  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  for  it  is  not  the  sulphide  corresponding  to  the 
sesquioxide,  but  consists  of  uranium,  oxygen,  ammonium,  sulphur 
and  water  (Patera).  Wash  the  precipitate  with  w^ater  containing  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  dry,  roast  it  for  some  time,  ignite  strongly  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  allow  to  cool  in  a  rapid  stream  of  the  same 
gas,  and  weigh  the  residual  protoxide  of  uranium  (H.  Rose).  If  the 
quantity  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  that  are  to  be  separated  from 
the  uranium  is  large,  in  order  to  effect  complete  separation,  redissolve 
the  washed  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  repeat  the  precipi- 
tation with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Magnesia  may  also  be  separated  from  sesquioxide  of  uranium  by  121 
ammonia.  Add  enough  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  solution,  heat 
to  boiling,  supersaturate  with  ammonia,  continue  boiling,  till  the  odor 
of  ammonia  is  but  slight,  filter  the  hot  fluid,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate, which  is  free  from  magnesia,  with  hot  water  containing  ammonia 
(H.  Rose). 

Alumina  is  best  separated  from  sesquioxide  of  uranium  by  mixing 
the  somewhat  acid  fiuid  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess.  The 
sesquioxide  of  uranium  passes  completely  into  solution,  while  the 
alumina  remains  absolutely  undissolved.  Filter,  evaporate,  add  hy- 
drochloric acid  to  resolution  of  the  precipitate  produced,  heat  tiU  all 
the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  precipitate  w^ith  ammonia  (§  114). 

The  separation  of  uranium  from  the  metals  of  the  fourth  group  may  122 
be  based  simply  on  the  fact  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  prevents  the 
precipitation  of  uranium  but  not  that  of  the  other  metals  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  Mix  the  solution  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  allow  to  subside  in  a  closed  fiask 
and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  containing  carbonate  of  anmionia 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Supersaturate  the  filtrate  cautiously  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  heat  with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  to  convert  the  proto- 
into  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  precipitate  with  ammonia  (H.  Rose*). 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  also  separated  from  sesquioxide  of 
uranium  by  means  of  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.     The  small 

*  ZeitBchrift  f.  aniUyt  Ckem.  1,  412. 
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quantity  of  iron  which  paases  with  the  uranium  into  solution,  is  pre- 
cipitated with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  before  the  luranium  is  thrown 
down  (PiSAUi*). 

From  protoxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  oxide  of  zinc 
and  magnesia,  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  also  be  separated  by 
carboDAte  of  baryta.  The  fluid,  which  should  contain  a  little  free 
acid,  is  mixed  with  the  precipitant  in  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  cold  for  24  hours  with  frequent  shaking  (71}* 


FIFTH  GROUP. 

OXIDE  OF   SILVER SUBOXIDE   OF   MERCURY OXIDE   OF    MERCURY OXIDE 

OF     LEAD ^TEROXIDE     OF    BISMUTH OXIDE     OF     COPPER  —  OXIDE     OF 

CADMIUM. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  those  of 

THE  FIRST  Four  Groups. 

§  162. 

Index : — The  Nos.  ref6r  to  thoBe  in  the  margin. 

Ooeide  oftilver  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — IV.,  123,  124. 

Oxide  and  svhoxide  of. mercury  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — lY.,  123,  125. 

Oxide  of  lead  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — lY.,  128,  126. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  136.    "^"^  "^ 

Teroxide  of  Inam/uth  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I.— TY,  128,  134. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  186. 

Oxide  of  copper  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I.^IY.,  128,  127,  128. 

,,  oxide  of  zinc,  130. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  186. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  182. 

,,  protoxide  of  nickel,  183. 

Oxide  of  c(idmium  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — ^lY.,  128. 

oxide  of  zinc,  135. 
protoxide  of  manganese,  136. 


A.  General  Method. 

All  THE  Oxides  of  the  Fifth   Group  from  those  of  the  first 

Four   Groups. 

Principle :  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  precipitates  from  Acid  Solutions 
the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group,  but  not  those  of  the  first  Four  Groups, 

The  following  points  require  especial  attention  in  the  execution  of  123 
the  process : — 

a.  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fifth  group  from 
those  of  the  first  three  groups,  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it 
is  necessary  simply  that  the  reaction  of  the  solution  should  be  acid, 
tlie  nature  of  the  acid  to  -which  the  reaction  is  due  being  of  no  conse- 
quence. But,  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fifth  group 
from  those  of  the  fourth,  the  presence  of  a  firee  mineral  acid  is  indis- 
pensable ;  otherwise,  zinc  and,  imder  certain  circumstances,  also  cobalt 
and  nickel  may  be  coprecipitated. 

/3.  But  even  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  fluid  will  not 
always  entirely  prevent  the  coprecipitation  of  the  zinc.  Eivot  and 
BouQUETf  declare  a  complete  separation  of  copper  fi-om  zinc  by  means 

*  Gompt.  rend.  52,  106.  t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  80,  36^. 
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of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  altogether  impracticable.  Cal^hcrt*  states 
that  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  On  the  odier  hand, 
Spirgatis'I'  concurs  'with  H.  Rose  in  maintaining  that  complete  sepa- 
ration of  copper  from  zinc  may  be  effected  by  means  of  sidphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acid. 

In  this  conflict  of  opinions,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  subject  this 
method  once  more  to  a  searching  investigation.  I  therefore  in- 
structed one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr.  Grundmann,  to 
make  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  matter,  wiUi  a  view  to  settling  the 
question.  J 

The  results  obtained  proved  incontestably  that  copper  may  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  following 
instructions  are  strictly  complied  with  : — 

Add  to  the  copper  and  zinc  solution  a  copious  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  {e,g.y  to  0*2  grm.  of  oxide  of  copper  in  25  c.  c.  of  solution, 
10  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  I'l  sp.  gr.),  conduct  into  the  fluid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  largely  in  excess,  Alter  before  the  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  had  time  to  escape  or  become  decomposed, 
wash  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  dry,  roast,  redissolve  in 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  add  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  as  above,  and  precipitate  again  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  second  precipitate  is  flree  from  zinc ;  it  is  treated  as 
directed  in  §  119,  3  (p.  228). 

If  cadmium  is  present,' a  portion  of  this  metal  is  likely  to  remain  in 
solution,  in  presence  of  the  large  amoimt  of  hydrochloric  acid  added. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  that  case,  afl;er  conducting  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  into  the  fluid,  to  add  saturated  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  until  no  more  sulphide  of  cadmium  precipitates,  and 
then  to  proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  copper.  The  separation  of 
cadmium  from  zinc  requires  accordingly  also  a  double  precipitation 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  quantity  of  zinc  is  in  any  way  con- 
siderable. However,  with  proper  attention  to  the  instructions  here 
given,  the  method  gives  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

y.  The  other  metals  of  the  fiflli  group  comport  themselves  in  this 
respect  similarly  to  cadmium,  t.€.,  they  are  not  completely  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  presence  of  too  much  free  acid  in  a  con- 
centrated solution.  Lead  requires  the  least  amount  of  free  acid  to 
be  retained  in  solution;  then  follow  in  order  of  succession,  cad- 
mium, mercury,  bismuth,  copper,  silver  (M.  Martin||).  The  sepa- 
ration of  these  metals  from  zinc  must,  therefore,  if  necessary,  be 
effected  by  the  same  process  as  that  of  cadmium  from  zinc  (/3,  die  end). 

3.  If  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  solution,  it  is 
preferred  as  acidifying  agent ;  in  the  contrary  case,  sulphuric  acid  or 
nitric  acid  must  be  used.  In  the  latter  case  the  fluid  must  be  rather 
largely  diluted.  Eliot  and  Storer^  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  ourselves,  and  showed  that  the  cause  of  Calvert^s  un&vorable  re- 
sults was  the  too  large  dilution  of  his  solutions.  For  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  zinc  you  have  not  merely  to  preserve  a  certain  pro- 
portion between  the  zinc  and  the  free  acid,  but  also  a  certain  degree  of 

•  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  71,  155.  t  Ibid.  58,  351. 

X  Ibid.  73,  241.  il  Ibid.  67,  871. 

%  On  the  Impurities  of  Commercial  Zino,  &c. — Memoirs  of  the  American  Academj 
of  Arts  and  Scieocea.    New  Series.     Vol.  viii. 
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dilution.  Altbough  I  agree  with  the  above-named  chemists  in  the 
opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  condition  of  the  fluid,  under 
which  one  precipitation  wiU  effect  complete  separation,  still  it  appears 
to  me  better,  for  practical  purposes,  to  precipitate  twice,  as  this  is 
sure  to  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

£.  A  somewhat  copious  experience  in  the  separation  of  copper  from 
nickel  (and  cobalt)  which  so  frequently  occurs,  has  led  me  to  the 
opinion  that  a  double  precipitation  is  unnecessary.  If  the  solution 
which  is  to  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contains  enough 
free  hydrochloric  acid  and  not  too  much  water,  the  copper  faUs  down 
absolutely  free  from  nickel,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity 
of  free  acid  is  not  too  large,  the  filtrate  will  be  quite  free  from  copper. 

B.  Special  Methods, 

Single  Oxides  op  the  Fifth  Grocp  from  Single  or  Mixed 
Oxides  of  the  first  Four  Groups. 

1.  SiLVEB  is  most  simply  and  completely  separated  from  the  oxides  124 
OF  THE  first  FOUR  GROUPS  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.    The  hydro- 
chloric acid  must  not  be  used  too  largely  in  excess,  and  the  fluid  must 

be  sufficiently  dilute ;  otherwise  a  portion  of  the  silver  will  remain 
in  solution.  Care  must  be  taken  also  not  to  omit  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  which  promotes  the  separation  of  the  chloride  of  silver. 
The  latter  should,  under  these  circumstances,  be  collected  and  washed 
on  a  filter  (p.  203,  /3),  as  washing  by  decantation  would  give  too  large 
a  bulk  of  fluid. 

2.  The  separation  of  mercury  from  the  metals  op  the  first  four  125 
GROUPS  may  be  effected  also  by  ignition,  which  will  cause  the  volati- 
lization of  the  mercury  or  the  mercurial  compound,  leaving  the  non- 
volatile bodies  behind.  The  method  is  applicable  in  many  cases  to 
alloys,  in  others  to  oxides,  chlorides,  or  sulphides.  If  the  mercury  is 
estimated  only  from  the  loss,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  crucible ; 
otherwise  in  a  bulb-tube,  or  a  wide  glass  tube  with  porcelain  boat. 

The  precipitation  of  mercury  as  subchloride  with  phosphorous  acid, 
according  to  §  118,  2  (p.  221),  is  also  well  adapted  for  its  separation 
from  metals  of  Group  IV.  If  the  mercury  is  already  present  as  sub- 
oxide, it  may  be  separated  and  determined  in  a  simple  manner,  by 
precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  117,  1). 

3.  From   those   bases   which   form   soluble   salts   with    sul-  126 
PHURic  ACID,  oxide  OF  LEAD  may  be  readily  separated  by  that  acid. 
The  results  are  very  satisfactory,  if  the  rules  given  in  §  116,  3,  are 
strictly  adhered  to. 

If  you  have  lead  in  presence  of  baryta,  both  in  form  of  sulphates, 
digest  the  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  ordinary  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  without  application  of  heat.  This  decomposes  the  lead 
salt,  leaving  the  baryta  salt  unaltered.  Wash,  first  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  then  with  water,  and  separate  finally  the  car- 
bonate of  lead  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  by  acetic  acid  or  dilute 
nitric  acid  (H.  Rose*).  The  same  object  may  also  be  attained  by 
suspending  the  washed  insoluble  salts  in  water  and  digesting  with  a 
clear  concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  15 — 20®  (not 
higher).    The  sulphate  of  baryta  remains  undissolved,  the  sulphate 

*  Joforn.  f.  prakt  Cbem.  66,  166. 
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of  lead  dissolves.  Determine  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  (after  §  116,  2) 
as  sulphide  of  lead  (J.  Lowe*  ).  The  method  recommended  by  Rivot, 
Beudant,  and  Daquin,'|'  for  separating  the  lead  by  mixing  the  solu- 
tion with  acetate  of  soda,  heating  and  passing  chlorine,  requires,  ac- 
cording to  H.  Rose,  I  to  be  executed  with  great  caution,  since  portions 
of  other  oxides,  even  such  as  are  not  converted  by  chlorine  into  higher 
oxides — for  instance,  oxide  of  zinc — are  very  liable  to  be  precipitated 
with  the  binoxide  of  lead. 

4.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  all  Oxides  of  the  first  Four 
Groups. 

a.  Aoidiiy  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  127 
copper  according  to  §  119,  1,  c,  with  hyposulphite  ofsoda,l  as  subsul- 
phide,  and  determine  it  as  such  according  to  §  119,  3.     The  filtrate 
contains  the  other  bases.     Evaporate,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
filter  and  determine  the  other  oxides  in  the  filtrate.^     Results  good. 

It  has  been  stated  in  §  119,  1,  c,  that  the  solution  ought  to  be  firee 
from  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids ;  however,  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary ;  only,  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  a  mudi 
larger  proportion  of  the  precipitant  is  required — in  presence  of  the 
former,  because  the  subchloride  of  copper  formed  is  decomposed  only 
by  a  large  excess  of  hy])osulphite  of  soda ;  in  presence  of  the  latter, 
because  the  precipitant  begins  to  act  upon  the  copper  salt  only  after 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid. 

b.  Precipitate  the  copper  as  subsulphocyamde  according  to  §  119, 128 
3,  b ;  the  other  metals  remain  in  solution  (Rivot).  11'  alkalies  were 
present  and  it  were  desired  to  determine  them  in  the  filtrate,  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium  must  be  used  instead  of  the  potassium  salt 
usually  employed.  This  method  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
separation  of  copper  firom  zinc.  The  zinc  can  be  precipitated  at  once 
firom  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  soda.     The  method  is  also  suitable 

for  separating  copper  from  iron  (H.  Rose**)  ;  in  this  case  it  is  unne- 
cessary that  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  completely  reduced  by  the 
sulphurous  acid  added ;  the  separation  may  be  effected,  even  if  the 
solution  becomes  blood-red  on  the  addition  of  the  precipitant. 
^  c.  The  method  of  precipitating  the  copper  by  addition  of  a  solution  129 
of  iodine  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  after  removal  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  free  acid  present  and  addition  of  sulphurous  acid, 
which  has  been  so  often  recommended,  and  was  proposed  by  Fla  J0L0T,f  f 
has  been  declared  by  H.  Rose^^  to  give  inaccurate  results,  because  a 
not  inconsiderable  amount  of  copper  remains  in  solution.  At  aU 
events,  we  can  get  on  without  this  method. 

♦  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  77.  75.  f  Ibid.  61,  186. 

t  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  417. 
II  The  commercial  salt  is  often  not  sufficiently  pore ;  in  which  case  some  carbonate 
of  soda  must  be  added  to  its  solution,  and  the  mixture  filtered. 

IT  As  far  back  as  1842,  C.  Himly  made  the  first  proposal  to  employ  hyposul^ite  of 
soda  for  the  precipitation  of  many  metals  as  sulphides  (Annal.  d.  Cbem.  n.  Pharm. 
43,  150).  The  question,  after  long  neglect,  was  afterwards  taken  up  a^rain  by  Vohl 
(Annal.  d.  Chera.  u.  Pbarm.  96,  287),  and  Slater  (Cbem.  Gta.  1855,  369).  Flajolot, 
however,  made  the  first  quantitative  experiments  (Annal.  desMinea^  1853,  641;  Jouro. 
f.  prakt  Chem.  61,  105).  The  results  obtained  by  him  are  perfectly  satisfactoiy. 
**  Pogg.  AnuaL  110,  424.  ft  Annal.  des  Mines,  1853,  641. 

U  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  425. 
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5.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  Bobierre  *  employed  the  following  method  with  satisfactory  130 
results  in  the  analysis  of  many  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper : — The  alloy 

is  put  into  a  small  porcelain  boat  lying  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  heated 
to  redness  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  most,  a  rapid  stream 
of  hydrogen  gas  being  conducted  over  it  during  the  process.  The 
ziDC  volatilizes,  the  copper  remains  behind.  Lead  also  (if  that  metal 
be  present)  is  not  volatilized  in  this  process. 

b.  RivoT  and  Bouquet's  method  of  precipitating  the  copper  from  131 
ammoniacal  solution  by  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  gives  unsatisfactory 
results,  as  oxide  of  zinc  always  precipitates  along  with  the  oxide  of 
copper. 

6.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

One  of  the  oldest  methods  for  separating  these  oxides  consists  in  132 
precipitating  the  solution  with  ammonia  and  filtering  off  the  oxide  of 
iroD  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper.  To  obtain 
accurate  results,  however,  the  precipitation  must  be  repeated  according 
to  the  quantity  of  copper,  two 'or  three  times — in  fact,  till  the  filtrate 
no  longer,  or  scarcely,  appears  blue,  otherwise  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
will  contain  copper. 

7.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Evaporate  the  nitric  add  solution,  if  such  is  given,  with  addition  of  133 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  chlorides  in  water,  add  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  the  metals  present  of  pure  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
warm  slightly,  to  fiivor  solution,  and  add  a  solution  of  potassa  in  alco- 
hol gradually,  till  the  first-formed  precipitate,  consisting  of  hydrated 
oxides,  haa  redissolved.  Ailer  cooling  add  a  solution  of  pure  grape 
sugar  and  boil  for  1  or  2  minutes.  The  copper  fells  down  as  sub- 
oxide. After  you  have  satisfied  yourself,  by  Ae  addition  of  a  drop  of 
sugar  solution  to  the  clear  fluid,  that  the  precipitation  is  complete, 
filter,  and  determine  the  copper  either  as  oxide  (by  ignition,  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid  and  re-ignition)  or  as  subsulphide  (§  119,  3,  c). 
The  fluid  containing  the  nickel  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
ignited,  the  carbonate  of  potassa  removed  by  waging  the  residue, 
re-ignited,  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  nickel  precipitated  by 
potassa  solution  according  to  §  110,  a  (DewildeI). 

8.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  the  Oxides  of  the  first  Four 
Groups,  with  the  exception  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  4  (p.  235)  as  basic  134 
chloride,  and  determine  it  as  metal ;  all  the  other  bases  remain  com- 
pletely in  solution.     Results  very  satis&ctory  (H.  RoseJ). 

9.  Oxide  of  Cadmium  from  Oxide  of  Zinc 

Prepare  a  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  135 
as  neutral  as  possible,  add  a  sufiScient  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  then 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  until  the  reaction  of  the  clear  fluid  is  dis- 
tinctly alkaline.     Dilute  now  with  a  suflficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
boil  for  1^2  hours.     All  the  cadmium  precipitates  as  hydrated  oxide 

♦  Compt.  rend.  36,  224 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  68,  880. 
t  Chem.  News,  1868,  vii.  49.  t  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  42». 
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free  from  alkali  (to  be  determined  as  directed  §  121),  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  zinc  remains  in  solution ;  the  latter  metal  is  determined 
as  directed  in  §  108,  1,  b  (Aubel  and  Ramdohb*).  The  test-analyses 
communicated  are  satisfactory. 

*10.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Oxide  of  Lead,  Teroxide 
OF  Bismuth,  Oxide  of  Cadmium,  and  Oxide  of  Copper. 

If  you  have  a  solution  containing  protoxide  of  manganese  and  one  136 
of  the  other  bases,  precipitate  the  hot  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water,  first  by  decantation,  then  on 
the  filter,  dry,  ignite  some  time,  weigh,  and  determine,  in  a  portion 
of  the  residue,  the  manganese  by  the  volumetric  method  (67)*  1^ 
the  oxide  of  lead,  of  copper,  of  cadmium,  or  the  teroxide  of  bismuth, 
is  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  residue  has  the  formula 

Mn,0,  +  a;MO. 

(KRiEOER.f)  You  must  never  omit  adding  some  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium to  the  filtrate,  to  ascertain  whether  the  oxides  have  been  en- 
tirely precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  since  oxide  of  copper,  more 
especially,  is  not  always  completely  precipitated  by  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies. 

II.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group 

FROM  each  other. 

§  163. 

Index: — ^The  Noa.  refer  to  ihoee  in  the  margiD. 

Oxide  oftUver  from  oxide  of  copper,  187,  142,  148, 144,  157,  158,  159. 

,,  oxide  of  cadmiam,  187«  142,  144. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  187,  141,  144,  155. 

„  oxide  of  mercury,  187,  142,  144,  152,  154, 176. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  137,  140,  141,  144,  149,  157,  158,  159. 

Oxide  of  mercury  from  oxide  of  silver,  187,  142,  144,  152, 154,  176. 

,f  suboxide  of  mercury,  188. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  139,  140,  141,  144,  152,  154. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  141,  144,  152. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  189,  148,  144,  152,  154. 

„  oxide  of  cadmium,  189,  152. 

Svhoxidt  of  mercury  from  oxide  of  mercury,  138. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  188,  189,  154. 

„  oxide  of  cadmium,  188,  189. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  188,  189,  140,  141,  154. 

Compare,  also,  oxide  of  mercury  from  the  other  metals. 
Oa:«i0o/^aci  from  oxide  of  silver,  137,  140,  141,  144,  149,  157,  158,  159. 

„  oxide  of  mercury,  139,  140,  141,  144,  152,  154. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  140,  141,  144,  146. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  140,  146,  155,  156, 

„  oxide  of  cadmium,  140,  141,  144. 

Teroxide  ofhiimtUh  from  oxide  of  silver,  187,  141,  144,  155. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  140,  146,  155,  156. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  141,  144,  145,  147,  155. 

„  oxide  of  cadmium,  141,  144,  145,  146,  151. 

„  oxide  of  mercury,  141,  144,  152. 

Oxide  of  copper  from  oxide  of  silver,  187,  142,  143,  144,  157,  158, 159. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  140,  141,  144,  146. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  141,  144,  145,  147,  155. 

„  oxide  of  mercury,  189,  148,  144,  152,  154. 

„  oxide  of  cadmium,  143,  144,  146,  148, 150,  158. 

*  AimaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  108,  83.  t  Ibid.  87,  264. 
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Oxide  of  eadmium  from  oxide  of  silver,  137,  142,  144. 
„  oxide  of  lead,  140,  141,  144. 

f,  teroxide  of  bismuth,  141,  144,  145,  146,  151. 

„  <lxide  of  copper,  143,  144,  146,  148,  150,  158. 

„  oxide  of  merciuy,  189,  152. 

i 
1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  certain  of  the  Chlorides 

in  Water  or  Spirit  of  Wine. 

a.  Oxide  op  Silver  prom  Oxide  of  (Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium, 
Teroxide  of  Bismuth,  Oxide  of  Mercury,  and  Oxide  of  Lead. 

a.  To  separate  oande  of  silver  from  oande  of  copper,  oxide  of  cad-  137 
mium,  and  teroxide  of  bismuthy  add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  containing 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms, 
and  separate  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  from  the  solution  which 
contains  the  other  oxides,  as  directed  §  115,  1,  a. 

fi.  If  you  wish  to  separate  oxide  of  mercury  from  oxide  of  silver 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  special  precautions  must  be  taken,  as  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  chloride  of 
silver  (Wackenroder,  v.  Liebig*).  Although  the  chloride  of  silver 
in  solution  for  the  most  part  separates  on  the  addition  of  enough 
hydrochloric  acid  to  convert  the  nitrate  of  mercury  into  chloride,  or 
on  addition  of  acetate  of  soda,  still  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  com- 
plete precipitation  of  the  silver.  On  this  account,  mix  the  nitric  acid 
solution — which  may  not  contain  any  suboxide  of  mercury,  and  is  to 
be  in  a  suficiently  dilute  condition  and  acidified  with  nitric  acid — 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  Allow  to 
deposit,  filter  off  the  clear  fluid,  heat  the  precipitate — to  free  it  from 
any  possibly  coprecipitated  basic  metcury  salts — with  a  little  nitric 
acid,  add  water,  then  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter  off  the 
chloride  of  silver.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the  mercury  as  sulphide 
(§  118,  3),  and  finally  test  this  for  silver,  by  ignition  in  a  stream  ot 
hydrogen — any  silver  that  may  happen  to  be  present  will  remain 
behind  in  the  metallic  state. 

y.  In  the  separation  of  silver  from  lead,  the  precipitation  is  also 
preceded  by  addition  of  acetate  of  soda.  The  fluid  must  be  hot  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  rather  dilute ;  no  more  must  be  added  of  the  latter 
than  is  just  necessary.  In  this  manner,  the  separation  may  be  readily 
effected,  since  chloride  of  lead  dissolves  in  acetate  of  soda  (Anthon). 
The  lead  is  thrown  down  fr'om  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

$.  The  volumetric  method  (§  115,  5)  is  usually  resorted  to  in 
the  mint,  to  determine  the  silver  in  alloys.  In  presence  of  oxide  of 
mercury,  acetate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  ^e  fluid,  immediately  before 
the  ad(&tion  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodiunL 

5.  Suboxide  of  Mercury  from  Oxide  of  Mercury,  Oxide  op 
Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium,  and  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  highlv  dilute  cold  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  138 
as  a  precipitate  (subchloride  of  mercury)  forms ;  allow  this  to  deposit, 
filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  filtrate  con- 
tains the  other  oxides.  If  you  have  to  analyse  a  solid  body,  insoluble 
in  water,  either  treat  directly,  in  the  cold,  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  dissolve  in  highly  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  mix  the  solution 

*  Aoxua.  d.  Chem.  n.  Phmnn.  81, 128. 
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with  a  large  quantity  of  water  before  proceeding  to  precipitate.  Care 
must  always  be  taken  that  the  mode  of  solution  is  such  as  not  to  en- 
danger the  oxidation  of  the  suboxide  of  mercury.  If  lead  is  present 
the  washing  of  the  subchloride  must  be  executed  with  special  care 
wilh  water  of  60 — 70®,  till  the  filtrate  ceases  to  be  colored  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  As  an  additional  security,  it  is  well  to  test  at 
last  whether  the  weighed  subchloride  leaves  nb  sulphide  of  lead 
behind  on  cautious  ignition  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

c.  Oxide  and  Suboxide  of  Mercury  from  Oxide  op  Copper, 
Oxide  of  Cadmium,  and  (but  less  well)  from  Oxide  of  Lead. 

If  mercury  is  present  as  oxide  or  as  oxide  and  suboxide,  it  is  pre-  139 
oipitated  according  to  §  118,  2,  a,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
phosphorous  acid  as  subchloride.  The  precipitate,  particularly  when 
bismuth  is  present,  is  first  washed  with  water  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  with  pure  water,  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  colored 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H.  Rose*).  In  the  presence  of  lead, 
the  remarks  in  138  must  be  attended  to. 

d.  The  method  of  separating  oxide  of  lead  from  oxide  of  mercury, 
oxide  of  copper,  and  teroxide  of  bismuth,  by  highly  concentrating  the 
nitric  acid  solution,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  and  washing 
the  chloride  of  lead  with  idcohol,  cannot  be  recommended.  It  is 
unequal  in  accuracy  to  the  method  g^ven  in  140- 

2.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphate  of  Lead. 

Oxide  of  Lead  from  all  other  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  not  too  140 
slight  excess,  evaporate  imtil  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize, 
allow  the  fluid  to  cool,  add  water  (in  which,  if  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  firee  sulphuric  acid  present,  the  sulphates  of  mercury  and 
of  bismuth  dissolve  completely),  and  then  filter  the  solution,  which 
contains  the  other  oxides,  without  delay  firom  the  undissolved  sulphate 
of  lead.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
displace  the  latter  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry,  and  weigh  (§  116,  3). 
Precipitate  the  other  oxides  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
If  oxide  of  silver  is  present  in  any  notable  quantity,  this  method 
cannot  be  recommended,  as  the  sulphate  of  silver  is  not  soluble 
enough.  In  this  case  you  may  follow  Eliot  and  Storer,^  viz.,  mix  the 
solution  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  warm,  precipitate  the  greater  portion 
of  the  silver  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  evaporate  the  filtrate,  remove 
the  ammonia  salts  by  ignition,  and  in  the  residue  separate  the  small 
remainder  of  the  solver  firom  £he  lead  with  sulphuric  acid  as  just 
directed.  For  the  separation  of  lead  from  bismuth,  on  the  above 
principle,  H.  Rose}  gives  the  following  process  as  the  best.  If  both 
oxides  are  in  dilute  nitric  acid  solution,  as  is  usually  the  case,  evapo- 
rate to  small  bulk,  and  add  enough  chloride  of  ammonium  to  dissolve 
all  the  teroxide  of  bismuth ;  the  lead  separates  partially  as  chloride. 
Should  a  portion  of  the  clear  fluid  poured  off  become  turbid  on  the 

*  Pogg.  ADoaL  110,  584. 
t  Prooeedings  of  the  Amerioan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Soienoes,  Sept.  llj  1860, 
p.  52 ;  Zeitochrift  f.  Analyt.  Ghem.  1,  889. 

i  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  482. 
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addition  of  a  drop  of  water,  you  mtist  add  some  more  hydrochloric 
acid,  till  no  permanent  turbidity  is  produced  unless  several  drops  of 
water  are  added.  The  turbid  fluids  should  all  be  returned,  and  the 
glasses  rinsed  with  alcohol.  Add  now  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  allow 
to  stand  some  time  with  stirring,  add  spirit  of  wine  of  0*8  sp.  gr.,  stir 
well,  allow  to  settle  for  a  long  time,  Alter,  wash  the  sulphate  of  lead 
first  with  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  with  pure  alcohol.  Determine  it  afier  §  116,  3.  Mix  the 
filtrate  at  once  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  proceed  with  the 
precipitated  basic  chloride  of  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  4   (p.  234). 

3.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  Deportment  of  the  Oxides  and 
Stdphides,  with  Cyanide  of  Potassium  (Fresenius  and 
Haidlen*). 

a.  Oxide  of  Lead  and  Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  all  other 
Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  ^lute  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  slight  excess,  add  141 
solution  of 'Cyanide  of  potassium  (free  from  sulphide  of  potassium), 
heat  gently  for  some  time,  filter,  and  wash.  On  the  filter  you  have 
carboDate  of  lead  and  of  bismuth,  containing  alkali;  the  filtrate  contains 
the  other  metals  as  cyanides  in  combination  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  method  of  effecting  their  further  separation  will  be  learnt  from 
what  follows. 

h.  Oxide  of  Silver  from  Oxide  of  Mercurt,  Oxide  of  Copper, 
AKD  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Add  to  the  solution,  which,  if  it  contains  much  free  acid,  must  142 
previously  be  nearly  neutralized  with  soda,  cyanide  of  potassium  imtil 
the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved.  The  solution  • 
contains  the  cyanides  of  the  metals  in  combination  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  as  soluble  double  salts.  Add  dilute  nitric  acid, in  excess, 
which  efifects  the  decomposition  of  the  double  cyanides ;  the  insoluble 
cyanide  of  silver  precipitates  permanently,  whilst  the  cyanide  of 
mercury  remains  in  solution,  and  the  cyanides  of  copper  and  cadmium 
rediaaolve  in  the  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Treat  the  cyanide  of  silver  as 
directed  §  115,  3,  or  convert  it  into  the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  till  the  weight  remains  constant.  If  the  filtrate 
contains  only  mercury  and  cadmium,  precipitate  at  once  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrc^n,  which  completely  throws  down  the  sulphides  of  the 
two  metals ;  but  if  it  contains  copper,  you  must  first  evaporate  with 
sulphuric  acid,  imtil  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  no  longer  per- 
ceptible, and  then  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  with 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda  (§  119,  3  or  1). 

c.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Silver,  Oxide  of  Mercury, 
▲nd  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Mix  the  solution,  as  in  5,  with  cyanide  of  potassium  until  the  pre-  143 
cipitate  which  is  first  thrown  down  redissolves;    add  some  more 
cyanide  of  potassium,  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.   The  sulphides  of  silver, 
cadmium,  and  mercury  are   completely  thrown   down,  whilst  the 

*  AonaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  48, 129. 
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copper  remains  in  solution,  as  sulphide  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  decant  repeatedly,  treat  the 
precipitate,  for  security,  once  more  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, heat  gently,  filter,  and  wash  the  sulphides  of  the  metals.  To 
determine  the  copper  in  the  filtrate,  evaporate  the  latter,  with  addition 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  until  there  is  no  longer  any  odor  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  perceptible,  and  then  precipitate  with  solution  of 
potassa  or  soda  (§  119,  1),  or  determine  it  as  subsulphide  (§  119,  3). 

d.  All  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  each  other. 

Mix  the  dilute '  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  cyanide  144 
of  potassium  in  excess,  digest  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  filter. 
On  the  filter  you  have  carbonate  of  lead  and  of  bismuth,  containing 
alkali ;  separate  the  two  metals  by  a  suitable  method.  Add  to  the 
filtrate  dilute  nitric  acid*  in  excess,  and  filter  the  fluid  firom  the  pre- 
cipitated cyanide  of  silver,  which  determine  as  directed  §  115,  3. 
Neutralize  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess.  Add  now  some 
more  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  redissolve  the  sulphide  of  copper  which 
may  have  fidlen  down,  and  filter  the  fluid,  which  contains  the  whole 
of  the  copper,  firom  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury  and  sulphide 
of  cadmium.  Determine  the  copper  as  directed  in  c,  and  separate 
the  mercury  and  cadmium  as  in  139  or  152« 

4.  Methods  hosed  on  the  Formation  and  Separation  of  insoluble 
Basic  Salts. 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  Oxide  of  Copper  and  Oxide  of 
Cadmium  (also  firom  the  oxides  of  the  first  four  groups,  with  the 
exception  of  oxide  of  iron). 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  basic  chloride  according  to  §  120,  4  145 
(p.  235)  and  throw  down  the  copper  and  cadmium  in  the  filtrate  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.     Results  thoroughly  satisfactory  (H.  Rose*). 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  Oxide  of  Lead  and  Oxide  of 
Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  1,  c,  as  basic  nitrate,  and  146 
precipitate  the  lead  and  cadmium  in  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     Results  very  satisfiictory  (J.  LoWEf). 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth  and  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of 
Lead  and  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  after  §  120,  1,  c,  as  basic  nitrate,  then  heat 
tlie  dish  on  the  water-bath  till  the  neutral  nitrate  of  copper  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  bluish-green  basic  salt  and  no  blue  solution  is 
produced  on  addition  of  water.  Allow  to  cool,  treat  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  (1  in  500),  filter,  wash  with  the  same 
solution,  and  separate  in  the  solution  lead  firom  cadmium ;  in  the 
residue  copper  firom  bismuth.  Results  very  satisfiu^tory  (J.  Lows, 
loc,  cit,), 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  480.  t  Joum.  f.  pnkt.  Ohem.  74,  845. 
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5.  Methods  based  upon  the  Solubility  of  some  of  the  Oxides  in 
Ammonia,  or  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

a.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

a.  Mix  the  (nitric  acid)  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  147 
excess.     The  bismuth  separates  as  carbonate,  whilst  the  carbonate  of 
copper  is  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Aa  the  precipitate,  however,  generally  retains  a  little  copper,  it  is 
Deceasary  to  redissolve  it,  after  washing,  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate 
again  with  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  the  same  operation  must  be  re- 
peated a  third  time  if  required.  Some  solution  of  carbonate  ot 
ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  water  used  for  washing  the  precipitate. 
Apply  heat  to  the  filtrate  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  vola- 
tilize, acidify  cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the 
copper  as  subsulphide  (§119,  3).  The  oxide  of  bismuth  thus  obtained 
is  quite  copper-free,  but  a  little  bismuth  passes  into  the  copper  solu- 
tion, hence  the  separation  does  not  give  such  exact  results  as  that 
in  145  (H.  Rose*). 

/3.  Mix  the  solution  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  drop  it 
gradually  into  dilute  ammonia.  The  bismuth  is  precipitated  as  a 
basic  salt,  whilst  the  oxide  of  copper  remains  in  solution  as  an  am- 
moniacal  double  salt  (Berzelius).  Wash  the  precipitate  with  dilute 
ammonia,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  determine  as  directed 
§  120.  Determine  the  copper  in  the  ammoniacal  solution.  In  this 
method,  also,  it  is  advisable  to  precipitate  twice,  as  in  a. 

5.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess.  Carbonate  of  cadmium  148 
separates,  whilst  the  oxide  of  copper  remains  in  solution  with  some 
oxide  of  cadmium.  Upon  exposure  to  air,  the  latter  separates,  the 
copper  remaining  in  solution  (Stromeyer).  Treat  the  filtrate  as  in 
147-  The  process  is  more  convenient  than  143  9^  153>  hut  the 
separation  is  less  complete. 

c.  Chloride  of  Lead  and  Chloride  of  Silver  may  be  separated  149 
also  by  solution  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  latter,  leaving  the 
former  behind  as  basic  chloride  of  lead.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
chloride  of  silver  must  be  recently  precipitated,  and  with  exclusion  of 
light.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  thrown  down  from  the  ammoniacal 
solution  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  necessary  to  test  the  fluid  filtered  from 
the  chloride  of  silver  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  ascertain  whether 
weighable  quantities  of  chloride  of  silver  may  not  be  retained  in  solu- 
tion by  the  agency  of  the  ammonia  salts. 

6.  Method  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  the  Copper  as  Subsulpho- 
cyanide. 

Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium  [and  the  oxides  of 
Groups  I. — ^iv.  (comp.  128-)]. 

Precipitate  the  copper  according  to  §  119, 3,  ft,  as  subsulphocyanide  150 
(Rivot),  and  the  cadmium  from  the  filtrate  as  sulphide.     Eesults 
good  (H.  Rose). 

*  Fogg.  Axmal.  110^  480. 
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7.  Method  baaed  upon  the  different  Deportment  of  the  Chro- 

mates. 

Bismuth  from  Cadmium. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120,  2.     The  filtrate  con-  151 
tains  the  whole  of  the  cadmium.     Concentrate  by  evaporation,  and 
then  precipitate  the  c^mium  by  the  cautious  addition  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  as  directed  §  121,  1,  a  (J.  Lowe,*  W.  PearsonI).     The  results 
are  said  to  be  satis&ctoiy. 

8.  Method  based  upon  the  different  Deportment  of  the  Sulphides 

with  Acids, 

a.  Oxide  of  Mercury  from  Silver,  Bismuth,  Copper,  Cadmium, 
AND  (but  less  well)  from  Lead. 

Boil  the  thoroughly  washed  precipitated  sulphides  with  perfectly  152 
pure  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  mercury  is  left 
undissolved,  the  other  sulphides  are  dissolved.  Absence  of  chlorine 
is  indispensable.  G.  v.  Rath|  employed  this  method,  which  is  so 
universally  used  in  qualitative  analysis,  with  perfect  success  for  the 
separation  of  mercury  from  bismuth. 

b.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Boil  the   well-washed  precipitates  of  the  sulphides  with  dilate  153 
sulphuric  acid  (1  part  concentrated  acid  and  5  parts  water),  and,  after 
some  time,  filter  the  undissolved  sulphide  of  copper,  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  §  119,  3,  from  the  solution  containing  the  whole 
of  the  cadmium  (A.  W.  Hofmann  ||). 

9.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  some  of  the  Metals^ 

Oxides,  Chlorides,  or  Sulphides  at  a  high  Temperature, 

a.  Mercury  from   Silver,  Lead,   Copper  (in  general  firom  the  154 
metals  forming  non- volatile  chlorides). 

Precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  collect  the  precipitated 
sulphides  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  weigh,  and  mix  uniformly. 
Introduce  an  aliquot  part  into  the  bulb  D  (fig.  84),  pass  a  slow  stream 
of  chlorine  gas,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  to  the  bulb,  increasing  this 
gradually  to  faint  redness.  Connect  O  during  the  operation  with  a 
carboy  containing  moist  hydrate  of  lime.  First  chloride  of  sulphur 
distils  over,  which  decomposes  with  the  water  in  the  tubes  E  and  F 
(p.  338) ;  then  the  chloride  of  mercury  formed  volatilizes,  condensing 
partly  in  the  receiver  E,  partly  in  the  hind  part  of  the  tube  O.  Cut 
off  iJiat  part  of  the  tube,  rinse  the  sublimate  with  water  into  E,  and 
mix  the  contents  of  the  latter  with  the  water  in  F.  Warm  the  solu- 
tion until  the  smell  of  chlorine  has  gone  off,  and  then  determine  in 
the  fluid  filtered  firom  the  sulphur  which  may  still  remain  undissolved, 
the  mercury  as  directed  §  118.  If  the  residue  consists  of  chloride  of 
silver  alone,  or  chloride  of  lead  alone,  you  may  weigh  it  at  once ;  but 
'  if  it  contains  several  metals,  you  must  reduce  the  chlorides  by  ignition 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  dissolve  the  reduced  metals  in  nitric 
acid,  for  their  ulterior  separation.     Bear  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of 

*  Joum.  t  prakt.  Chem.  67,  469.  f  Phil.  Mag.  xi.  204. 

:::  Pogg.  Auoal.  96,  822.  il  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  116,  286. 
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k»A,  tlie  sulphides  and  tlie  chlorides  must  be  heated  genlly,  in  the 
cUorine  aud  hydrogen  respectively,  otherwise  some  chloride  of  lead 
might  volatilize. 


If  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  mercury  by  the  difference,  instead 
of  in  the  direct  way,  the  apparatus  may  be  much  simplified.  In  this 
case,  however,  ^eat  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the  drying  of  the 
solpbides  at  100^,  because,  for  instance,  the  sulphide  of  lead  on  drying 
first  becomes  lighter  from  loss  of  moisture,  then  gradually  heavier 
a^n  by  absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  the  method  should  only  be 
adopted  when  a  small  quantity  only  of  another  metal  is  present  with 
tlie'niercary.  Weigh  the  dried  precipitat*  every  half  hour,  and  take 
the  lowest  we^ht  as  the  correct  one.  Then  ignit«  an  aliquot  part  ot 
the  precipitate  in  the  stream  of  hydr<^en  in  a  crucible  witji  per- 
ibrated  covet,  or  in  a  tube  with  porcelain  boat.  The  method  canuot 
be  applied  unless  only  one  metal  ia  present  with  the  mercury.  From 
the  residue  in  the  crucible  or  boat  reckon  how  much  the  whole  pre- 
cipitate, dried  at  100°,  would  have  yielded,  then  calculate  the  result 
mto  sulphide,  in  which  form  the  substance  was  contained  in  the  dried 
precipitate — the  difference  is  sulphide  of  mercury. 

By  ignition  in  hydrt^u  sulphide  of  silver  yields  the  metal,  sul- 
phide of  copper  yields  (£e  aubsulphlde,  sulphide  of  lead  remains  im- 
altered.     Results  good. 

In  alloys  or  mixtures  of  oxides  the  mercury  may  usually  be  deter- 
mined with  simplicity  fi^m  the  loss  on  ignition. 

h.  Tkroxide  of  Bismuth  from  Oxide  of  Silver,  Oxide  of 
Lead,  *hd  Oxide  of  Copper. 

The  separation  is  effected  exactly  in  the  same  way  aa  that  of  mer-  155 
cnry  from  the  same  metals  (154)-     ^he  method  ia  more  especially 
convenient  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  in  alloys.     Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  heat  too  strongly,  as  otherwise  chloride  of  lead  might 
volatilize ;  nor  to  diacontiaue  the  application  of  heat  too  soon,  as 
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Otherwise  bismuth  would  remain  in  the  residue.  Put  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid  in  the  tubes  E  and  E  (fig.  84),  and  deter- 
mine the  bismuth  therein  according  to  §  120. 

10.  Precipitation  of  ont  Metal  by  another  in  the  Metallic  State, 

Oxide  of  Lead  from  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wash  the  pre-  156 
cipitated  carbonates,  and  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  in  a  flask ;  place  a 
weighed  rod  of  pure  lead  upright  in  the  solution  and  nearly  fill  up 
with  water,  so  that  the  rod  may  be  entirely  covered  by  the  fluid ;  close 
the  flask,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  12  hours,  with  occasional  shaking. 
Wash  the  precipitated  bismuth  ofiT  from  the  lead  rod,  collect  on  a 
filter,  wash,  and  dissolve  in  nitric  acid ;  evaporate  the  solution,  and 
determine  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120.  Determine  the  lead  in  the 
filtrate  as  directed  §  116.  Dry  the  leaden  rod,  and  weigh;  subtract 
the  loss  of  weight  which  the  rod  has  suffered  in  the  process,  from*the 
amount  of  the  lead  obtained  firom  the  filtrate  (Ullgrem). 

11.  Separation  of  Silver  by  Cupellation, 

Cin»ELLATiON  was  formerly  the  universal  method  of  determining  157 
silver  in  alloys  with  copper,  lead,  &c.  The  alloy  is  fused  together 
with  a  suflicient  quantity  of  pure  lead  to  give  to  1  part  of  silver  16 
to  20  parts  of  lead,  and  the  fused  mass  is  heated,  in  a  mufile,  in  a 
small  cupel  made  of  compressed  bone-ash.  Lead  and  copper  are  oxi- 
dized, and  the  oxides  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  the  silver  being  lefb 
behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  One  part  by  weight  of  the  cupel  absorbs 
the  oxide  of  about  2  parts  of  lead ;  the  quantity  of  the  sample  to  be 
used  in  the  experiment  may  be  estimated  accordingly.  This  method 
is  only  rarely  employed  in  laboratories ;  I  have  given  it  a  place  here, 
however,  because  it  is  one  of  the  safest  processes  to  determine  very 
small  quantities  of  silver  in  alloys.*  With  regard  to  details,  1  refer 
to  the  "  Determination  of  Silver  in  Galena,"  §  246. 

12.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Silver  in  Presence  of  Lead  and 
Copper:  based  upon  the  Deportment  of  Nitrate  of  Silver 
vdth  Solution  of  Iodide  of  Starch, 

See  §  115,  6,  IL  (p.  210).  158f 

13.  Methods  based  on  the  behavior  ofAmmoniacal  Solutions  of  Sub- 

chloride  of  Copper  and  of  Oxide  of  Silver  with  each  other. 

If  you  pour  a  solution  of  ammonio-subchloride  of  copper,  containing 
large  excess  of  ammonia,  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  likewise 
supersaturated  with  ammonia,  a  precipitate  of  metallic  silver  is  imme- 
diately formed. 

On  this  foundation  Mili^on  and  Commaille^  have  built  the  fol- 
lowing methods  of  separation  : — 

a.  Determination  of  Oxide  of  Silver  in  presence  of  Oxide 
OF  Lead  and  Oxide  of  Copper. 

# 

Mix  with  ammonia  in  excess,  filter,  add  excess  of  ammonio-sub-  159 
chloride  of  copper,  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  filter  it  ofiP,  wash 

*  Compare  Malaguti  and  Darocher,  Compt.  rend.  29,  689  ;  Dingier,  115,  276. 
t  Compt.  rend.  56,  309;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt,  Chem.  2,  212. 
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¥rith  ammoniacal  water,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  test-analyses  that 
have  been  adduced  are  perfectly  satisfactory.  Very  small  quantities 
of  the  precipitated  metallic  silver  I  should  prefer  to  dissolve  in  nitric 
acid,  eraporating  to  dryness,  and  determining  the  silver  after  Pisani^s 
method  (p.  210). 

b.  Determination  of  Suboxide   op   CJopper   in  *the  presence  op 
THE  Oxide.* 

DiflBolve  the  compound  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  excess  of  am-  160 
monia,  then  excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  has  been 
mixed  with  so  much  ammonia  that  no  separation  of  chloride  of 
silver  can  take  place.  All  these  operations  must  be  performed  in 
an  apparatus  through  which  hydrogen  (washed  with  ammoniacal  silver 
solution)  is  passing.  The  precipitated  silver  is  finally  determined  as 
in  159-  1  eq.  of  the  same  corresponds  to  1  eq.  Cu,  O  or  Cu^  CI. 
The  total  amount  of  the  copper  is  best  determined  in  another  portion 
of  the  substance. 

SIXTH   GROUP. 

TEROXIDE   OF   GOLD ^BINOXIDE   OF   PLATINUM — ^PROTOXIDE   OF   TIN — ^BINOXIDE 

OF    TIN TEROXIDE    OF    ANTIMONY (aNTIMONIC   ACID) ^ABSENIOUS  ACID 

— ^ARSENIC   AGID. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from  the 
Oxides  of  the  first  Five  Groups. 

§  164. 

Index : — ^The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

Gdctf  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — III.,  161,  166. 

„  „                     IV.,  161,  164,  166. 

„  silver,  164,  182. 

„  mercury,  164,  166,  176. 

„  leftd,  164,  188. 

,,  copper,  164,  166. 

„  bismuth,  164,  166,  188. 

,,  cadmium,  164,  166. 
Platinum  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — III.,  161. 

„  „                      IV.,  161,  165,  167. 

„  silver,  165. 

„  mercury,  165,  167. 

„  lead,  165. 

,,  copper,  165,  167. 

„  bismuth,  165,  167. 

,,  cadmium,  165,  167. 
Tin  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I  and  IT.,  161,  169,  175. 

HI.,  161,  169. 

„  zinc,  161,  168,  168,  169. 

,,  manganese,  161,  163,  169. 

„  nickel  and  cobalt,  161,  163,  168,  169,  174. 

„  iron,  161,  163. 

„  silver,  162,  163,  168,  174. 

„  mercury,  162,  163,  168. 

„  lead,  162,  168,  168, 174. 

„  copper,  162,  163,  168,  169,  174. 

„  bismuth,  162,  163. 

„  cadmium,  162, 163,  168. 

*  From  §  119,  4,  a  (p.  229),  it  is  evident  that  this  estimation  may  be  abo  based  on 
the  action  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  on  suboxide  of  copper. 
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Antimony  from  the  oxides  of  Groupi  I.  and  II.,  161,  175. 

III.,  161. 
'     „  zinc,  161,  163. 

,,  mangnnese,  161,  168. 

„  nickel  and  cobalt,  161,  168, 178,  174. 

„  iron,  161,  168,  l72. 

„  iiWer,  162,  168,  174. 

„  meronry,  162,  168,  170,  188. 

„  lead,  162,  168,  174,  185. 

„  copper,  162,  168,  172,  174,  186. 

„  bismuth,  162,  168. 

„  cadmium,  162,  168. 

Anenic  from  oxides  of  Group  I.,  161,  175, 178,  180,  181. 

„  II.,  161, 171,  175,  178, 180,  181,  184. 

„  „  III.,  161,  179,  180. 

„  rinc,  161,  168,  171,  177,  178,  180,  181. 

„  manganese,  161,  163,  171,  177,  179,  180,  181. 

„  nickel  and  cobalt.  161,  163,  171,  173,  174,  177,  178, 179,  180, 181. 

„  iron,  161,  168,  171,  172,  177,  179,  180. 

„  silver,  162,  163,  171,  174,  180. 

„  mercury,  162,  163,  171,  180,  183. 

„  lead,  162,  168, 171,  174,  177,  178,  180,  184. 

„  copper,  162,  163,  171,  172.  T74,  177, 178, 179,  180,  186,  187. 

„  bismuth,  162,  168,  171,  180. 

„  cadmium,  162,  168,  171,  178,  179,  180. 

A.  General  Afethoda. 
1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth 
Group  from  Add  Solutions  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

All  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from  those  of  the  first 
Four  Groups. 

Conduct  into  the  acid*  solution  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess,  161 
and  filter  off  the  precipitated  sulphides  (corresponding  to  the  oxides 
of  the  sixth  group). 

The  points  mentioned  123?  a,  j3,  and  y  must  also  be  attended  to 
here.  As  regards  y,  antimony  and  tin  are  to  be  inserted  between 
cadmium  and  mercury,  in  the  order  of  metals  there  given.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  conditions  required  to  secure  the  proper 
precipitation  of  certain  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  I  refer  to  Section 
IV.     I  have  to  remark  in  addition : —  , 

a.  That  sulphuretted  hydrc^en  fails  to  separate  arsenic  acid  from 
oxide  of  zinc,  as,  even  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  acid,  the  whole 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  zinc  precipitates  with  the  arsenic  as  Zn  S, 
As  Sf  (Wohler).  To  secure  the  separation  of  the  two  bodies  in  a 
solution,  the  arsenic  acid  must  first  be  converted  into  arsenious  acid, 
by  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  before  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
conducted  into  the  fluid. 

j3.  That  in  presence  of  antimony,  tartaric  acid  should  be  added,  as 
otherwise  the  sulphide  of  antimony  will  contain  chloride. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  Solubility  of  the  Sulphides  of  the  Metals 
of  the  Sixth  Group  in  Sulphides  of  the  Alkali  Metals. 

a.  The  Oxides  of  Group  VI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  and  Pla-  162 
tinum)  FROM  those  of  Group  V. 

Precipitate  the  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  paying 
due  attention  to  the  directions  given  in  Section  FV.  under  the  heads 
of  the  several  metals,  and  also  to  the  remarks  in  161*     ^^^  precipi* 

*  Hydrochloric  acid  anawen  best  as  acidifying  agent. 
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tate  ccmaists  of  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  Groups  V.  and  VI.  Wash, 
treat  immediately  after  with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  excess, 
and  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  filter  off  the 
clear  fluid,  treat  the  residue  again  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
digest  a  short  time,  repeat  the  same  operation,  if  necessary,  a  third 
and  fourth  time,  filter,  and  wash  the  residuary  sulphides  of  Group  V . 
with  wat^  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  protosulphide  of  tin 
is  present,  some  flowers  of  sulphur  must  be  added  to  the  sulphide  ot 
ammonium,  unless  the  latter  be  very  yellow.  In  presence  of  copper, 
the  sulphide  of  which  is  a  little  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
sulphide  of  sodium  should  he  used  instead.  However,  this  substi- 
tution can  be  made  only  in  the  absence  of  mercury,  since  the  sulphides 
of  that  metal  are  soluble  in  sulphide  of  sodium. 

Add  to  the  alkaline  filtrate,  gradually,  hydrochloric  aid  in  small 
portions,  imtil  the  acid  predominates;  allow  to  subside,  and  then 
filter  off  the  sulphides  of  the  metab  of  the  sixth  group,  which  are 
mixed  with  sulphur. 

Schneider*  states  that  he  &iled  in  efiecting  complete  separation  of 
bisulphide  of  bismuth  from  bisulphide  of  tin  by  digestion  with  sul- 
phide of  potassium,  but  succeeded  in  accomplishing  that  object  by 
conducting  sulphiu'etted  hydrogen  into  the  potassa  solution  of  tartrate 
of  teroxide  of  bismuth  and  protoxide  of  tin  (which  decompose  into 
binoxide  of  bismuth  and  binoxide  of  tin). 

If  a  solution  contains  much  arsenic  acid  in  presence  of  small  quan- 
tities of  copper,  bismuth,  &c.,  it  is  conyenient  to  precipitate  these 
metals  (together  with  a  very  small  amount  of  sulphide  of  arsenic)  by 
a  brief  treatment  with  sidphuretted  hydrogen.  Filter,  extract  the 
precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  (or  sulphide  of  potassium), 
acidify  the  solution  obtained,  mix  it  with  the  former  filtrate  con> 
taining  the  principal  quantity  of  the  arsenic,  and  proceed  to  treat 
further  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

h.  The  Oxides  of  Group  VI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  and  163 
Platinum)  from  those  of  Groups  IV.  and  V. 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  with  ammonia,  add  chloride  of  ammonium, 
if  necessary,  and  then  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  excess;  digest 
in  a  closed  flask,  for  some  time  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  then  proceed 
as  in  162.  Repeated  digestion  with  fresh  quantities  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  indispensable.  On  the  filter,  you  have  the  sulphides 
of  the  metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  Wash  with  water  containing 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

In  presence  of  nickel,  this  method  ofiers  peculiar  difiSculties ;  traces 
of  sulphide  of  mercury,  too,  are  liable  to  pass  into  the  filtrate.  In 
presence  of  copper  (and  absence  of  mercury),  soda  and  sulphide  of 
sodium  are  substituted  for  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium.f 

*  AniuJ.  d,  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  1 01,  64* 
t  The  accnraoy  of  this  method  has  been  called  in  qaestion  by  Blozam  (Quart. 
Jonrn.  Chem.  Soc.  5,  119).  Iliat  chemist  foand  that  sulphide  of  ammonium  fails  to 
sepante  small  qaantities  of  bisulphide  of  tin  from  large  quantities  of  sulphide  of  mer- 
eaxy  or  sulphide  of  caidmium  (1  :  100) ;  and  that  more  especially  the  separation  of 
copper  from  tin  and  antimony  (also  from  arsenic)  by  this  method  is  a  failure,  as  nearly 
the  vhole  of  the  tin  remains  with  the  copper,  ffhe  latter  statement  I  cannot  confirm^ 
for  Mr.  Lucius,  in  my  laboratory,  has  succeeded  in  separating  copper  from  tin  by  means 
of  yellowish  sulphide  of  sodium  completely  ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  digest  three  or 
four  times  with  sufficiently  large  quautitieB  of  the  solyent,  as  stated  in  the  teoct. 
II.  £  S 
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/3.  In  the  analysis  of  solid  compounds  (oxides  or  salts),  it  is  in 
most  cases  preferable  to  inse  the  substance  with  3  parts  of  diy  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  3  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  over 
a  lamp.  When  the  contents  are  completely  fused,  and  the  excess  of 
sulphur  is  volatilized,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  treated 
with  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphosalts  of  the  metals  of  the  sixth 
group,  leaving  the  sulphides  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  undissolved.  By 
tills  means,  even  ignited  binoxide  of  tin  may  be  readily  tested  for  iron, 
&c.,  and  the  amount  of  the  admixture  determined  (H.  Rose).  The 
solution  of  the  sulphosalts  is  treated  as  in  162.  I^  the  presence  of 
copper,  traces  of  the  sulphide  may  be  disserved  with  the  sulphides 
of  Group  VI.  Occasionally  a  little  sulphide  of  iron  dissolves,  coloring 
the  solution  green.  In  that  case  add  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
digest  till  the  solution  has  turned  yellow. 

B.  Special  Methods, 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  some  Metals  of  the 
Sixth  Group  in  Adds. 

a.  Gold  from  Metals  of  Gjioups  IV.  and  V.  in  Alloys. 

a.  Boil  the  alloy  with  pure  nitric  acid  (not  too  concentrated),  or,  164 
according  to  circumstances,  with  hydrochloric  acid.    The  other  metals 
dissolve,  the  gold  is  left.     The  alloy  must  be  reduced  to  filings,  or  • 
rolled  out '  into  a  thin  sheet.     If  the  alloy  were  treated  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  and  at  a  temperature  below  boiling,  a  little  gold 
might  dissolve  in  consequence  of  the  co-operation  of  nitrous  acid.     In 
the  presence  of  silver  and  lead,  this  method  is  only  applicable  when 
they  amount  to  more  than  80  per  cent.,  since  otherwise  they  are  not . 
completely  dissolved.     Alloys  of  sUver  and  gold  containing  less  than 
80  per  cent,  of  silver  are  therefore  fused  together  with  3  parts  of  lead, 
before  they  are  treated  with  nitric  acid.      The  residuary  gold  is 
weighed ;  but  its  purity  must  be  ascertained,  by  dissolving  in  cold 
dilate  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  not  in  concentrated  hot  acid,  as  chloride 
of  silver  also  is  soluble  in  the  latter. 

At  the  Mint  Conference  held  at  Vienna  in  1857,  the  following  pro- 
cess was  agreed  upon  for  the  mints  in  the  several  states  of  Grermany. 
Add  to  1  part  of  gold,  supposed  to  be  present,  2^  parts  of  pure 
sUver;  wrap  both  the  alloy  and  the  silver  in  paper  together,  and 
introduce  into  a  cupel  in  which  the  requisite  amoimt  of  lead  is  just 
fusing.*  After  the  removal  of  the  lead  (by  absorption),  the  button  of 
gold  and  silver  is  flattened,  by  hammering  or  rolling,  then  ignited,  and 
rolled  ;  the  rolls  are  treated  first  with  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  after- 
wards with  nitric  acid  of  1*3  sp.  gr.,  rinsed,  ignited,  and  weighed.')' 

/3.  Heat  the  alloy  (previously  filed  or  rolled)  in  a  capacious  pla- 
tinum dish  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  1  part  water,  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  begins  to  volatilize ;  or  fuse  the  alloy  with  bisulphate  ot 
potassa  (H.  Rose).     Separate  the  gold  from  the  sulphates  of  ^e  other 

*  If  the  weighed  sample,  say  0*25  grm.,  contains  98-92}  gold,  8  grm.  of  lead  are 
required;  if  92-87-5,  4gnn. ;  if  87-5»75,  6gnn.;  if  76-60,  6 grm.;  if  60-36,  7gniL  ; 
if  lesf*  than  35,  8  grm. 

t  Kunst-  uDd  Gewerbeblatt  f.  Baieni,  1867,  161;  Ghem.  GentnJbL  1867,  307; 
Polyt.  Centralbl.  1867,  1161,  1471,  1689. 
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metals,  by  treating  the  mass  first  with  cold,  finally  with  boiling  water. 
It  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  operation  with  the  separated  gold,  and 
ultimately  test  the  purity  of  the  latter. 

y.  The  methods  given  in  a  and  /3  may  be  united,  t.6.,  the  cupelled 
and  diinly-rolled  metal  may  be  first  warmed  with  nitric  acid  of  1*2 
sp.  gr.,  then  thoroughly  waiahed,  the  gold  boiled  5  minutes  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  washed  again,  and  ignited  (Mascazziki, 

BUGATII). 

h.  Platinum  feom  Metals  of  GroiJps  IV.  akd  V.,  ik  Allots. 

The  separation  is  effected  by  treating  with  sulphuric  acid,  or,  better  165 
still,  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  (164)  fl) ;  but  not  with  nitric  acid,  as 
platinum  in  alloys  wiU,  under  certain  circumstances,  dissolve  in  that 
acid. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Gold  in  the  metallic  state. 

Gold  from  all  Oxides  of  Groups  I. — ^V.,  with  the  exception  of 
Oxide  of  Lead  and  Oxide  of  Silver. 

Precipitate  tlie  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  oxalic  acid  as  di-  166 
rected  §  123,  5,  y,  or  with  sulphate  of  iron,  §  123,  5,  a,  and  filter  off 
the  gold  when  it  has  completely  separated.     Take  care  to  add  a  sufii- 
cient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  prevent  oxalates  insoluble  in 
water  precipitating  along  with  the  gold,  for  want  of  a  solvent. 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  ofPlcUinum  as  Potassio^ 

or  Ammonio'hichloride  of  Platinum, 

Platinum  from  the  Oxides  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.,  with  the 
exception  of  Lead  and  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  platinum  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  of  167 
ammonium  as  directed  §  124,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  spirit  of  wine.  The  platintmi  prepared  firom  the  precipitated 
ammonium  or  potassiimi  salt  is  to  be  tested  after  being  weighed,  to  see 
whether  it  yidds  any  metal  (especially  iron)  to  fbsing  bisulphate 
ofpotassa. 

4.  Methods  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Oxides  insoluble  in  Nitric 

Acid, 

a.  Tin  from  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  (not  firom  Bismuth, 
Iron,  or  Manganese*)  in  Allots. 

Treat  the  finely  divided  alloy,  or  the  metallic  powder  obtained  by  168 
reducing  the  oxides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  with  nitric  acid,  as  directed 
§  126,  1,  a.  The  filtrate  contains  the  other  metals  as  nitrates.  As 
binoxide  of  tin  is  liable  to  retain  traces  of  copper  and  lead,  you  must, 
in  an  accurate  analysis,  test  an  aliquot  part  of  it  for  these  bodies,  and 
determine  their  amoimt  as  directed  §  1613}  /3* 

Brunner  recommends  the  following  course  of  proceeding,  by  which 

*  If  the  aHoy  of  tin  oontains  bismutli  olr  manganese,  there  remains  with  the  binoxide 
of  tin  always  teroxide  of  bismuth  or  sesquioxide  of  manganese^  which  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted by  nitric  acid ;  if  it  contains  iron,  on  the  contrary,  some  binoxide  of  tin 
always  dissolves  with  the  iron,  and  cannot  be  separated  even  by  repeated  evaporation 
(H.  Boee,  Pogg.  AnnaL  cxii.  169,  170, 172). 

£  £  2 
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the  presence  of  copper  in  the  tin  may  be  effectiyely  guarded  against. 
Dissolye  the  alloy  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  add,  4  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  5  parts  of  water ;  dilute  the  solution  largely  with 
water,  and  heat  gently.  Add  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  until  a  dis- 
tinct precipitate  has  formed,  and  boil.  (In  presence  of  copper,  the 
precipitate  must,  in  this  operation,  change  from  its  original  bluish- 
green  to  a  brown  or  black  tint.)  When  the  fluid  has  been  in  ebul- 
lition some  10  or  15  minutes,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  add  nitric 
acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  reaction  is  distinctly  acid;  digest  the 
precipitate  for  several  hours,  when  it  should  have  acquired  a  pure 
white  color.  The  binoxide  of  tin  thus  o'btained  is  free  from  copper ; 
but  it  may  contain  somd  iron,  which  can  be  removed  as  directed  in 

163,  /J. 

Before  the  binoxide  of  tin  can  be  considered  pure,  it  must  be  tested 
also  for  silicic  acid,  as  it  frequently  retains  traces  of  this  substance. 
To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  is  fused  with  8 — 4  parts  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  potassa,  the  fused  mass  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  filtrate,  and,  should 
silicic  acid  separate,  the  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  this  substaQce.  The 
tin  is  then  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  silicic  acid 
still  remaining  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  in  the  usual  way  (§  140). 
If  hydrochloric  acid  has  produced  a  precipitate  of  silicic  acid,  ^e  last 
filtration  is  effected  on  the  same  filter  (Khittel*). 

b.  Antimony  from  the  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  in  Allots. 

Proceed  as  in  a,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  and  convert  it  by  igni- 
tion into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony  (§  125,  2).  Results 
only  approximative,  as  a  little  teroxide  of  antimony  dissolves.  Alloys 
of  antimony  and  lead,  containing  the  former  metal  in  excess,  should 
be  previously  fused  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  lead  (Vabren- 

TBAPPf). 

• 

5.  Methods  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  Binoxide  of  Tin  by 
Neutral  Salts  (e.g.,  Sulphate  of  Soda)  or  by  Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Tin  from  the  Oxides  of  Groups  I.,  U.,  HI. ;  also  from  Prot- 
oxide OF  Manganese,  Oxide  of  Zing,  Protoxides  of  Nickel  and 
Cobalt,  Oxide  of  Copper  (Teroxide  of  Gold). 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  the  169 
tin  entirely  as  binoxide  (bichloride),  according  to  §  126, 1, 6,  by  nitrate 
of  ammonia  or  sulphate  of  soda  (Lowenthal),  or  by  sulphuric  acid, 
which,  H.  Rose  says,  answers  equally  weU.  Alloys  are  treated  as 
follows : — First,  oxidize  by  digestion  with  nitric  acid ;  when  no  more 
action  takes  place,  evaporate  the  greater  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  moisten  the  mass  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
afler  half  an  hour  add  water,  in  which  the  metachloride  of  tin  and  the 
other  chlorides  dissolve.  Alloys  of  tin  and  gold  are  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia,  the  excess  of  acid  evaporated,  and  the  solution  diluted  with 
much  water,  before  precipitating  with  sulphuric  acid. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  process  any  phosphoric  acid 

*  Ghem.  CentnlbL  1857,  929.  f  Dingler'a  polyt.  Joam.  158,  316. 
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that  maj  be  present  is  precipitated  entirely  or  partially  with  the  bin> 
oxide  of  tin.  AAer  the  precipitate  has  been  well  washed  by  decanta^ 
tion,  LowEXTHAL  recommends  to  boil  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  and  9  parts  water,  then  to  transfer  to  the  filter,  and 
wash  tiioroughly.  Hesults  very  satisfactory.  If  the  fluid  contains 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  portion  of  the  latter  always  &lls  down  with 
the  tin.  Hence  the  binoxide  of  tin  must  be  tested  for  iron  ac- 
cording to  163}  Pi  A^d  if  present,  its  amount  must  be  determined  and 
deducted. 

6.  Method  based  on  the  InsolvMlity  of  Sulphide  of  Mercury  m 

Hydrochloric  Acid, 

Mercubt  from  AmiMONT. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphides  with  moderately  strong  hydro-  170 
chloric  acid  in  a  distilling  apparatus.  The  sulphide  of  antimony 
dissolves,  while  the  sidphide  of  mercury  remains  behind.  Expel  all 
the  hydrosnlpburic  acid,  then  add  tartaric  acid,  dilute,  filter,  mix  the  * 
filtrate  with  &e  distillate  which  contains  a  little  antimony,  and  pre- 
cipitate with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphide  of  mercury  may 
be  weighed  as  such  (F.  Field*). 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  Conversion  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony 

into  Alkaline  Arseniate  and  Aniimoniate, 

a.  Arsenic  from  the  Metals  and  Oxides  of  Groups  XL,  IV., 

AHD  V. 

If  you  have  to  do  with  arsenites  or  arseniates,  fuse  with  8  parts  171 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa ;  if  an 
alloy  has  to  be  analysed  it  is  fused  with  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  3  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  In  either  case  the  residue  is  boiled 
with  water,  and  the  solution,  which  contains  the  arseniates  of  the 
alkalies,  filtered  from  the  imdissolved  oxides  or  carbonates.  The 
arsenic  acid  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  127,  2.  If  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  is  only  small,  the  fusion  may  be  effected  in  a 
platinum  crucible ;  but  if  more  considerable,  the  process  must  be 
conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  as  platiniun  would  be  injuriously 
affected  by  it.  In  the  latter  case,  bear  in  mind  that  the  fused  mass 
is  contaminated  with  silicic  acid  and  alumina.  If  the  ^oy  contains 
much  arsenic  a  small  quantity  may  be  readily  lost  by  volatilization, 
even  though  the  operation  be  cautiously  conducted.  In  such  a  case, 
therefore,  it  is  better  first  to  oxidize  with  nitric  acid,  then  to  evapo- 
rate, and  to  fiise  the  residue  as  above  directed  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  mtcate  cf  potassa. 

b.  Arsenic  and  Antikont  from  Copper  and  Iron,  especially  in 
ores  containing  sulphur. 

Diffiise  the  very  finely  pulverized  mineral  through  pure  solution  of  172 
potassa,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fiuid  (comp.  p.  340,  A,b),  The 
iron  and  copper  separate  as  oxides,  die  solution  contains  sulphate, 
arseniate,  and  antimoniate  of  potassa  (Hivor,  Beudant,  and  DaguinI). 

*  Quart  Joum.  Chem.  Soo.  12,  82. 
t  Cbzupt.  rend.  1853,  8S5 ;  Joum.  f.  praku  Chem.  61»  188, 
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c.  Absenic  and  Antimony  from  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 

Dilute  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  water,  add  a  large  excess  of  173 
potassa,  heat  gently,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  until  the  pre- 
cipitate is  black.     The  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  and 
antimony,  the  precipitate,  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  in  form  of  sesquioxide 
(Rivot,  Beudant,  and  Daguin,  loc.  cit), 

8.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  certain  Chlorides  or 
Metals, 

a.  Tin,  Antimony,  Arsenic  from  Copper,  Silver,  Lead,  Cobalt, 
Nickel. 

Treat  the  sulphides  with  a  stream  of  chlorine,  proceeding  exactly  as  174 
directed  in  154*  ^  presence  of  antimony,  fill  the  tub^  £  and  ^ 
(fig.  84)  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  water,  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  metals  may  be  also  separated  by  this  method  in 
alloys.  The  alloy  must  be  very  finely  divided.  Arsenical  alloys 
are  only  very  slowly  decomposed  in  this  way.  If  tin  and  copper  are 
separated  in  this  manner,  according  to  the  experience  of  H.  Rose,*  a 
small  trace  of  tin  remains  with  the  chloride  of  copper. 

h,  BiNOxiDE  OF  Tin,  Teroxide  op  Antimony  (and  also  Anti- 
monic  Acid),  Arsenious,  and  Arsenic  Acids,  from  Alkalies  and 
Alkaline  Earths. 

Mix  the  solid  compoimd  with  5  parts  of  pure  chloride  of  ammonium  175 
in  powder,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  cover  this  with  a  concave  platinum 
lid,  on  which  some  chloride  of  ammonium  is  sprinkled,  and  ignite 
gently  until  all  chloride  of  ammonium  is  driven  off;  mix  the  contents 
of  the  crucible  with  a  fresh  portion  of  that  salt,  and  repeat  the  operation 
until  the  weight  remains  constant.  In  this  process,  the  chlorides  of  tin, 
antimony,  and  arsenic,  escape,  leaving  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline  and 
alkaline  earthy  metals.  The  decomposition  proceeds  most  rapidly  with 
alkaline  salts.  With  regard  to  alkaline  earthy  salts  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  those  which  contain  antimonic  acid  or  binoxide  of  tin  are  gene- 
rally decomposed  completely  by  a  double  ignition  with  chloride  of 
ammonium  (magnesia  alone  cannot  be  separated  perfectly  from  anti- 
monic acid  by  this  method).  The  alkaline  earthy  arseniates  are  the 
most  troublesome ;  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  salts  usually  require 
to  be  subjected  5  times  to  the  operation,  before  they  are  free  fi:t)m 
arsenic,  and  the  arseniate  of  magnesia  it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to 
decompose  in  this  way  (H.  Rose|). 

* 

c.  Mercury  from  Gold  (Silver,  and  generally  from  the  Non- 
volatile Metals). 

Heat  the  weighed  alloy  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  ignite  till  the  weight  176 
is  constant,  and  determine  the  mercury  from  the  loss.  If  it  is  desired 
to  estimate  it  directly,  the  apparatus,  fig.  66,  p.  220,  may  be  used.  In 
cases  where  the  separation  of  mercury  from  metals  that  oxidize  on 
ignition  in  the  air  is  to  be  effected  by  this  method,  the  operation  must 
be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (p.  175,  fig.  61). 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  112,  169.  f  Ibid.  73,  582 ;  74,  578  ;  112,  178. 
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9.  Methods  hosed  on  the  Volatility  of  Sulphide  of  Arsenic, 

Arsenic  Acid  from  th£  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Iron,  Zinc, 
Lead,  Copper,  Nickel,  Cobalt  (not  of  Silver,  Aluminum,  or 
Magnesium). 

Mix  the  arsenic  acid  compound  (no  matter  whether  it  has  been  air-  177 
dried  or  gently  ignited)  with  sulphur,  and  ignite  under  a  good  draught 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (p.  175,  fig.  61 ;  the  perforated  lid 
most  in  this  case  be  of  porcelain;  platinum  would  not  answer). 
The  whole  of  the  arsenic  volatilizes,  the  sulphides  of  manganese,  iron, 
zinc,  lead,  and  copper  remain  behind ;  they  may  be  weighed^  directly. 
After  weighing,  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  sulphur  to  the  residue,  ignite 
as  before,  and  weigh  again ;  repeat  this  operation  until  the  weight 
remains  constant.  Usually,  if  the  compound  was  intimately  mixed 
with  the  sulphur,  the  conversion  of  the  arseniate  into  sulphide  is 
complete  after  the  first  ignition.     Results  very  good. 

In  separating  nickel  the  analyst  will  remember  that  the  residue 
cannot  be  weighed  directly,  since  it  does  not  possess  a  constant  com- 
position ;  hence  the  ignition  in  hydrogen  may  be  saved  ;  arseniate  of 
nickel  loses  all  its  arsenic  on  being  simply  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
heated.  The  heat  should  be  moderate  and  continued,  till  no  more 
red  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  visible  on  the  inside  of  the  porcelain 
cmcible.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  operation.  The  separation  of 
arsenic  firom  cohalt  cannot  be  completely  effected  in  this  manner  even 
by  repeated  treatment  with  sulphur,  but  it  can  be  effected  by  oxidiz- 
ing the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  mixing  with 
Eolphur,  and  re-igniting.  Smaltine  and  cobaltine  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  (H.  Rose*).  I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that 
Ebelmen,"!'  *  ^^^  while  ago,  noticed  the  separation  of  arsenic  acid  firom 
sesquioxide  of  iron  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

10.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arseniate  of 

Suboxide  of  Mercury, 

Arsenic  Acid  from  the  Alkalies,  Alkaline  Earths,  Oxide  of 
Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Protoxide  of  Nickel,  Oxide  of  Lead, 
Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  mercury  178 
(§  134,  ^,  y).  The  arsenic  acid  cannot  be  determined  in  the  in- 
soluble residue  in  the  way  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  determined. 
If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  it  directly,  and  not  firom  the  loss,  one  of  the 
methods  given  in  this  §  must  be  used  to  separate  it  firom  the  suboxide 
of  mercuiy.     Treat  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  135,  k  (H.  Rose). 

11.  Method  hased  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arseniate  of 

Magnesia  and  Ammonia. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium,  Ses- 
quioxide OF  Iron,  Protoxide  of  Manganese,  Protoxide  of  Nickel, 
Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Alumina. 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  the  whole  179 
of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  with  enot^h  tartaric  acid  to 

*  Zeitschrift  f.  anal.  Cbem.  1,  413. 
t  AnoaL.  de  Chitu.  et  de  Phys.  (8)  xxv.  98. 
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prevent  precipitation  by  ammonia,  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  accord- 
ing to  §  127, 2,  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  allow  to  settle, 
filter,  wash  once  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  water  and  1  part  ammonia, 
redissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  very  minute  quantity  of  tar- 
taric acid,  supersaturate  again  with  ammonia,  allow  to  deposit,  and 
determine  the  now  pure  precipitate  according  to  §  127,  2.  In  the 
filtrate  the  bases  of  Groups  IV .  and  V.  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium ;  if  alumina  is  present,  evaporate  the  solution  filtered 
firom  the  sulphides  with  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little 
nitre  to  dryness,  fuse,  and  estimate  the  alimiina  in  the  residue.  The 
method  is  more  adapted  to  the  separation  of  rather  large  than  of  very 
small  quantities  of  arsenic  firom  the  above  named  oxides,  since  in  the 
case  of  small  quantities  the  minute  portions  of  arseniate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  that  remain  in  solution  may  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 

12.  Method  hosed  vpon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arsemo- 

molyhdate  of  Ammonia. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  all  Oxides  of  Groups  I. — ^V. 

Separate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed  in  §  127,  2,  & ;  long  continued  180 
heating  at  100^  is  indispensable.     The  determination  of  the  bases  is 
most  conveniently  effected  in  a  special  portion  (comp.  §  135,  /). 

13.  Method  ha^ed .upon  the  Insolubility/  of  Arseniate  of  Sesqui- 

oxide  of  Iron. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  the  Bases  of  Groups  I.  and  II.,  and  from 
Oxide  of  Zinc,  and  the  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel,  and 
Cobalt. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  acid,  according  to  circumstances,  as  directed  181 
§  127,  3,  a  or  &,  filter,  and  determine  the  bases  in  the  filtrate. 

14.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  some  Chlorides. 

a.  Silver  from  Gold. 

« 

Treat  the  alloy  with  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  dilute,  and  182 
filter  the  solution  of  the  terchloride  of  gold  fi'om  the  undissolved 
chloride  of  silver.  This  method  is  applicable  only  if  the  alloy  contains 
less  than  15  per  cent,  of  silver ;  for  if  it  contains  a  larger  proportion, 
the  chloride  of  silver  which  forms  protects  the  undecomposed  part 
from  the  action  of  the  acid.  Iif  the  same  way  silver  may  be  separated 
alao  from  platinum. 

b.  Oxide  of  Mercury  from  the  Oxygen  Compounds  of  Arsenic 
AND  Antimony. 

Precipitate  the  mercury  from  the  hydrochloric  solution  by  means  18) 
of  phosphorous  acid  ^  subchloride  (§  1 18,  2,  a).     The  tartaric  add, 
which  in  the  presence  of  antimony  must  be  added,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  reaction  (H.  Kose*). 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  636. 
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15.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  certain  Sulphates  in 

Water  or  Spirit  of  Wine. 

a,  Absenic  Acn>  fboh  Babyta,  Stbontia,  Lime,  and  Oxide  of 
Lead. 

Proceed  as  far  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  same  184 
oxides  (§  135,  b).     The  compoimds  of  these  bases  with  arsenious  acid 
are  first  converted  into  arseniates,  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added ; 
this  conversion  is  effected  by  heating  the  hydrochloric  add  solution 
with  chlorate  of  potassa. 

b.  Antimont  fboh  Lead. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  tartaric  acids.  The  185 
solution  of  both  metals  takes  place  rapidly  and  with  ease.  Precipitate 
the  greater  part  of  the  lead  as  sulphate  (§  116,  3),  filter,  precipitate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  treat  the  sulphides  according  to  163> 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  in  order  to  separate  the  antimony  from 
the  lead  left  tmprecipitated  by  the  sulphuric  acid  (A.  Stbeng*). 

16.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Copper  as  Subiodide, 

r 

Cgppeb  fboh  Absenic  and  Autihont. 

Dissolve  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  to  add  the  acid  only  186 
slightly  in  excess,  dilute  with  water,  or,  in  presence  of  antimony,  witt 
water  containing  tartaric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  copper  as  in  129* 
Arsenic  and  antimony  remain  in  solution  (Flajolot).   Restdts  ap- 
proximate. 

17.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Copper  as  Oxalate. 
CoppEB  FBOH  Absenic. 

Add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  ammonia  until  the  blue  precipitate  187 
formed  remains  undissolved,  then  efiect  solution  by  an  excess  of 
oxalate  of  annnonia.  Add,  cautiously,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  to 
acid  reaction,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand.  The  copper  separates 
abnost  completely  as  oxalate,  whichr  is  then  converted  by  ignition  in 
the  air  into  oxide.  Add  ammonia  to  the  filtrate,  and  precipitate  with 
a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonirun  the  minute  trace  of  copper  still 
retained  in  solution  (F.  FiSLDf ). 

18.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with  Cyanide  of 
Potassium. 

Gold  fboh  Lead  and  Bishuth. 

These  metals  may  be  separated  in  solution  by  cyanide  of  potassium  188 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  separation  of  mercury  from  lead  and 
bismuth  is  effected  (see  141)*  The  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of 
gold  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqua  regia,  and, 
after  expulsion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  gold  determined  by  one 
of  the  methods  given  in  §  123. 

♦  Ding,  polyt.  Journ.  151,  389.  t  Chem.  Gaz.  1867,  818. 
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U.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  fbok  each 

OTHER. 

§  165. 

Iitdex : — ^The  No8.  refer  to  those  in  the  maiigiii. 

PlaUnwm  from  gold,  189,  208,  204. 

,,  tin,  antimony,  and  anenic,  190. 

GM  from  pUtinnm,  189,  208,  204. 
„  tin,  190,  202. 

,,  antimony  and  arsenic,  190. 

Tin  from  platinum,  190. 
„  gold,  169,  190,  202. 

„  arsenic,  191,  197, 198,  200,  201,  205,  206. 

f,  antimony,  198,  199,  201,  205. 

Protoxide  of  tin  from  the  binoxide,  209. 
Antinumy  from  platinum  and  gold,  190. 

„  arsenic,  192,  198, 194,  195, 198. 

„  tin,  198, 199,  201,  205. 

Terozide  of  antimony  from  antimonic  acid,  208. 
Artenic  itom.  platinum  and  gold,  190. 

„  tin,  191,  197,  198,  200,  201,  205,  206. 

,,  antimony,  192,  198,  194,  195,  198. 

Arsenious  acid  from  arsenic  add,  196,  207. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Platinum  as  Potassio- 

bichloride  of  Platinum. 

Platinum  from  Gold. 

Precipitate  from  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  the  platinum  as  directed  189 
§  124,  b,  and  determine  the  gold  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  123,  b, 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  the  Chlorides  of  the  in- 

ferior Metals. 

Platinum  and  Gold  from  Tin,  Antimony,  and  Arsenic. 

Heat  the  finely  divided  alloy  or  the  sulphides  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  190 
gas.     Gold  and  platinimi  are  left,  the  chlorides  of  the  other  metals 
volatilize  (compare   54)* 

3.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  o^ Arsenic  and  Tersulphide 

of  Arsenic. 

a.  Arsenic  from  Tin  (H.  Hose). 

Convert  into  sulphides  or  into  oxides,  dry  at  100^,  and  heat  a  191 
weighed  portion  with  addition  of  a  little  sulphur  in  a  bulb-tube,  gently 
at  first,  but  gradually  more  strongly,  conducting  a  stream  of  dry 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  tube  during  the  operation. 
Sulphur  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic  volatilize,  sulphide  of  tin  is  left. 
The  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  received  in  U-tubes  containing  dilute 
ammonia,  which  are  connected  with  the  bulb-tube,  in  the  manner 
described  in  154*  When  upon  continued  application  of  heat  no  sign 
of  further  sublimation  is  observed  in  the  colder  part  of  the  bulb-tube, 
drive  off  the  sublimate  which  has  collected  in  the  bidb,  alldVr  the  tube 
to  cool,  and  then  cut  it  off  above  the  coating.  Divide  the  separated 
portion  of  the  tube  into  pieces,  and  heat  these  with  a  little  solution  ot 
soda  until  the  sublimate  is  dissolved ;  unite  the  solution  with  the 
ammoniacal  fluid  in  the  receiver,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  then,  without 


• 
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filtering,  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  heat  gently  until  the  tersolphide  of 
arsenic  is  completely  dissolved.  Filter  from  the  sulphur,  and  deter- 
mine the  arsenic  as  directed  §  127,  2.  The  quantity  of  tin  cannot  be 
Galcnlated  at  once  from  the  blackish-brown  sulphide  of  tin  in  the 
bulb,  since  this  contains  more  sulphur  than  corresponds  to  the  formula 
Sn  S.  It  is  therefore  weighed,  and  the  tin  determined  in  a  weighed 
portion  of  it,  by  converting  it  into  binoxide,  which  is  effected  by 
moist^iing  with  nitric  add,  and  roasting  (§  126,  1,  c). 

Tin  and  arsenic  in  alloys  are  more  conveniently  converted  into 
oxides  by  cautious  treatment  with  nitric  add.  If,  however,  it  is  wished 
to  convert  them  into  sulphides,  this  may  readily  be  efiected  by  heating 
1  part  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  5  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
5  parts  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  mass  is  in 
a  state  of  caAm  fusion.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
filtered"  from  the  sulphide  of  iron,  <&c.,  which  may  possibly  have 
formed,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  the  tin  only  in  the  aUoy  is  to  be  estimated  directly,  while  the  arsenic 
is  to  be  foimd  firom  the  difference,  convert  as  above  directed  into  sul- 
phides or  oxides,  mix  with  sulphur  and  ignite  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
with  perforated  cover  in  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
residual  arsenic-free  protosulphide  of  tin  is  to  be  converted  into  binoxide 
and  weighed  as  such. 

b.  Arsenic  from  Antimont  in  Allots. 

Heat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  2  parts  of  192 
carbonate  of  soda  and  2  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  bulb-tube, 
through  which  dry  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted ;  apply  a  gentle  heat 
at  first,  but  increase  this  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  and 
continue  heating  tmtil  no  more  arsenic  volatilizes.  (Take  care  not  to 
inhale  the  escaping  fumes ;  the  safest  way  is  to  insert  the  hind  part  of 
the  bulb-tube  into  a  flask,  in  which  the  arsenic  will  condense.)  Allow 
the  bulb-tube  to  cool ;  after  cooling,  treat  the  contents,  first  with  a 
mixtue  of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  then  with  water, 
and  weigh  the  residuary  antimony.  The'  quantity  of  the  arsenic  is 
found  from  the  loss.  This  method  gives  only  approximate  results. 
If  it  is  desired  to  fuse  the  alloy  per  se  (not  under  a  slag)  in  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid,  the  heat  must  be  applied  with  great  caution,  other- 
wise antimony  will  volatilize  to  a  large  extent.  H.  Ros£  recommends 
the  latter  process. 

4.  Methods  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  Antimoniate  of  Soda. 

a.  Antimony  from  Tin  and  Arsenic  (H.  Rose). 

If  the  substance  is  metallic,  oxidize  the  finely  divided  weighed  sample,  193 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  nitric  acid  of  1*4  sp.  gr.,  adding  the  acid 
gradually.  Dry  the  mass  on  the  water-bath,  transfer  to  a  silver  cru- 
cible, rinsing  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the  porcelain  into  the  silver 
crucible  with  solution  of  soda,  dry  again,  add  eight  times  the  bulk  of 
the  mass  of  solid  hydrate  of  soda,  and  fuse  for  some  time.  Allow  the 
mass  to  cool,  and  then  treat  with  hot  water  until  the  undissolved 
residue  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fine  powder ;  dilute  with  some 
water,  and  add  one  third  the  volume  of  alcohol  of  0'88  sp.  gr.  AUow 
the  mixture  to  stand  for  24  hours,  with  frequent  stirring ;  then  filter, 
transfer  the  last  adhering,  particles  from  the  crucible  to  the  filter  by 
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rinsing  with  dilute  spirit  of  wine  (1  vol.  alcohol  to  3  vol.  water),  and 
wash  the  undissolved  residue  on  iJie  filter,  first  with  spirit  of  wine 
containing  1  vol.  alcohol  to  2  vol.  water,  then  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  finally  with  a  mixture  of  3  voL 
alcohol  and  1  vol.  water.  Add  to  each  of  the  alcoholic  fluids  used 
for  washing  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Continue 
the  washing  until  the  color  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  running  o£f  re- 
mains unaltered  upon  being  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

Rinse  the  antimoniate  of  soda  fix>m  the  filter,  wash  the  latter  with 
a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids,  dissolve  the  antimoniate 
in  this  mixture,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  determine 
the  antimony  as  directed  §  125,  1. 

To  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  tin  and  arsenic,  add  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  produces  a  precipitate  of  arseniate  of  binoxide  of  tin ;  con- 
duct now  into  the  unfiltered  fluid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  some 
time,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  rest  until  the  odor  of  that  gas  has 
almost  completely  gone  ofi*,  and  separate  the  weighed  sulphides  a£  the 
metals  which  contain  fi'ee  sulphur,  as  in  191- 

If  the  substance  contains  only  antimony  and  arsenic^  the  alcoholic 
filtrate  is  heated,  with  repeated  addition  of  water,  until  it  scarcely 
retains  the  odor  of  alcohol;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added,  and 
the  arsenic  acid  determined  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
(§127,2). 

h.  Small  quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  mixed 
with  sulphur  are  often  obtained  in  mineral  analysis.  The  two  metals 
may  in  this  case  be  conveniently  separated  as  follows :— oxidize  the 
precipitate  with  chlorine-firee  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  evaporate  the 
solution  nearly  to  dryness ;  mix  the  residue  with  a  copious  excess  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  add  some  nitrate  of  soda,  and  treat  the  fused  mass 
aa  given  in  a.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  mixture  of 
sulphides  of  tin  and  antimony  to  analyse,  oxidize  it  with  nitric  acid 
of  1'5  sp.  gr.,  and  treat  the  residue  obtained  on  evaporation  as  given 
in  a. 

c.  Determination  op  the   Sulphide   of  Arsenic  contained  in 

THE  commercial   SuLPHIDE   OF  ANTIMONY  (WaCKENRODER). 

Deflagrate  20  grm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  sulphide  of  antimony  194 
with  40  grm.  nitrate  of  soda  and  20  grm.  carbonate  of  soda,  by  pro- 
iecting  the  mixture  gradually  into  a  red-hot  Hessian  crucible ;  treat 
the  strongly  ignited  mass  repeatedly  with  water,  filter  the  solution, 
acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  treat  with  sulphurous  acid, 
and  precipitate  the  arsenic  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Digest  the 
moist  precipitate,  which  contains  a  small  admixture  of  antimony,  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  acidify  the  filtrate,  pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  determine  the  arsenic  as  tersulphide  as  directed  §  127, 4. 

5.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Arsenic  as  Arseniate 
of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. 

a.  Arsenic  from  Antimony. 

Oxidize  the  metals  or  sulphides  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid  or  195 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  or  with  chlorine  in  alkaline 
solution  (p.  340|  Ajb);  add  tartaric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of 
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aiQinoniuin,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  (Should  the  addition  of  the 
latter  reagent  produce  a  precipitate,  this  is  a  proof  that  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  of  tartaric  acid  has  been  used, 
which  error  must  be  corrected  before  proceeding  with  the  analysis.) 
Then  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2,  and  determine 
the  antimony  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  §  125,  1.  As  basic  tartrate 
of  magneaa  might  precipitate  with  the  arseniate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia,  the  precipitate  should  always,  after  slight  washing,  be  re- 
disBolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  reprecipitated  with 
ammonia. — ^An  excellent  method. 

b,  Arsehious  Acn>  from  Absenio  Acid. 

Mix  the  sufficiently  dilute  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  196 
of  ammonium,  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2,  and 
determine  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  precipitation  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (§  127,  4).  Ludwiq*  has  observed  that  if  the 
solution  is  too  concentrated,  arsenite  of  magnesia  &lls  down  with  the 
arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve 
&e  weighed  magnesia  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  test  the 
solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  presence  of  arsenious  acid 
will  be  betrayed  by  the  immediate  formation  of  a  precipitate. 

c.  BiNoxiDE  OP  Tm  PROM  Arsenic  Acid  (LENSSENf ). 

The  oxides  obtained  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  are  digested  with  197 
ammonia  and  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonimn,  and  the  arsenic  precipi- 
tated fix)m  the  clear  solution  according  to  §  127,  2,  as  arseniate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia.     On  acidifying  the  filtrate  tiie  tin  separates 
as  bisulphide. 

6.  Methods  based  on  the  different  Behavior  of  the  freshly  Precipi- 
tated Sulphides  totvards  Solution  of  Bisulphite  ofFotassa. 

Arsenic  prom  Antimony  and  Tin  (Buns£n:(). 

If  fi'eshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  digested  with  sul-  198 
phurous  acid  and  sulphite  of  potassa,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved ;  on 
boiling,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid  firom  separated  sulphur,  which  tur- 
bidity for  the  most  part  disappears  again  on  long  boiling.  The  fluid 
contsuns,  after  expulsiQp.  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  arsenite  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  potassa. 

[2 AsS,  + 8  (K  0, 2  S0,)  =  2 (KO,  As 0,)  + 6 (K  0,  S,OJ  + S,  + 7  S  OJ 

The  sulphides  of  antimony  and  tin  do  not  exhibit  this  reaction. 
Both  therefore  may  be  separated  fi:om  sulphide  of  arsenic  by  precipi- 
tatmg  the  solution  of  the  three  sulphides  in  sulphide  of  potassium 
with  a  large  excess  of  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  digesting  the  whole  for 
some  time  in  a  water-bath,  and  then  boiling  till  two-thirds  of  the  water 
and  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous  acid  are  expelled.  The  residuary  sul- 
phide of  antimony  or  tin  is  arsenic-firee,  the  filtrate  contains  the  whole 
of  the  arsenic  and  may  be  immediately  precipitated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Bunsen  determines  the  arsenic  by  oxidizing  the  dried 
sulphide  together  with  the  filter  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  diluting  the 

*  Arobiv  ftLr  Phann.  97,  24.  f  Annal.  d.  Gbem.  u.  Phorm.  114,  116. 

X  Ibid.  106,  8. 
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solution  a  litdei  warmiog  gently  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa  (in 
order  to  oxidize  more  fully  the  substances  formed  from  the  paper), 
and  finally  precipitating  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

With  regard  to  the  separation  of  sulphide  of  tin  from  the  solution 
of  arsenite  of  potassa  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sulphide  of  tin 
must  be  washed  with  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  as, 
if  water  were  used,  the  fluid  would  run  through  turbid.  As  soon  as 
the  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed  with  the  chloride  of  sodium  solu- 
tion, the  latter  is  displaced  by  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  con- 
taining a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid.  These  last  washings  must  not 
be  added  to  the  first,  as  the  acetate  of  ammonia  hinders  the  complete 
precipitation  of  the  arsenious  acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  test-analyses  adduced  by  Bunsen  show  very  satifi&ctory 
results. 

7.  Methods  hcisedupon  the  Separation  of  the  Metals  themselves,  or, 
as  the  case  may  he,  on  the  different  Deportment  of  the  same 
with  Acids, 

a.  Tin  from  Antimony  (Gat-Lussac). 

Heat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  (or  other  com-  199 
bination)Awith  hydrochloric  acid,  add  chlorate  of  potassa  in  ffmall 
portions  until  the  mass  is  dissolved,  and  then  divide  the  fluid  into 
two  equal  parts,  a  and  b.  In  a  precipitate  both  metals  on  a  zinc  rod, 
rinse  them  off,  and  weigh;  add  to  5  a  tolerably  large  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  introduce  a  clean  slip  of  tin,  and  heat  for  some 
time.  By  this  process,  the  antimony  is  completely  thrown  down  in 
form  of  a  black  powder,  and  the  bichloride  of  tin  reduced  to  proto- 
chloride.  Wash  the  antimony  ofi^  the  tin  with  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  collect  upon  a  weighed  filter,  dry,  and  weigh. 
The  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  tin.  Levol  advises  to  precipitate 
both  metals  from  the  solution  with  zinc,  then,  after  taking  out  and 
rinsing  the  zinc,  but  without  removing  the  chloride  of  zinc,  to  treat 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  weigh  the  residual  antimony.  The 
tin  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

b.  Determination  of  Arsenic  in  Metallic  Tin  (Gat-Lussac*). 

Dissolve  the  laminated  or  granulated  f  metal  in  a  mixture  of  1  eq.  200 
nitric  acid  and  9  eq.  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat 
The  solution  ensues  without  evolution  of  gas ;  protochloride  of  tin 
and  chloride  of  ammonium  are  formed,  the  arsenic  is  left  in  the  form 
of  powder.  N0,  +  9HCl-f  8Sn  =  8SnCl  +  NH^Cl  +  5HO.  The 
nitrohydrochloric  acid  must,  therefore,  not  be  used  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  wiU  give  to  8  eq.  metal  1  eq.  N  0,,  and  9  eq.  H  CI. 

c.  Much  Tin  from  little  Antimony  and  Arsenic. 

If  an  alloy  of  the  three  metals  is  treated  in  a  very  finely  divided  201 
condition  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  whole  of  the  tin  dissolves  to  protochloride.     A  part   of  the 
arsenic  and  antimony  escapes  as  arsenetted  and  antimonetted  hydrogen, 

*  Anna],  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  28,  228 ;  Jahresber.  yon  Liebig  und  Kopp^  1847 
and  1848,  968. 

f  Prepared  by  ponring  the  fused  metal  into  water. 
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whilst  the  rest  remains  behind  in  the  state  of  metal,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  a  solid  combination  with  hydrogen.  Conduct  the  gas  through 
several  XJ-tubes,  containing  a  little  dblorine-free  red  fuming  nitric 
acid,  whereby  the  arsenic  and  antimony  will  be  oxidized.  When  the 
solntion  is  effected,  dilute  the  contents  of  the  flask  with  air-firee  water 
to  a  certain  Tolume,  mix,  allow  to  settle  and  determine  the  tin  in  an 
aliquot  "part^  either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically.  Filter  the 
rest  of  the  fluid,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly,  dry  the  filter  with 
its  contents  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  add  the  contents  of  the  U-tubes, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  in  the  residue  separate  the  antimony  and 
arsenic  as  directed  193* 

d,  TiK  FBOM  Gold. 

Gold  may  be  separated  from  excess  of  tin  by  boiling  the  finely  202 
divided  alloy  with  only  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  hy- 
drochloric acid  has  been  cautiously  added.  The  tin  dissolves  as  proto- 
chloride.  Heat  is  applied  till  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize 
copiously.  Binoxide  of  tin  is  formed  which  dissolves  in  the  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  while  the  gold  remains  behind.  On  addition 
of  much  water,  the  binoxide  of  tin  falls,  mixed  with  finely  divided 
gold,  in  the  form  of  a  purple-red  precipitate.  On  warming  with  con- 
centrated sulphturic  acid  the  binoxide  of  tin  finally  redissolves,  while 
the  gold  ia  left  pure  (H.  Rose*). 

e.  PuLTiifUM  PBOM  Gold. 

The  aqua  regia  solution  is  freed  as  &r  as  possible  from  nitric  acid  203 
hy  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of 
protochloride  of  iron,  the  gold  being  determined  as  directed  §  123,  h. 
The  platinmn  may  be  precipitated  firom  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  according  to  §  124,  c. 

8.  Method  based  on  the  Extraction  of  Chid  hy  Mercury. 

Detebmination  of  the  Gold  in  Platinum  Ore. 

T^eat  the  mineral  for  several  hours  with  small  quantities  of  pure  204 
boiling  mercury,  pouring  off  before  adding  a  fresh  portion,  wash 
thoroughly  with  hot  mercury,  and  distil  o£E  the  whole  of  the  mercury 
very  cautiously.     The  gold  remains  behind  (Deville  and  Debrat). 
The  residue  shoidd  be  tested. 

9.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Precipitation  oj  some  of  the  Metals  as 

Sulphides  hy  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

Absekic  and  Antimony  fbom  Tin. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  add  in  excess,  heat  to  boiling,  205 
and  add  hyposulphite  of  soda  until  the  precipitate  appears  no  longer 
orange  or  yellow,  but  white,  and  the  fluid  looks  opalescent,  owing  to 
the  separation  of  sulphur.  Arsenic  and  antimony  are  completely 
precipitated,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  tin  remains  in  solution  (YoHLf ). 
If  arsenic  alone  is  present  in  the  precipitate,  determine  the  metal  as 
directed  §  127,  4 ;  if  antimony  alone,  as  directed  §  125,  1 ;  if  both 
metals  are  present,  separate  them  according  to  the  instructions  of 

^  Pogg.  Aniud.  112,  172.  t  AimaL  d.  Chem.  n.  PhaiiD.  96,  240. 
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193  ^^  195*     ^0  tin  in  tihe  filtrate  is  estimated  best  as  directed 
§  126,  c. 

Lenssem*  apparently  obtained  good  results  by  this  method.  From 
my  own  experience  1  cannot  speak  very  favorably  of  it.  As  tin  is 
also  precipitated  by  hyposulphite  in  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  separation  cannot  be  complete  unless  the  hydrochloric  acid 
present,  while  preventing  the  precipitation  of  tin,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  precipitation  of  the  antimony. 

10.  Method  based  upon  the  FrecipttcUion  of  Tin  as  ArseniaU  of 

the  Binoxide. 

Tin  from  Arsenic. 

E.  HlFFELTf  has  proposed  the  following  method  of  determining  206 
both  the  tin  and  the  arsenic  in  commercial  stannate  of  soda,  whidh 
oflen  contains  a  large  admixture  of  arseniate  of  soda.  Mix  a  weighed 
sample  with  a  known  quantity  of  arsenifite  of  soda  in  excess,  add  nitric 
acid  also  in  excess,  boil,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  which  has  the  composi* 
tion  2  Sn  Ol,  As  O,  +  10  aq,  and  wash ;  expel  the  #ater  by  ignition, 
and  weigh  the  residue,  which  consists  of  2  Sn  O,,  As  O,.  In  the  fil- 
trate determine  the  excess  of  arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2.  The 
amoimt  of  the  binoxide  of  tin  is  found  from  the  weight  of  the  preci- 
pitate, that  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  obtained  by  adding  the  quantity 
in  the  precipitate  to  the  quantify  in  the  filtrate,  and  deducting  the 
quantity  added. 

11.  Volumetric  Methods, 

a,  Arsenious  from  Arsenic  Acid.       ^ 

Convert  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  a  poftion  of  the  substance  into  207 
arsenic  acid  and  determine  the  total  amount  of  this  as  directed  §  127, 2 ; 
determine  in  another  portion  the  arsenious  acid  as  directed  in  §  127, 
5,  a,  and  calculate  the  arsenic  acid  fix>m  the  difference. 

ft.  Teroxide  of  Antimony  from  ANTiMoinc  Acid. 

Determine  in  a  sample  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  die  208 
antimony  as  directed  §  125,  1,  in  another  ^rtion  that  of  the  teroxide 
as  directed  §  125,  3,  and  calculate  th*  antimonic  acid  from  the 
difference.  ^ 

c.  Protoxide  of  Tin  in  Presence  of  Binoxide. 

In  one  portion  of  the  substance  convert  the  whole  of  the  protoxide  209 
into  binoxide  by  digestion  with  chlorine  water  or  some  other  means, 
and  determine  the  total  quantity  of  tin  as  directed  §  126,  1,  ft;  in 
another  portion,  which,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  determine  the  protoxide 
according  to  §  126,  2. 

XL   SEPARATION  OF  THE  ACIDS  PBOM  EACH  OTHER. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  following  methods  of  separation 
proceed  generally  upon  the  assumption  that  the  acids  exist  either  in 
the  free  state,  or  in  combination  with  alkaline  bases ;  compare  the  in- 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbann.  114,  118.  f  Phil.  Mag.  z.  220. 
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troductorj  remarks,  p.  355.  Where  several  acids  are  to  be  deter > 
mined  in  one  and  the  same  substance,  we  very  often  use  a  separate 
portion  for  each.  The  methods  here  given  do  not  embrace  every 
imaginable  case,  but  only  the  most  important  cases,  and  those  of  most 
frequent  occurrence. 

FIRST  GROUP. 

ABSEinOUS   ACID ARSENIC   ACID CHROMIC   ACID SULPHURIC   ACID 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID BORACIC  ACID OXALIC   ACID ^HYDROFLUORIC  ACID 

— SILiaC   ACID — CARBONIC  ACID. 

§  166. 

1.  Arsenious  Acid  and  Arsenic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  from  the  solution  by  means  of  sulphm*etted  210 
hydrogen  (§  127,  4,  a  or  b),  filter,  and  determine  the  other  acids  in 
the  filtrate.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
vill  be  obtained  mixed  with  sulphur  if  chromic  acid,  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  or  any  other  substances  which  decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
are  present. 

From  those  acids  which  form  soluble  salts  with  magnesia,  arsenic 
acid  may  be  separated  also  by  precipitation  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  as  directed  §  127,  2. 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid  from  all  the  other  Acids. 

a.  From  Arsenious ^  Arsenic^  Phosphoric^  Boracic,  Hydrofluoric^ 
Oxalic^  Silicic  J  arid  Carbonic^  Adds,* 

Acidify  the  dilute  solution  strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  mix  211 
with  chloride  of  barium,  and  filter  the  sulphate  of  baryta  from  the 
solution,  which  contains  all  the  other  acids.     Determine  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  as  directed  §  132. 

If  acids  are  present  with  which  baryta  forms  salts  insoluble  in  water 
but  soluble  in  acids,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  apt  to  carry  down  with 
it  such  salts,  and  this  is  all  the  more  liable  to  happen,  the  longer  the 
precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle.  This  remark  applies  especially 
to  the  oxalate  and  tartrate  of  baryta  and  the  baryta  salts  of  other 
organic  acids  (H.  Rose).  In  such  cases  I  would  recommend,  after 
washing,  to  stop  up  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  and  digest  the  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  then  to  wash  with  water,  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  with  water.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, the  purity  of  the  weighed  sulphate  of  baryta  must  be  tested  as 
directed  §  132,  1. 

6.  From  Hydrofluoric  Acid  in  Insoluble  Compounds, 

A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  fluoride  of  calcium  cannot  212 
be  decomposed  by  simple  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  in- 
soluble residue  contains,  besides '  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  lime 
and  fluoride  of  barium.  The  object  in  view  may  be  attained,  how- 
ever, by  the  following  process : — Fuse  the  substance  with  6  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  2  parts  of  silicic  acid  ;  allow  the 
mass  to  cool,  treat  with  water,  and  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the 

*  Wiih  respect  to  the  BeparatioD  of  sulphuric  acid  from  selenic  acid,  comp,  Wobl- 
wUl  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  114,  188). 

n.  F  F 
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solution  obtained ;  filter,  wash  the  separated  silicic  acid  with  dilnte 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  the  fluorine  also,  acidify  with  nitric  acid, 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  then  saturate  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  precipitate  the  fluoride  of  barium  by  spirit  of  wine.  Wash  a  long 
time,  first  with  spirit  of  wine  of  50  per  cent.,  then  with  strong  alcohol ; 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  insoluble  residue  left  upon  treating  with 
water  contains  the  baryta  and  lime.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
separate  the  silicic  acid,  and  determine  the  bases  as  directed  §  154 
(H.  Rose). 

c.  In  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  Chromic  Acid, 

Reduce  the  chromic  acid  by  boiling  the  dry  compound  with  con-  213 
centrated  hydrochloric  acid  (if  this  process  is  conducted  after  p.  260, 
it  gives,  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid) ;  dilute 
the  solution  largely,  and  precipitate,  first  the  sulphuric  acid  by  adding 
chloride  of  barium  in  slight  excess,  then  the  excess  of  baryta  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  lastly  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  by  anmionia. 

d.  From  HydrofluosiUcic  Acid, 

Precipitate  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  as  directed  §  183,  tiien  the  sul-  214 
phuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  baryta. 

3.  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  other  Acids. 

a.  From  the  acids  of  arsenic^  see  210 ;  fi^ni  sulphuric  acid^  see  215 

211. 

b.  From  Chromic  Acid, 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  (§  134,  b).  Determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  as 
directed  §  130,  a,  /3,  &,  c,  or  d. 

c.  From  Boracic  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  a  solution  of  chloride  6f  mag-  216 
nesium  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  determine  it  as  pyrophosphate 
of  magnesia  (§  134,  b).     Determine  the  boracic  acid  in  ^e  filtrate  as 
directed  §  136,  I.,  c. 

d.  From  Oxalic  Acid. 

a.  If  the  two  acids  are  to  be  determined  in  one  portion,  the  aqueous  217 
solution  is  mixed  with  sodio-terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  heat  applied, 
and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  present  calculated  fi*om  that  of  the 
reduced  gold  (§  137,  c,  a).  The  gold  added  in  excess  is  separated 
from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  then  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  the  com- 
pound is  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  as  solvent,  and 
the  process  conducted  as  directed  §  137,  d,  /3. 

p.  If  there  is  enough  of  the  substance,  idie  oxalic  acid  is  determined  218 
in  one  portion  according  to  the  directions  of  §  137,  b  or  d,  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  another  portion.  If  the  substance  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  inconsiderable,  the  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  precipitated  at  once  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  ammonia :  if  not,  the  substance  is  ignited  with 
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carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  which  destroys  the  osidic  add,  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  determined  in  the  residue. 

e.  Phosphates  from  Fluorides. 

a.  The  substance  is  soluble  in  water, 

aa.  If  the  substance  contains  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  fluo-  219 
rine,  which  vrill  permit  the  estimation  of  the  latter  from  the 
difference,  precipitate  the  solution  with  exclusion  of  air  by 
chloride  of  calcium  with  addition  of  lime-water  to  alkaline 
reaction,  allow  to  deposit,  decant  through  a  filter,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate, dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  It  consists  of  phosphate  of  Ume 
and  fluoride  of  calcium.  Heat  an  aliquot  part  in  a  platinum 
vessel,  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  all  the  fluorine  has  escaped  as 
hydrofluoric  acid,  taking  care  not  to  raise  the  heat  to  a  degree  at 
which  sulphuric  acid  volatilizes;  then  determine  the  lime  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  as  directed  §  135,  b.  By  deducting  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  from  the  total  weight  of  the  precipitate, 
the  fluorine  is  found  by  the  following  proportion  : — 

The  eq.  of  fluorine  less  the  eq.  of  oxygen :  the  eq.  of  fluorine 

•   • 

the  difference  found  :  the  fluorine  sought. 

The  fluorine  may  be  determined  directly  in  another  aliquot 
part,  by  Rising  it  with  acid  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  and  calcu- 
lating the  fluorine  by  comparing  the  actual  loss  of  weight  with 
that  which  the  pyrophosphate  would  have  suffered  if  ignited 
alone.  2  (NaO,  HO,  POJ  -♦-  Ca  Fl  =  NaO,  PO,  +  NaO,  CaO, 
P0,  +  HF1  +  H0. 

bb.  If  the  substance  contains  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  220 
fluorine,  mix  the  solution  with  basic  nitrate  of  suboxide  of 
mercury.  A  yellow  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of  suboxide 
of  mercury  is  produced,  the  fluoride  of  mercury  remaining  in 
solution.  Determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate  as 
directed  §  134,  b,  y  (p.  274).  Neutralize  the  filtrate  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  unfiltered 
fluid,  then  filter,  and  determine  the  fluorine  as  directed  §  138,  I. 
(H.  Rose). 

/3.  The  substance  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  decomposable  by  acids 
(e.  g,,  apatite,  bone-ash). 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  221 
219,  until  the  fluorine  is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  in  the 
residue  the  phosphoric  acid  on  the  one  hand,  the  oxides  on  the  other 
hand.  Now,  if  you  know  the  proportion  between  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  bases  in  the  analysed  compound,  you  may  readily  calcu- 
late the  expelled  fluorine  from  the  excess  of  tiie  bases,  the  oxygen  of 
the  latter  being  equivalent  to  the  fluorine.  Of  course,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  other  acids  are  absent,  or  are  determined  in  separate 
portions. 

7.  Hie  substance  is  insoluble  in  water  and  not  decomposable  by  acids. 

Fuse  ¥rith  carbonate  of  soda  and  silicic  acid  as  in  212,  treat  the  gjCtg 
fused  mass  with  water,  and  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Tou  have  now  in  solution  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  and  phosphoric 

F  F  2 
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acid  in  combination  with  alkali   (H.   Rose),   and  may  accordingly 
proceed  as  in  219  or  220. 

4.  Fluorides  from  Borates. 

Mix  the  solution  containing  the  acids  in  combination  with  alkali  223 
with  some  carbonate  of  soda,  and  add  acetate  of  lime  in  excess.  A 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  as 
fluoride  of  calcium,  and  besides  this,  carbonate  and  some  borate  of 
lime ;  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter  having  been  redissolved  hj 
the  excess  of  the  lune  salt  added.  Determine  the  fluoride  of  calcium 
in  the  precipitate  as  directed  in  §  ISB,  I.  The  small  quantity  of 
boracic  acid  in  the  precipitate  is,  in  this  process,  partly  volatilized, 
partly  dissolved,  after  evaporating  the  mass  with  acetic  acid  and 
extracting  with  water.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  determine  the 
boracic  acid  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance ;  this  is  effected 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  136,  2  (A.  Strometer*). 

5.  Fluorides  from  Silicic  Acid  and  Silicates. 

A  great  many  native  silicates  contain  fluorides :  care  must,  there- 
fore, always  be  taken,  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  not  to  overlook  the 
latter. 

If  the  silicates  containing  fluoride  are  decomposable  by  acids — 
(which  is  only  rarely  the  case) — ^and  the  silicic  acid  is "  separated  in 
the  usual  way  by  evaporation,  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  may 
volatilize. 

a.  Berzelius^s  method. 

Fuse  the  elutriated  substance  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  for  224 
some  time,  at  a  strong  red  heat ;  digest  the  mass  in  water,  boil.  Alter, 
and  wash,  first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  filtrate  contains  all  the  fluorine  as  fluoride  of  sodium, 
and,  besides  this,  carbonate,  silicate,  and  aluminate  of  soda.  Mix  the 
filtrate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  heat  the  mixtm*e,  replacing 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  evaporates.  Filter  ofl*  the  precipitate 
of  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  and  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  wash  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  Heat  the  filtrate  until  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  the  fluorine  as  directed  §  138. 
To  separate  the  silicic  acid,  decompose  the  two  precipitates  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.f 

b.  Wohler's  method.    (Suitable  only  for  the  analysis  of  substances  225 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  fluorine,  and  are  readily  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid). 

Reduce  the  substance  to  the  very  finest  powder,  introduce  this  into 
a  small  flask,  add  pure  sulphuric  acid,  close  the  flask  quickly  with  a 
perforated  cork  into  which  a  small  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  fitted, 
weigh  the  apparatus  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  and  then  apply  heat 
until  the  evolution  of  fumes  of  fluoride  of  silicon  (Si  Fl^)  ceases; 
remove  the  last  remaining  traces  of  the  gas  fi-om  the  flask,  by  an 

*  Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  100,  91. 
t  The  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  may  be  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  the  treatment 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia :  addition  of  carbonate  of  zinc  and  ammonia,  as  recom- 
mended by  Berzelius,  and  afterwards  by  Eegnault,  appears  therefore  superfiooos 
(H.  Rose). 
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exhausting  sTringe,  let  the  apparatus  cool,  and  then  weigh.  The  loss 
indicates  theKv^eight  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon  expelled  in  the  process. 
Deduce  from  this  the  quantity,  both  of  the  fluorine  and  of  the  silicon, 
calculate  the  latter  into  silicic  acid,  and  add  the  quantity  found  to  the 
weight  of  the  silicic  acid  in  the  residue. 

6.  Fluorides,  Silicates,  and  Phosphates,  in  presence  of  each 

OTHER. 

Native  compounds  of  fluorides,  silicates,  and  phosphates  are  not  226 
uncommon.  They  are  decomposed  as  in  224.  Complete  decompo- 
sition of  the  phosphates  is  not  always  effected  in  this  process,  as 
phosphate  of  lime,  for  instance,  is  only  partially  decomposed  by  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  solution  remaining  after  the  removal  of 
the  silicic  acid  and  the  volatilization  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
contains — in  presence  of  phosphates — besides  fluoride  of  sodium  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  also  phosphate  of  soda. 

Neutralize  the  fluid  nearly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  with  227 
chloride  of  calcium,  filter,  dry,  and  ignite  the  precipitate,  which  con- 
sists of  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime ; 
treat  the  residue  with  acetic  acid  in  excess,  and  evaporate  on  the 
water-bath  to  dryness  and  complete  expulsion  of  the  acetic  acid; 
extract  the  acetate  of  lime,  into  which  the  carbonate  has  been  converted 
by  the  last  operation,  with  water,  weigh  the  residue,  which  consists 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  treat  it  further  as 
directed  in  219*  ^  the  original  residue  of  the  first  operation  and  in 
the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  determine  the 
mlicic  acid,  the  rest  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  bases. 

7.  Silicic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 

a.  In  Compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Decompose  the  substance  by  more  or  less  protracted  digestion  with  228 
hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath*  to 
dryness  (§  140,  II.,  a),  and  treat  the  residue,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid ;  filter  off  the 
residuary  silicic  acid,  and  determine  the  other  acids  in  the  filtrate. 
In  presence  of  boracic  acid  or  fluorine  this  method  is  inapplicable, 
and  the  process  described  in  b  is  employed  instead.  If  carbonates 
are  present,  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion  of 
the  substance. 

h.  In    Compounds  which  are  not  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric 
Acid: 

Decompose  the  substance  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  229 
potaaaa  (§  140,  II.,  ft,  a),  and  either  treat  the  residue  at  once  cautiously 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained 
M  in  a;  or  boil  the  residue  with  water,  precipitate  the  dissolved 
silicic  acid  from  the  solution  by  heating  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia, 

filter,  and    in  the   mixed  residue  and   precipitate  determine  the 
ftlicic  acid  by  treating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  proceeding  as 

tweeted  §  140,  II.,  a.,    in  the  filtrate,  determine   the  other   acids. 

Which  of  these  two  methods  may  be  preferable  in  particular  cases, 

*  A  higher  temperature  would  not  answer. 
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depends  upon  the  natnre  of  the  bases,  and  upon  the  proportion  whi<A 
the  silicic  acid  bears  to  the  latter.  In  presence  of  boracicTicid  or 
fluorine,  the  latter  method  alone  is  applicable. 

8.  Carbonic  Acid'  prom  all  other  Acids. 

When  carbonates  are  heated  with  stronger  acids,  the  carbonic  acid  230 
is  expelled ;  the  presence  of  carbonates,  therefore,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  estimation  of  most  other  acids.  And  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight  or  by  com- 
bination of  the  expelled  gas,  the  presence  of  salts  of  non-volatile 
acids  does  not  interfere  with  IJie  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
Accordingly,  with  compounds  containing  carbonates,  sulphates,  phos- 
phates, &c.,  either  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in  one  portion,  and 
the  other  acids  in  another,  or  both  estimations  are  performed  on  one 
portion.  In  the  latter  case  the  process  described  p.  800,  «,  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  the  other  acids  being  determined  in  the  solution  re- 
maining in  the  decomposing  flask.  In  presence  of  fluorides,  one  of 
the  weak  non-volatile  acids,  such  as  tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid,  must 
be  employed  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid ;  since,  were  sulphuric  acid  or 
hydrochloric  acid  used  for  the  purpose,  part  of  the  liberated  hydro- 
fluoric acid  would  escape  with  the  carbonic  acid.  If,  as  will  occa- 
sionally happen  in  an  analysis,  a  mixed  precipitate  of  fluoride  of 
calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution,  die 
two  salts  may  be  separated  by  evaporating  with  acetic  acid  to  dry- 
ness, and  extracting  the  residue  with  water;  the  acetate  of  lime 
formed  flrom  the  carbonate  is  dissolved,  the  fluoride  of  calcium  is  lef^ 
behind. 

SECOND    GROUP. 

HYDROCHLORIC   ACID HYDROBROMIC  ACID — ^HTDRIODIC  ACID— 

HYDROCYANIC   ACID HYDROSULPHURIC   ACID. 

I.  Separation  op  the  Acids  op  the  Second  Group  from 

THOSE  of  the  First. 

§  167. 
a.  All  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from  those  of  the  First, 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  nitrate  of  silver  in  231 
excess,  and  Alter  off  the  insoluble  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  (&c.,  of 
silver.  The  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  acids  of  the  first  group, 
the  silver  salts  of  these  acids  being  soluble  in  water  or  in  nitric  acid. 
Carbonic  acid  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  determined  in  a  sepa- 
rate portion.  The  estimation  may  be  effected  afi^r  §  139,  d,  or  €. 
In  the  first  case  the  remarks  on  p.  298  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

J.  Some  of  the  A^cids  of  the  Second  Group  from  Acids  of  the  IHrst 
Group. 

As  it  is  oflen  inconvenient  for  the  further  separation  of  the  acids  of  232 
the  second  group  to  have  them  all  in  the  form  of  insoluble  silver  coip- 
pounds,  the  analysis  is  sometimes  effected  by  separating  first  the  acid 
of  the  first  group,  then  that  of  the  second.     If  the  quantity  of  dispo- 
sable substance  is  large  enough,  the  most  convenient  way  generally  is 
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to  determine  the  several  acids,  e.g.^  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
chlorine^  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.,  in  separate  portions. 

Of  the  infinite  number  of  combinations  that  may  present  themselves 
we  will  here  consider  only  the  most  important. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid  may  be  readUy  separated  from  chlorine,  bro-  233 
mine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen,  by  precipitation  with  a  salt  of  baryta. 

If  the  acids  of  the  second  group  are  to  be  determined  in  the  same 
portion,  nitrate  of  baryta  or  acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chlo- 
ride of  barium.  In  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuric 
acid  cannot  be  determined  in  this  way,  as  part  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  would  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  The  error  thus  introduced  into  the  process  may  be  very 
considerable  (Fresenius*).  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must,  there- 
fore, first  be  removed  by  addition  of  chloride  of  copper,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  determined  in  the  filtrate ;  or,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
must  be  completely  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid  by  chlorine,  and  a 
corresponding  deduction  afterwards  made  in  calculating  the  quxmtity 
of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  nitrate  of  234 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  after  addition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  oxalic 
ACID  by  nitrate  of  lime ;  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  &c.,  are  determined 

in  the  filtrate. 

3.  Chloruce  in  Silicates. 

a.  If  the  silicates  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  235 
highly  dilute  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  without  applying  heat, 
remove  the  excess  of  silver  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  still  without  applying  heat,  and  then  separate  the  silicic  acid  in 
the  usual  way. 

h.  If  the  silicate  becomes  gelatinous  upon  its  decomposition  with 
nitric  acid,  dilute,  aUow  to  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  separated  silicic 
acid,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

c.  If  nitric  acid  fails  to  decompose  the  silicates,  mix  the  substance 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  moisten  the  mass  with  water,  dry 
in  the  crucible,  fuse,  boil  with  water,  remove  the  dissolved  silicic  acid 
bj  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  then  precipitate,  after  addition 
of  nitric  acid,  with  nitrate  of  silver  (H.  Bose). 

4.  Chlorides  m  presence  of  Fluorides. 

If  the  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  the  separation  may  be  effected  236 
as  directed  in  231)  hut  it  is  more  convenient  to  precipitate  the 
fluorine  with  nitrate  of  lime,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  with 
nitrate  of  silver.     Insoluble  compounds  are  fused  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  silicio  acid*  - 

5.  Chlorine  in  presence  of  Fluorine  in  Silicates. 

Proceed  as  directed  224-     Saturate  the  alkaline  filtrate  nearly  with  237 
nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  Hme,  separate  the  fluoride  of 
calcium  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  as  directed  in  230>  ^^^  precipitate 
the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

*  Joam.  £  prakt.  Chem.  70,  9. 
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6.  Sulphides  in  Silicates. 

If  the  substance  is  decomposable  by  acids,  reduce  it  to  the  yeiy  238 
finest  powder,  and  treat  with  fuming  nitric  acid  free  from  sulphuric 
acid  (§  148,  XL,  2,  a,  p.  339),  or  with  rather  dilute  nitric  acid  in 
sealed  tubes  at  120 — 150***.  When  the  sulphur  is  completely  oxidized, 
dilute,  filter  off  the  silicic  acid,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the 
filtrate,  to  remove  the  portion  of  silicic  acid  which  may  possibly  have 
dissolved,  filter  again,  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  sulphuric  acid 
formed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  substance  is  not  decomposable  by 
acids,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate 
of  potassa,  boil  the  fused  mass  with  water,  filter,  remove  the  dissolved 
silicic  acid  firom  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  (224))  fi^^^^ 
again,  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  firom 
the  sulphur. 

SuppUmerU, 

Analysis  op  Compounds,  containing  Sulphides  of  the  Alkali 
Metals,  and  Alkaline  Carbonates,  Sulphates,  and  Hyposul- 
phites. 

§  168. 

The  following  method  was  first  employed  by  G.  WERTHERf  in  the  239 
examination  of  gimpowder  residues. 

Put  the  substance  into  a  flask,  add  water,  in  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  cadmium}  is  suspended ;  cork,  and  shake  the 
vessel  well.  The  sulphide  of  the  alkali  metal  decomposes  completely 
with  the  carbonate  of  cadmium.  Filter  the  yellowish  precipitate  off, 
and  treat  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid  (not  with  hydrochloric  acid) ;  the 
carbonate  of  cadmium  dissolves,  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  lefl  undis- 
solved. Oxidize  the  latter  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  nitric  acid 
(p.  340,  top),  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  the  sulphuric 
acid  formed  from  the  sulphide. 

Heat  the  fluid  filtered  fi*om  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  mix  with 
solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  thrown  down 
by  that  reagent  consists  of  carbonate  of  silver  and  sulphide  of  silver 
(K  O,  S,0,  +  Ag  0,NO,  =  K  O,  S  0,  +  Ag  S  +  N  O,).  Remove  the 
former  salt  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  silver  from  the 
ammoniacal  solution — afler  acidifying  with  nitric  acid — ^by  means  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  .  Each  1  eq.  chloride  of  silver  so  obtained  corre- 
sponds to  1  eq.  carbonate.  II  Dissolve  the  sulphide  of  silver  in  dilute 
boiling  nitric  acid,  determine  the  silver  in  the  solution  as  chloride  of 
silver,  and  calculate  fi-om  the  result  the  quantity  of  the  hyposulphite; 
1  eq.  Ag  CI  corresponds  to  2  eq.  sulphur  in  hyposulphurous  acid,  and 
accordingly  to  1  eq.  hyposulphite  (K  O,  8,0,). 

From  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  and  carbonate  of  silver, 
remove  first  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  salt  of  baryta.     From  the  sulphuric 

*  Caring.   Comp.  **  The  determiiiation  of  Sulphur  in  organic  bodies,**  §  188. 

t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  55,  22. 
t  To  obtain  the  carbonate  of  cadmium  free  fit>m  alkali,  carbonate. of  ammonia 
must  be  used  as  precipitant. 

II  A  quantity  equivalent   to  the  sulphide  found  has  to  be  deducted  from  this 
(KS  +  CdO,  CO,=CdS+KO,  CO.). 
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acid  found  you  have,  of  course,  to  deduct  the  quantity  of  that  acid 
resiahing  from  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphurous  acid,  and 
accordingly  for  1  part  by  weight  of  chloride  of  silver  formed  from 
the  sulphide,  0*28  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  dif- 
ference gives  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  originally  present  in 
the  analysed  compound.  By  way  of  control,  you  may  determine, 
in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  alkali  as  sulphate 
as  directed  in  §  97  or  §  98.  Comp.  "  The  analysis  of  black  ash"  in 
the  Special  Part. 

n.  Sepabation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group 

FROM   EACH   OTHER. 

§  169. 
1.  Chlorine  from  Bromine. 

All  the  methods  of  direct  analysis  hitherto  proposed  to  effect  the 
8e[)aration  of  chlorine  from  bromine  are  defective.  The  bromine  is 
therefore  usually  determined  in  a  more  indirect  way. 

a.  Precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  frise,  24eO 
and  weigh.  Transfer  an  aliquot  part  of  the  mixed  chloride  and  bro- 
mide  of  silver  to  a  light  weighed  bulb-tube,*  fuse  in  the  bulb,  let  the 
mass  cool,  and  weigh.  This  operation  gives  both  the  total  weight  of 
the  tube  with  its  contents,  and  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  mixed 
chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  bulb.  The  greatest  accuracy  in 
the  several  weighings  is  indispensable.  Now  transmit  through  the 
tube  a  alow  stream  of  dry  pure  chlorine  gas,  heat  the  contents  of  the 
bulb  to  fusion,  and  shake  the  fused  mass  occasionally  about  in  the 
bulb.  Ailer  the  lapse  of  about  20  minutes,  take  off  the  tube,  allow  it 
to  cool,  hold  it  in  an  oblique  position,  that  the  chlorine  gas  may  be 
replaced  by  atmospheric  air,  and  then  weigh.  Heat  once  more,  for 
about  10  minutes,  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  weigh  again.  If 
the  two  last  weighings  agree,  the  experiment  is  terminated ;  if  not,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated  once  more.  The  loss  of  weight  suffered, 
multiplied  by  4-2203  gives  the  quantity  of  the  bromide  of  silver 
decomposed  by  the  chlorine.     For  the  proof  of  this  rule  see  §  200. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  if  the  proportion  of  bro- 
mine present  is  not  too  small ;  but  most  uncertain  results  in  cases  where 
mere  traces  of  bromine  have  to  be  determined  in  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  chlorides,  as,  for  instance,  in  salt-springs.  To  render 
the  method  available  in  such  cases,  the  great  point  is  to  produce  a 
aWer  compoimd  containing  all  the  bromine,  and  only  a  smaU  part  of 
the  chlorine.  This  end  may  be  attained  in  several  ways.  In  these 
processes  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  found  by  completely  precipitating 
a  separate  portion  with  silver  solution,  and  deducting  the  bromide  of 
silver  found  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate. 
a.  Mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  filter  if  neces- 

sarj,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  hot  abso- 
lute alcohol ;  the  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  alkaline  metallic 

bromide,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  alkaline  metallic  chloride, 

add  a  drop  of  soda  solution,  and  evaporate,  dissolve  the  residue  in 

water,  acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  with  silver  solution. 

The  best  way  of  effecting  the  remoYftl  of  the  fased  mass  from  the  cracible  is  to 
^  agun,  and  then  poar  out 
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/3.  Fehlino's  method.* 

Mix  the  solution  cold  with  a  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  eilver  241 
not  nearly  sufficient  to  effect  complete  precipitation,  shaking  the  mix- 
ture vigorously,  and  leave  the  precipitate  for  some  time  in  the  fluid, 
with  repeated  shaking.  If  the  amount  of  the  precipitate  produced 
corresponds  at  all  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  present,  Uie  whole  of  the 
latter  substance  is  obtained  in  the  precipitate. 

Fehling  gives  the  following  rule  : — 

If  the  fluid  contains  0*1^  bromine  use  ^  or  |-  the  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  that  would  be  required  to  effect  complete 
precipitation  ;— if  O-Ol*.  A  ;^if  0002*,  ^ ;— if  0-OOlJ^,  ^. 

Wash  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
thoroughly,  dry,  ignite,  weigh,  and  treat  with  chlorine,  as  above. 

y.  MARCHANDf  has  slightly  modified  Fehlimg's  method.  He  242 
reduces  with  zinc  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of 
silver  obtained  by  Fehling^s  fractional  precipitation,  decomposes  the 
solution  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
evaporates  to  dryness,  and  extracts  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  all  the  bromide  of  sodium  with  only  a  little  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium ;  he  then  evaporates  the  solution  to  dryness, 
takes  up  the  residue  with  water,  precipitates  again  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  subjects  a  part  of  the  weighed  precipitate  to  the 
treatment  with  chlorine. 

3.  If  a  fluid  containing  chlorides  in  presence  of  some  bromide,  is 
heated,  in  a  distiUation  flask,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  binoxide  of 
manganese,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  passes  over  before  any  of  the 
chlorine.  Upon  this  circumstance,  Mohk  J,  bases  the  following- 
method  for  effecting  the  concentration  of  bromine : — 

Distil  as  stated,  and  conduct  the  vapors,  through  a  doubly  bent 
tube,  into  a  wide  Woulf^s  bottle,  which  contains  some  strong  solution 
of  ammonia.  Dense  fumes  form  in  the  bottle,  filling  it  gradually. 
Conduct  the  excess  of  vapors  from  the  first  into  a  second  bottle,  with 
narrow  neck,  which  contains  ammoniated  water.  Both  bottles  must 
be  sufliciently  large  to  allow  no  vapors  to  escape.  When  the  whole  of 
the  bromine  is  evolved,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  color  of 
the  space  above  the  liquid  in  the  distillation  fia^  and  tubes,  raise  the 
cork  of  the  flask  to  prevent  the  receding  of  bromide  of  ammoniiua 
fumes.  Let  the  apparatus  cool,  and  unite  the  contents  of  the  two  bot- 
tles ;  the  fluid  contains  the  whole  of  the  bromine,  with  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  chlorine. 

b.  Instead  of  treating  the  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  in  a  243 
current  of  chlorine  as  in  a,  it  may  also  be  reduced  to  metallic  silver, 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Afler  accurately  determining  the  weight  of 
the  reduced  metal,  calculate  the  amoimt  of  chloride  of  silver  equiva- 
lent to  it,  subtract  firom  this  the  weight  of  the  chloride  and  bromide 
of  silver  subjected  to  the  reducing  process,  and  we  have  the  same 
.  difference  as  served  in  a  for  the  point  of  departure  of  the  calculation 
(Wackenroder).  It  will  be  seen  that  one  and  the  same  portion  of 
mixed  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  may  be  treated  first  as  directed 
in  a,  then,  by  way  of  control,  as  directed  in  b.     The  difference  found 

*  Joaro.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  45.  269.  f  Ibid.  47,  863. 

:{:  Auual.  d.  Cliem.  u.  Pharm.  93,  80. 
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in  the  direct  way  in  the  first,  and  by  calculation  in  the  second  experi- 
ment, between  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
and  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  equivalent  to  it,  must  be  the  same. 

c.  Fr.  Mohr  *  recommends  to  precipitate  by  a  known  quantity  of  244 
silver  the  bromine  and  part  of  the  chlorine,  and  to  weigh  the  mixed 
precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver ;   which  will  of  course 
again  furnish  the  same  data  for  calculation  as  in  b.     The  known 
quantity  of  silver  used  as  precipitant  is  either  weighed  off  directly 

and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  or  added  in  form  of  a  standard  solu- 
tion. This  method  is  more  convenient  than  the  process  described  in 
a ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  quite  so  accurate ;  more  particularly  for 
small  quantities  of  bromine.  It  presupposes  that  a  weighed  quantity 
of  silver  will  give  an  absolutely  corresponding  amount  of  chloride  of 
silver,  which  practically  is  not  the  case,  errors  to  the  extent  of  some 
milligrammes  being  scarcely  avoidable ;  it  may  accordingly  happen 
that  bromine  is  calculated  from  the  supposed  dilEerence/  even  in  cases 
where  there  is  absolutely  none  present.  Now  the  method  a  is  not  so 
liable  to  lead  to  such  mistakes,  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent.  On  the 
contrary,  a  simple  experiment  will  show  that  pure  chloride  of  silver, 
heated  cautiously,  in  a  light  bulb-tube,  in  a  current  of  chlorine, 
suffers  no  alteration  of  weight ;  an  error  occurring  in  this  operation 
to  the  extent  of  ^  mgrm.  is  less  excusable  than  one  to  the  extent  of 
2  mgrm.  arising  in  the  conversion  of  2  or  3  grm.  of  silver  into 
chloride,  more  especially  if  a  filter  is  used  in  the  process ;  and  this  can 
hardly  ever  be  dispensed  with  in  a  partial  precipitation,  as,  in  such 
cases,  the  precipitates  always  subside  less  readily  and  completely  than 
in  cases  of  complete  precipitation. 

d.  PiSAKi*s  method  f  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modification  of  c.  245 
This  chemist  recommends  to  add  a  known  quantity  of  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and  determine  the  silver  in  the 
filtrate  by  iodide  of  starch  (p.  210).     The  precipitate  is  weighed  as  in 

c.    This  method  precludes  the  partial  precipitation. 

e.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  chlorine  +  bromine  246 
(by  precipitating  with  solution  of  silver),  either  gravimetrically  or 
volumetrically ;  in  another  portion  the  bromine,  either  by  the  colori- 
metric  method  (§  143,  I.,  df),  or  by  the  volumetric  method  (§  143,  I., 

b  or  c).  Calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference.  The  method  is 
very  suitable  for  an  expeditious  analysis  of  mother-liquors. 

2.  Chlobine  from  Iodine. 

0.  Mix  the  solution  with  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium,  and.  247 
determine  the  precipitated  protiodide  of  palladium  as  directed  §  145, 
I,  b.  Conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  filtrate  to  remove 
excess  of  the  palladium,  destroy  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  solution  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  precipitate  the 
chlorine  finally  with  soli^tion  of  silver.  It  is  generally  found  more 
simple  and  convenient  to  precipitate  from  one  portion  the  iodine,  by 
means  of  protochloride  of  palladium,  as  directed  §  145, 1.,  5,  from  an- 
other portion,  the  chlorine  and  iodine  jointly  with  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  to  calculate  the  chlorine  fr.om  the  difference.  If  you 
have  no  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium  ready,  and  the 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm,  93,  76. 
t  Compi.  rend.  i4,  862 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  72,  266. 
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chlorine  and  iodine  must  be  determined  in  one  portion  of  die  solution 
under  examination,  add  a  measured  quantity  of  a  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  palladium,  determine  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  this  in 
another  exactly  equal  portion  of  the  same  solution,  and  deduct  it. 
The  results  are  accurate. 

In  the  case  of  fluids  containing  a  large  proportion  of  chlorides  of 
the  alkali  metals,  to  a  small  quantity  of  iodides  of  the  alkali  metals 
— and  such  cases  often  occur — the  iodide  is  concentrated  by  adding 
carbonate  of  soda  to  the  fluid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  extracting  the 
residue  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  addition 
of  a  drop  of  solution  of  soda,  and  taking  the  residue  up  with  water. 

b.  Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  indirect  determination  of  bromine  in  248 
presence  of  chlorine  (240)-  The  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the 
silver  precipitate  in  the  fusion  in  chlorine  gas,  multiplied  by  2*567 
gives  the  quantity  of  the  iodide  of  silver  decomposed  by  chlorine. 
The  methods  described  in  243,  244,  And  245,  i°&7  &^  be  employed. 
The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
iodine  are  still  more  accurate  than  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
bromine,  as  the  equivalents  of  iodine  and  chlorine  differ  far  more 
widely  than  those  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 

c.  Add  to  the  solution  ^  c.  c.  of  standard  solution  of  iodide  of  starch  249 
(p.  211),  then,  drop  by  drop,  with  stirring,  decimal  solution  of  silver 

(p.  310),  imtil  the  iodide  of  starch  is  decolorized.  The  amount  of 
silver  solution  used  (after  deducting  the  small  quantity  required  for 
the  decolorization  of  the  ^  c.  c.  of  iodide  of  starch  solution  added,  and 
which  must  be  separately  determined)  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
amount  of  iodine  in  the  analysed  compound ;  for  iodide  of  starch  is 
decolorized  before  the  precipitation  of  chlorine  begins.  To  determine 
now  the  chlorine  also,  add  again  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight 
excess,  Alter,  and  determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by 
means  of  iodide  of  starch  (p.  210).  Deduct  the  amount  of  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  corresponding  to  the  ^  c.  c.  of  iodide  of  starch 
solution  added,  and  to  the  iodine  present,  as  well  as  the  excess  of 
silver  solution  firpm  the  total  quantity  added,  and  calculate  the  chlorine 
from  the  difference.  This  method  is  -expeditious ;  the  restdts  are 
accurate  (Pisani*).     Compare  also  Expt.  No.  94. 

The  following  methods  are  especially  adapted  for  the  determination 
of  small  quantities  of  iodide  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
chloride : — 

d.  Mix  the  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  hyponitric  250 
acid  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  add  4  to  5  grm. 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  shake  violently,  separate  the  violet-colored 
bisulphide  from  the  fluid  containing  the  chlorine  (and  bromine)  by 
cautious  decantation,  and  shake  the  decanted  fluid  with  fresh  bisid- 
phide.  After  the  violet  bisulphide  has  been  washed  by  decantation, 
the  water  being  poured  off*  through  a  filter,  the  iodine  may  be  deter- 
mined in  two  different  ways.  The  solution  should  be  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  covered  with  a  layer  of  water. 

a.  Add  a  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  with  shaking, 
finally  after  addition  of  every  two   drops.     The   violet   coloration 
gradually  disappears.     The  end-point  is  easy  to  hit  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty.    Now  determine  the  value  of  the  solution  of  hyposulphite, 
*  Compt.  rend,  ii,  352 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  72,  266. 
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by  shaking  a  few  c.  c.  of  standard  iodine  solution  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  then  adding  hyposulphite  to  decoloration.  Results  good. 
p.  Add  drop  by  drop,  with  shaking,  dilute  chlorine  water  (of 
unknown  streugth),  till  the  coloration  has^^  vanished,  and  all  the 
iodine  is  consequently 'converted  into  I  CI,.  Separate  the  solution  from 
the  bisTdphide,  add  iodide  of  potassium  solution  in  sufficient  excess,  and 
determine  the  free  iodine  after  §  146,  3.  Six  parts  of  the  iodine 
found  correspond  to  1  part  originally  present.  If  the  analyst  would 
avoid  the  trouble  of  pouring  ofiE  the  fluid  from  the  bisulphide  and  of 
washing  the  latter,  he  may  transfer  the  mixture,  after  the  addition  of 
chlorine  to  decoloration,  to  a  somewhat  narrow  measuring  cylinder, 
note  the  volume  occupied  by  the  pentachloride  of  iodine  solution, 
take  out  a  portion  with  a  pipette,  and  proceed  as  above  directed. 
Eesults  good. 

Instead  of  the  bisulphide,  Moride*  uses  benzol,  RoGERf  chloroform, 
and  instead  of  the  hyponitric  acid  the  latter  chemist  employs  iodic 
add.  This  last  reagent  was  formerly  proposed  by  v.  Liebig  for  the 
same  purpose ;  it  is  added  in  dilute  solution  to  the  dilute  fluid  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  follows,  from  the  equation  5  H  I  +  I  O,  = 
5  H  O  + 1^,  that  only  f  of  the  iodine  here  found  belongs  to  the  iodide 
of  the  alkali  metal  originally  present. 

In  this  process  the  chlorine  is  determined,  either  in  the  fluid  sepa* 
rated  from  the  violet  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  with  greater  accuracy, 
by  precipitating  the  chlorine  +  iodine  in  a  second  portion  with  silver, 
and  deducting  the  weight  of  iodide  of  silver  corresponding  to  the 
iodine  already  found  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate. 

e.  Precipitate  a  portion  with  silver  solution  and  determine  the  chlo-  251 
rine  +  iodine ;  in  a  second  portion  estimate  the  iodine  volumetrically 
(§  145, 1,  £?  or  e),  and  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference. 

/  For  technical  purposes  the  following  method  is  also  suitable.  It  252 
was  recommended  by  Wallace  and  LamontJ  for  the  estimation  of 
iodine  in  kelp.  The  kelp-lie  is  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  frised  in  a  platinum  vessel  to 
oxidation  of  all  the  sulphides.  Treat  with  water,  Alter,  add  nitrate 
of  silver  till  the  precipitate  appears  perfectly  white,  wash,  digest  with 
strong  ammonia,  and  weigh  the  residual  iodide  of  silver.  Finally, 
add  to  the  weight  of  the  latter  the  amount  which  passes  into  solution 
in  the  ammonia ;  it  is  7777  ^^  ^^®  aqueous  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0'd9) 
used. 
Finally  compare  255* 

3.  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  from  each  other. 

a.  The  three  metalloids  are  determined  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  253 
fluid,  by  precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  To  deter- 
mine the  iodine,  another  portion  is  precipitated  with  protochloride  of 
palladium  in  the  least  possible  excess.  The  fluid  f^tered  from  the 
precipitate  is  freed  from  palladium  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  excess  of  the  latter  removed  by  means  of  sulphate  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron ;  the  chlorine  and  bromine  are  then  precipitated  jointly, 
either  completely  or  partially,  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  bromine  is  finally  determined  as  directed  §  169,  1. 

*  Compt.  rend.  35,  789 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  58,  817. 
t  Journ.  de  Pharm.  87,  410.  t  Chem.  Gaz.  1859,  187. 
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If  the  compound  oontains  a  large  proportion  of  chlorine  to  a  small 
proportion  of  bromine,  the  iodine  may  be  precipitated  also  by  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  palladium,  as  there  is  no  danger,  in  that  case,  of  protobro- 
mide  of  palladium  being  coprecipitated.  The  filtrate  is  treated  as  above. 

These  methods  give  accurate  results ;  but  thej  are  applicable  onlj 
if  the  quantity  of  iodide  present  is  somewhat  considerable. 

b.  Remove  the  iodine  firom  the  solution  by  bisulphide  of  carbon,  254 
or  chloroform,  as  in  250 ;  hut,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  no 
bromine  is  liberated,  use  hyponitric  acid,  free  from  nitric  acid* 
(GrangeJ').  In  the  fluid  separated  from  the  iodized  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  determine  the  chlorine  and  bromine  as  directed  in  §  1 69,  1, 
and  in  the  iodized  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  iodine  as  in  250-  ^I^his 
method  is  particularly  recommended  for  the  separation  of  small  quan- 
tities of  iodine,  and  in  this  respect  is  supplementary  to  253* 

c.  Freshly  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  is  converted  by  solution  255 
of  bromide  of  potassium  into  bromide  of  silver,  and  freshly  precipi- 
tated bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  are  converted  by  iodide  of 
potassium  solution  into  iodide  of  silver.  Upon  these  facts  F.  Field^ 
bases  the  following  process  for  determining  the  three  halogens  when 
present  together,  in  combination  with  metals : — Place  three  exaody 
equal  portions  of  the  substance  in  three  stoppered  bottles,  add  about  30 

c.  c.  water,  and  silver  solution  in  excess,  shidce  violently,  and  wash  the 
precipitates  I.,  II.,  and  III.  completely  with  hot  water.  I.  is  dried  and 
weighed,  the  weight  represents  the  sum  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  mlver ;  II.  and  III.  are  digested  with  bromide  and  iodide  of 
potassium  solutions  respectively  for  10  hours ;  the  solutions  must  be 
dilute,  and  employed  in  not  too  large  excess,  and  without  warming, 
otherwise  they  will  dissolve  perceptible  traces  of  the  silver  salts. 
II.  and  III.  are  finally  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  IL  is  a  mixture 
of  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver.  III.  is  pure  iodide  of  silver. 

The  calculation  is  as  follows : — 

a.  The  difference  between  the  equivalents  of  bromine  and  chlorine 
(  =  44*58)  :  the  eq.  chloride  of  silver  (=143*43)  ::  the  difference 
between  the  weights  of  I.  and  II.  :  the  chloride  of  silver  contained  in  L 

fi.  The  difference  between  the  equivalents  of  iodine  and  bromine 
(  =  47  )  :  the  eq.  bromide  of  silver  (  =  187*97)  : :  the  difference  between 
II.  and  III.  :  the  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  in  II.  Deduct  the 
bromide  of  silver  so  foimd  from  the  weight  of  II. ;  and  the  remainder 
is  the  iodide  of  silver. 

y.  Finally  subtract  the  sum  of  the  chloride  of  silver  found  <in  a, 
and  the  iodide  of  sUver  found  in  /3,  from  the  precipitate  I.,  and  the 
remainder  will  represent  the  bromide  of  silver.  The  method  is  of 
great  interest  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view ;  it  can,  however,  only 
be  employed  when  all  the  three  halogens  are  present  in  pretty  large 
quantities.     Field's  results  were  tolerably  satis&ctoiy. 

d.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  compound  the  chlorine,  bromine,  256 
and  iodine  jointly  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver.     Determine 
the  silver  in  the  weighed  precipitate  as  in  243*     Or  add  a  known 
quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and 

*  This  may  be  obtaiDed  by  a  more  intense  ignition  of  feebly  ignited  nitrate  of  lead. 

t  Gompt.  rend.  83,  627  ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  55, 167. 
X  Quart  Journ.  Ghem.  Soc.  10,  234  ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  73,  404 ;  also  Chem. 
News,  II.  325. 
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detennine  the  email  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  bj  means  of  iodide 
of  starch  (245). 

Determine  the  iodine  separately  by  Dupr£'s  method  (see  below), 
calculate  the  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  and  of  silver  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  iodine  found,  deduct  the  calculated  amount  of 
iodide  of  silver  fix>m  the  mixed  iodide,  chloride,  and  bromide  of 
gilver,  that  of  the  silver  from  the  known  quantity  of  the  metal  con- 
tained in  the  mixed  compound ;  the  remainders  are  respectively  the 
joint  amount  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  metal  contained  therein ;  these  are  the  data  for  calculating  the 
chlorine  and  bromine  (243)< 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  iodine  in  presence  of  bromides,  A. 
and  F.  DupRi  found  that  if  the  solution  of  an  iodide  contains  1  part 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  more,  in  1500  parts  of  water,  proto- 
bromide  of  iodine  (I  Br)  is  fornied  upon  addition  of  chlorine  water ; 
if  the  solution  contains  less  than  1  part  of  bromide  of  potassium  in 
1500  parts  of  water,  higher  bromides  in  varying  proportions  are 
formed  in  addition  to  the  protobromide.  If  the  solution  contains 
only  1  part  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  13000  parts  of  water, 
pentabromide  of  iodine  alone  is  formed.  If  the  iodine  was  dis- 
solved in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  conversion  into  I  Br  is  marked 
simply  by  the  change  of  the  violet  color  of  the  fluid  to  yellowish 
brown  (zirconium  color),  whereas  the  formation  of  I  Br^  is  marked 
by  the  change  of  violet  to  white. 

Upon  these  reactions  A.  and  F.  DuPRi  have  based  the  following 
method : — Test  the  fluid  first  by  adding  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  then, 
gradually,  chlorine  water,  to  see  whether  the  color  will  change  firom 
violet  to  white.  If  this  is-  not  the  case,  dilute  to  the  required  degree, 
and,  to  make  quite  sure,  add  one-half  more  water ;  then  proceed  as 
directed  §  145,  I.,  d,  a  or  (i.  A.  and  F.  Dupr^  obtained  most  satis- 
&ctory  results  by  this  process ;  the  method  is  particularly  recom- 
mended for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  iodine  in  lies 
which  contain  large  quantities  of  chlorides,  and  not  too  small 
quantities  of  bromides.  If  the  latter  are  too  small,  exact  results 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  indirect  method,  on  which  the  bromine 
estimation  is  based.  To  determine  bromine  directly,  we  may,  afler 
adding  a  suflicient  quantity  of  chlorine  water  to  destroy  the  violet 
color  of  the  bisulphide,  and  consequently  to  form  I  Cl^,  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  I  Br^  (6  eq.  chlorine  =  1  eq.  iodine),  add  more  chlorine  water 
till  the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  converted  into  Br  CI.  2  eq.  of  this 
second  quantity  of  chlorine  correspond  to  1  eq.  bromine  (A.  Reimann). 
The  details  will  be  found  §  143,  I.,  b.  To  explain,  I  will  suppose 
the  case  in  whic^  5  eq.  K  Br  and  1  eq.  K  I  are  present.  K  I  + 
5  K  Br  +  6  Cl=6  K  Cl  +  I  Br,  and  I  Br,^  10  C1  =  I  Cl,  +  5  Br  CI. 

e.  Proceed  generally  as  io  d,  but  determine  the  iodine  by  Pisani's  257 
method  (249)-     ^his  method  also  gives  very  satisfactory  results, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  iodides.     Presence  of 
bromides  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  estimation  of 
the  iodine  (Expt.  No.  95). 

4.  Analysis  of  Iodine  containing  Chlorine. 

a.  Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  iodine  in  cold  sul-  258 
phurous  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  digest  the 
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precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  sulphite  of  silver  which 
may  have  coprecipitated,  and  weigh.  The  calculation  of  the  iodine 
and  chlorine  is  made  by  the  following  equations,  in  which  A  repre- 
sents the  quantity  of  iodine  analysed,  x  the  iodine  contained  in  it,  ^ 
the  chlorine  contained  in  it,  and  B  the  amount  of  chloride  and  iodide 
of  silver  obtained : — 

.    a:  +  y  =  J.,  and 
Ag  +  I      Ag+  CI       t> 

Now  as 

^i^^  1-851 
and 

-^-  =  4045 

we  have 

J-1851  A 

^^      2194 

h.  If  you  have  free  iodine  and  free  chlorine  in  solution,  determine  259 
in  one  portion,  after  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  iodine  as  iodide 
of  palladium  (§  145,  L,  &),  and  treat  another  portion  as  directed 
§  146,  1.  Deduct  from  the  apparent  amount  of  iodine  found  by  the 
latter  process,  the  actual  quantity  calculated  from  the  iodide  of  palla- 
diiun :  the  difference  expresses  the  amoimt  of  iodine  equivalent  to 
the  chlorine  contained  in  the  substance. 

5.  Analysis  of  Bromine  containing  Chlorine. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  258?  weighing  the  bromine  in  a  smaU  260 
glass  bulb.     Taking  ^  to  be  equal  to  the  analysed  bromine,  ^  to  the 
bromide  and  chloride. of  silver  obtained,  x  to  the  bromine  contained 

in  Jl,  ^  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  A^  the  calculation  is  made  by  the 
following  equations : — 

X'^y  =  A 
and 

_B'-2'SbA 

^         1-695 

b.  Mix  the  weighed  anhydrous  bromine  with  solution  of  iodide  of  261 
potassium  in  excess,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as  directed 

§  146,  1. 

From  these  data,  the  respective  quantities  of  bromine  and  chlorine 
are  calculated  by  the  following  equations.  Let  A  represent  the  weighed 
bromine,  t  the  iodine  found,  y  the  chlorine  contained  in  ^,  a;  the 
bromine  contained  in  A,  then 

x  +  y  =  A 
t-l'5866ii 

^■"     1-991 

BuNSEN,  the  originator  of  methods  4  and  5,  has  experimentally 
proved  their  accuracy.* 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  274,  276. 
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6.  Cyanogen  from  Chlorine,  Bromine,  or  Iodine. 

a.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  collect  the  precipi-  262 
tate  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  dry  in  the  water-bath  until  the  weight 
remains  constant ;  then  determine  the  cyanogen  by  the  method  of 
organic  analysis ;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine. 

b.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  in  a,  dry  the  263 
precipitate  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Heat  the  precipitate,  or  an  aliquot 
part  of  it,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  cautious  agitation  of  the 
contents,  to  complete  fusion ;  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  fused 
mass,  then  reduce  by  zinc,  filter  the  solution  from  the  metallic  silver 
and  paracjanide  of  silver,  and  determine  the  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bro- 
mine in  the  filtrate,  in  the  usual  way  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  cyanide  of  silver  is  the  difference.  Neubauer  and  Kerner* 
obtsuned  very  satisfactory  results  by  this  method. 

c.  Determine  the  radicals  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  solution,  by  264 
precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  cyanogen  in 
another  portion,  in  the  volumetric  way  (§  147,  I.,  b  or  c). 

• 

7.  Ferro-  or  Ferrictanogen  from  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

To  analyse  say  ferro-  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  265 
the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal,  determine  in  one  portion  the  ferro-  or 
ferricyanogen  as  directed  §  147,  II.,  g ;  acidify  another  portion  with 
nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of*  silver,  wash  the 
precipitate,  hiae  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  extract  the  fused  mass  with  water,  and  determine 
the  chlorine  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  141. 

8.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  from  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

The  old  method  of  separating  the  two  acids  by  means  of  a  metallic  266 
salt  is  liable  to  give  false  results,  as  part  of  the  chloride  of  the  metal 
may  &11  down  with  the  sulphide.  We,  therefore,  precipitate  both  as 
silver  compounds,  dry  the  precipitate  at  100°,  and  determine  the 
sulphur  in  a  weighed  portion ;  or — and  this  is  usually  preferred — 
determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as 
directed  §  148,  I,  a,  by  or  c,  in  another  portion  the  sulphur  +  chlorine 
in  form  of  silver  salts.  If  you  employ  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  for  the  determination  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  you  may,  after  filtering  off  the  sulphide  of 
silver,  estimate  the  chlorine  directly  as  chloride  of  silver,  by  adding 
nitric  acid,  and,  if  necessary,  more  neutral  silver  solution.  To  remove 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  an  acid  solution,  in  order  that  chlorine 
may  be  determined  in  the  latter  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  H. 
KosE  recommends  to  add  solution  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
which  will  effect  the  separation  of  sulphur  alone ;  the  separated 
sulphur  is  allowed  to  deposit,  and  then  filtered  off. 

*  ADnal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  101,  844. 
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THIRD   GROUP. 

Nitric  Aoid — Chloric  Acid. 
I.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Third  Group  from  thosb  of 

THE   FIRST    two   GrOUFS. 

§  170. 

a.  If  you  have  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  or  chloric  acid  with  267 
another  free  acid  in  a  fluid  containing  no  bases,  determine  in  one 
portion  the  joint  amount  of  the  free  acid,  by  the  acidimetric  method 
(see  Special  Part),  in  another  portion  the  acid  mixed  with  the  chloric 

or  nitric  acid,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  either  of  the  latter  from 
the  difference. 

b.  If  you  have  to  analyse  a  mixture  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  with  268 
some  other  salt,  determine  in  one  portion  the  nitric  acid  or  chloric 
acid  Yolumetrically  (§   149,  II.,  cf,  a  or  /3,  or  II.,  e,  and  §  150),  or 

the  nitric  acid  by  §  149,  II.,  a,  /3  ;  and  in  another  portion  the  other 
acid.  I  think  I  need  hardly  remark  that  no  substances  must  be  pre- 
sent which  would  interfere  with  the  application  of  these  methods. 

c.  From  the  chlorides  of  those  metals  which  form  with  phosphoric  269 
acid  insoluble  tribasic  phosphates,  the  salts  of  the  acids  of  the  third 
group  may  be  separated  also  by  digesting  the  solution  with  recently 
precipitated  thoroughly  washed  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver  in  excess, 
and  boiling  the  mixture.  In  this  proce&s,  the  chlorides  transpose 
with  the  phosphate — Chloride  of  silver  and  phosphate  of  the  metal 
with  which  the  chlorine  was  originally  combined  being  formed,  which 
both  separate,  together  with  the  excess  of  the  phosphate  of  silver, 
whilst  the  chlorates  and  nitrates  remain  in  solution  (Chenevix; 
Lassaigne*). 

d.  The  estimation  of  an  alkaline  chlorate,  in  presence  of  a  chloride,  270 
may  be  effected  also  as  follows : — Take  two  portions  of  the  substance, 
determine  the  chlorine  by  means  of  silver  solution,  in  one  directly,  in 
the  other  after  reduction  of  the  chloric  acid  by  cautious  ignition  or 

by  nascent  hydrogen  (§  150,  II.,  c).  Calculate  the  chloric  acid  from 
the  difference  in  the  precipitates  of  chloride  of  silver. 

n.  Separation   of  the  Acids  of  the  Third   Group 

FROM    each    other. 

We  have  as  yet  no  method  to  effect  the  direct  separation  of  nitric  271 
acid  from  chloric  acid ;  the  only  practicable  way,  therefore,  is  to 
determine  the  two  acids  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  compound,  by  the 
method  given  p.  845,  /3  (see  p.  353,  b),  and  in  another  portion  the 
chloric  acid,  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  ftising  the  residue  until  the  chlorate  is  completely  converted 
into  chloride,  and  then  determining  tlie  chlorine  in  the  latter ;  1  eq. 
chloride  of  silver  produced  from  this  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chloric  acid, 
provided  there  was  no  chloride  originally  present. 

*  Joum.  de  Pharm.  16,  ^89  ;  Pharm.  Gentralbl.  1850,  121. 
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OEGANIC    ANALYSIS. 

§  171. 

Organic  compounds  contain  comparatively  only  few  of  the  elements.     A 
small  number  of  them  consist  simply  of  2  elements,  viz., 

C  and  H ; 
the  greater  number  contain  3  elements,  viz.,  as  a  rule, 

C,  H,  and  O ; 
most  of  the  rest  4  elements,  viz.,  generally, 

C,  H,  O,  andN; 
a  small  number  5  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  and  S; 
and  a  few,  6  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  S,  and  P. 

This  applies  to  all  the  natural  organic  compounds  which  have  as  yet 
come  under  our  notice.  But  we  may  artificially  prepare  organic  com- 
pounds containing  other  elements  besides  those  enumerated;  thus  we 
know  many  organic  substances,  which  contain  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bro- 
mine ;  others,  which  contain  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  zinc,  platinum,  iron, 
cobalt,  <&c. ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  other  elements 
may  not  be  similarly  capable  of  becoming  more  remote  constituents  of 
organic  compounds  (constituents  of  organic  radicals). 

With  these  compounds  we  must  not  confound  those  in  which  organic 
acids  are  combined  with  inorganic  bases,  or  organic  bases  with  inorganic 
acids,  such  as  tartrate  of  lead,  for  instance,  silicic  ether,  borate  of 
morphia,  &c. ;  since  in  such  bodies  any  of  the  elements  may  of  course 
occur. 

Organic  compounds  may  be  analysed  either  with  a  view  simply  to 
resolve  them  into  their  proximate  constituents ;  thus,  for  instance,  a  gum- 
resin  into  resin,  gum,  and  ethereal  oil ; — or  the  analysis  may  have  for  its 
object  the  determination  of  the  ultimate  constituents  (the  elements)  of  the 
substance.  The  simple  resolution  of  organic  compounds  into  their  prox- 
imate constituents  is  effected  by  methods  perfectly  similar  to  thof-e  used  in 
the '  analysis  of  inorganic  compounds ;  that  is,  the  operator  endeavors  to 
separate  (by  solvents,  application  of  heat,  &c.)  the  individual  constituents 
from  one  another,  either  directly,  or  after  having  converted  them  into 
appropriate  forms.  We  disregard  here  altogether  this  kind  of  organic 
analysis— of  which  the  methods  must  be  nearly  as  numerous  and  varied 
as  the  cases  to  which  they  are  applied — ^and  proceed  at  once  to  treat  of  the 
second  kind,  which  may  be  called  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies  {here  termed  simply,  organic 
analysis)  has  for  its  object,  as  stated  above,  the  determination  of  the 

gg2 
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elements  contained  in  organic  substances.  It  teaches  us  how  to  isolate 
these  elements  or  to  convert  them  into  compounds  of  known  composition, 
to  separate  the  new  compounds  formed  from  one  another,  and  to  calculate 
from  their  several  weights,  or  volumes,  the  quantities  of  the  elements. 
Organic  analysis,  therefore,  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which 
rest  most  of  the  methods  of  separating  and  determining  inorganic  com- 
pounds. 

The  conversion  of  most  organic  substances  into  distinctly  characterized 
and  readily  separable  products,  the  weights  of  which  can  be  accurately 
determined,  offers  no  great  difficulties,  and  organic  analysis  is  therefore 
usually  one  of  the  more  easy  tasks  of  analytical  chemistry ; — ^and  as,  from 
the  limited  number  of  the  elements  which  constitute  organic  bodies,  t^ere 
is  necessarily  a  great  sameness  in  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  the 
analytical  process  is  always  very  similar,  and  a  few  methods  suffice  for  all 
cases.  It  is  principally  ascribable  to  this  latter  circumstance  that  oi^ganic 
analysis  has  so  speedily  attained  its  present  high  degree  of  perfection : — 
the  constant  examination  and  improvement  of  a  few  methods  by  a  great 
number  of  chemists  could  not  &il  to  produce  this  result. 

An  organic  analysis  may  have  for  its  object  either  simply  to  ascertain 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  constituent  elements  of  a  substance, — thus, 
for  instance,  woods  may  be  analysed  to  ascertain  their  heating  power,  fats 
to  ascertain  their  illuminating  power— or  to  determine  not  only  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  constituent  elementary  atoms,  but  also  their  absolute 
quantities,  that  is,  to  determine  the  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  &c.,  which  constitute  1  equivalent  of  the  analysed  com- 
pound. In  scientific  investigations  we  have  invariably  the  latter  object 
in  view,  although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  achieve  it  in  all  cases.  These 
two  objects  cannot  well  be  attained  by  one  operation;  each  requires  a 
distinct  process. 

The  methods  by  which  we  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  organic  compoimds,  may  be  called  collectively,  the  ultimaU 
analysis  of  organic  bodies y  in  a  more  restricted  sense ;  whilst  the  methods 
which  reveal  to  us  the  absolute  number  of  elementary  equivalents  con- 
stituting the  complex  equivalent  of  the  analysed  compound,  may  be  styled 
the  determination  of  the  equivalents  of  organic  bodies. 

The  success  of  an  organic  analysis  depends  both  upon  the  method  and  its 
execution.  The  latter  requires  patience,  circumspection,  and  skill ;  who- 
ever is  moderately  endowed  with  these  gifts  will  soon  become  a  proficient 
in  this  branch.  The  selection  of  the  metliod  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  the  constituents  of  the  substance,  and  the  method  selected  may 
require  certain  modifications,  according  to  the  properties  and  state  of 
aggregation  of  the  same.  Before  we  can  proceed,  therefore,  to  describe 
the  various  methods  applicable  in  the  different  cases  that  may  occur,  we 
have  first  to  occupy  ourselves  here  with  the  means  of  testing  organic 
bodies  qualitatively. 

I.  Qualitative  Examination  of  Organic  Bodies. 

§  172. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  correct  selection  of  the  proper  method,  to 
know  all  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound,  since,  for  instance,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  makes  not  th^  slightest  difference  to  the 
method.     But  with  regard  to  other  elements,  such  as  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
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phosphorus,  phlorinei  iodine,  bromine,  &c.,  and  also  the  various  metals,  it 
is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  know  positively 
whether  either  of  them  is  present.  This  may  be  ascertained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

1.  Testing  for  Nitrogen, 

Substances  containing  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  nitrogen  exhale 
upon  combustion,  or  when  intensely  heated,  the  well-known  smell  of 
singed  hair  or  feathers.  No  further  test  is  required  if  this  smell  is  dis- 
tinctly perceptible ;  otherwise  one  of  the  following  experiments  is  resorted 
to:— 

a.  The  substance  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  powder,  or  with 
soda-lime  (§  66,  4),  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  test-tube.  If  the  sub- 
stance contains  nitrogen,  ammonia  will  be  evolved,  which  may  be  readily 
detected  by  its  odor  and  reaction,  and  by  the  formation  of  white  fumes 
with  volatile  acids.  Should  these  reactions  fail  to  afford  positive  certainty, 
every  doubt  may  be  removed  by  the  following  experiment : — Heat  a  some- 
what larger  portion  of  the  substance,  in  a  short  tube,  with  an  excess  of  soda- 
lime,  and  conduct  the  products  of  the  combustion  into  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid ;  evaporate  the  acid  on  the  water-bath,  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little 
water,  and  mix  the  solution  with  bichloride  of  platinum  and  alcohol. 
Should  no  precipitate  form,  even  ailer  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  substance 
may  be  considered  free  from  nitrogen. 

h,  Lassaigne  has  proposed  another  method,  which  is  based  upon  the 
property  of  potassium  to  form  cyanide  of  potassium  when  ignited  with  a 
nitrogenous  organic  substance.  The  following  is  the  best  mode  of  per- 
forming the  experiment : — 

Heat  the  substance  under  examination,  in  a  test-tube,  with  a  small 
lump  of  potassium,  and  after  the  complete  combustion  of  the  potassium, 
treat  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (cautiously) ;  filter  the  solution,  add  2 
drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  containing  some  sesqui- 
oxide,  digest  the  mixture  a  short  time,  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess. 
The  formation  of  a  blue  or  bluish-green  precipitate  or  coloration  proves 
the  presence  of  nitrogen. 

Both  methods  are  delicate :  a  is  the  more  commonly  employed,  and 
suffices  in  almost  all  cases ;  h  does  not  answer  so  well  in  the  case  of  alkaloids 
containing  oxygen  {e.g,  morphia,  brucia). 

c.  In  organic  substances  containing  oxides  of  nitrogen,  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  cannot  be  detected  with  certainty  by  either  a  or  ft,  but  it  may  be 
readily  discovered  by  heating  the  substance  in  a  tube,  when  red  acid 
fumes,  imparting  a  blue  tint  to  iodide  of  starch  paper,  will  be  evolved, 
accompanied  oHen  by  deflagration. 

2.  Testing  for  Sulphur. 

a.  Solid  substances  are  fused  with  about  12  parts  of  pure  hydrate  of 
potassa,  and  6  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  Or  they  are  intimately  mixed 
with  some  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  nitrate  of  potassa 
is  then  heated  to  fusion  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  the  mixture  gradually 
added  to  the  fusing  mass.  The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  then  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  solution  tested  with  baryta,  after  acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

(.  Fluids  are  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
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acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  at  first  in  the  cold,  finally  with  application  of 
heat ;  the  solution  is  tested  as  in  a, 

c.  As  the  methods  a  and  b  serve  simply  to  indicate  the  presence  of  sal- 
phnr  in  a  general  way,  but  afford  no  information  r^arding  the  state  or 
form  in  which  that  element  may  be  present,  I  add  here  another  method, 
which  serves  to  detect  only  the  sulphur  in  the  non-oxidized  state  in  organic 
compounds. 

Boil  the  substance  with  strong  solution  of  potassa,  and 
evaporate  nearly  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little 
water,  pour  the  solution  into  the  small  fiask  A  (fig.  85), 
and  slowly  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  through  the  iunnel- 
tube  c ;  if  sulphur  is  present,  the  slip  of  paper  by  which 
has  been  moistened  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
then  touched  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  will  turn  brown.  I  need  hardly  mention  that 
the  cork  must  not  fit  air-tight.  Instead  of  in  the  manner 
described,  the  sulphide  of  potassium  formed  may  be  de- 
tected also  by  means  of  a  polished  surface  of  silver,  or  by 
nitroprusside  of  sodium,  or  by  just  acidifying  the  dilute 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 
a  mixture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  (See  "  Qual.  Anal."  §  156). 
Fig.  85. 

3.  Testing  for  Phosphorus, 

The  methods  described  in  2,  a,  and  6,  may  likewise  serve  for  phos- 
phorus. The  solutions  obtained  are  tested  for  phosphoric  acid  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia;  or  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  with  addition  of 
acetate  of  soda ;  or  with  molybdate  of  ammonia  (comp.  *'  Qual.  Anal."). 
In  method  6,  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  must  first  be 
removed  by  evaporation. 

4.  Testing  for  Inorganic  Substances. 

A  portion  of  the  substance  is  heated  on  platinum  foil,  to  see  whether  or 
not  a  residue  remains.  Wlien  acting  upon  diflicultly  combustible  sub- 
stances, the  process  may  be  accelerated  by  heating  the  spot  which  the  sub- 
stance occupies  on  the  platinum  foil,  to  the  most  intense  redness  by 
directing  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  upon  it  from  below.  The  residue  is 
then  examined  by  the  usual  methods.  That  volatile  metals  in  volatile 
organic  compoimds — e.g.,  arsenic  in  kakodyl — cannot  be  detected  by  this 
method,  need  hardly  be  mentioned. 

These  preliminary  experiments  should  never  be  omitted,  since  n^lect  in 
this  respect  may  give  rise  to  very  great  errors.  Thus,  for  instance,  taurin, 
a  substance  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur  was  afterwards  found 
to  exist,  had  originally  the  formula  C^  N  H^  Oj^  assigned  to  it.  The  pre- 
liminary examination  of  organic  substances  tor  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine,  is  generally  unnecessary,  as  these  elements  do  not  occur  in  native 
organic  compounds ;  and  as  their  presence  in  compounds  artificially  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  halogens  requires  generally  no  further  proof.  Should  it, 
however,  be  desirable  to  ascertain  positively  whether  a  substance  does  or 
does  not  contain  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  this  may  be  done  by  the 
methods  given  §  190. 
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II.  Determination  of  the  Elements  in  Oboanic  Bodies. 

§  173. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
organic  analysis ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  description  of  the 
most  simple,  precise,  and  universally  applicable  methods,  omitting  all  the 
rest.  The  more  simple  methods,  which  are  generally  gone  through  by  the 
student  by  way  of  practice,  will  be  most  fully  described  ;  the  more  compli- 
cated methods,  which  presuppose  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  the  general 
manipulations  of  organic  analysis,  will  be  given  more  briefly. 

The  accuracy  of  the  results  depends  as  much  upon  the  appropriate  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  as  upon  the  execution  itself. 
1  am  anxious,  therefore,  to  impress  upon  the  student  that  equal  care  must 
be  bestowed  upon  both.  I  may  add  that  he  cannot  deviate  from  the  rules 
laid  down  with  impunity,  as  they  are  the  firuit  of  the  long  experience  and 
the  innumerable  experiments  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists. 

For  a  bird^B-eye  view  of  this  somewhat  extensive  subject,  I  refer  •the 
student  to  the  Table  of  Contents  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume. 

A.  Analysis  of  Ck)MP0UNDs  which  consist  simply  of  Carbon  and 
Hydrogen,  or  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen. 

The  principle  of  the  method  which  serves  to  effect  the  quantitative  ana- 
lysis of  such  compoimds,  and  which  was  first  exhibited  in  its  present  form 
by  V.  LiEBiG,  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  substance  is  burned  to  carbonic 
acid  and  water ;  these  products  are  separated  from  each  other  and  weighed, 
and  the  carbon  of  the  substance  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  car- 
bonic acid,  the  hydrogen  fi*om  that  of  the  water.  If  the  smn  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  is  equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the  substance,  the  substance 
contains  no  oxygen ;  if  it  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the  substance,  the  dif- 
ference expresses  the  amount  of  oxygen  present.* 

The  combustion  is  effected  either  by  igniting  the  oifganic  substance 
with  oxygenized  bodies  which  readily  part  with  their  oxygen  (oxide  of 
copper,  chromate  of  lead,  &c.)  ;  or  at  the  expense  both  of  free  and  com- 
bined oxygen. 

a.  Solid  Bodies. 

a.  Readily  combustible,  non-volatile  substances  (e.g.,  sugar,  starch,  tartaric 
acid,  and  the  far  greater  number  of  bodies  of  this  class). 

Combustion  with  Oxide  of  Copper. 

1.  V.  Liebig's  Method. 

§  174, 
L  Apparatus  and  Preparations  required  for  the  Analysis. 

To  fiicilitate  the  matter  for  beginners,  I  will  here  enumerate  all  the 
things  which  they  must  provide  themselves  with  before  an  analysis  can  be 
commenced. 

1.  The  Substance. — This  must  be  most  finely  pulverized  and  perfectly 
pure  and  dry  ; — ^for  the  method  of  drying,  I  refer  to  §  26. 

*  The  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  direct  determination  of  oxygen  in 
organic  bodies  have  as  yet  had  no  important  inflaence  on  organic  analysis.  They 
itiil  be  described  in  §  182,  2. 
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2.  A  TOBE  IH  WHICH    TO  WEIGH  THE    SuBSTANCE 

(fig.  86).  —  A  small  perfectly  drj  glass  tube, 
about  4  or  5  cm.  long,  and  about  1  cm.  wide ; 
weight  must  be  known  to  a  centigramme.  It 
advisable  to  place  the  tube  in  the  drying  appa- 
ratus, together  witb  the  substance  intended  for 
aoalyaiB.  On  the  balance  the  tube  is  appropri- 
ately placed  in  a  little  foot  made  of  tin  (see  fig.  H7). 

3.  The  Cokbustioh-tude.— A  tube  of  diffi-     Pig.  87. 
cultly   fusible  glass  (potaasa  glass),  about  2  mm. 

thick  in  the  glass,  90  cm.  in  length,  and  from  12  to  14  mm. 
inner  diamet«r,  is  softened  in  the  middle  before  a  glass- 
blower's  lamp,  drawn  out  as  represented  in  fig.  88,  and  fiiullj 
apart  at  b.  The  fine  points  of  the  two  pieces  are  then 
sealed  and  thickened  a  little  in  the  tiame,  and  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  open  ends,  a  and  c,  are  slightly  rounded  by  fbuon. 


\ 


care  being  taken  to  leave  the  aperture  perfectly  round.     The  posterior 
part  of  the  tube  should  be  shaped  aa  shown  in  6g.  89,  and  not  as  in  fig.  90. 


Fig.  SB.  Fig.  BO. 

Two  perfect  combustion  tubea  are  thus  produced.  The  one  intended 
for  immediate  use  is  cleaned  with  hnen  or  paper  attached  to  a  piece  of 
wire,  and  then  thoroughly  dried.  This  is  effected  either  by  laying  the 
tube,  with  a  piece  of  paper  twisted  over  its  mouth,  for  some  time  on  a 
sand-bath,  wi^  occauonal  removal  of  the  air  from  it  by  suction,  with  ihe 
aid  of  a  glaaa  tube,  or  (rapidly)  by  moving  the  tube  to  and  fro  over  the 
flame  of  a  gas  or  spirit  lamp,  heating  its  entire  length,  and  continuallj 
removing  the  hot  air  by  suction  through  the  Bmall  glaaa  tube  (fig.  91). 


\t 
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The  combustion  tube,  when  quite  dry,  ia  closed  air-tight  with  ■  ooii, 
and  kept  in  a  warm  place  until  required  for  uae. 
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Fig.  92. 


In  de&iilt  of  glass  tubes  possessed  of  the  proper  degree  of  infusibility, 
thin  brass  or  copper  foil,  or  brass  gauze,  is  rolled  round  the  tube,  and  iron 
wire  coiled  round  it. 

4.  The  Potash-bulbs  (fig.  92). — This  apparatus  was  devised  bj 
V.  LiEBio,  and  will  be  found  in  the  shops.  It  is 
filled  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  engraving, 
with  a  clear  solution  of  caustic  potassa  of  1*27 
sp.  gr.,  which  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
carbonate  of  potassa  (§  66,  6).  The  introduction 
of  the  solution  of  potassa  into  the  apparatus  is 
efiected  by  plunging  the  end  a  (but  on  no  account 
the  other  end)  into  a  beaker  or  dish  into  which 
a  little  of  the  solution  has  been  poured  out,  and 
applying  suction  to  bj  either  by  means  of  a  caout- 
chouc tube,  or  (and  this  is  die  safest  way)  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  suction  tube  (fig.  93).  The  two 
ends  are  then  wiped  perfectly  dry  with  twisted 
slips  of  paper,  and  the  outside  of  the  apparatus 

with  a  clean  cloth. 

5.  The   Chloride-of-calcium-tube  (fig.  94), 

which  may  also   be   purchased.     This  tube  is 

filled   in  the  following   manner: — In   the   first 

place,  the  aperture  a  of  the  tube  6  a  is  loosely 

stopped  with  a  small  cotton- wool  plug,  reaching 

about  1  cm.  into  the  tube ;  this  is  efiTected  by 

introducing  a  loose  cotton- wool  plug  into  c,  and 

applying  a  sudden  and  energetic  suction  at  b.     The  btdb  of  the  tube  is 

then  filled  with  lumps  of  chloride  of  calcium  (§  66,  7,  6),  and  the  tube 

c  d  up  to  e  with  smaller  frag- 
ments,   intermixed  with    coarse   ^    ^ ^^9^^^  6 

powder  of  the  same  substance; 

a  loose  cotton- wool  plug  is  then 

inserted,   and    the    tube  finally 

closed   with   a  perforated   cork, 

into  which  a  small  glass  tube  is  fitted ;  the  protruding  part  of  the  cork  is 

cut  off,  and  the  cut  surface  covered  over  with  sealing- wax ;  the  edge  of 

the  little  tubefg  (see  fig.  95)  is  slightly  rounded  at  g  by  fusion. 


Fig.  93. 


Fig.  94. 


Fig.  95. 

The  tube  illustrated  by  fig.  96  is  still  better  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
In  using  this,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  water  condenses  in  the  empty 


Fig.  96. 

bulb  a,  and  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  may  be  poured  out.  The 
operator  is  thus  enabled  to  test  it  as  to  reaction,  &c.,  and  also  to  use  the 
same  tube  fiir  oftener  without  firesh  filling  than  he  could  in  the  case  of  a 
tube  unprovided  with  an  empty  bulb. 
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6.  A  Shall  Tube  of  vulcanized  India-rubber. — This  must  be  so 
narrow  that  it  can  only  be  pushed  with  difficulty  over  the  tube  g  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  on  the  one  hand,  and  over  the  end  a  of  the 
potash  bulbs  on  the  other  hand ;  in  which  case  there  is  no  need  of  binding 
with  silk  cord.  If  the  vulcanized  india-rubber  tube  should  be  a  little  too 
wide,  it  must  be  tied  round  with  silk  cord,  or  with  ignited  piano  iwire. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  tube  g  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  should  be 
of  the  same  width  as  the  tube  a  of  the  potash  bulbs.  The  india-rubber 
tube  is  purified  from  any  adherent  sulphur,  and  dried  in  the  water-bath 
previous  to  use. 

7.  Corks. — These  should  be  soil  and  smooth,  and  as  free  as  poesible 
from  visible  pores.     A  cork  should  be  selected  which  fits  perfectly  tight, 
and  screws  with  some  difficulty  to  one-third  of  its  length,  at  the  most, 
into  the  mouth  of  the  combustion  tube ;  a  perfectly  smooth  and  round 
hole,  into  which  the  end  b  a  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  must  fit  per- 
fectly air-tight,  is  then  carefully  bored  through  the  axis  of  the  cork  by 
means  of  a  fine  round  file.     The  cork  is  then  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the 
water-bath.      It  is  advisable  always  to  have  two  corks  of  this  description 
ready.     Instead  of  ordinary  corks,  caoutchouc  stoppers  may  be  used,  aa 
recommended  by  Sonnenschein,*  who  describes  them  as  durable,  tight- 
fitting,  and  non-hygroscopic. 

8.  A  Mortar  fob  Mixing. — A  porcelain  mortar,  of  greater  width  dian 
depth,  with  a  lip,  and  free  from  indentations  and  cracks ;  it  shoidd  not  be 
glazed  inside.  Previous  to  use,  it  is  washed  with  water,  allowed  to  dry  in 
a  warm  place,  and  lefl  there  till  required. 

9.  A  Suction-tube. — Fig.  97  illus- 
trates the  most  appropriate  form. 

The  aperture  a  is  closed  with  a  per- 
forated  cork,  into  which  the  tube  b  cf 
the  potash  apparatus  is  fitted.  A  caout- 
chouc   tube    may   be    advantageously 

used  instead  of  a  perforated  cork. 

msBSBBBSSmammm^t^^lK^  10.  A  Glass  Tube,  open  at  both  ends, 

Fig.  97.  about  60  cm.   long,   and   of  sufficient 

width  to  admit  being  pushed  over  the' 
tail  of  the  combustion  tube,  where  it  is  supported  by  means  of  a  filtering 
stand  (see  fig.  108,  p.  465). 

11.  A  sheet  of  olazed  paper,  with  cut  edges. 

12.  Oxide  of  Copper. — A  Hessian  crucible,  of  about  100  c.  c.  capacity, 
is  nearly  filled  with  oxide  of  copper  prepared  as  directed  in  §  66,  1 ;  the 
crucible  is  covered  with  a  well-fitting  overlapping  lid,  and  heated  to  dull 
redness  with  charcoal,  or  in  a  suitable  gas-furnace  ;f  it  is  then  allowed  to 
cool,  so  that  by  the  time  the  oxide  of  copper  is  required  for  use,  the  hand 
can  only  just  bear  contact  with  it. 

13.  An  exhausting  Syringe  with  Chloride-of-calciUm-tube. — See 
^g.  105.  For  the  manner  of  performing  an  organic  analysis  without  the 
aid  of  this  apparatus,  I  refer  to  §§  176,  178,  179. 

14.  Hot  Sand. — The  temperature  of  this  should  exceed  100**,  but  must 
not  be  sufiiciently  high  to  singe  paper.  It  is  either  taken  from  the  sand- 
bath,  or  must  be  specially  heated  for  the  purpose. 

15.  A  WOODEN  Trough  for  the  sand  (see  fig.  105). 

*  Joura.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  153.  t  Zeitachrift  f.  Mui.  Chem.  2,  194. 
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16.  A  Combustion-furnace. — Some  time  ago  the  only  one  used  was 
v.  LiCBiG^B,  in  which  charcoal  is  the  fuel.  Subsequently  spirit  fiimaces 
came  into  iise,  and  recently  gas  combustion  furnaces  have  been  introduced 
into  most  laboratories,  not  because  they  are  positively  better,  but  only 
because  they  are  more  cleanly  and  convenient.  We  will  consider  first  the 
charcoal  furnace  and  then  the  gas  furnaces. 

a.  v.  LiEBiG*s  combustion  furnace  is 
of  sheet  iron.  It  has  the  form  of  a  long 
box,  open  at  the  top  and  behind.  It 
serves  to  heat  the  combustion  tube  with 
red-hot  charcoal.  Fig.  98  represents 
the  furnace  as  seen  from  the  top. 

It  is  from  50  to  60  cm.  long,  and 
from  7  to  8  deep ;  the  bottom,  which,  Fig-  ^8. 

by  cutting  small  slits  in  the  sheet  iron^ 

is  converted,  into  a  grating,  has  a  width  of  about  7  cm.  The  side  walls 
are  inclined  slightly  outward,  so  that  at  the  top  they  stand  about  12  cm. 
apart.  A  series  of  upright  pieces  of  strong  sheet  iron,  having  the  form 
shown  in  Z>,  fig.  99,  and  riveted  on  the  bottom  of  the  fiimace  at  intervals 
of  about  5  cm.  serves  to  support  the  combustion  tube.  They  must  be  of 
exactly  corresponding  height  with  the  round  aperture  in  the  front  piece  of 
the  furnace  (fig.  99,  A), 

W  ^ 

Fig.  99.  Fig.  100. 

This  aperture  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  combustion  tube 
easily.  Of  the  two  screens,  the  one  has  the  form  shown  in  fig.  100,  the 
other  that  shown  in  fig.  99,  A,  with  the  border  turned  down  at  the  upper 
edge.  The  openings  cut  into  the  screens  must  be  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  the  combustion  tube  without  difficulty.  The  furnace  is  placed 
upon  two  bricks  resting  upon  a  flat  surface,  and  is  slightly  raised  at  the 
farther  end,  by  inserting  a  piece  of  wood  between  the  supports  (see  fig.  106). 
The  apertures  of  the  grating  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  furnace  must  not 
be  blocked  up  by  the  supporting  bricks.  In  cases  where  the  combustion 
tubes  are  of  a  good  quality,  the  furnace  may  be  raised  more  advantageously 
by  introducing  a  little  iron  rod  or  a  piece  of  a  tile  between  the  furnace  and 
the  supporting  brick  ;  this  arrangement  will  give  the  air  free  access  to  all 
the  holes  of  the  grating ;  or  the  furnace  may  also  be  directly  placed  upon 
a  tripod — ^which,  in  fact,  is  now  the  usual  way.  Placing  the  tube  in  a 
gutter  of  very  thin  sheet  iron  tends  greatly  to  preserve  it. 

h.  Gas  combustion  furnaces  of  the  most  various  descriptions  have  been 
proposed.* 

*  Compare  the  paperf  of  ▼.  Baamhauer  ( Aonal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pbarixi.  90,  21),  A.  W. 
Hofmann  (Q.  J.  C.  S.  6,  209),  Sonnenachein  (Journ.  f.  prakt.  them.  65,  478),  Mag- 
nus (Ibid.  60,  32),  WetheriU  (v.  Liebig-  Kopp  s  Jahresb.  1856,  828),  Pebal  (Annal.  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  96, 24),  J.  Lehmann  (Ibid.  102, 180),  v.  Babe  (Ber.  ttber  die Verhandl. 
der  GeBellwb.  f.  B«forderung  der  Naturw.  zu  Freiburg  im  Br.  1867,  N^  22,  u.  23), 
HeintB  (Pogg.  Annal  103,  142),  G.  J.  Mulder  (Scheik.  Verhandel.  en  Onderzoek  ii. 
deel.  2,  stuk.  Ondez.  289),  A.  W.  Hofmann  (Quart.  Journ.  C.  8.  11,  30),  Berthelot 
^Compt.  rend.  48,  469). 
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Fig.  101  represente  ono  vhich  ia  very  Jrequently  employed.* 


Fig.  101. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  two  partu,  the  system  of  lamps  and  the  sup- 
port. The  former  is  constrwct*d  of  24  to  36  Bunseh  burners,  each  being 
provided  with  a  separate  cock.  These  are  screwed  into  a  tube  75 — 90  cm. 
long,  and  2b  mm.  wide,  which  is  connected  with  the  gas-pipe.  The  burner- 
tubes  are  Boraetimes  round  at  the  top,  sometimes  flattened.  The  irun 
stand  shown  in  the  figure  is  that  of  v.  Babo.  The  flames  enter  through 
a  slit-shaped  opening,  play  round  the  tube  which  lies  in  a  gutter  of 
sheet  iron  lined  with  magnesia  or  asbestos  and  resting  on  small  supports, 
and  escape  at  tlie  top  through  an  opening  also  in  the  form  of  a  slit. 
The  heat  is  confined  and  reverberated  by  the  fire-bricks  placed  on  both 
sides.  The  bricks  on  one  side  are  fixed,  those  on  the  other  are  movable 
^Dgly,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  off  and  put  on  at  will. 

I  understand,  too,  that  Heintz's  apparatus  is  excellent.     It  wiU  be  found 
figured  la  Huoehshoff's  price-IiBt  (Leipsig,  1861,  p.  SI).     I  cannot  speak 
from  my  own  experience  in   this  matter.     A.  W.  Hofmanx's  fumscel 
differs  materially  from  the  above  in  its  construction  ;   it  is  much  used  in 
England,  and  can  be  very  highly  recommended.    The  description  foUowB : — 
Into  the  horizontal  brass  tube  a  (fig.  102),  which  is  about  90  cm.  long 
and  2  cm.  thick,  and  is  connected  at   both  ends 
with  the  service  of  gas,  there  are  screwed  30  to  3* 
upright  tabes  (b).     These  tul>es  are  30  cm.  high 
and  I  cm.  thick,  each  is  provided  with  a  stop- 
cock, and  bears  a  cross-tube  {cc)  15  cm.  long  and 
1'5  cm.  thick.     Into  each  cross  tube  are  screwed 
five   ordinary  fish-tail   burners  (each   coosuming 
4  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  for  a  full  lumiuoiu 
effect),  on  which  a  corresponding  number  of  cby 
burners  fit  loosely.     These  latter  are  well-burnt 
hollow  cylinders  of  ordinary  pipe-clay,  or  umilar 
material,  closed  at  the  top,  the  sides  being  per- 
Fig.  102.  forated  with  pin-holes.     The  tell  outside  cjdin- 

ders  (in  2  double  rowB)8re  8-5  cm.  high,  of  2  cm. 
external  and  1  cm.  internal  diameter ;  eiich  contains  10  rows  of  15  perto- 
mtione  each.     The  short  middle  cylinders  (in  a  ungle  row)  differ  fruiD 

*  Comp.  du  FraiiveneichniM  Nr.  5  der  Bunsen'schon  Appuste  »om  nniveiiilW' 
nocluuukul  Dtiaa^a  io  Uaidelbiirg.    Braunufawbig:  Fr.  View^  u.  Sohn,  1S63. 
t  Qunrt.  Juum.  Cbem.  Soc.  11,  30. 
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tbe  others  in  being  4'5  cm.  high,  and  containing  70  to  80  perforations, 
chej  serve  aa  a  support  lor  the  combustion  tube  (/),  which  ie  thus  bedded 
in  a  channel  of  heated  fire-clay.  An  iron  frame  imparts  the  requiute 
amount  of  stability  to  the  whole  ayatem.  The  side  plataa  of  clay  {kk)  are 
movable,  and  stand  in  a  groove,  thus  overtopping  the  cylinders  by  1-5  cm., 
although  they  are  of  tlie  same  height.  On  the  side  plates,  movable  clay- 
covers  {I)  axe  laid.     Fig.  103  is  a  diawug  of  the  complete  furnace. 


Fig.  103. 

In  the  anterior  part,  the  aide  plate  and  covers  are  removed,  so  as  to  show 
the  diapoaition  of  the  cUy  burners.  During  the  combustion  all  the  clay 
biimersare  enclosed,  as  shown  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  apparatus.  The 
most  appropriate  interval  between  the  several  burners  is  3  mm.  It  is  very 
important,  for  the  attainment  of  a  perfectly  uniform  temperature,  that  the 
Kveral  arms  bearing  the  burners  should  be  equidistant.  Their  jjoeition 
is  therefore  specially  secured  by  corresponding  holes  in  the  iron  frame. 

n,    Perfobmance  of  the  Analytical  Process. 

a.  Weigh  first  the  potash  apparatus,  then  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 
Introduce  about  0-35 — 0-6  grra.  of  the  substance  under  examination  (more 
or  less,  according  as  it  is  rich  or  poor  in  oxygen)  into  the  weighing 
tube,*  which  must  be  no  longer  warm,  and  weigh  the  latter  accurately 
with  its  contente.  The  weight  of  the  empty  tube  being  approximately 
koown,  it  la  easy  to  take  the  right  quantity  of  aubstance  required  for  the 
analysis.      Close  the  tube  then   with  a  smooth  cork,  covered  with  tin  foil. 

b.  Spread  the  sheet  of  glazed  paper  upon  a  clean  table,  and  place  the 
still  moderately  warm  mortar  on  it.  Rinse  both  the  mortar  and  the  Still 
warm  combustion  tube  with  a  little  of  the  warm  oxide  of  copper;^  then 
fill  the  combustion  tube  up  to  A  (see  fig.  104)  with  oxide  of  copper,  either 
usbg  the  tube  itself  to  take  up  the  oxide  with,  or  transferring  the  latter 
from  the  crucible  to  the  tube  with  the  aid  of  a  small  warm  copper  funnel 
Slid  a  teaspoon  of  German  silver.  Transfer  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of 
i^>pper  from  the  tube  to  the  mortar,  add  the  substance  intended  for  analysis 
^m  the  small  tube  in  which  it  has  been  weighed,  taking  care  to  shake 
out,  as  &i  aa  practicable,  the  last  adhering  particles  of  the  substance ;  put 

*  Cm  mmt  b«  titkea  that  do  particlea  of  tbe  ubstuice  adbera  to  the  rides  of  the 
tnbe,  u  lewt  not  ftt  the  uip. 

t  The  oxide  which  baa  Mmd  Tut  thii  parpose  ii  fat  bjr. 
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by  the  empty  small  tube  carefully,  as  you  will  haye   to  reweigh  it.     Mix 
the  substance  and  the  oxide  in  the  mortar  most  intimately  together,  taking 
care  to  avoid  a  too  energetic  pressure  upon  the  pestle ;  add  to  the  mixture 
nearly  all  the  oxide  of  copper  still  in  the  tube,  leaving  only  a  layer  of 
about  3  or  4  cm.  in  the  latter ;  and  mix  the  whole  together.     Take  the 
pestle  out  of  the  mortar,   shaking  off  as  clean  as  possible  the  minute 
particles  of  the  mixture  adhering  to  it ;  transfer  the  greatest  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  mortar  to  the  tube,  employing  the  latter  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  place  the  rest  of  the  mixture  on  a  smooth  card,  and  pass  it  from  this 
into  the  tube ;  rinse  the  mortar  with  a  little  more  oxide  of  copper  from 
the  crucible,  and  put  this  also  into  the  tube,  which  will  now  be  full  to 
about  a  (fig.  104) ;  fill  up  to  within  3  or  4  cm.  from  the  mouth  with  pure 


Fig.  104. 

oxide  of  copper  from  the  crucible,  and  close  the  tube  temporarily  with  a 
dry  cork.  The  reason  why  the  operation  of  filling  the  tube  is  conducted 
over  th^  sheet  of  glazed  paper  is  that,  should  any  of  the  mixture  be  spilled, 
this  may  be  readily  recovered.* 

c.  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  will  generally  suffice  to  shake  together 
the  contents  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  completely  clear  the  tail  from  oxide  of 
copper,  and  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  from  end  to  end,  as 
shown  by  the  shading  in  the  cut.  Should  this  fail,  as  will  occasionallj 
happen,  owing  to  malformation  of  the  tail,  the  object  in  view  maj  be 
attainedfkby  striking  the  mouth  of  the  tube  several  times  against  the  side 
of  a  table.  Place  the  tube  now  in  the  wooden  trough  i)  (fig.  105), 
connect  it  by  a  cork  with  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  B,  and  the  latter 
again  with  an  exhausting  syringe.  Surround  the  combustion  tuhe  in  its 
whole  length  with  hot  sand,  and  pump  out  the  air  slowly  (quick  and  in- 
cautious pumping  might  cause  a  portion  of  the  mixture  to  pass  into  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube).  Open  the  stopcock  a,  to  admit  a  fresh  supply 
of  air,  which  is  completely  dried  in  its  passage  through  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tube ;  exhaust  again,  readmit  fresh  air,  and  repeat  this  process  of 
alternate  exhaustion  and  readmission  of  air  10  or  12  times,  which  will 
insure  the  perfect  removal  of  the  moisture  which  the  oxide  of  copper  may 
have  absorbed  during  the  operation  of  mixing. 

d.  Connect  the  end  h  (fig.  106)  of  the  weighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
with  the  combustion  tube  by  means  of  a  dried  perforated  cork,  lay  the 
furnace  upon  its  supports,  with  a  slight  inclination  forward,  and  place  the 
combustion  tube  in  it ;  connect  the  end  fl  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube, 
by  means  of  a  vulcanized  india-rubber  tube  with  the  end  m  of  the  potash 
apparatus,  and,  if  necessary,  secure  the  connexion  with  silk  cord,  taking 

*  In  6.  J.  Mulder's  laboratory  I  saw  the  operation  of  filling  performed  in  a  dif- 
ferent, but  certainly  not  less  judicious  way.  The  combustion  tube  was  placed  oprigbt 
in  a  retort  bolder,  and  the  mixture,  which  had  been  made  in  a  small  copper  diab, 
filled  in  through  a  smooth,  warm  copper  funnel.  The  anterior  part  of  the  tube  is 
filled  with  granulated  oxide  of  copper,  in  a  tightly-packed  layer  of  at  least  20  cm.,  and 
the  carrying  away  of  any  oxide  by  the  gases  is  provided  against  by  a  plug  oi  aibettos 
or  copper  turnings.     Comp.  Zeitsohrift  f.  anal.  Ghem.  1,  7. 
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care  to  press  the  joint  of  the  two  thtunbe  cloee  ti^etber  whilst  tighteniag 
the  cords,  since  otherwise,  ahould  one  of  the  cords  happen  to  give  way,  the 


whole  apparatus  might  be  broken.     Rest  the  potash  apparatus  upon  a 
folded  piece  of  cloth.     Fig.  106  showa  the  whole  arrangement. 


Slg.  106. 

e.  To  aacertain  whether  the  joioingg  of  the  apparatus  fit  air-tight,  put 
a  piece  of  wood  about  the  thickneaa  of  a  £nger  (s),  or  a  cork  or  other  body 
of  the  kind,  under  the  bulb  r  of  the  potash  apparatus,  bo  as  to  raise  that 
bulb  slightly  (se^  fig.  106).  Heat  the  bulb  m,  by  holding  a  piece  of  red- 
liot  cbaj\:oaI  near  it,  until  a  certain  amount  of  ^r  is  driven  out  of  the 
apparatuB ;  then  remove  the  piece  of  wood  (s),  and  allow  the  bulb  m  to 
cool.  The  solution  of  potassa  will  now  rise  into  the  bulb  m,  filling  it 
more  or  less;  if  the  liquid  in  m  preserves,  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
the  same  level  which  it  has  aSBUmed  after  the  perfect  cooling  of  the  bulb, 
die  joinings  may  be  considered  perfect;  should  the  fiuid,  on  the  other  hand, 
gradoaHy  regain  its  original  level  in  both  limbs  of  the  apparatus,  this  is  a 
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positive  proof  that  the  joinings  are  not  air-tight.  (The  few  minutes  which 
elapse  between  the  two  observations  may  be  advantageously  employed  in 
reweighing  the  little  tube  in  which  the  substance  intended  for  analysis 
was  originally  weighed.) 

/.  Let  the  mouth  of  the  combustion  tube  project  a  full  inch  beyond  the 
furnace ;  suspend  the  single  screen  over  the  anterior  end  of  the  furnace,  as 
a  protection  to  the  cork  ;  put  the  double  screen  over  the  combustion  tube 
about  two  inches  farther  on  (see  fig.  106),  replace  the  little  piece  of  wood  (s) 
under  r,  and  put  small  pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  first  under  that  portion  of 
the  tube  which  is  separated  by  the  screen ;  surround  this  portion  gradually 
altogether  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it  get  red-hot ;    then  shift  the 
screen  an  inch  farther  back,  surround  the  newly  exposed  portion  of  the 
tube  also  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it  get  red-hot ;  and  proceed  in  this 
manner  slowly  and  gradually  extending  the  application  of  heat  to  the  tail 
of  the  tube,  taking  care  to  wait  always  until  the  last  exposed  portion  is  red- 
hot  before  shilling   the   screen,  and  also  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the 
exposed  portion  of  the  tube  before  the  screen  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  the 
projecting  part  of  it  so  hot  that  the  fingers  can  hardly  bear  the  shortest 
contact  with  it.     The  whole  process  requires  generally  from  J  to  1  hour. 
It  is  quite  superfluous,  and  even  injudicious,  to  fan  the  charcoal  constantly; 
— this  should  be  done  however  when  the  process  is  drawing  to  an  end,  as 
we  shall  immediately  have  occasion  to  notice. 

The  liquid  in  the  potash  bulbp  is  gradually  displaced  from  the  bulb  m 
upon  the  application  of  heat  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  combustion 
tube,  owing  simply  to  the  expansion  of  the  heated  air.  When  the  heat 
reaches  that  portion  of  oxide  of  copper  which  has  been  used  to  rinse  the 
mortar,  a  little  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  are  evolved,  which  drive 
out  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  apparatus,  and  force  it  in  large  bubbles 
through  the  potash  bulbs.  The  evolution  of  gas  proceeds  with  greater 
briskness  when  the  heat  begins  to  reach  the  actuial  mixture ;  the  first 
bubbles  are  only  partly  absorbed,  as  the  carbonic  acid  contains  still  an 
admixture  of  air  ;  but  those  which  follow  are  so  completely  absorbed  by 
the  potassa,  that  a  solitary  air-bubble  only  escapes  from  time  to  time 
through  the  liquid.     The  process  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  to  make 

the  gas-bubbles  follow  each  other  at  intervals  of 
from  J  to  1  second.  Fig.  107  shows  the  proper 
position  of  the  potash  bulbs  during  theoperatioQ. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  an  air- 
bubble  entering  through  m  passes  first  into  the 
bulb  b,  thence  to  c,  from  c  to  e/,  and  passing  over 
the  solution  in  the  latter,  escapes  finally  into 
the  bulb/,  through  the  fluid  which  just  covers 
the  moutii  of  the  tube  e. 

g.  When  the  tube   is  in  its  whole  length 
surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  gas  has  relaxed,  fan  the  burning  char- 
•p'^^QH  coal  gently  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard.     When 

the  evolution  of  gas  has  entirely  ceased,  adjust 
the  position  of  the  potash  bulbs  to  a  level,  remove  the  charcoal  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  tube,  and  place  the  screen  before  the  tail.  The 
ensuing  cooling  of  the  tube  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  potash  bulbs  on  the  other,  cause  the  solution  of  potassa 
in  the  latter  to  recede,  slowly  at  first,  but  with  increased  rapidity  fiim  the 
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moment  the  liquid  reaches  the  bulb  m.  (If  yon  hsTe  teken  c&re  to  adjusC 
the  position  of  the  potash  bulbe  correctly,  you  need  not  fear  that  the 
CODtento  of  the  latter  will  recede  to  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.)  When 
llie  bulb  m  ia  about  half  filled  with  solution  of  potassa,  break  off  the  point 
of  the  ccmbustion  tube  with  a  pair  of  pliers  or  aciseors,  whereupon  the 
fluid  in  the  potash  bulbs  will  immediately  resume  its  level.  Keatore  the 
potaah  bulbs  now  again  to  their  original  obhque  poBitioa,  placetheglasa  tube 
mentioned  §  174,  10,  over  the  tail,  supporting  it  against  the  arm  of  a 
filtering  stand  ;  join  the  auction-tube,  or  a  oaoutchouc  tube,  to  the  potash 
bulbs,  and  slowly  apply  suction  until  the  last  bubbles  no  longer  diminish 
m  axe  in  passing  through  the  latter.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  employ  a 
small  sBpirator  instead  of  sucking  with  the  mouth.  You  then  know  the 
rolume  of  air  that  has  passed  through  the  apparatus. 
Fig.  108  shows  the  amngement  of  the  apparatus  at  this  juncture. 


This  terminates  Qte  analytical  process.  Disconnect  the  potash  bulbs, 
and  remove  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  togetlier  with  the  cork,  whicU 
must  not  be  charred,  from  the  coinbustion  tube ;  remove  the  oo^ 
also  from  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  place  the  latter  uprig}tt, 
with  the  bulb  upwards.  Afler  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  weigh  ths' 
potash  bulbs  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  then  calculate  the  re- 
mits obtained.  They  are  generally  very  satisfactory.  As  regards  the  carbon, 
they  are  nearly  absolutely  accurate,  rather  somewhat  too  low  (about  U'  1 
per  cent.)  than  too  high.  The  carbon  detemii nation,  indeed,  is  not  free 
from  sources  of  error ;  but  none  of  these  interfere  materiaUy  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  results,  and  the  deficiency  arising  from  the  one  is  partially 
balanced  by  the  excess  arising  from  the  other.  Id  the  first  place,  the  air 
which  pasaee  through  the  solution  of  potassa  during  the  combustion,  and 
II.  km 
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finally  during  the  process  of  suction,  carries  away  with  it  a  minute  amount 
of  moisture.  The  loss  arising  from  this  cause  is  increased  if  the  evolution 
of  gas  proceeds  very  briskly,  since  this  tends  to  heat  the  solution  of  potassa ; 
and  also  if  nitrogen  or  oxygen  passes  through  the  potash  bulbs  (compare 
§  178  and  §  183).  This  may  be  remedied,  however,  by  fixing  to  the  exit 
end  of  the  latter  a  tube  with  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  or  soda -lime,  the 
bulbs  and  this  tube  being  always  weighed  together.  In  the  second  place, 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  are  carried  into  the  potash 
apparatus  in  the  final  process  of  suction ;  this  may  be  remedied  by  connect- 
ing the  tail  of  the  combustion  tube,  during  the  operation,  with  a  tube 
containing  hydrate  of  potassa  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  or  fiexible 
tube.  In  the  third  place,  it  happens  firequently,  in  the  analysis  of  sub- 
stances containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  water  or  of  hydrogen,  that 
the  carbonic  acid  is  not  absolutely  dried  in  passing  through  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tube ;  this  may  be  remedied  by  fixing  behind  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tube,  a  tube  filled  with  asbestos  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

As  regards  the  hydrogen,  the  results  are  somewhat  too  high,  on  an 
average  about  O'l  to  0*15  per  cent. ;  this  arises  principally  from  the  cir- 
cumstance tliat  the  air  passing  through  the  apparatus  during  the  final  pro- 
cess of  suction  conveys  a  little  moisture  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube ; 
but  this  may  be  readily  remedied  by  connecting  the  tail  of  the  com- 
bustion tube  with  a  tube  containing  hydrate  of  potassa. 

I  must,  however,  expressly  remark  that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  perfectly 
superfluous  to  make  the  operation  more  complicated  for  the  purpose  simply 
of  correcting  these  defects,  more  particularly  as  we  know  firom  innumerable 
experiments  the  exact  limits  of  the  influence  which  they  may  exercise  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

2^  Buxsen's  Modification  of  Liebig's  method.* 

§  175. 

The  essential  points  of  this  modification  are,  that  the  oxide  of  copper  is 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  closed  tube  or  flask,  and  that,  instead  of  being  mixed 
with  the  substance  in  a  mortar,  it  is  transferred  at  once  to  the  combustion 
tube,  and  the  operation  of  mixing  eflfected  in  the  latter,  by  which  means 
the  absorption  of  moisture  firom  the  air  is  effectually  guarded  against,  and 
the  Application  of  the  exhausting  syringe  dispensed  with. 

This  modified  process  is  more  particularly  suitable  for  the  analysis  of 
highly  hygroscopic  bodies  and  substances  which  cannot  weU  be 
A       juixed  with  warm  oxide  of  copper  without  risk  of  decomposition. 
^  The  dried  substance  is  weighed  in  a  tube  of  thin  glass,  about 

20  cm.  long,  and  of  about  7  mm.  internal  diameter ;  one  end  of 
this  tube  is  closed  by  fusion,  the  other,  during  the  operation  of 
weighing,  with  a  smooth  cork. 

Besides  this  weighing- tube,  Bunsen*s  method  requires,  like 
LiEBio's,  a  combustion  tube,  potad^  bulbs,  chloride  of  calcium 
tube,  connecting  tube  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  perforated  cork, 
suction  tube,  combustion  furnace,  and  oxide  of  copper  (see  §  174); 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  wide  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  or  a 
flask  (fig.  109),  in  which  the  freshly  ignited  oxide  of  copper  is 

*  Kolbe,  Handworterbucb  der  Cbemie,  Supplemente,  186 ;  A.  Strecker,  Ibid.,  2nd 
edition,  1.,  852. 
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allowed  to  cool,  and  from  which  it. is  transferred  to  the  combustion  tube, 
secure  from  the  possible  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air. 

The  fireshlj  ignited  and  still  quite  hot  oxide  of  copper  is  transferred 
direct  from  iJie  crucible  to  this  filling  tube,  or  flask,  which  is  then  closed 
air-tight  with  a  cork.  It  saves  time  to  fill  in  at  once  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oxide  to  last  for  several  analyses.  If  the  cork  fits  tight,  the  contents 
will  remain  several  days  fit  for  use,  even  though  a  portion  has  been  taken 
out,  and  the  tube  repeatedly  opened. 

The  filling  of  the  combustion  tube  is  effected  as  follows : — The  per- 
fectly dry  tube  is  rinsed  with  some  oxide  of  copper ;  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
copper,  about  10  cm.  long,  is  introduced  into  the  posterior  end  of  the 
combustion  tube,  by  inserting  the  latter  into  the  filling  tube  or  flask  con- 
taining the  oxide  of  copper  (fig.  110),  holding  both  tubes  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  giving  a  few  gentle  taps. 


Fig.  110. 

The  tube  with  the  substance  has  been  accurately  weighed  shortly  before, 
together  with  the  cork.  Afler  removing  the  cork  cautiously,  to  prevent 
the  slightest  loss  of  substance,  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  inserted  as  deep 
as  possible  into  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  sub- 
stance poured  from  it,  by  giving  it  a  few  turns,  pressing  the  rim  all  the 
while  gently  against  the  upper  side  of  the  combustion  tube,  to  prevent  its 
coming  into  contact  with  the  powder  already  poured  out ;  the  two  tubes 
are,  in  this  manipulation,  held  slightly  inclined  (see  fig.  1 1 1). 


Fig.  111. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  substance  has  been  thus  transferred 
fi*om  the  weighing  to  the  combustion  tube,  the  latter  is  restored  to  the 
horizontal  position,  which  gives  to  the  former  a  gentle  inclination  with  the 
closed  end  downwards.  If  the  little  tube  is  now  slowly  withdrawn,  with 
a  tew  turns,  the  powder  near  the  border  of  the  opening  falls  back  into  it, 
leaving  the  opening  free  for  the  cork.  The  tube  is  then  immediately 
corked  and  weighed,  the  combustion  tube  also  being  meanwhile  kept 
closed  with  a  cork.  The  difference  between  the  two  weighings  shows  the 
quantity  of  substance  transferred  from  the  weighing  to  the  combustion 
tube.  The  latter  is  then  again  opened,  and  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper, 
equal  to  the  first,  transferred  to  it  from  the  filling  tube,  or  fiask,  taking 
care  to  rinse  down  with  this  the  particles  of  the  substance  still  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  tube.  There  is  now  in  the  hind  part  of  the  tube  a  layer 
of  oxide  of  copper,  about  20  cm.  long,  with  the  substance  in  the  middle. 

The  next  operation  is  the  mixing :  this  is  performed  with  the  aid  of  a 

HH  2 
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long  bright  iron  wire,  with  a  ring  for  a  handle  at  one  end,  and  pointed  and 
twisted  corkscrew  &ahion  (with  a  single  twist)  at  the  other  (see  fig.  112). 

■XT O 

Fig.  112, 

The  wire  is  pushed  down  to  the  end,  and  rapidly  moved  about  in  all  ' 
directions.   A  few  minutes  suffice  to  effect  perfect  intermixture;  so  perfect, 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  pulvertdent  substances  which  do  not  cake,  that  the 
minutest  particles  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
combustion  is  effected  as  in  §  174. 

j3.  Difficultly  combustible  non-volatile  bodies,  e,g,,  many  resinous  and 
extractive  matters,  coal,  jrc* 

If  substances  of  the  kind  are  analysed  by  the  methods  given  in  §§  174 
and  175,  minute  particles  of  carbon  are  liable  to  escape  combustion.  To 
prevent  this,  one  of  the  following  methods  is  resorted  to : — 

1.  Combustion  with  Chromate  op  Lead,  or  with  Chbomate  of 

Lead  and  Bichromate  of  Potassa. 

§  176. 

Of  the  apparatus,  &c.,  enumerated  in  §  174,  all  are  required  except 
oxide  of  copper,  which  is  here  replaced  by  chromate  of  lead  (§  66,  2).  A 
narrow  combustion  tube  may  be  selected,  as  chromate  of  lead  contains  a 
much  larger  amount  of  available  oxygen  in  an  equal  volume  tJian  oxide  of 
copper.  A  quantity  of  the  chromate,  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  com- 
bustion tube,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  over  a  gas  or 
Berzelius  lamp,  until  it  begins  to  turn  brown;  before  filling  it  into 
the  tube,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  100°;  and  even  below.  The 
process  is  conducted  as  the  one  described  in  §  174.  It  was  formerly 
believed  that  when  chromate  of  lead  was  used  the  application  of  the 
exhausting  syringe  to  tlie  warmed  tube  might  be  omitted,  as  the  lead  salt 
was  considered  to  be  non-hygroscopic,  at  most  far  less  hygroscopic  than 
the  oxide  of  copper.  But  since  Erdmann*  has  shown  that  this  opinion 
is  ungrounded,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  chromate  of  lead  attracts  moisture 
equally  rapidly  with  oxide  of  copper,  we  have  no  longer  any  reason  for 
neglecting  the  use  of  the  exhausting  syringe. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  which  chromate  of  lead  has  over  oxide 
of  copper  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  being  its  property  of  fusing  at  a  decent 
heat,  the  temperature  must,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of  combustion, 
be  raised  (by  fiuming  the  charcoal,  &c.)  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the 
contents  of  the  tube  oompletely,  as  &r  as  the  substance  extends.  To  heat 
the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  to  the  same  degree  of  intensity  would  be  in- 
judicious, since  the  chromate  of  lead  in  that  part  would  thereby  lose  all 
porosity,  and  thus  also  the  power  of  effecting  the  combustion  of  ^e 
products  of  decomposition  which  may  have  escaped  oxidation  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  tube. 

As  the  chromate  of  lead,  even  in  powder,  is,  on  account  of  its  density, 
by  no  means  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this  latter  respect,  it  is  preferable 

*  Journ.  f.  pmkt.  Cbem.  81,  180. 
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to  fill  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  instead  of  with  chromate  of  lead,  with 
coarsely  pulverized  strongly  ignited  oxide  of  copper,  or  "with  copper 
turnings  which  have  been  superficially  oxidized  by  ignition  in  a  muffle 
or  in  a  crucible  with  access  of  air. 

In  the  case  of  yery  difficultly  combustible  substances — e.g,y  graphite — ^it 
is  desirable  that  the  mass  should  not  alone  readily  cake,  but  also,  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  process,  give  out  a  little  more  oxygen  than  is  given  out 
by  chromate  of  lead.  It  is  therefore  advisable  in  such  cases  to  add  to  the 
latter  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  fused  and  powdered  bichromate  of  potassa. 
With  the  aid  of  this  addition,  complete  oxidation  of  even  very  difficultly 
combustible  bodies  may  be  effected  (Liebio*). 

2.  Combustion  with  Oxide  op  Copper  and  Chlorate  or 

Perchlorate  of  Potassa. 

§  177. 

This  method  requires  lihe  whole  of  the  apparatus,  &c.,  enumerated  in 
§  174  or  §  175,  and,  in  addition,  a  small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa. 
The  latter  substance  is  freed  from  water  by  heating  to  the  point  gf  fusion, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  then  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  which  is  kept  in  a 
\rann  place  until  required  for  use. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  in  §  174  or  §  175,  with  this  difiference,  that 
the  layer  of  oxide  of  copper  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube  is  made  about 
5  cm.  long,  instead  of  3  or  4,  and  is  mixed  by  agitation  with  about  one- 
eighth  (3  or  4  grm.)  of  chlorate  of  potassa ;  a  layer  of  2  cm.  of  pure  oxide 
of  copper  is  placed  between  this  mixture  and  that  which  contains  the 
substance  to  be  analysed.  When,  in  the  subsequent  heating  of  the  tube, 
you  approach  the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture  containing  the  chlorate  of 
potassa,  do  not  &il  to  use  the  greatest  caution  in  laying  on  the  charcoal  or 
turning  on  the  gas,  so  as  to  insure  the  very  gradual  decomposition  of  the 
chlorate ;  since,  if  you  neglect  this  precaution,  the  impetuous  rush  of  the 
gas  will  eject  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  of  potassa,  thus  vitiating  the 
analysis  altogether. 

The  oxygen  liberated  from  the  chlorate  of  potassa  drives  the  carbonic 
acid  before  it,  effects  the  combustion  of  the  unconsumed  particles  of  carbon, 
and  oxidizes  the  reduced  copper.  Oxygen  gas  can  therefore  escape  through 
the  potash  bulbs  only  when  all  that  is  oxidizable  in  the  tube  has  been 
oxidized. 

If,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of  combustion,  a  large  quantity  of  gas 
bas  in  this  way  passed  unabsorbed  through  the  potash  bulbs,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  bres^  off  the  point,  and  draw  air  through  the  combustion 
tube,  as  the  latter  contains  now  only  oxygen,  and  no  longer  carbonic  acid 
or  aqueous  vapor.  But  through  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  the 
potash  bulbs,  airf  must  be  drawn,  as  these  parts  of  the  apparatus  would 
otherwise  be  weighed  full  of  oxygen.         • 

Chlorate  of  potassa  decomposes  with  a  certain  degree  of  violence,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  perchlorate  of  potassa.  The  latter  salt,  prepared  by 
heating  the  former,  may  therefore  be  used  instead  of  it,  as  Bunsen  has 
proposed.     The  fused  and  still  hot  perchlorate  is  introduced  into  the 

*  Mayer  has  published  a  series  of  most  BucceBsfcfll  experiments  made  with  this 
excellent  method  (Annal  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  95,  204). 

f  Air  dried  and  freed  from  carbonio  add  answers  the  purpose  best. 
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&rttier  end  of  the  tube,  &  loose  plug  of  recently  ignited  asbestos  is  inserted, 
and  tlie  tube  then  filled  in  the  usual  way.  If  Bunsem's  mode  of  mixing 
{§  175)  is  ado])tsd,  perchlorate  muat  always  be  used  in  this  method  instead 
of  chlorate  of  potassa, 

Ab  the  dry  oxygen  gas  passing  through  the  potash  bulba  carries  away  a 
little  aqueous  vapor  from  the  salutioo  of  potassa,  it  is  advisable  to  connect 
the  exit  tube  of  the  bulbs  by  a  cork,  or  a  tube  of  vulcanized  india-rubber, 
with  a  small  tube  filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  the  bulbs  and  this  litile 
supplementary  tube  being  always  weighed  together. 

3.  Combustion  with  Oxide  of  Copper  and  Oxygen  Gas. 
§178. 

Many  chemists  deviate,  in  the  analysts  of  organic  bodies,  Irom  the 
methods  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  effect  the  combus- 
tion with  oxide  of  copper  and  oxygen  gas,  supplied  by  a  gasometer. 
Hess,  Dumas  and  Stas,  Erduann  and  Marchand,  WiiHLEB,  and  others, 
have  proposed  methods  based  upon  this  principle,  which  they  employ  not 
only  for  the  analysis  of  difficultly  combustible  bodies,  but  also  to  effect 
the  determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  oiganic  substances  in 
general. 

As  these  methods  require  a  gasometer  filled  with  oxygen,  also  certain 
arrangenients  to  dry  the  oxygen  conipletely,  and  to  free  it  from  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  evident  diat  the  apparatus  must  be  more  complicated  than  that 
of  V.  LiEfliQ,  or  BoNSEN.  The  application  of  these  methods  is  generally 
resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  number  of  ultimate  analyses  have  to  he  made 
in  Huccessioa ;  aiid  also  more  particularly  in  the  analysis  of  substances 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  do  not  admit  therefore  of  intimate 
mixture  with  the  oxide  of  copper. 

Hess,  and  Erdhanh  and  Marchand  use  spirit  of  wine  to  heat  the  com- 
bustion tube.     Fig.  113  represents  the  apparatus  employed  by  Hess.    Gas 


Fig.  lis. 

is  frequently  employed.      The   heating  may  also  be  very  conveniently 
effected  with  the  charcoal  combustion  furnace,  fig.  98,  p.  459. 

The  nature  of  the  fuel,  used  is  without  influence  on  the  operation, 
the  furnace  alone  being  altered;  the  accuracy  of  the  results  also  remains 
the  same  with  the  different  sources  of  heat  employed,  provided,  of  course. 
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that  the  heat  may  be  regulated  at  will  and  carrieil  to  a  proper  d(^;Tee  of 
intensity. 

n.  In  Hess's  apparatus  aa  is  a  trough  half  filled  with  spirit  of  wine, 
■which,  in  proportion  as  it  burns,  is  replaced  from  the  bottle  C,  tlirough  a, 
tube  opening  below  the  level  of  the  spirit  of  wine ;  bb  are  wick-holders 
made  of  tiri,  which  contain  broad  flat  wicks.  They  are  nearly  the  breadth 
of  the  ^tter  of  the  trough,  bo  that  they  may  be  moved  to  and  fro  in  it. 
ddare  screens,  to  confine  the  heat  and  promote  the  draught.  The  combustion 
tube,  cc,  liesinasmallgutter  of  sheet  iron,  upon  a  layer  of  calcined  magnesia. 

£  is  a  gasometer  with  oxygen  (§  66,  3)  ;  the  cock  e  ia  connected  by  a 
brass  tube  with  the  bulb  apparatus/,  which  contains  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  handle  of  the  cock  is  moved  by  means  of  a  long  lever,  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  adjustment  of  the  stream  of  gas.  The  brass  tube  ia 
laterally  connected  with  a  gasometer  containing  atmospheric  air ;  this  part 
of  the  apparatus  is  omitted  in  the  cut.  The  tube  g  contains  solid  hydrate 
of  potaasa;  it  is  better  to  have  two  or  three  of  such  tubes,  cc  represents 
the  combustion  tube,  which  is  about  BO  cm.  long,  and  open  at  both  ends. 
Thb  is  connected,  by  means  of  perforated  corks,  at  the  posterior  end  with 
the  potaasa  tube,  at  the  anterior  end  with  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  h  ; 
I  is  a  potash  apparatus ;  k  contains  solid  hydrate  of  potassa. 

Fig.  114  represents  a  very  judicious  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for 
cleaoing  the  oxygen  and  air.     a  contains  concentrated  solution  of  potassa. 


The  current  of  oxygen  or  of  air  is  regulated  in  the  moat  convenient  manner 
by  the  screw  cojnpreseion-cock,  A  or  c.  The  gas  pa.s8ing  out  at  rf  traversea 
the  three  U-tubca  in  succession  ;  e  Is  filled  with  granulated  soda-lime  ; 
/with  pumice  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  g  with  solid  hydj-ate  of 
potassa.  If  the  potassa  solution  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
cocks  b,  c,  and  h  be  closed  alier  use,  the  apparatus  will  retain  its  activity 
for  a  considerable  period. 

The  ignition  of  the  oxide  of  copper  ia  effected  in  the  tube.  To  «wom- 
plish  this,  a  tolerably  dense  stopper  of  copper  turnings  is  inserted  into  the 
anterior  end,  the  tube  being  then  filled  to  two-thirds  of  its  length  with 
oxide  of  copper;  the  posterior  orifice  is  then  joined  to  the  cleaning 
apparatus  interposed  lietween  the  gasometer  and  the  combustion  tube,  and 
the  lube  heated  to  gentle  redness  in  its  whole  length,  whilst  a  slow  cun^ent 
(f  atmoqiheric  ah  is  conducted  through  it.     Afler  complete  ignition  has 
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been  effected,  the  fire  u  extiagnished,  the  anterior  end  of  the  oombnadon 
tube,  which  has  up  to  this  time  remained  open,  is  c«naectfid  with  an 
unweighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  the  ignited  oxide  allowed  to  cool 
in  a  alow  stream  of  atmospheric  air.  When  the  tube  ie  cold,  it  ie  opened 
at  the  posterior  end,  the  Bubstunce  introduced  into  it  with  the  aid  of  a  long 
tube  (compare  §  175),  and  quicklj  mixed  with  the  oxide  by  means  of  an 
iron  wire  with  twisted  end  (see  fig.  112,  p.  468);  the  after-part  of  the  tube 
is  filled  to  within  about  12  cm.  with  ignited  oxide  of  copper,  cooled  in  the 
tube  or  tlask  shown  in  fig.  109,  p.  466 ;  a  few  gentle  tape  on  the  Uble  will 
■ntfice  to  shake  the  contents  down  a  little,  leaving  a  clear  paaeage  above. 
The  posterior  end  of  the  tube  is  then  again  connected  with  g,  and  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  combuHtion  tube  during 
the  cooling  exchanged  for  the  one  marked  A*,  which  is  accurately  weighed 
first,  and  to  which  the  weighed  apparatuses  t  and  ;!:  are  also  joined. 

The  cock,  e,  (of  the  oxygen  gasometer)  is  now  opened  a  bttle,  so  that 
the  gas  majr  pan  in  a  verj  dow  current  through  the  apparatus ;  the  cock 
is  then  suddenly  turned  off,  and  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  two  bulb 
apparatuses  watched  some  time  ;  if  no  change  takes  place  in  it,  this  it  a 
proof  that  all  the  joinings  are  air-tight.  Atler  this,  the  antorior  portjon  of 
the  tube  is  heated  to  redness,  as  far  as  the  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper 
extends;  the  same  is  then  done  with  the  farther  part  also,  as  &r  as  the 
layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper  extends,  the  corks  at  both  ends  of  the  tube 
being  protected  by  screens,  aa  well  as  also  the  part  containing  the  mixture. 
A  very  slow  current  of  oxygen  gas  is  transmitted  all  the  time  through  the 
apparatus. 


Fig.  US. 

The  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  mixture  is  then  also  heated,  proceed- 
ing slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  pari.  The  streani  of  oJtygea 
giis  is  gradually  increased,  hut  never  to  an  extent  to  allow  the  oxygen  W 
escape  through  the  potash  bulbs  i.     When  the  tube  in  its  whole  le^  i* 

*  Inateul  of  drTing  the  cork  which  coaTincta  &  with  the  oombmitioii  tub«^  Erdmuo 
Mnd  Marchmnd  cover  it  with  lead-roil,  in  the  following  muiner :  the  bottom  of  ths  [Mr- 
fof»(Bil  oork  ii  eovemd  with  »  rouud  pisce  of  lend-fuil  of  the  requiaiU  tiie,  ai  tin 
projeclJoK  border  prsuod  flrml;  againit  the  lidca  of  the  oork.  Tbe  foil  i«  then  (ueRxl 
»l  the  patt  where  it  oovon  the  perforation  of  the  cork,  by  tuniiog  the  ouro*  (ob 
of  the  chloride  of  cnloium  apparatus  cautioualy  into  the  latter  from  the  botliioi' 
Imllj,  the  tube  ii  withdnwn  and  turned  io  fVnm  the  top.  Id  thia  wa;  the  (obe  a 
paewd  through,  in  moet  oaMi,  uritbout  fordog  off  t^  lead-foiL 
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at  a  red  heat,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  cock  is  opened  a 
little  wider,  and  the  transmission  of  oxygen  continued,  until  at  last,  when 
the  reduced  oxide  of  copper  is  completely  reoxidized,  the  gas  begins 
to  escape  unabsorbed  through  the  potash  bulbs.  The  cock  of  the  oxygen 
gasometer  is  now  shut,  whilst  that  of  the  air  gasometer  is  opened  a  little ; 
the  combustion  tube,  &c.,  are  allowed  to  cool  in  a  slow  stream  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  the  potash  bulbs  with  the 
potassa  tube  joined  to  them,  are  then  weighed. 

A  very  great  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  this,  that  the  com- 
bustion tube,  after  the  termination  of  the  first,  is  quite  ready  for  a  second 
analysis. 

b.  The  combustion  of  most  substances 
may  be  effected  also  without  mixing  with 
oxide  of  copper,  by  introducing  the  sam- 
ple into  a  platinum,  copper,  or  porcelain 
boat  (fig.  116).    This  method  afEords  the  Fig.  116. 

advantage  of  enabling  the  operator  to  de- 
termine at  the  same  time  any  unconsumed  residue  (ash)  that  may  remain 
behind,  which  in  some  cases — ^in  the  analysis  of  coals,  for  instance — is  a 
great  convenience.     The  substance  is  weighed  in  the  boat,  inclosed  in  a 
corked  glass  tube. 

The  process  of  combustion  is  then  conducted  as  follows : — Introduce  into 
the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  a  plug  of  copper  turnings,  then  fill  the  tube 
with  oxide  of  copper,  leaving  about  20  cm.  free,  and  keep  the  oxide  in  its 
place  by  pushing  an  asbestos  plug  down  upon  it.  Heat  the  tube  now  to 
redness  in  the  combustion  furnace,  pass  a  current  of  air  through  it,  to 
remove  all  moisture,  connect  the  anterior  end  with  an  unweighed  chloride 
of  calcium  tube,  and  let  the  apparatus  cool ;  then  push  the  boat  containing 
the  sample  down  to  the  asbestos  plug,  and  connect  the  afler-part  of  the 
tube  widi  the  purifying  apparatus  interposed  between  the  gasometer  and 
the  combustion  tube,  the  fore  part  with  the  weighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
and  potash  bulbs  with  potassa  tube.  Heat  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  com-^ 
bustion  tube  to'  redness,  and  when  approaching  the  part  where  the  boat  is 
placed,  open  the  cock  of  the  oxygen  gasometer  a  little ;  when  the  heat  has 
reached  die  contents  of  the  boat,  proceed  with  proper  caution,  and  take 
care  to  pass  neither  too  little  nor  too  much  oxygen  through  the  tube. 
Increase  the  current  of  oxygen  a  little  at  last,  and  let  the  apparatus  finally 
cool  in  a  slow  current  of  atmospheric  air. 

With  this  method,  it  is  still  easier  than  with  a  to  use  the  combustion 
tube  for  a  second  analysis  immediately  after  the  first,  as  all  that  is 
required  for  the  purpose  is  to  insert  a  fresh  boat  with  another  sample  of 
substance,  to  replace  the  one  just  removed. 

This  method  has  been  employed  with  great  success  by  Wohler,  Piria, 
Hoffmann,  Strecker,  and  odiers,  and  also  in  my  own  laboratory. 

Piria*  recommends  the  following  modifications : — The  combustion  tube, 
which  is  80 — 84  cm.  long  and  15—16  mm.  wide,  is  coated  with  day  and 
then  covered  with  brass-foil.  It  then  lasts  8  or  12  combustions.  The 
anterior  three-foiurths  are  filled  with  granulated  oxide  of  copper,  then 
comes  a  coil  of  copper-foil,  to-  keep  the  oxide  in  its  place,  then  the  boat, 
and  finally  two  superficially  oxidized  coils  of  copper-foil.  In  making  the 
combustion  the  anterior  put  is  first  heated,  then  the  posterior,  and  last  of 
all  the  substance,  which  has  been  protected  firom  previous  heating  by 

*  Oimento.  v.  821  ;  Jahreeber.  v.  Kopp  u.  Will  1857,  578. 
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screens.  The  weighed  absorption  apparatuses  are  connected  with  an  aspirator 
with  interposition  of  a  protecting  potash  tube ;  the  aspirator  is  intended  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  through  tlie 
cork  joints  by  removing  the  pressure  of  gas  from  the  interior  of  the 
apparatus. 

Cloez's  method  will  be  given  by  itself,  §  1 92,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
described  in  a  connected  manner. 

y.   Volatile  Substances j  or  Bodies  undergoing  Alteration  at  100**  {losing 
Water,  for  instance). 

§   179. 

If  substances  of  this  kind  were  analysed  as  directed 
§  174,  a  portion  of  the  substance  or  some  water  would 
escape  upon  mixing  with  hot  oxide  of  copper  and  the 
application  of  the  exhausting  syringe  to  the  tube,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  with  hot  sand ;  the  results,  therefore, 
could  not  possibly  be  accurate.  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mixing  were  effected  in  the  same  way  with 
cold  oxide  of  copper,  the  mixture  would  absorb  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  water. 

The  process  is  therefore  conducted  either  according 
to  §  175,  or  as  directed  §  178.  Ignited  chromate  of 
lead,  cooled  in  a  closed  tube,  may  also  be  employed  as 
oxidizing  agent. 

As  regards  Cloez^^  method,  see  §  192. 

b.  Fluid  Bodies. 

a.   Volatile  liquids  (e.g.,  ethereal  oils,  alcohol,  &c.). 

§  180. 

1.  The  analysis  of  organic  volatile  fluids  requires  all 
the  objects  enumerated  in  §  174,  with  the  exception  of 
the  apparatus  for  weighing,  mixing,  and  exhausting. 
The  combustion  tube  should  be  somewhat  longer  than 
there  mentioned;  it  should  have  a  length  of  50  or  60  cm., 
according  as  the  substance  is  less  or  more  volatile.  The 
process  requires  besides,  a  filling  tube  or  flask,  as  de- 
^    scribed  in  §  175,  for  the  temporary  reception  of  the 

oxide  of  copper,  and  also  several  small  glass  bulbs  for  Fie.TlS. 
the  reception  of  the  liquid  to  be  analysed.     These  bulbs 
are  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  glass  tube,  about  30  cm.  long  and  about  8  mm.  wide,  is 
drawn  out  as  shown  in  fig.  117,  fused  off  at  d,  and  A  expanded 
into  a  bulb,  as  shown  in  fig.  118.  The  bulbed  part  is  then  cut 
off  at  /3.  Another  bulb  is  then  made  in  the  same  way,  and  a 
third  and  fourth,  &c.,  as  long  as  sufficient  length  of  tube  is  left  to 
secure  the  bulb  from  being  reached  by  the  moisture  of  the  mouth. 

Two  of  these  bulbs  are  accurately  weighed ;  they  are  then 
filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  analysed,  closed  by  fusion,  and  weighed 
again.     The  filling  is  effected  by  slightly  heating  the  bulb  over 
a   lamp  and  immersing  the  point  into  the  liquid  to  be  analysed, 
Fig.  117.  part  of  which  will  now,  upon  cooling,  enter  the  bulb.    li'  the 
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fluid  is  higtly  Tolatile,  the  portion  entering  tbe  stili  warm  buib  is  con- 
Terted  into  vapor,  which  expels  the  fluid  agaia ;  but  the  mometit  tbe 
vapor  is  recondensed,  the  bulb  fills  the  more  completely.     If  tbe  liquid 
is  of  a  leas  volatile  nature,   a  small  portion   only  will  ent«r  at  first ;   in 
euch  cases,  the  bulb  is  heated  again  to  convert  what  has  entered  into 
rapor,  and  the  point  is  then  again  immersed  into  tbe  fluid,  which  will 
now  readily  eater  and  fill  tbe  bulb.     The  excess  of  fiuid  is  ejected  irom 
the  neck  of  the  little  tube  by  a  sudden  jerk ;  the  point  of  tbe  capillary 
neck  is  then  sealed  in   the   blowpipe  flame.     The  combustion   tube  is 
now   prepared  for  the  process    by   introducing  into  it,   irom  the   filling- 
tube  or  flask  (f  175),  a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper  occupying  about  6  cm. 
in  length.     The  middle  of  the  neck   of  one  of  the  bulbs  is  slightly 
scratched  with  a  file,  the  pointed  end  is  quickly  broken  off,  and  the  bulb 
aod    end  are   dropt  into   the   combustion   tube   (see  fig.   119).     Another 
layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  about  6 — 9  cm.  long,  is  then 
filled  in,  and  the  other  bulb  inttroduced  in  the  same  manner 
aa  the  first.     The  tube  is  finally  nearly  filled  with  oxide  of 
nipper.     A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  suffice  to  clear 
a  free  passage  for  the  gases  evolved.      (It  is  advisable  to 
place  in  tbe  anterior  half  of  the  combustion   tube   small 
limipa  of  oxide  of  copper  [comp.  §  6t!,  1],  or  superficially 
oxidized  copper  turnings,  which  will  permit  the  fi-ee  pas- 
sage of  the  gases,   even  with  a   narrow  channel,   or   no 
cbamel  at  all ;   since  with  a  wide  channel,  there  is  the  risk 
of  vapors  passing  unconsumed  through  the  tube.) 

The  combustion  of  highly  volatile  substances  demands 
great  care,  and  requires  certuin  modifications  of  the  common 
method.  The  operation  commences  by  heating  to  redness 
the  anterior  half  of  the  tube,  which  is  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  screen,  or,  in  the  case  of  highly  volatile  sub- 
stances, by  two  screens ;  ignited  cliarcoal  is  then  placed 
behind  the  tube,  to  heat  the  tail  and  prevent  the  conden- 
sation of  vapor  in  that  part.  A  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal 
is  now  applied  to  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is  occupied  by 
the  6rBt  bulb  ;  this  causes  the  efflux  and  evaporation  of  the  *"'g.  119. 

contents  of  the  latter ;  the  vapor  passing  over  the  oxide  of 
topper  suffers  combustion,  and  thus  the  evolution  of  gas  commences,  which 
is  then  maintained  by  heating  very  gradually  the  first,  and  af\«T  this  tbe 
Kcond  bulb;  it  is  better  to  conduct  the  operation  teo  slowly  than  too 
quickly.  Sudden  heating  of  the  bulbs  would  at  once  cause  such  an  im- 
petuous rush  of  gas  as  to  eject  tbe  fiuid  from  the  potash  bulbs.  The 
tube  is  finally  in  its  entire  length  surrounded  with  ignited  charcoal, 
and  the  rest  of  the  operation  conducted  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  air 
drawn  through  the  apparatus  tastes  of  the  analysed  substance,  this  is  a 
mre  sign  that  complete  combustion  has  not  been  efiected. 

2.  In  the  combustion  of  liquids  of  high  bailing  point  and  abounding  in 
tarhon,  e.g.,  ethereal  oils,  unconsumed  carbon  is  apt  to  deposit  on  the 
TOmpletely  reduced  copper  near  the  substance ;  it  is'  therefore  advisable 
to  distribute  the  quantity  intended  for  analysis  {about  0-i  grm.)  in  H 
bulbs,  separated  from  each  other  in  the  tube  by  layers  of  oxide  of  copper. 

3.  In  the  combustion  of  less  volatile  hqiiids,  it  is  advisable  to  empty  the 
btilbs  of  their  contents  befijre  the  combustion  begins :  this  is  efiected  by 
cnanecdng  tbe  filled  tube  with  an  exhausting  syringe,  and  rarefying  the 
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air  in  the  tube  by  a  single  pull  of  the  handle ;  this  will  sufBce  to  expand 
the  air-bubble  in  each  bulb  sufficiently  to  eject  the  oily  liquid  from  it, 
which  is  then  absorbed  by  the  oxide  of  copper. 

4.  If  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  oxide  of  copper  may  not 
suffice  to  effect  the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  the  process  is  termi- 
nated in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  evolved  from  some  chlorate  or  perchlo- 
rate  of  potassa  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tube  (compare  §  177). 

5.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  ike  combustion  in  the  apparatus  described 
in  §  178  (in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas)  the  bulbs  must  be  drawn  out  to  a 
fine  long  point,  and  filled  almost  completely  with  the  fluid.  The  point  is 
then  sealed  in  the  blowpipe-fiame,  and  the  bulbs  are  transferred  in  that 
state  to  the  combustion  tube.  When  the  anterior  and  the  &rther  end  of 
the  tube  are  red-hot,  a  piece  of  ignited  charcoal  is  put  to  the  part  occupied 
by  the  first  bulb,  when  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  *will  cause  it  to  burst. 
When  the  contents  of  the  first  bulb  are  consumed,  the  second,  and  after 
this  the  third,  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  method  will  not  answer, 
however,  for  very  volatile  liquids,  as  e.^.,  ether,  on  account  of  the  explosion 
which  would  inevitably  take  place. 

6.  The  mode  of  effecting  the  combustion  of  volatile  fiuida  after  the 
method  of  Cloez,  will  be  described  §  192. 

fi.  Non-volatile  Lipids  {e.g.,  &tty  oils). 

§  181- 

The  combustion  of  non-volatile  liquids  is  effected  either,  1,  with  duro- 
mate  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  or  perchlorate  of  potassa ;  or, 
2,  in  the  apparatus  described  §  178. 

1.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  general  as  directed  §  176  or  §  177. 
The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  small  tube,  placed  for  that  purpose  in  a  tin 
foot  (see  fig.  120),  and  the  mixing  effected  as  follows : — Intro- 
duce into  the  combustion  tube  first  a  layer,  about  6  cm.  long,  of 
chromate  of  lead,  or  of  oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potassa; 
then  drop  in  the  small  cylinder  with  the  substance,  and  let  the 
oil  completely  nm  out  into  the  tube ;   make  it  spread  about  in 
various  directions,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  the  upper 
side  (intended  for  the  channel)  and  the  forepart,  to  the  extoat 
of  ^  or  ^  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  entirely  clean.     Fill  tbe 
Fig.  120.  tube  now  nearly  with  chromate  of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper— 
which  has  previously  been  cooled  in  the  filling  tube  or  flad:— 
taking  care  that  the  little  cylinder  which  contained  the  oil  be  completely 
filled  with  the  oxidizing  agent.     Place  the  tube  in  hot  sand,  whi<^  im- 
parting a  high  d^ree  of  fluidity  to  the  oil,  leads  to  the  perfect  absorption 
of  the  latter  by  the  oxidizing  agent;   apply  the  exhausting  ayiinge,  if 
necessary,  and  proceed  with  the  combustion  in  the  usual  way.    It  is 
advisable  to  select  a  tolerably  long  tube.     Chromate  of  lead  is  usually  to 
be  preferred.     If  it  is  used,  a  very  intense  heat,  sufficiently  strong  to 
fuse  the  contents  of  the  tube,  is  cautiously  applied  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
process. 

Solid  fats  or  waxy  substances  which,  not  being  reducible  to  powdety 
cannot  be  mixed  with  the  oxidizing  agent  in  the  usual  way,  are  treated  ij2 
a  similar  manner  to  &tty  oils.  They  are  fiised  in  a  small  weighed  glass 
boLt  (fig.  121),  made  of  a  tube  divided  lengthwise;  when  cold,  the Bttle 
boat  with  its  contents  is  weighed,  and  then  dropped  into  the  oombusdoa 
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tube,  which  has  been  previoualj  filled  to  the  extent  of  about  G  cm.  with 

diTomate  of  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of 

potana.     The  substance  in  then  Aised  by  the 

ij^Jicatioii  of  heat,  and  made  to  spread  about 

in  the  tube  in  tlie  same  maimer  as  is  done 

with  &tty  oils ;  the  rest  of  the  opemtion  also 

being  conducted  exactly  as  in  the  latter  case.  Tig'  131. 

If  i^romatA  of   lead  is  employed,   it  will  be 

(band  advantageous  to  add  some  bichromate  of  potasaa  (§  176). 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  of  &tty  substances  or  ofjier 
bodies  of  the  kind,  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  in  the  apparatus  described 
in  {  178,  the  subataace  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  copper  or  ptatjnum  boat, 
which  is  then  inserted  into  the  tube,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  latter 
filled  widi  oxide  of  capper,  as  directed  above.  The  combustion  must  he 
coodacted  with  great  care.  As  eooa  as  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  anterior 
ud  the  posterior  parte  of  the  tube  is  red  hot,  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  is 
put  to  the  part  occupied  by  the  little  boat.  The  volatile  products  generated  by 
the  drydiHtillationoftheBubstancebumat  the  expense  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 

When  it  is  perceived  that  the  sur&ce  layer  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is 
ndnced,  the  application  of  heat  to  the  substaace  is  suspended  for  a  time, 
aod  reenmed  only  after  the  reduced  copper  is  reoxidized  in  the  stream  of 
oxygen  gas.  Care  is  finally  taken  to  insure  the  complete  combustion  of 
the  carbon  remaining  in  the  boat. 

S.  Aa  r^ards  Cloez's  method,  see  {  192. 


Supphmtnt  to  A.,  ^  174—181. 

§  182. 

1.  Modified  Apparatus  fob  the  Absobptioh  of  Carbonic  Acid. 

0.  Manyalterationshavebeensuggeatedinv.LiEBia'spotaah bulbs.  Pasa- 
ingorer  the  varioDB  transformations  which  have  been  but  sparingly  adopted, 
I  will  describe  here  Gef.'kler's  potash  bulbs  only  (fig.  122).  This 
apparatus  requires  no   support,    the    gas 

pa^aee   tlirice    through    the  potash,    and  .  t, 

ejection  of  the  latter  is  almost  impossible ; 
hence  it  is  prelerred  by  many  chemista. 
The  filling  and  emptying  of  the  apparatus 
ire  matters  of  extreme  umplici^.  As 
regards  the  former,  a  is  immersed  in  the 
he,  and  suction  is  applied  at  i ;  aa  r^ards 
the  latter,  the  apparatus  is  inverted  and 
the  operator  blows  into  a,  if  necessary. 

b.  G.J.MuLDER'haarepIacedthepotash  ^-  ^^^■ 

bulbs  altogether  by  a  totally  different  ab- 

lotpdon  apparatus,  viz.,  by  the  apparatus  already  described,  p.  301.  The 
chloride  rf  calcium  tube  is  immediately  connected  with  the  system  of  tliree 
U-tnbes  (fig.  123).  a  contains  small  pieces  of  glaas,  6  to  10  drops  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  at  the  top  asbestos  plugs.  (  is  filled  to  J  with 
gnnolated  soda-lime  (say  20  grm.),  the  remaining  |  (in  the  2nd  limb) 

■  ZcJtsohrift  L  Mu\jt.  Cbam.  1,  3. 
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Fig.  128. 


contains  chloride  of  calcium  (say  3  grm.).     Lastly,  c  is  filled  with  lumps 
of  hydrate  of  potassa.    a  and  b  are  weighed  together,  c  serves  as  a  guard  to  b, 

and  is  not  weighed.     The  sulphuric 
acid  tube  serves  to  show  the  rate  of 
the   evolution    of   gas ;    it  contains 
enough    sulphuric    acid,   when   the 
lower  part  is  just  stopped  up.     If 
the  process  goes   on   properly,   the 
weight  of  the  tube  does  not  increase 
more  than  1  mgrm. ;  generally  the 
increment  is   unweighable.     If  the 
tube  is  closed  after  use  with  caout- 
chouc caps,  it  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  The  sulphuric  acid  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  over  other  fluids 
that  it  indicates  whether  the  combus- 
tion was  complete  or  not ;  for  in  the 
first  case  it  remains  colorlesis,  in  the 
second  it  becomes  brown  from  the 
escaping  hydrocarbons,  and  then  the  results  cannot  be  expected  to  be  per- 
fectly accurate.    The  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  the  soda-lime  tube 
is  as  rapid  as  it  is  complete ;  even  when  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  passing, 
with  ten  times  the  rapidity  usual  in  organic  analysis,  no  trace  of  the  acid 
makes  its  escape.     The  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  attended  with 
warming  of  the  soda- lime ;  if  any  water  evaporates  from  the  soda-lime,  it 
is  retained  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  second  limb.     The  corks  of 
the  absorption  tubes  are,  like  the  others,   coated  with  sealing-wax.     A 
filled  soda- lime  tube  weighs  about  40  grm.      The  first  time  it  is  used 
alone ;    the  second  time  the  same  tube  is  used,  but  as  a  precautionary 
measure  a  second  similarly  filled  and  separately  weighed  tube  is  placed  in 
front  of  it.     The  second  tube  rarely  increases  in  weight,  and  unless  it  does, 
the  first  tube  can  be  used  a  third  time — but  of  course  in  connexion  with 
the  second.     If  the  second  tube  has  gained  in  the  third  operation,  the 
first  tube  is  rejected  at  the  fourth  operation,  and  the  second  is  now  used 
alone,  &c.     If  afler  the  combustion  a  stream  of  oxygen  is  transmitted 
through  the  combustion  tube,  the  tubes  are  of  course  at  the  end  full  of 
oxygen.     If,  then,  care  be  taken  that  the  tubes  are  full  of  oxygen  before 
weighing,  the  trouble  of  the  final  transmission  of  air  may  be  saved.    For 
weighing,  Mulder  closes  the  ends  of  the  glass  tubes  with  caps  made  out 
of  india-rubber  tube. 

MuLDER*s  absorption  apparatus  is  peculiarly  suitable,  when  the  carbonic 
acid  is  mixed  with  another  gas.  It  insures  complete  absorption,  precludes 
the  evaporation  of  any  water,  and  offers  perfect  security  in  case  of  the 
sudden  occurrence  of  a  too  rapid  evolution  of  gas. 

2.  Direct  Estimation  of  Oxygen. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  oxygen  is,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  organic 
analysis,  determined  from  the  loss.  Formerly  a  method  of  direct  deter- 
mination was  unknown,  and  now,  although  we  are  indeed  acquainted  with 
such  methods,  they  are  only  used  exceptionally,  as  they  are  troublesome  to 
work,  and  only  yield  accujrate  results  when  great  caution  is  applied.  I  will 
first  describe  the  method  of  v.  Baumhauer,  which  was  the  first  proposed, 
and  then  the  recently  published  processes  of  Stroheter  and  Mauuen^. 
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d.  After  V.  Baumhauer.*     Mix  the  substance  with  oxide  of  copper,  and 
heat  in  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends.     Collect  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
water  in  the  usual  waj.     The  two  ends  of  the  apparatus  are  connected 
with  accurately  graduated  glass  tubes,  of  which  the  one  at  the  posterior 
end  is  filled  with  oxygen  gas.     At  the  termination  of  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, this  oxygen  gas  is  passed  over  the  ignited  oxide  of  copper  and 
reduced  copper,  by  which  means  the  reduced  metal  is  reoxidized.     Allow 
the  apparatus  to  cool,  read  off  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  two  graduated 
tubes  (as  has  been  done  also  before  the  process),  and  then  determine  the 
weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water.      Make  due  correction  for  the 
state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  then  deduct  the  volume  of  gaa 
found  in  the  two  tubes  afler  the  combustion,  from  the  volume  before  the 
process ;    the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
reduced  copper.     Deduct  now  this  difference  from  the  joint  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  formed ;  the  remainder  gives  thd 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  analysed  substance.     As  the  total  amount  of 
g:is  in  the  apparatus  cannot  be  accurately  known,  the  results  of  the  ope- 
ration can  only  be  expected  to  be  correct  if  the  pressure  and  temperature 
are  nearly  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment ; 
there  must  also  be  no  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the  tube.     BaumhAuer 
analysed  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  lead  by  this  method,  with  the  following 
most  satisfactory  results : — 

0-9895  grm.  oxalic  acid  gave  0*969  carbonic  acfd  and  0*203  water.  The 
total  volume  of  gas  in  the  apparatus,  duly  corrected,  was,  before  the  pro^ 
cess,  485*90  c.  c,  afler  the  process  360*33  c.  c.  Calculating  from  this 
the  percentage  composition  of  oxalic  acid,  we  have 


Calculated. 

Found, 

Carbon    .     . 

.     12     . 

.     26*66     . 

.     26*71 

Hydrogen    . 

1     . 

,     .       2*23     . 

.       2*28 

Oxygen  .     . 

.     32     . 

.     7111     , 

.     71-32 

45     .     .  10000     .     .  100*31 

The  analysis  of  oxalate  of  lead  gave  16*30  per  cent  of  oxygen,  instead 
of  16*26,  as  theoretically  calculated. 

b.  After  MAimEN6.t  Replace  the  oxide  of  copper  by  litharge  mixed 
with  \  phosphate  of  lime,  to  prevent  fusion.  Carbonic  acid  and  water 
are  thus  obtained  as  in  the  ordinary  process,  and  also  metallic  lead.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  latter  as  a  button,  the  contents  of  the  tube  are,  afler 
the  combustion,  mixed  with  about  the  double  quantity  of  pure  litharge, 
transferred  to  a  crucible,  covered  with  a  layer  of  pure  litharge  and  fused. 
The  button  obtained  is  finally  cleaned  and  weighed.  The  oxygen  of  the 
substance  is  found  by  subtracting  the  oxygen,  corresponding  to  the  lead 
obtained,  from  the  sum  of  that  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

c.  After  Stromeyer.J  This  proceds  depends  on  the  determination  of 
the  metallic  copper,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  suboxide  of  copper,  formed  in 
the  combustion.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with  a  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  better,  of  sesquisulphate  of  iron  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  formed  is  measured  with  per- 

*  ADnal.  d.  Gbero.  u.  Pbarm.  90,  228. 
t  Compt  rend.  55,  482  ;  Ze.tachrift  f.  analyt.  Cbem.  1,  487. 
.    t  Anoal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.,  117,  247. 
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manganate.  Cu  +  Fe,  Cl,  =  Cu  Cl  +  2  Fe  CI  or  Cu,  0  +  Fe,  C1,  +  HC1 
=  2  Cu  CI  +  HO  +  2  Fe  CI.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  no  matter 
whether  the  oxide  of  copper  is  reduced  to  metal  or  suboxide,  for  each 
equivalent  of  oxygen  given  up,  we  obtain  2  Fe  O. 

We  find  the  oxygen  in  the  substance  by  adding  the  oxygen  contained  in 
the  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  subtracting  1  eq.  oxygen  for  every  2  eq. 
protoxide  of  iron  from  the  sum.     As  the  oxide  of  copper  employed  must 
be  free  from  suboxide,  it  is  prepared  frx)m  the  basic  carbonate  of  copper 
by  heating  in  a  flask  (not  in  a  crucible).      The  oxide  thus  prepared  is  less 
adapted  for  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  determination,  as  the  carbonic  acid 
and  the  aqueous  vapor  are  evolved  with  great  rapidity.     Stroxetes  there- 
fore recommends,  that  the  determination  of  the  oxygen  should  not  be  com- 
bined with  the  determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  should  be 
performed  on  a  separate  portion  of  substance.     As  the  above  oxide  of 
Oopper  is  very  reducible,  much  less  of  it  is  required  than  of  the  coarse 
oxide.     Organic  bodies  which  contain  enough  oxygen  to  form  water  with 
the  hydrogen,  require  about  three  times  as  much  oxide  as  the  theoretical 
quantity,  and  bodies  which  contain  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  require  four 
times  as  much.    To  be  quite  safe,  however,  we  always  take  still  more  dian 
this  amount.      The  oxide  of  copper  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  dry 
carbonate  of  soda.     This  mixture  agglomerates  on  ignition,  and  thus  the 
last  particles  of  carbon  are  burnt.     The  sulphur  in  organic  bodies  bums 
with  this  mixture  to  sulphate  of  soda — chlorine  yields  chloride  of  sodiiun ; 
and  here  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  oxygen  of  the  soda  is  expelled, 
and  goes  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water.     In  the  case  of  nitrogenous 
bodies  the  method  does  not  answer  so  well — ^nitro-compounds  yielded  too 
much  reduced  copper,  because  oxides  of  nitrogen  escaped ;    with  other 
nitrogenous  bodies,  however,  the  results  were  approximate. 

Mix  the  substance  with  the  mixture  of  oxide  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  a 
smooth  dish  with  a  small  spoon,  fiU  in  the  mixture  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
funnel,  and  add  as  much  oxide  of  copper  again.  The  latter  is  granulated 
Uke  gunpowder,  by  making  it  to  a  proper  consistence  with  -^  carbonate  of 
soda  and  water,  passing  through  a  sieve  of  perforated  metal  plate  with  holes  of 
one  line  diameter,  drying,  and  then  sifting  off  the  dust.  The  combustion 
tube  is  connected  by  means  of  a  cork  or  caoutchouc  tube  with  a  glass  tube 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  Ailer  giving  the  tube  a  few  gentle  taps  it  is 
heated  as  usual,  slowly  proceeding  from  the  front  to  the  back.  When  the 
whole  tube  is  red-hot,  the  opening  of  the  small  glass  tube  is  sealed,  and  the 
combustion  tube  is  allowed  to  cool.  Transfer  the  contents  of  the  tube~ 
with  the  pieces  of  the  glass  tube,  if  it  cannot  be  done  without — to  a  digest- 
ing flask ;  the  menstruum  used  is  a  solution  of  sesquisulphate  of  iron  con- 
taining 8  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  free  from  protoxide  of  iron  and 
nitric  acid.  Take  double  the  necessary  quantity  (reckoned  from  tlie 
oxygen  determined  as  usual  from  the  loss,  which  determination  is  here 
controlled),  and  add  a  little  more  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (prepared  from  the 
distilled  acid)  than  is  necessary  to  saturate  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  to 
dissolve  the  oxide  of  copper.  The  digesting  fiask  is  provided  with  a 
MoHR^s  caoutchouc  valve — ^if  the  operator  does  not  prefer  to  pass  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid — and  heat  is  cautiously  applied,  till  the  whole  of  the 
copper  is  dissolved.  If,  in  consequence  of  too  violent  heating,  red  specks 
remain  on  the  glass,  afler  cooling,  pour  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  into  a 
litre  flask,  heat  the  fragments  of  the  tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  the  solution  to  the  other. 
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Dilute  with  water.  If  the  solution  does  not  possess  the  color  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  but  is  yellowish  green,  sulphuric  acid  is  wanting,  and  must 
therefore  be  added.  Finallj,  fill  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  mix  and  take 
\  litre  for  the  volumetric  experiment.  This  must  be  again  diluted  with  ^ 
Htre  of  water.  In  order  to  be  able  to  correct  the  error  which  arises  from 
the  iact  that  a  fluid  containing  sulphate  of  copper  and  sesquisulphate  of ' 
iron  requires  more  permanganate  to  color  it  than  water,  dissolve  \  of  the 
oxide  of  copper  employed  (die  fine  and  the  granulated)  in  dilate  sulphuric 
acid,  add  ^  of  the  above-mentioned  solution  of  sesquisulphate  of  iron, 
make  tip  to  ^  litre  and  then  add  the  above  permanganate, — diluted  ten-fold 
for  this  purpose — ^to  distinct  redness.  The  test-analyses  communicated  by 
the  author  of  the  process  are  very  satis&ctory.* 

B.  Analysis  op  Compounds  consisting  op  Carbon,  Hydrogen, 

Oxygen  and  Nitrogen. 

The  principle  of  the  analysis  of  such  compoimds  is  in  general  this :  in 
one  partwn  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  are  determined  as  carbonic  acid 
and  water  respectively ;  in  another  portion,  the  nitrogen  is  determined 
either  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  as  chloride  of  ammonium  and  bichloride  of 
platinum,  or  by  neutralizing  the  ammonia  formed  from  the  nitrogen;  the 
oxygen  is  calculated  firom  the  loss. 

As  the  presence  of  nitrogen  exercises  a  certain  influence  upon  the 
estimation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we  have  here  to  consider  not  only  the 
method  of  determining  the  nitrogen,  but  also  the  modifications  which  the 
presence  of  the  nitrogen  renders  necessary  in  the  usual  method  of  deter- 
mining the  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

a.  Determination  op  the  Carbon  and  Hyi>rogen  in  Nitrogenous 

Substances. 

§  188. 

1.  When  nitrogenous  substances  are  ignited  with  oxide  of  copper  or 
^th  chromate  of  lead,  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  present  escapes  in  the 
gaseous  form,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor ;  whilst 
another  portion,  minute  indeed,  still,  in  bodies  aboundiug  in  oxygen,  not 
quite  insignificant,  is  converted  into  nitric  oxide  gas,  which  is  subsequently 
transformed  wholly  or  partially  into  nitrous  acid  by  the  air  in  the  apparatus. 
The  application  of  the  methods  described  in  $§  174,  &c,,  in  the  analysis  of 
nitrogenous  substances  would  accordingly  give  too  much  carbon ;  since  the 
potash  bulbs  would  retain,  besides  the  carbonic  acid,  also  the  nitrous  acid 
formed  and  a  portion  of  the  nitric  oxide  (which  in  the  presence  of  potassa 

*  To  render  the  matter  plain  I  will  cite  the  details  of  an  actual  analysis,  as  follows : — 
0*202  gnn.  cane  Bvgar  mixed  with  8  grm.  CuO  and  1'5  NaO,  CO,  and  8*0  grm. 
granulated  oxide  of  copper  placed  in  fix>nt.  DissoWed  in  50  c.  o.  of  solution  of  sesqui- 
Bujphate  of  iron  k  8  per  oent.  Fe,  O^  and  8  c.  c.  distilled  oil  of  vitriol,  and  dilated 
to  1  litre.  250  c.  c.  thereof,  dilated  to  500  c.  a,  required  in  2  experiments  48*6  c.  c. 
of  a  permanganate  solution,  of  which  17*8  c.  o.  »  1  grm.  double  sulphate  of  iron  and 
ammonia  or  6*020408  oxygen,  and  of  which  0*9  o.  c.  were  required  for  reddening  a 
Bolation  of  0*75  fine  and  0*75  grm.  granulated  CuO  in  dilute  sulphvuic  acid,  mixed 
with  12*5  e.  o.  solution  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron  and  water  to  |  litre.  Subtract  this 
0*9  from  48*6,  the  remainder  is  47*7,  which,  when  multiplied  by  i,  gives  190*8  = 
0-225071  0.  This  makes  for  1  at  cane  sug^  (C„  H^  Oj,)  190*5  0  instead  of  192 
(21  at),  which  are  Actually  reqoirbd. 

II.  I  I 
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decomposes  slowly  into  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  oxide).      This  defect  may 
be  remedied,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  exclusive  use  of  oxide  of  copper  as 
oxidizing  agent,  by  the  most  intimate  mixture  of  the  substance  with  the 
oxide,  and  by  slow  combustion ;   and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  selectiD^  a 
combustion  tube  about  12 — 15  cm.  longer  than  those  commonly  employed, 
filling  this  in  the  usual  way,  but  finishing  with  a  loose  layer,  about  9 — 12 
cm.  long,  of  clean  fine  copper  turnings  (§  66,  5).*     The  process  is  com- 
menced by  heating  these  copper  turnings  to  redness,  in  which  state  they 
are  maintained  during  the  whole  course  of  the  operation.     These  are  the 
only  modifications  required  to  adapt  the  methods  above  described,  for  the 
analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances.      The  use  of  the  metallic  copper 
depends  upon  its  property  of  decomposing,  when  in  a  state  of  intense 
ignition,  all  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  oxygen,  with  which  it  combines, 
and  into  pure  nitrogen  gas.     As  the  metal  exercises  this  action  only  when 
in  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tube  in  that  state  throughout  the  process.     As  metallic  copper 
recently  reduced  retains  hydrogen  gas,  and,  when  kept  for  some  time, 
aqueous  vapor  condensed  on  the  surface,  the  copper  turnings  intended  for 
the  process  must  be  introduced  into  the  tube  hot  as  they  come  firom  the 
drying  closet  (which   is  heated  to   100°).     v.  Liebig  recommends  to 
compress  the  hot  turnings  in  a  tube  into  a  cylindrical  form,  to  fiuolitate 
their  rapid  introduction  into  the  combustion  tube. 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  bum  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed in  §  178,  the  combustion  tube  should  be  about  80  cm.  long,  and 
the  anterior  part  of  it  filled  with  a  layer  1 5 — 18  cm.  long,  of  clean  copper 
turnings.  C^ire  must  be  taken  to  keep  at  least  the  anterior  half  of  the 
turnings  from  oxidizing  both  during  the  ignition  in  the  current  of  air  and 
during  the  actual  process  of  combustion.  When  the  operation  is  ter- 
minated, and  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  copper  is  visibly  progressing, 
the  oxygen  is  turned  off,  and  the  cock  of  the  air  gasometer  opened  a  little 
instead,  to  let  the  tube,  cool  in  a  slow  stream  of  atmospheric  air. 

3.  Cloez's  mode  of  burning  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  nitrogenous 
bodies,  will  be  found  described  in  §  192. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  in  Organic  Compounds. 

As  already  indicated,  two  essentially  different  methods  are  in  use  for 
effecting  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds ;  viz., 
the  nitrogen  is  either  separated  in  the  pure  form  and  its  volume  mea- 
sured, or  it  is  converted  into  ammonia,  and  this  is  determined  either  as 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  by  neutralization. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  from  the  Volume, 

The  many  methods  that  have  been  recommended  to  effect  this  purpose, 
may  all  be  brought  under  two  general  heads ;  viz.,  1st,  methods  having 
for  their  object  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  a 
weighed  pmidon  of  the  substance ;  and  2nd,  methods  determining  simply 
the  relative  proportion  between  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  nitr^^n  gas 
evolved,  firom  which  the  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  is  then  calculated ;  these 
latter  methods  require  therefore,  of  course,  that  the  amount  of  carbon 

*  The  copper  tamitigs  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  metallic  powder  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  with  hydrc^n,  as  this  obstinately  retains  hydrogen,  and  con- 
sequently decomposes  appreciable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  with  formation  of  csr- 
bonic  oxide.    SchrOtter,  JLautemann,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  77,  816. 
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contained  in  the  slibstance  should  be  preriously  known.  The  methods 
haaed  upon  the  former  principle  are  denominated  absolute  or  quantitative^ 
those  baaed  upon  the  latter  are  called  relative  or  qualitative,  I  select  here 
those  of  each  daas  which  are  most  readiljr  performed  and  give  the  most 
accurate  results. 

1.  Relative  Detebuination  of  Nitrogen  by  Yoluhe. 

§  184. 

aa.  T.  Liebig's  Method.* 

The  method  is  suitable  only  for  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  a 
not  too  inconsiderable  amount  of  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
carbon.     See  also  the  end  of  this  paragraph. 

The  process  requires  6  or  8  accmratelj  graduated  tubes  of  strong  glass, 
each  ahout  30  cm.  long  and  15  mm.  in  diameter ;  also  a  tall  cylinder  of 
strong  glass,  widened  at  the  top  (see  fig.  125). 

The  combustion  tube  should  be  60  cm.  long  and  sealed  behind :  oxide 
of  copper  sufficient  to  form  a  layer  of  6  cm.  in  length,  is  first  introduced 
into  the  &rther  end,  about  0*5  grm.f  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  sub- 
stance is  then  most  intimately  mixed  with  a  portion  of  oxide  of  copper 
sufficient  to  fill  the  combustion  tube  about  half.  This  mixture  is  intro- 
duced into  the  tube  and  followed  by  another  layer  of  oxide  of  copper ;  the 
rest  of  the  tube — a  part  at  least  12  cm.  long — is  then  filled  with  copper 
tomings.  The  combustion  tube  so  prepared  is  connected  with  the  delivery 
tube,  and  placed  in  the  furnace ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  is  then  sur- 
rounded with  red-hot  charcoal,  the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture  being 
protected  by  a  screen  which  is  shiiled  back  3  cm.  each  time,  as  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  is  gradually  advanced  in  the  usual  way  towards  this  part. 
When  about  one-fourth  of  the  mixture  is  decomposed,  and  the  atmospheric 
air  is  thus  almost  completely  expelled  from  the  tube  by  the  products  of  the 
combustion,  one  of  the  graduated  tubes,  filled  with  mercury ,|  is  inverted 
over  the  mouth  of  the  bent  delivery-tube,  which  opens  under  mercury, 
and  allowed  to  fill  with  gas  to  about  | ;  it  is  then  lifted  out  of  the  mer- 
curial trough,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  mercivy  fiows  out ;  if,  upon  looking 
through  the  tube  lengthwise,  the  operator  perceives  not  the  slightest  red 
coloration  of  the  gaseous  contents,  he  may  feel  convinced  that 'the  gases 
contain  no  admixture  of  nitric  oxide.  (To  acquire  the  positive  certainty 
that  there  is  no  nitric  oxide  in  any  of  the  tubes,  this  must  be  repeated  at 
the  middle  and  end  of  the  operation.)  After  this  preliminary  experiment, 
the  graduated  tubes  are  filled  one  after  another  (see  fig.  124),  whilst  the 


Fig.  124. 

heating  is  continued  slowly  and  uniformly.     This  operation  requires  a 

*  Uebififs  Handbook  of  Organic  Analysis,  edited  by  A  W.  Hofoumn,  page  61. 

t  The  weight  need  not  be  more  accurately  known  in  this  process. 
t  The  best  way  of  filling  a  tube  completely  with  mercury,  so  as  to  prevent  any  air- 
bobbles  remaining  in  it^  is  to  pour  in  the  mercury  through  a  funnel-tube  reaching 
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Fig.  125. 


stand  with  places  for  six  or  eight  tubes.*'  In  de&iikof  socli  an  appantos 
an  assistant  must  bold  the  fiUed  tubes  until  they  are  required  for  mea- 
suring ;  care  must  be  taken  to  mar^  the  order  in  which  they  were  filled. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube  must  be  kept  at  a  J^right  red  heat 
throughout  the  operation. 

When  all  the  tubes  are  filled,  the  gaseous  mixture  in  them  is  determined 
in  the  following  manner,  one  tube  being  t^en  after  another : — ^The  tube 
is  completely  immersed  for  some  time  in  the  mercury  with  which  the 

cylinder  (fig.  125)  is  filled;   by  this  means   perfect  uni- 
formity of  temperature  between  the  gas  and  the  mercury  is 
established.     After  this,  the  tube  is  raised  until  the  mer- 
cury inside  and  outside  is  on  an  exact  level ;  the  volume 
is  then  read  off  and  noted  (see  §  13).     A  small  quantity  of 
solution  of  potassa  is  now  made  to  pass  into  the  tube  from 
the  pipette  fi,  which  is  nearly  filled  with  this  liquid ;  this 
is  effected  by  blowing  cautiously  into  the   pipette.     The 
latter  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  absorption  of  ^e  carbonic 
acid  by  the  solution  of  potassa  promoted  by  moving  the 
firmly  held  tube  up  and  down  in  the  mercury,  pressing  its 
mouUi  firmly  against  the  side  of  the  cylinder  ;  the  tube  is 
ultimately  once  more  completely  immersed,   raised  again 
until  the  mercury  inside  and  outside  is  on  an  exact  level, 
and  the  volume  then  read  off.     (The  pressuriQ  which  the 
small  column   of   solution  of  potassa  exercises  may  be 
altogether  disregarded.)     The  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  determined  by  subtracting  the  quantity  found  in  the 
second  measuring  (the  nitrogen  gas)  from  that  noted  in  the  first  (nitrpgen 
gas  +  carbonic  acid  gas). 

'  When  the  contents  of  the  first  tube  have  thus  been  determined,  the 
mercury  is  cleaned  by  washing  first  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  pure  water,  and  drying  with  blotting-paper ; 
the  contents  of  the  second  tube  are  then  determine  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on  to  the  last. 

The  results  of  the  several  tubes  are  generally  foimd  pretty  uniform ;  in 
numy  cases,  however,  where  the  nitrogenous  substance  is,  previous  to  com- 
plete combustion,  resolved  into  products  of  different  d^ees  of  volatility, 
the  several  tubes  show  notable  differences  in  the  respective  results.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  mean  is  taken  as  correct,  and  this  may  be  considered  ' 
the  more  accurate  and  reliable,  the  less  the  respective  results  of  the  several 
tubes  diverge  froxa  it.  If,  however,  the  tubes  first  filled  give  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  those  filled  after,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  air  was  not  completely  expelled  when  the  first  tubes  were 
filled ;  and  in  that  case  their  contents  are  not  taken  into  account. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  nitrogen  gas  expresses 
directly,  and  without  further  calculation,  the  proportion  which  the  equira- 
lents  of  the  carbon  bear  to  those  of  the  nitrogen :  since  1  eq.  carbon  combines 
with  2  eq.  oxygen,  leaving  the  volume  pf  &e  latter  element  unaltered,  and 

down  to  the  bottom  of  the  graduated  tabe,  then  close  the  aperture  with  the  fiDgcr, 
iiiTert  tbe  tube,  and  make  the  minute  babblee  of  air  adhering  to  the  ndes  gniwij 
unite  with  the  lai^g^e  bubble  at  the  top.  The  tube  is  then  turned  upright,  and  filM 
up  with  mercury. 

*  A  stand  of  this  kind  will  be  found  described  and  figured  in  Das  chemische  LsIk^ 
ratorinm  zu  Giessen,  von  J.  P.  Hofmann,  Heidelbei^,  1842. 
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givmg  accordingly  2  Yolames  of  carbonic  acid ; — and  1  eq.  nitrogen  gives 
equally  2  Tolumes  of  nitrogen  gas. 

Suppose  we  have  found  the  proportion  which  the  carbonic  acid  bears 
to  the  nitrogen  gas  to  be  4  :  1,  the  analysed  compound  contains,  in 
that  case,  to  4  eq.  carbon  =  4  x  6  =  24,  1  eq.  nitrogen  =14.  If,  there- 
fore, we  have  found  26  parts  of  carbon  in  100  parts  of  the  analysed  sub- 
stance, the  latter  contains  15*17  parts  of  nitrogen ;  since  24  :  14 ::  26  :  a?; 
*=1617. 

There  is  one  irremediable  source  of  error  inherent  in  this  method,  viz., 
it  is  inkpossible  to  remove  the  air  completely  from  the  tube,  and  thus  the 
resulting  number  for  the  nitrogen  is  somewhat  too  high.  Notwithstanding 
this  defect,  however,  the  method  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt  concerning  the 
correct  ratio,  if  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  considerable ;  thus,  for  instance, 
if  the  proportion  found  is  1  :  4*1,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  1  :  4  is  the 
actual  proportion.  But  if  the  relative  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  is  small, 
this  delect  vitiates  the  results ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  method 
is  not  suitable  for  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  less  than  1  eq. 
nitrogen  to  8  eq.  carbon. 

hb.  Bunsen's  Method.*  jj_  ^ 

The  method  gives  more  accurate  results,  but  costs 
•more   time   and   trouble,  and  demands  greater   skill 
than  €ui. 

In  the  first  place  select  a  tube  of  strong,  difficultly 
fusible  glass,  about  ^S  cm.  long,  and  2  cm.  wide ;  draw 
this  out  at  one  end  as  shown  in  fig.  126,  ^,  then  narrow 
the  part  marked  a,  as  shown  in  fig.  126,  B.  This  latter 
manipulation  is  necessary  to  give  the  tube  the  requisite 
power  of  resistance  against  the  internal  pressure  exerted 

upon  it  by  the  gas  evolved  during  the  process  of  ignition,    ^.j^  a, ] 

The  drawn-out  part  must,  moreover,  all>ogether  remain 
stout. 

Clean  the  tube,  then  introduce  into  it  an  intimate 
mixture  of  about  5  grm.  of  loose  ignited  oxide  of  copper  Fig.  126. 

with  3—5  centigrm.  of  the  substance  (which,  however, 
need  not  be  accurately  weighed),  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  clean 
copper  turnings  (§  66,  5).  Draw  out  the  other  end  at  a  distance  of  17 — 
20  cm.  from  ^e  narrowed  part,  in  the  same  way  as  above.  Volatile  liquid 
bodies  are  introduced  into  the  tube,  best  in  a  capillary  tube,  sealed  at  one 
or  both  ends. 

Connect  the  tube  now,  as  shown  in  fig.  127,  at  one  end  with  a  globe,  B, 
half  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  from  A 
is  dried,  at  the  other  end  with  an  exhausting  syringe,  with  the  cock,  p, 
open,  to  let  the  hydrogen  gas  escape. 

When  the  hydrogen  gas  has  passed  through  the  apparatus  long  enough 
to  insure  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  air,  turn  off  the  cock  />,  open  Ay 
compress  c,  by  a  clamp,  draw  up  the  piston  of  the  exhausting  syringe  with 
a  quick  motion,  and  then  immediately  turn  off  the  cock  a.  This  serves  to 
rarefy  the  hydrogen  gas  in  the  tube,  and  you  may  now  fuse  off  the  latter 
at  dy  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  without  risk  of  swelling.  Now  exhaust  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  then  fuse  off  the  tube  also  at  b. 

*  See  Kolbe's  paper  on  the  snbject  in  the  Handwdrterbaoh  der  Chemie,  Sapple- 
mente  znr  ersten  AxjAsnge,  S.  200. 
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If  the  tube  80  prepared  were  exposed  to  a  red  beat  in  the  nanal  way, 
the  presaure  exerted  upon  it  from  within  by  the  evolved  gas  would  in- 


-*■ 


T 


evitably  expand  it;  to 
eheet  iron  (fig.  128). 


Fig.  lar. 
oid  this,  it  IB  enclosed  L 


a  mould  made  of  stiODg 


Fig.  12S. 

The  two  parts  fit  accurately  upon  each  other,  enclosing  a  cyliDdrical 
cavity,  30  cm.  long,  and  5—6  cm.  in  diameter.  They  are  both  filled  with 
a  past«  of  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  a  handAil  of  cow-hair  cut  snuU ; 
the  combustion  tube  is  pressed  into  the  one  half,  in  the  middle,  utd 
as  soon  as  the  paste  is  bc^uning  to  set,  the  other  half  pressed  down  upon 
it,  and  the  mould  closed  by  small  iron  wedges  (see  fig.  129). 


Fig.  12S. 

re  10  or  12  holes  in  the  bulging  part  of  each  half  to  give  &M 
e  aqueous  vapors,  &q. 
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After  the  plaster  has  thoroughly  set,  heat  the  mould  in  a  suitable  fur- 
nace, alowljy  to  dull  redness.  As  soon  as  the  smell  of  burnt  hair  diminishes, 
and  the  mould,  entirely  surroimded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  is  at  a  bright 
red  heat,  cover  the  coak  with  ashes,  and  continue  heating  in  this  way  for 
another  half  hour.  After  cooling,  take  the  tube  out  of  the  mould  with 
proper  care  ;  it  should  look  dull  and  opaque,  and  show  a  blistered  surface, 
as  a  proof  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  softened  in  the  process.  If  too 
large  a  quantity  of  substance  has  been  used,  or  the  heat  carried  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  intensity,  the  tube  will  occasionally  present  an  expansion 
in  some  part.  Break  off  the  point  under  mercury,  so  as  to  receive  the 
gaHeous  contents  in  a  graduated  tube  filled  with  mercury  (§  12),  into 
which  a  drop  of  water  has  beea  introduced  (§  16).  This  serves  to  satu- 
rate the  moist  gas  with  aqueous  vapor.  Though  it  is  not  necessary  to 
transfer  the  whole  of  the  gas  from  the  combustion  tube  to  the  graduated 
tube,  still  it  is  advisable  to  subject  as  large  a  volume  of  gas  as  possible  to 
the  subsequent  analyses. 

Note  now  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  and  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  graduated  tube ;  then  introduce  a  mois- 
tened ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  fused  on  to  an  iron  or  platinum  wire, 
which  will  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  Dry  the  residual  nitrogen  gas 
by  introducing  a  second  unmoistened  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  then 
measure.  Reduce'  the  volumes  to  the  same  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  to  the  state  of  dryness;  this  wiU  give  you  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  volumes  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  nitrogen,  and  accord- 
ingly also  that  of  the  equivalents  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  analysed 
substance. 

cc.  Maschand's  Method,*  modified  by  GoTTLiBB.t 

Draw  the  posterior  end  of  a  long  combustion  tube  out  to  an  open  point ; 
introduce  first  an  asbestos  plug,  then  the  mixture  of  0*1 — 0*12  grm.  of  the 
substance  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper,  then  a  layer  of  pure 
o^de  of  copper,  6  cm.  long,  a  layer  of  copper  turnings,  12 — 14  cm.  long, 
and  lastly,  a  layer  6  cm.  long,  of  coarsely  powdered  fiised  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. Connect  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  with  a  delivery  tube  bent  at 
a  right  angle,  the  descending  limb  of  which  is  80  cm.  long,  and  transmit 
dried  hydrogen  gas  for  two  hours  through  the  drawn-out  point ;  towards 
the  end  of  tie  operation  the  delivery  tube  must  dip  under  the  mercury  in 
the  trough.  Seal  the  tube  now  at  the  posterior  end,  heat  the  pure  oxide 
of  copper  (the  oxygen  of  which  will  combine  with  the  hydrogen,  thus 
creating  a  vacuum),  invert  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  a  graduated 
tube  fiUed  with  mercury,  and  then  proceed  to  combustion.  The  process 
will  give  90 — 100  c.  c.  of  gas,  of  which  about  half  may  be  used  for  analysis, 
the  remainder  to  test,for  nitric  oxide  gas.  GtOTTLIEB  obtained  very  satis- 
factory results  by  this  method.  | 

dd.  SiMPSONJI  effects  the  combustion  with  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper 
and  oxide  of  mercury.     For  particulars  see  the  original  memoir. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  41,  177.  t  AnnaL  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.  78,  241. 

X  Heintz's  abmlute  method  of  determinitig  nitrogen  b  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple (Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  55,  229). 

II  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  95,  64. 
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2.  Absolute  Determination  of  Nitbogen  bt  Volume. 

§  185. 

aa,  Dumas'  Method. 

This  method  may  be  employed  in  the  an^ysis  of  all  organic  compounds 
containing  nitrogen.  It  requires  a  graduated  glass  cylinder  of  about 
200  c.  c.  capacity,  with  a  ground-glass  plate  to  coyer  it. 

The  combustion  tube  should  be  about  70  or  80  cm.  long,  and  sealed  at 
the  posterior  end  by  fusion,  in  the  manner  of  a  test-tube.  Introduce  into 
it  a  layer  of  pure  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda,  12 — 15  cm.  long,  then  a  layer 
of  'oxide  of  copper,  4  cm.  long ;  after  this  the  intimate  mixture  of  an 
accurately  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  (0*3 — 0-6  grm.,  or,  in 
the  case  of  compounds  poor  in  nitrogen,  a  somewhat  larger  quantity),  with 
oxide  of  copper,  then  the  oxide  which  has  served  to  rinse  the  mortar,  fol- 
lowed by  a  layer  of  pure  oxide,  and  lastly,  a  layer  of  copper  turnings, 
about  15  cm.  long.*  Make  a  channel  along  the  top  of  the  tube  by  gentle 
tapping.  Connect  the  tube  with  the  bent  delivery  tube  c  /(%•  130),  and 
place  in  the  furnace.     Heat  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube  (to  the  extent  of 


Fig.  130. 

about  6  cm.)  gradually  to  redness,  protecting  the  other  parts  by  a  screen. 
The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  the  heat,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved  drives  the  air  in  the  tube  before  it,  thus  efiecting  its  expulsion. 
When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  immerae  the  end 
of  the  bent  delivery  tube  under  mercury,  invert  over  it  a  test  tube 
filled  with  solution  of  potassa,  and  advance  the  red-hot  pieces  of  cliarcoal 
a  little  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube.  If  the  gas  bubbles  entering 
the  cylinder  are  completely  absorbed  by  the  solution  of  potassa,  this  is  a 
.  proof  that  the  air  is  thoroughly  expelled  from  the  tube ;  the  actual  com- 
bustion may  therefore  now  be  at  once  commenced.  But  should  this  not 
be  the  case,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  must  be  continued  until  the 
desired  point  is  attained.  Invert  the  graduated  cyj^bider,  filled  |  witJi 
.  mercury,  ^  with  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  over  the  end  of  the  de- 
livery tube,  with  the  aid  of  the  ground-glass  plate,t  and  proceed  with  the 

*  Melsens  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  60,  115)  recommends  tabes  of  a  length  of 
1*10  to  1*25  metre,  which  he  fills  as  follows  : — Bicarbonate  of  soda,  10  cm.  ;  coarse 
oxide  of  copper,  20  cm. ;  the  substance,  triturated  with  fine  oxide,  then  mixed  with 
coarser  oxide  of  copper,  80  cm. ;  coarse  oxide,  30  cm. ;  metallic  copper,  20  cm« 

f  The  following  is  the  best  way  of  filling  the  cylinder  and  inverting  it  orer  the 
opening  of  the  bent  delivery  tube : — ^The  mercury  is  introduced  first,  and  the  air-bubbles 
which  adhere  to  the  walls  of  (he  vessel  are  removed  in  the  usual  way.  Tlie  solation 
of  potassa  is  then  poured  in,  leaving  the  top  of  the  cylinder  free,  to  the  extent  of 
about  2  hues ;  this  is  cautiously  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  pare  water,  and  the  greoud- 
glass  plate  slided  over  it.  The  cylinder  is  now  inverted,  and  the  opening  placed  under 
the  mercury  in  the  trough  ;  the  glass  plate  is  then  withdrawn  from  under  (be  cylinder. 
In  this  manner  the  operation  may  be  performed  easily,  and  without  soiling  the  fingen 
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eombnstion  in  the  usaal  way,  heating  first  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  to 
rednesB,  and  adyancing  gradually  towards  the  iarther  end.  In  the  last 
stage  of  the  process,  the  other  half  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  decom- 
posed, and  thus  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  gas  which  still  remains  in  the 
tube  is  forced  into  the  cylinder.  Wait  now  until  the  YOlmne  of  the  gas 
in  the  cylinder  no  longer  decreases,  even  upon  shaking  the  latter  (conse- 
quently,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  absorbed),  then 
place  the  cylinder  in  a  large  and  deep  glass  ressel  filled  with  water,  the 
transport  firom  the  mercurial  trough  to  this  vessel  being  efiected  by  keeping 
the  aperture  closed  with  a  small  dish  filled  with  mercury.  The  merciuy 
and  the  solution  of  potassa  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  replaced  by  water. 
Immerse  the  cylinder,  then  raise  it  again  until  the  water  is  inside  and  out- 
side on  an  exact  level ;  read  ofi^  the  volume  of  the  gas,  and  mark  the 
temperature  of  the  water  and  the  state  of  the  barometer ;  calculate  the 
weight  of  the  nitrogen  gas  from  its  volume,  after  reduction  to  the  normal 
temperature  and  pressure,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  tension  of  the  aqueous 
vapor  (comp.  "  Calculation  of  Analyses").  The  results  are  generally 
somewhat  too  high,  viz.,  by  about  0*2 — 0*5  per  oent. ;  this  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that,  even  long-continued  transmission  of  carbonic  acid 
through  the  tube  fidls  to  expel  every  trace  of  atmospheric  air  adhering  to 
the  oxide  of  co|^r. 

It  is  highly  advisable,  before  making  any  nitrogen  determinations  with 
this  method,  to  subject  a  non-nitrogenous  substance,  e.^.,  sugar,  to  the 
same  process.  The  analyst  thereby  acquaints  himself  with  the  extent  of 
the  error  to  which  he  wiU  be  exposed.  In  such  an  experiment  the  quantity 
of  unabsorbed  gas  should  not  exceed  1  or  I^  c.  c. 

To  insure  complete  combustion  of  difficultly  combustible  bodies 
Streceer*  recommends  the  addition  of  arsenious  acid  in  powder  to  the 
oxide  of  copper  with  which  the  substance  is  to  be  mixed ;  the  arsenious 
acid  is  volatilized  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  the  fumes  burning  the  whole 
of  the  carbon  like  a  current  of  oxygen.  The  arsenious  acid  sublimes  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  arsenic  remains  in  the  copper. 

bb.  Simpson's  Method.! 

The  principle  of  this  method,  whi6h  is  well  suited  for  the  analysis  of 
all  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  gives  accurate  results  also  in  the  case  of  diffi- 
cultly combustible  organic  compounds,  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which 
DuuAS*  method  (ad)  is  based ;  but  the  process  differs  in  some  essential 
points.  The  carbonic  acid  which  serves  to  expel  the  air  from  the  tube  is 
evolved  from  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese;  the  combustion  is 
effected  at  the  expense  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  mercury  with  oxide  of 
copper ;  the  free  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  by  copper  in  a  state  of  ignition  ; 
the  gaseous  mixture  is  received  in  a  peculiar  apparatus,  in  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  removed  by  solution  of  potassa,  the  nitrogen  gas  being  then 
transferred  to  a  graduated  tube,  and  finally  measured  over  mercury. 

Select  a  strong  combustion  tube,  about  80  cm.  long,  and  seal  one  end  in 
the  blowpipe  fiame.  Then  introduce  a  mixture  of  12  grm.  of  carbonate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese,  dried  at  100°,  and  2  grm.  oxide  of  mercury.  J 

^th  the  solution  of  potass.'v.  Stromeyer  reoommends  mixing  the  oxide  of  copper  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  the 
oominenceroent  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  117,  250). 

Handworterbuch  der  Cheroie,  2  Aufl.  I.  878.     t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  95,  74. 
t  The  oxide  of  mercury  insures  the  nonrormation  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which 
^%ht  otherwise  be  prodaced  from  accidental  presence  of  organic  matter. 
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Puflh  down  a  plug  of  recently  ignited  asbestos,  leaving  an  inch  dear  space 
between  it  and  the  mixture,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  a  sufficient!  j 
wide  free  passage  for  the  evolyed  gas  when  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  Then  introduce  1  grm.  of  oxide  of  mercury.  Mix  the 
accurately  weighed  substance  (about  0*5  or  0*6  grm.)  with  45  times  l^e 
weight  of  a  previously  prepared  and^dried  mixture  of  4  parts  of  recently 
ignited  oxide  of  copper  and  5  parts  of  oxide  of  mercury,  and  transfer  the 
mixture,  without  loss,  to  the  combustion  tube,  rinsing  the  mortar  wil^ 
some  pure  oxide  of  copper  and  some  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  transferring  the  rinsings  also  to  the  combustion  tube. 
Push  down  another  asbestos  plug,  whidb  should  be  distant  about  30  cm. 
from  the  first,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  free  passage  of  ample  width  should 
be  left  clear  above  the  mixture,  when  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position  ;  and  also  that  the  plug  is  partly  intended  to  clear  the  part  of  the 
tube  through  which  it  passes,  of  the  particles  of  the  mixture  adhering  to 
the  sides.  Introduce  now  a  layer,  6 — 9  cm.  long,  of  pure  oxide  of  copper, 
then  a  third  asbestos  plug,  and  finally  a  layer,  20 — 24  cm.  long,  of 
metallic  copper  (prepared  by  reducing  granular  oxide  of  copper  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen — or  better  still,  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  oxide,  comp.  p.  482).* 
Draw  out  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube,  and  coimect  it,  by  means  of  a 
small  caoutchouc  tube,  with  a  delivery  tube,  bent  below  at  a  right  angle, 
which  dips  in  the  mercurial  trough. 

Place  the  tube  in  the  combustion-frimace,  after  having,  by  a  few  gentle 
taps,  cleared  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  frt>m  end  to  end.  Now 
prepare  the  apparatus  for  the  reception  of  the  gaseous  mixture  (fig.  131). 

This  should  be  strongly  made,  and  hold  about 
200  c.  c. ;  the  upper  part  should  have  an  outer  diameter 
of  7 — 8  mm.  Push  a  strong  vulcanized  india-rubber 
tube,  5  cm.  long,  over  the  point,  leaving  about  3  cm.  of 
tubing  projecting  beyond;  tie  securely  with  silk  cord, 
insert  into  the  projecting  end  a  solid  glass  rod,  ground  at 
both  ends,  15  nmi.  long,  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
india-rubber  tube,  and  push  thia  down  until  it  touches 
the  point  of  the  vessel ;  then  insert  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  caoutchouc  tube  still  left  free,  a  very  narrow  gas- 
delivery  tube  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  glass  rod ; 
tie  this  also  securely,  and  then  tie  silk  cord  round  the 
Fiff.  181.  portion  occupied  by  the  glass  rod.  This  .is  intended  to 
close  the  vessel  air-tight.  Ascertain  whether  you  have 
fully  succeeded  in  this,  by  placing  the  vessel,  partly  filled  with  mercury, 
in  the  trough,  and  observing  whether  the  mercury  will  fidl.  If  this  ex- 
periment shows  the  joinings  to  be  perfectly  air-tight,  fill  the  apparatus  to 
the  top  with  mercury  and  16 — 17  c.  c.  of  concentrated  solution  of  potassa, 
replace  it  in  the  trough,  and  secure  it  in  the  manner  shown  in  ^.  132. 

Separate  the  posterior  half  of  the  layer  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  by  a  screen,  heat  the  separated  portion  a  few  minutes  with 
red-hot  charcoal,  until  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  has  expelled  the  air 
from  this  part  of  the  tube  ;  then  remove  the  charcoal,  and  heat  by  degrees 
the  other  half  of  the  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  before  the 
screen,  to  redness,  as  well  as  also  the  copper  and  oxide  of  copper  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tube,  protecting  by  screens  the  portion  occupied  by 

*  As  regards  the  modifications  in  the  process  of  filling,  in  the  analysis  of  liqiuds,  I 
refer  to  the  original  paper  (op.  cU,  p.  88). 
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tbe  mixture.     As  sooa  as  tlie  evolution  of  carbonic  &cid  ceaae*,  insert  the 
end  of  the  gas  deliTeiy  tube,  without  lifting  it  above  the  mercury,  under 


Vig.  132. 
which  it  has  been  kept  submerged  from  the  banning,  into  the  orifice  of 
the  gas  apparatus ;  then  heat  the  mixture,  proceeding  slowly  from  the 
anterior  to  the  farther  end.  The  forepartof  the  tube  and  the  ptu:t  occupied 
bj  the  exhausted  portion  of  the  manganese  salt  must  both  be  kept  in  a 
stale  of  ignition  during  the  whole  process  of  combustion. 
When  complete  combustion  of  the  mixture  has  beeo  effected,  decompose 
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also  the  manganese  salt  behind  the  screen ;  the  carbonic  acid  evolyed  will 
force  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  gas  into  the  receiver.  As  soon  as  the  gas 
babbles  are  completely  absorbed  by  the  potassa  solution,  the  gas  deliverj 
tube  may  be  removed. 

To  transfer  the  nitrogen  collected  in  the  apparatus  to  a  graduated  tube 
for  measuring,  insert  a  tube  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  131,  by  means  of  a 
•well-fitting  perforated  cork,  under  the  mercury,  into  the  tubulure  of  the 
gas  vessel,  taking  care  to  moisten  the  cork  previously  with  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury,  to  guard  against  the  possible  introduction  of  air  into 
the  gas  vessel.  Pour  mercury  into  the  tube  until  it  reaches  a  considerably 
higher  level  than  in  the  gas  vessel,  and  allow  the  whole  to  stand  fer  two 
hours,  to  give  time  for  the  complete  absorption  of  the  carbonic  add. 

Meanwhile  fill  the  graduated  tube,  for  measuring  the  nitrogen  gas,  with 
mercury,  having  previously  introduced  a  drop  of  water,  and  invert  it  m 
the  trough. 

latroduoe  the  point  of  the  delivery  tube  connected  with  the  gas  vessel 
under  the  opening  of  the  measuring  tube,  take  off  the  eilk  cord  tied  round 
the  portion .  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  occupied  by  the  glass  rod,  and  potfr 
mercury  into  the  upright  tube  (see  fig.  138). 

When  the  gas  has  in  this  manner  been  almost  completely  forced  over 
into  the  measuring  tube,  add  the  mercury  only  drop  by  drop,  untii  the 
potassa  just  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  gas  delivery  tube.  By 
this  course  of  proceeding,  exactly  as  much  nitrogen  gas  is  kept  out  of  the 
measuring  tube,  as  air  had  at  first  entered  (from  the  delivery  tube).  Care 
must  be  taken  in  pouring  in  the  mercury,  that  no  air  is  carried  with  it ; 
to  this  end,  the  upright  tube  should  firom  the  first  be  kept  pretty  full,  and 
the  glass  rod  in  the  caoutchouc  tube  be  selected  of  sufiicient  thickness  to 
oppose  consideral^e  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  gas.  Note  the  state  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer,  measure  the  moist  gas,  and  calculate  the 
weight  firom  the  volume.  Simpson  obtained  very  satis&ctory  results  by 
this  method,  in  the  analysis  of  alkaloids,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of 
ammonium. 

j3.  Determination  of  Nitrogen  hy  conversion  into  Ammonia^ 
Vabrentbapp  and  Will's  Method. 

§186. 

• 

'This  method  may  be  applied  to  all  nitrogenous  compounds,  except 
those  containing  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid,  hjrponitric 
acid,  <&c.  It  is  based  upon  the  same  principle>as  the  method  of  eKamining 
organic  bodies  for  nitrogen  (§  172,  1,  a),  viz.,  upon  the  loiroumstance  that, 
when  nitrogenous  bodies  are  ignited  with  the  hydrate  of  an  alkali,  the 
water  of  hydration  of  the  latter  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  forming  with 
the  carbon  of  the  organic  body  «arbonic  acid,  which  then  combines  with 
the  alkali,  whilst  the  hydrogen  at  the  mom«it  of  its  -liberalion  comhines 
with  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  praaent  to  ammonia. 

In  the  case  of  substances  abounding  in  nitrogen,  Buoh  lA  uric  acid, 
mellon,  &c.,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  not  at  once  converted  into 
ammonia  in  this  process ;  a  portion  of  it  combining  with  part  of  the 
carbon  of  the  organic  matter  to  cyanogen,  which  then  combines,  either  in 
that  form  with  the  alkali  metal,  or  in  form  of  cyanic  acid  with  the  alkah. 
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Direct  experiments  have  proved,  however,  thai  even  in  such  cases  -the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  rdtiniatelj  obtained  as  ammonia^  if  the  hydrated 
alkali  is  present  in  excess,  and  the  heat  applied  sufficiently  intense. 

As  in  all  organic  nitrogenous  compounds  the  carbon  preponderates  over 
^e  nitrogen,  the  oxidation  of  the  former^  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  will 
inTariablj  liberate  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  more  than  sufficient  to  convert 
Uie  whole  of  the  nitrc^en  present  into  ammonia ;  for  instance, 

C,N  +  4  H  0=5  C  0,  +  N  H,  +  H. 

The  exoess  of  the  liberated  hydrogen  escapes  either  in  the  free  state,  or 
in  oombination  with  the  not  yet  oxidized  carbon,  according  to  the  relative 
proportiona  of  the  two  elements  and  the  temperature,  as  marsh  gas, 
olefiant  gas,  or  vapqor  of  readily  condenaible  hydrocarbons,  which  gases 
Berve  in  &  certain,  measure  to  dilute  the  ammonia.  As  a  certain  dilu- 
tion of  that  product  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  operation,  I  will 
here  at  once  state  that  substances  rich  in  nitrogen  should  be  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  some  non-nitrogenous  body — sugar,  for  instance — so  that 
thfire  may  be  no  deficiency  of  diluent  gas. 

The  ammonia  is  determined  by  receiving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  con- 
verting  the  chloride  of  ammonium  formed  into  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  ammonium,  which  is  then  either  weighed  at  once,  or  ignited, 
and  weighed  as  metallic  platinum.     Many  nitrogenous  organic  compounds 
give  upon  ignition  with  soda-lime  no  ammonia,  but  yield  other  nitrogenous 
Tolatile  bases  free  from  oxygen ;  thus  indigo  blue  yields  aniline ;  narootine,  . 
morphia,  quinine,  and  cinchona  yield  new  volatile  bases.    All  these  volatile 
bases  have,  like  ammonia,  the  property   of  forming  double  salts  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  bichloride  of  platinum.     Now,  it  wotdd  be  commit- 
tmg  a  serious  blmider  to  take  these  double  salts  for  ammonio-bichloride  of 
platinum,  weigh  them,  and  calculate  the  nitrogen  from  the  weight  found.  . 
By  igniting  them,  and  calculating  the  nitrogen  from  the  residuary  metallic  ' 
platinum,  all  error  is  avoided,  as  these  bases,  like  ammonia,  contain  in  the 
platinum  salts  to  each  eq.  platinum  1  eq.  nitrogen  (LiEBia).     The  other  ' 
parts  of  the  practical  process  (the  collection  and  determination  of  the 
ammonia)  require  no  theoretical  explanation. 

€ta.  Requisites, 

1.  The  objects  enumerated  §  174,  for  weighing  and  mixing  the  sub- 
stance. 

2.  A  CoKBUSTiON-TUBE  of  the  kind  described  §  174,  3 ;  length  about 
40  cm.,  width  about  12  mm.     The  combustion  is  effected  in  an  ordinary  ' 
combustion  furnace  (§  174,  16). 

3.  SoDA-LiME. — (§  66,  4.).    It  is  advisable  to  gently  heat  in  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  dish,  a  quantity  of  the  soda-lime  sufficient  to  fill  the  combus- 
lion  tube,  so  as  to  have  it  perfectly  dry  for  the  process  of  combustion.     In  . 
the  analysis  of  non- volatile  substances,  the  best  way  is  to  use  the  soda- 
lime  while  still  warm. 

4.  Asbestos. — ^A  small  portion  of  this  substance  is  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible  previous  to  use. 

5.  ^  Vabbentrapp  AifD  Will's  Bxtlb-'ABEAbatos. — This  may  be  ob-  - 
tained  from  the  shops.  Fig.  134  shows  its  form.  It  is  filled  with  . 
hydrochloric  acid  of  113  sp.  gr.  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  drawing,  ; 
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either  by  dipping  &e  point  into  the  acid,  and  applying  suction  to  d^  or 
by  means  of  a  pipette. 


Tig.  IS*. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  receding  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  com- 
bustion tube,  Abemdt  and  Khof  have  suggested  the  form  indicated  fig.  135. 
6.  A  soft,  well-perforated  Com,  which  fits  the  com- 
~^^  buBtion  tube  tur-tight,  and  in  which  the  tube  if  of  the 

>^  /     bulb  apparatus  fits  closely. 

\^         /         7.  A  Suction-tube  filled  with  hydrate  of  potana, 
C^     ^^      ^°^  closed  at  the  anterior  end  with  a  perforated  cwk, 
^%y  _  y^      through  which  the  point  of  the  bulb  apparatus  passes. 
^^^^  The  reagents,  &o.,  required  for  the  ulterior  treat- 

Fig.  1SE.  ment  of  the  fluid  obtained  in  the  proceag  of  combue- 

tion,  are  omitted  here,  as  it  ia  not  neceesary  to  hare 
them  ready  at  the  beginniiig  of  the  operation. 
J6.  The  Procwa. 
The  combualdon  tube  is  half  filled  with  soda-lime,  which  u  then  gra- 
dually trauBferred  to  the  perfectly  dry,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  substance 
permits,  rather  warm  mortar,  where  it  is  most  intimately  mixed  with  the 
weighed  substance  (comp.  §  1 74),  forcible  pressure  being  careMly  aroided ; 
a  layer  of  soda-lime,  occupying  about  8  cm.,  is  now  introduced  into  the 
r  part  of  the  combuB^on  tube,  and  the  mixture  fiUed-in  after ;  the 


latter, 


which  will  occupy  about  20  cm.,  is  followed  by  a  layer  of  about 
5  cm.  of  aoda-lime,  whitdi  has  been  used  to  rinse  the  mortai,  and  this  again 
by  a  layer  of  12  cm.  of  pure  soda-lime,  leaving  thus  about  4  cm.  of  the 
tube  clear.  The  tube  is  then  closed  with  a  loose  plug  of  asbestos,  and  a 
fi^ee  posssge  for  the  evolved  gases  formed  by  a  few  gentle  taps ;  it  ia  then 
connected  with  the  bulb  apparatus  by  means  of  the  perforated  cork,  and 
finally  placed  in  the  combustion  fiimace  (see  fig.  134). 

To  ascertain  whether  the  apparatus  cloaes  air-tight,  some  air  is  expelled 
by  holding  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  to  the  bulb  a,  and  the  apparatus 
observed,  to  see  whether  the  liquid  will,  npon  cooling,  permanently  aeeume 
a  higher  position  in  a  than  in  the  other  limb.  The  tube  is  then  gradually 
nUTOunded  with  ignited  charcoal,  commencing  at  the  anterior  part,  and 
prc^eaaing  slowly  towards  the  t^,  the  operation  being  conducted  exactly 
as  in  an  ordinary  combustion  (^  174).  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  tbe 
anterior  part  of  the  tube  tolerably  hot  throughout  the  process,  since  this 
will  almost  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  the  presence 
of  which  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  inconvenient.  The  asbestos 
should  be  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  guard  against  its  retaining  water,  and 
with  this,  ammonia.  The  combustion  should  be  conducted  so  as  to 
maintain  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  evolution  of  gas ;  there  is  no  fea  of 
any  ammonia  escaping  imabsorbed,  even  if  the  evolutitm  is  rather  brisk ; 
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bat  the  operator  must  constantly  be  on  liis  guard  against  the  receding  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  inevitably  takes  place  the  yery  moment  the 
eTolntion  of  gas  ceases,  and  this,  in  some  instances,  with  such  impetuosity 
as  to  force  ^e  acid  into  the  combustion  tube,  which  of  course  spoils  the 
whole  analysis.  When  operating  upon  compounds  abounding  in  nitrogen, 
even  the  greatest  care  in  conducting  the  process  would  prove  unavailing 
against  the  powerful  affinity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  almost  pure 
aaimoniacal  gas  in  the  tube.  This  difficulty  may  be  readily  met,  however, 
bj  mixing  with  the  substance  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  which  will  give 
rise  to  the  evolution  of  more  permanent  gases  diluting  the  ammonia. 

When  the  tube  is  ignited  in  its  whole  length,  and  the.  evolution  of  gas 
has  totally  ceased,*  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  is  broken  o£P,  and 
air  to  the  extent  of  several  times  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  tube  is 
sacked  through  the  apparatus,  to  force  all  the  rest  of  the  ammonia  into 
the  hydrochloric  acid ;  to  guard  against  the  inhalation  of  acid  fumes,  the 
saction  tube  is  filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  a  small  aspirator  is 
uaed.'l' 

Liquid  nitrogenous  compounds  are  weighed  in  small  sealed  glass  bulbs, 
and  die  process  is  conducted  as  directed  §  180,  with  this  difference,  that 
8oda-hme  is  substituted  for  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  advisable  to  employ 
tubes  of  greater  length  for  the  combustion  of  Hquids  than  are  required  for 
solid  bodies.  The  best  method  of  conducting  the  operation,  is  to  heat  first 
about  one-third  of  the  tube  at  the  anterior  end,  and  then  to  force  the  liquid 
from  the  bulbs  into  the  tube  by  heating  the  hinder  end  of  the  latter ;  the 
expelled  liquid  will  thus  become  diffused  in  the  central  part  of  the  tube, 
without  being  decomposed.  By  a  progressive  application  of  heat,  proceeding 
slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  end,  a  steady  and  uniform  evolu- 
tion of  gas  may  be  easily  maintained. 

When  the  combustion  is  terminated,  the  bulb  apparatus  is  emptied, 
through  the  opening  at  the  point,,  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  rinsed 
with  water  until  the  rinsings  cease  to  manifest  acid  reaction.  If  liquid 
hydrocarbons  have  been  formed,  the  fluid  is  passed  through  a  mois- 
tened filter  to  separate  them.  Solution  of  pure  bichloride  of  platinum  j: 
in  excess,  is  added  to  the  fluid,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  a  water-bath ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
2  volumes  of  strong  alcohol  and  1  volume  of  ether.  If  the  fluid  acquires 
a  bright  yellow  color,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  quantity 
of  bichloride  of  platinum  added  was  sufficient ;  if  not,  a  fresh  portion 
(best  in  alcoholic  solution)   must  be  added.  H      The  residuary  double 

*  This  is  indicated  by  the  white  color  which  the  mixtare  reassameB  when  all  the 
carbon  deposited  on  the  surface  is  oxidized. 

t  The  saction  may  be  altogether  avoided  by  adopting  Bonis'  proposal,  and  placing 
a  layer  of  oxalate  of  lime,  dried  at  HO**,  in  the  hind  part  of  the  tabe. 

X  If  the  bichloride  of  platinum  contains  an  admixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  or 
chloride  of  ammoniam,  an  excess  of  nitrogen  is  the  result ;  if  it  contains  an  admixture 
of  nitric  add,  this  will,  during  the  evaporation,  cause  the  formation  of  chlorine  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  ammonia,  and  accordingly  too  little 
nitrogen  will  be  obtained.  It  is  therefore  always  necessary  to  ascertain  the  purity  of 
the  bichloride  of  platinum. 

H  As  the  doubla  salts  of  platinum  with  some  of  the  yolatile  bases  produced  in  the 
decomposition  of  many  nitrogenous  organic  substances  (see  above),  are  more  readily 
lolable  in  alcohol  than  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  ether  mixed  only  with  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol  is  used  as  washing  fluid,  instead  of  the  ordinary  ndxtui-e  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  such  double  salts  of  platinum  are  present 
(A.  W.  Hofinann). 
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salt  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  finally  collected 
upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  the  above-mentioned  mixture  of  alcohcd 
and  ether,  dried,  and  weighed  (oomp.  §  99,  2).  The  dried  filter  is  weighed 
best  between  two  close-fitting  watch-glasses  held  together  by  a  clasp.  The 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammtonium  so  obtained  is  not 
invariably  of  a  fine  yellow  color,  but  sometimes  of  a  darker  or  brownish 
yellow.  This  is  the  case  more  especially  with  difficultly  combustible  sub- 
stances abounding  in  carbon,  as  it  is  less  easy  in  such  cases  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  fiuid  hydrocarbons  which  blacken  the  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  process  of  evaporation.  Direct  experiments  have  proved,  however,  that 
this  coloration  does  not  perceptibly  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The 
purity  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  may  be 
ascertained  by  reducing.it  to  metallic  platinum,  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  §  99,  2. 

The  results  are  very  accurate ;  usually  somewhat  too  low  rather  than 
too  high  (about  0*1 — to  0*2  per  cent.).  This  may  be  owing  to  traces  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  escaping  condensation  in  the  absorption  apparatus, 
and  being  carried  ofi*  with  the  permanent  gases;*  or  to  the  combustion 
being  incomplete,  nitrogenous  products  of  decomposition  being  evolved 
which  are  not  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  platinum ;  or,  finally,  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  tube  being  too  strongly  heated,  whereby  a  portion  of  ihe  ammonia 
is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that 
when,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  second  source  of  error,  you  provide  a 
longer  layer  of  granulated  soda-lime  (as  E.  Mulder  has  proposed)  you 
increase  the  liability  to  error  fi:om  the  last  source  (W.  KNOPf).  If  the 
results  are  too  hi^h,  this  is  usually  owing  to  impurity  of  the  bichloride  of 
platinum. 

y.  P^liqot's  Modification  of  Y arbentrafp  and  Will's  Method. 

§  187. 

The  essential  part  of  this  modification  consists  in  this,  that  the  ammonia 
generated  in  the  process  of  combustion  with  soda-lime,  is  received  in  a 
measured  quanti^  of  standard  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid ;  the  amount  of 
firee  acid  remaining  is  then  determined  by  neutralizing  with  standard  solu- 
tion of  soda,  and  the  amoimt  of  the  acid  saturated  by  the  ammonia,  and 
accordingly  also  the-  quantity  of  the  latter  found  from  the  difEerenoe 
(comp.  §  99,  8). 

The  most  convenient  way  is  to  use  the  normal  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid, 
(§  215).  10  c.  c.  of  this,  containing  0'63  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  or 
0*49  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  corresponding  accordingly  to  0*17  of 
ammonia,  or  0'14  of  nitrogen,  will'  generally  suffice  for  the  analysis  of 
0*5  grm.  of  a  substance  containing  1(> — ^20  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

The  acid  may  be  placed  in  tibe  bulbs,  fig.  134  or  135.  In  this  case 
the  fiuid  is  accurately  measured  off  into  a  beaker,  as  much  as  possible  is 
sucked  up  into  the  bulbs,  and  the  point  is  rinsed ;  after  the  combustion  the 
acid  is  emptied  into  the  same  beaker,  the  bulbs  are  rinsed,  and  the  liquid 
is  then  neutralized.  However,  the  receiver,  fig.  136,  is  more  suited  to 
the  purpose.      The  tube  a — ^previously  provided  with  the  caoutchouc 

*  On  this  aocount  Malder  replaces  the  so-called  nitrogen-balbe  by  a  U-tabe  con- 
taining broken  pieces  of  glass  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

t  Chenu  CentralbL  1860,  iL 
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Stopper  b — ^is  first  connected  by  the  aid  of  a  good  cork  with  the  combustion 
tabe,  and  then  the  U-tube  c — ^having  been  charged  with  the  proper  quantity 
of  acid  from  a  Mohr*s  burette — is  added.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  combustion,  when  air  has  been  drawn 
dirough  the  apparatus,  the  tube  a  is  rinsed  into  the 
apparatus  c,  some  tincture  of  litmus  added,  and  solu- 
tion of  soda  run  into  the  tube  from  a  second  burette, 
until  the  acid  is  almost  blue.  Now  pour  the  contents  of 
the  apparatus  into  a  beaker,  rinse  with  water,  and  complete 
the  neutralization.  With  this  receiver  neither  receding 
nor  spirting  is  possible.  By  not  poiuing  out  the  fiuid  till 
the  point  of  saturation  is  nearly  attained,  you  require  less 
water  for  rinsing  the  tube.  The  solution  of  soda  must 
be  perfectly  free  from  carbonic  acid.  I  prefer  diluting 
it,  so  that  about  3  c.  c.  of  it  saturate  1  c.  c.  of  the  acid. 
This  method  is  particularly  weU  suited  for  technical 
and  agriculturo-chemical  investigations.     With  accu-  Fig.  186. 

rate  measuring  vessels,   properly   prepared   standard 
fluids,  and  skiHul  manipulation,  it  gives  results  hardly  less  accurate  than 
the  method  described  in  §  186. 

G.  Analysis  of  Organic  Compounds  oontaininq  Sulphur. 

§  188. 

The  usual  method  of  determining  the  carbon  in  organic  bodies — ^viz., 
by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate  of.  lead — would  give  re- 
sults too  high  in  the  analysis  of  compounds  containing  sulphur ;  since — 
more  especially  if  oxide  of  copper  is  used — a  portion  of  the  sulphur  would 
be  converted  in  the  process  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  would  be  absorbed 
with  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  potash  bulbs.  To  remedy  this  defect,  v. 
LiEBiG  and  Wohler  interpose  between  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  the 
potash  bulbs  a  tube  10—20  cm.  long,  filled  with  perfectly  dry  binoxide 
of  lead.  This  means  is,  according  to  die  experiments  of  Carius,*  on  the 
one  hand  insufiicient  to  retain  all  the  sulphurous  acid  produced  in  the  case 
of  substances  rich  in  sulphur,  and,  on  die  other  hand,  it  is  prejudicial  to 
the  carbon  determination,  as  binoxide  of  lead  has  the  power  of  taking  up 
not  inconsiderable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  (Bunsem).  Carius  recom- 
mends to  bum  substances  containing  sulphur  in  a  tube  60 — 80  cm.  long, 
with  chromate  of  lead,  care  being  taken  that  the  anterior  10 — 20  cm.,  which 
contain  pure  chromate  of  lead,  are  never  heated  above  low  redness.  The 
chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  again  three  or  four  times  without  refusion ;  and^ 
finally,  if  treated  by  Yohl*s  method  (p.  93),  it  is  just  as  fit  for  use  as  if  it  had 
not  been  employed  for  the  combustion  of  a  substance  containing  sulphur. 

With  r^iod  to  Gloez's  method  of  treating  the  bodies  in  question,  see 
§  192.  The  presence  of  sulphur  demands  no  modification  in  the  processes 
described  $§  185,  186,  and  187,  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen.  In 
substances  containing  oxygen  in  presence  of  sulphur,  the  oxygen  is  estimated 
from  the  loss. 

As  regards  the  estinuUion  of  the  sulphur  in  organic  compounds,  that 
element  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of  siilphate  of  baryta,  into 
which  it  may  be  converted  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way. 

*  Azinal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  116,  28. 
n.  K  K 
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a.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way* 

1.  Method  suitable,  more  particularly,  to  determine  the  Sulphur  in  non- 
volatile Substances  poor  in  Sulphur,  e,g.^  in  the  so-called  Protein  Com- 
pounds (y.  LiEBio). 

Put  some  lumps  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  (§  66, 
6,  c,)  into  a  capacious  silyer  dish,  add  |  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  fuse 
the  mixture,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  When  the  mass  is 
cold,  add  to  it  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pidyerized  substance,  fuse 
oyer  the  lamp,  stir  with  a  silyer  spatula,  and  increase  the  heat,  continuing 
the  operation  until  the  color  of  the  mass  shows  that  the  carbon  separated 
at  first  has  been  completely  consumed.  Should  this  occupy  too  much 
time,  you  may  accelerate  it  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  potassa  in  small 
portions.  Let  the  mass  cool,  then  dissolye  in  water,  supersaturate  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  capacious  beaker  coyered  with  a  glass 
dish,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  Wash  the  precipitate  well 
with  boiling  water,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the  filter.  Dry  and  ignite. 
Treat  the  ignited  sulphate  of  baryta  as  directed  p.  266 ;  if  this  latter 
operation  is  omitted,  the  result  is  almost  always  too  high. 

2.  Method  adapted  more  particularly  for  the  Analysis  ofnon-volatile  or  diffi- 
cultly volatile  Substances  containing  more  than  b  per  cent,  of  Sulphur  (Kolbe:\). 

Introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of  a  straight  combiistion  tube,  J  40 — 45 
cm.  long,  a  layer,  7 — -8  cm.  long,  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  8  parts  of  pure 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  part  of  pure  chlorate  of  potassa,||  after 
this  introduce  the  weighed  substance,  then  another  layer,  7  or  8  cm.  long, 
of  the  same  mixture ;  mix  the  organic  compound  intimately  with  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  by  means  of  the  mixing  wire 
(fig.  112,  p.  468)  ;  fiU  up  the  still  yacant  part  of  the  tube  with  anhydrous 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  mixed  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa.   Clear  a 
unde  passage  from  end  to  end  by  a  few  gentle  taps,  place  the  tube  in  a 
combustion  furnace,  heat  the  anterior  part  to  redness,  and  then,  progress- 
ing slowly  towards  the  posterior  part,  proceed  to  surround  with  red-hot 
charcoal  the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture.     In  the  analysis  of  substances 
abounding  in  carbon,  it  is  adyisable  to  introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tube  a  few  lumps  of  pure  chlorate  of  potassa,  to  insture  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon,  and  perfect  conyersion  into  sulphates  of  the  com- 
pounds of  potassa  with  the  lower  oxides  of  sulphur  that  may  haye  formed. 
The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  tube  is  determined  as  in  1. 

3.  Method  adapted  for  the  Analysis  both  of  non-volatile  and  volatile 
Substances,  but  more  especially  the  latter  (DEBUs^f). 

Dissolve  1  eq.  (149  parts)  of  bichromate  of  potassa  purified  by  recrystalli- 
zation,  and  2  eq.  of  carbonate  of  soda  (106  parts),  in  water,  eyaporate  the 
solution  to  dryness,  reduce  the  lemon-colored  saline  mass  (KO,  CrO,  +  NaO, 
CrOj  +  NaO,  CO  )  to  powder,  heat  to  intense  redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible, 
and  transfer  still  hot  to  a  filling  tube  (fig.  109,  p.  466).»»  When  the  powder 

*  Comp.  h,  2,  p,  +  Supplemente  zum  HaDdworterbucli,  205. 

t  Sealed  and  roiiDded  at  the  end  like  a  teet  tube. 
II  Ingtead  of  this  mixture  J.  T.  Hobson  employed  one  of  chlorate  of  potasBa  and  ca^ 
bonate  of  magnesia,  Quart.  Joum.  Chem.  Soo.  10,  55. 

H  Anual.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phami.  79,  90. 
**  The  saline  mass  must  always  first  be  tested  for  sulphur.    For  this  purpose  a  bidaH 
portion  of  it  is  reduoed  with  hydrocblorio  acid  and  alcohol,  chloride  of  barium  adde<it 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  12  hours  at  rest.     No  trace  of  a  precipitate  should 
be  discernible. 
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is  cold,  introduce  a  layer  of  it,  7 — 10  cm.  long,  into  a  common  combustion 
tube;  then  introduce  die  substance,  and  after  this  another  layer,  7 — 10  cm. 
long,  of  the  powder.  Mix  intimately  by  means  of  the  mixing  wire,  then 
fill  the  stUl  unoccupied  part  of  the  tube  with  the  saline  mixture,  and  apply 
heat  as  in  an  ordinary  ultimate  analysis.  When  the  entire  mass  is  heated 
to  redness,  conduct  a  slow  stream  of  dry  oxygen  gas  over  it  for  ^ — 1  hour. 
When  cold,  wipe  the  ash  off  the  tube,  cut  the  latter  into  several  pieces  over 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  treat  them  in  a  beaker  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  dissolve  the  saline  mass.  Add  hydrochloric  acid  in  tolerable  excess, 
then  some  alcohol,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  solution  shows  a  beautiful 
green  color ;  filter  o£E  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion (this  contains  sulphuric  acid) ;  wash  first  with  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  alcohol,  dry,  and  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible ; 
add  the  filter  ash,  mix  with  1  part  of  chlorate  and  2  parts  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  (or  soda),  and  ignite  until  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  complet3ly 
converted  into  alkaline  chromate.  Dissolve  the  fused  mass  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  reduce  by  heating  with  alcohol ;  add  the  solution  to  the 
floid  filtered  firom  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling, 
and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium.  Debus's  test- 
analyses  were  very  satisfactory ;  thus  he  obtained  99*76  and  99*50  of  sul- 
phur for  100,  again  30*2  of  sulphur  in  xanthogenamide  for  30*4,  &c. 

4.  Method  equally  adapted  for  the  Analysis  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Vola- 
tile Compounds.     (W.  J.  Russell;*  suggested  by  Bunsen.) 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  40  cm.  long,  sealed  at  the  posterior 
end,  first  2 — 3  grm.  pure  oxide  of  mercury,  then  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  oxide  of  mercury  and  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  with 
the  substance,  and  fill  up  the  tube  with  carbonate  of  soda  mixed  with  a 
little  oxide  of  mercury.  Connect  the  open  end  of  the  tube  with  a  gas 
delivery  tube  dipping  under  water,  to  effect  the  condensation  of  the  mer- 
curial ^mes.  Place  a  screen  in  fi-ont  of  the  part  of  the  tube  occupied  by 
the  substance,  then  heat  the  anterior  part  to  bright  redness,  and  maintain 
this  temperature  during  the  entire  process.  At  the  same  time,  heat  another 
portion  of  the  tube,  nearer  to  the  end,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  of  in- 
tensity, so  that  there  may  be  alternate  parts  in  the  tube  in  which  the  oxide 
of  mercury  is  left  undecomposed.  When  the  part  before  the  screen  is  at 
bright  redness,  remove  the  screen,  heat  the  mixture  containing  the  sub- 
stance, regulating  the  application  of  heat  so  as  to  insure  complete  decom- 
position in  the  course  of  10 — 15  minutes,  and  heat  at  the  same  time  the 
still  unheated  parts  of  the  tube,  and  lastly  also  the  pure  oxide  of  mercury 
at  the  extreme  end.  The  gas  must  be  tested  from  time  to  time,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  contains  free  oxygen.  Dissolve  the  contents  of  the  tube 
in  water,  add  some  chloride  of  mercury,  to  decompose  -  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  which  may  have  formed,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidize  the 
sulphide  of  mercury  which  may  have  formed,  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  and 
finally  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium.  W.  J.  Eussell 
obtained  by  this  method  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  analysis  of  j)ur6 
sulphur,  sudphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

h.  Methods  in  the  Wet  Way. 

1.  According  to  Rivot,  Beudant,  and  Daouin,!  the  sulphur  in  organic 

*  Qaiirt.  Jonm.  Chem.  Soo.  7,  212. 
t  Comp.  rend.  87,  835 ;  Joarn.  f.  prakt.  Gbein.  61,  135. 
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compounds  may  be  readily  determined  by  heating  with  pore  solution  of 
potaasa,  adding  2  volumes  of  water  and  conducting  chlorine  into  the  fluid. 
When  the  oxidation  is  effected,  the  solution  is  acidified  and  freed  from  the 
excess  of  chlorine  by  application  of  heat,  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mebz,  in  my  laboratory, 
has  employed  both  this  method  and  v.  Liebio^s  (o,  1)  in  the  aoalysis  of 
fine  horn  shavings.     The  process  appears  convenient  and  exact.* 

2.  Afi;er  CARius.t  This  chemist  has  made  the  determination  of  sulphur 
(phosphorus,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  arsenic  and  other  metals)  the 
subject  of  a  comprehensive  investigation.  To  him  we  owe  the  fi>llowing 
methods,  which  in  skilful  hands  are  not  difiicidt,  and  which  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  those  already  described  especially  in  this,  that  the  amounts 
of  reagents  brought  into  play  are  not  so  large,  a  moderate  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  being  usually  employed.  The  very  numerous  test-analyses  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards  accuracy. 

a.  Method^  suitable  for  all  bodies  containing  Sulphur  (organic  and  in- 
organic) with  the  exception  of  those  which  yield  an  Ether  of  Sulphurous  Add 
on  Oxidation  mth  Nitric  Acid  at  the  ordinary  pressure. 

*15  to  *40  grm.  substance  is  taken.  Fluids 
are  introduced  into  a  glass  bulb  as  described 
p.  474.  Fig.  187  represents  a  bulb  filled  with 
fiuid.  The  quantity  of  air  enclosed  should  be 
small,  the  ends  must  be  bent  and  very  thin  in 
the  glass.  In  the  case  of  solid  bodies,  a  small 
bulb-tube  (fig.  138)  is  used  of  thin  glass  and 
with  a  neck  2  or  3  mm.  wide.  The  tube  is 
first  weighed,  and  then  the  bulb  is  nearly  filled 
with  the  powdered  substance.  The  tube  is  re- 
weighed  and  sealed  ofE  as  in  fig.  139,  care  being 
taken,  that  while  none  of  the  substance  is  de- 
composed, at  the  same  time  only  a  slight  amount 
of  air  is  enclosed. 

The  bulb  thus  prepared  is  introduced,  to- 
gether with  a  suficiency  of  pure  nitric  acid,  into 
a  tube  of  Bohemian  potash  glass,  sealed  round  at 
one  end,  of  10 — 12  mm.  inner  diameter,  and  of 
such  a  length  that  when  sealed  up  it  may  be  at 
most  only  half  filled.  The  upper  end  of  the 
tube  is  then  thickened  before  the  lamp,  as  re- 
presented fig.  140,  and  afterwards  drawn  out 
at  a  to  a  thick-waUed  capillary  tube. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  to  be 
employed,  we  must  first  calculate  how  much 
oxygen  the  substance  to  be  oxidized  requires. 
We  then  take  as  much  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  as  contains  4  times  the 
required  amount  of  available  oxygen,  reckoning  that  all  5  of  the  eq.  of 
oxygen  in  NO^  are  available  (1  grm.  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  contains 

*  Two  experiments  were  made  with  each  method,  on  horn  dried  at  100*.  The  per- 
centages obtained  were  as  follows  : — By  v.  Liebig's  method,  8*87  and  8*346 ;  bj  Um 
present  method,  8*81  and  8'88. 

t  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.  116,  11. 
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0'315  grm.  of  such  oxygen).  Bodies  which  reqaire  the  least  oxygen  must 
therefore  be  faraiahed  with  20  times,  and  those  which  require  the  moat 
oxygen,  with  60  times  their  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  the  said  gravity. 

"Die  tube,  after  being  GUed  and  drawn  out  as  directed,  is 
held  round  the  middle  with  a  bolder,  and  the  fluid  ia  heated 
to  boiling  by  moving  the  tube  lengthwise  backwarda  and 
forwarda  through  the  flame  till  the  nitric  acid  vapor  iasues 
with  Tioleace.  Aa  soon  aa  the  ait  has  been  thua  driven  out 
of  the  tube,  the  capillary  lube  Ja  sealed.  Allow  to  cool 
alightly  and  then  shake  till  the  two  points  of  the  bulb  con- 
taining the  substance  are  broken,  openings  being  formed  at 
both  ends  about  1  mm.  wide  :  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
effect  a  rapid  and  complete  .oxidation.  When  shaking  a 
cold  tube  of  the  above  description,  i.e.,  contaiuing  a  fluid  and 
a  vacuous  apace,  the  fluid  beata  hard  agaiuat  the  glass,  and 
the  point  of  the  capillary  end  is  liable  to  break  if  it  is  not 
very  narrow  (like  an  ordinary  thermometer  tube)  and  ia  not 
tolerably  thick-walled.  The  glass  tube  is  now  inserted  into 
an  iron  tube,  and  cautiously  heat«d  in  an  air,  paraffin,  or 
metal  bath,  the  iron  tube  bemg  only-  loosely  closed  in  front, 
and  provision  betog  made  (by  inverting  a  wooden  box  over 
the  bath,  or  by  some  other  contrivance),  so  that  if  an  explo- 
uon  should  happen  it  may  do  no  damage.  I  use,  myself,  in 
such  experiments  a  copper  box  with  four  pieces  of  wrought- 
iron  gas  pipe  riveted  into  it.  This  is  filled  wiUi  paraffin  into 
which  a  thermometer  dips. 

Cabius  employe  the  sheet  iron  air-bath  %ured  below ;  it 
also  contains  four  tubes. 

The  heat  is  maintained  at  120°  to  140°,  according  to  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  oxidation ;  in  the  case  of  very  difficultly 
oxidizable  substances  it  is  finally  raised  to  180°,  and  coutiuued 
1  to  8  hours.  The  tube  ia  tJien  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
point  heated  cautiously  to  drive  away  all  the  fluid  it  con- 
tuns.  The  extreme  point  is  afterwards  heated  to  redneaa ;  "S't-  "i*^- 
the  glass  becomes  blown  out,  and  the  gases  escape.  If  you 
are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  oxidation  haa  been  completed,  seal  the  point 
again  aa  soon  as  the  gases  have  escaped,  and  heat  once  more.     If,  when 
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the  point  is  opened,  no  more  gases  stream  out,  the  oxidation  is  finished* 
Now  empty  the  tube,  rinse  it,  dilute  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium.  The  ignited  sulphate  of  baryta 
must  be  purified  as  directed  p.  266,  before  it  can  be  weighed. 

(i.  Method,  which  is  to  he  employed  in  the  cases  excluded  from  a- 

For  those  bodies  whose  sulphur  cannot  be  completely  conyerted  into 
sulphuric  acid  by  nitric  acid  under  the  circumstances  given  in  a,  Carius 
employs  a  process  of  oxidation,  in  which  the  object  is  chiefly  attained  in 
the  dry  way.  The  substance  is  dissolved  in  about  20  times  its  weight 
of  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  the  fluid  is  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  the  extent  of  1^  times  the  weight 
of  the  substance,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  silver  dish,  the 
residue  heated  gently  to  calm  fusion,  dissolved  in  water,  and  neutralized 
with  nitric  acid.  Finally,  add  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  highly 
dilute  hot  fluid,  to  remove  any  silver  that  may  have  been  taken  up  from 
the  dish,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  this  method  with  ethylsulphite  of  ammonia,  naphthylsulphite  of 
soda,  bisulphide  of  cacodyl,  &c.,  were  very  satisfactory. 


Substances  leaving  an  ash  on  incineration,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
presumed  to  contain  sulphates,  are  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solu- 
tion obtained  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with  chloride  of  barium. 
If  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  forms,  the  sulphur  contained  in  it 
is  deducted  from  the  quantity  found  by  one  of  the  methods  described  above ; 
the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sulphur  which  the  analysed  sub- 
stance contains  in  organic  combination. 

D.   Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Organic  Ck)MPonND3. 

§  189. 

Mulder,  who  has  occupied  himself  much  with  the  determination  of 
phosphorus  in  organic  substances,  recommends  the  following  method : — 

Dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid ;  filter,  if  necessary,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  which  the 
fluid  may  contain,  by  Berthier's  method  (§  134,  I.,  d).  Boil  another 
weighed  portion  of  the  substance  with  nitric  acid,  and  treat  the  fluid  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  If  you  find  in  both  cases 
the  same  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  substance  contains  the  phos- 
phorus only  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  if  you  obtain  a  larger 
proportion  of  acid  in  the  second  experiment  than  in  the  first,  the  difference 
indicates  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  the  nitric 
acid  .upon  phosphorus  contained  in  the  analysed  compound  in  the  un- 
oxidized  state. 

The  phosphorus  cannot  be  determined  by  incineration  of  the  substance 
and  examination  of  the  ash.  Yitellin,  which,  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  gives  3  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  yields  barely  0*3  per  cent,  of  ash 
(v.  Baumhauer). 

The  methods  described  in  §  188,  a,  1,  2,  4,  and  b^  1  and  2,  may  also 
be  employed  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  oi^anic 
substances. 

Carius  effects  the  oxidation  by  the  method  §  188,  h,  2,  a,  or — ^if  neces- 
sary— /3,  neutralizes  the  acid  solution  with  anunonia,  adds  chloride  of 
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animoniiuxi  and  then  precipitates  the  phosphoric  acid  at  once  as  ammonio- 
phosphate  of  magnesia  (§  134,  b).  If  the  substance  contains  sulphur  as 
well  as  phosphorus,  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  first  with  chloride  of 
barium,  then  remove  the  excess  of  baiyta  by  sulphuric  acid,  concentrate 
by  evaporation,  and  finaUj  determine  the  phosphoric  acid. 

E-    Analysis  op  Organic  Substances  containing  Chlorine, 

Bromine,  or  Iodine. 

§  190. 

Substances  containing  Bromine  and  Iodine  are  analysed  generally  in  the 
tame  manner  as  those  containing  Chlorine. 

Those  portions  of  the  following  §  which  are  enclosed  between  square 
brackets  refer  exclusively  to  combinations  of  Iodine  or  BrominSy  as  the  case 
may  he. 

The  combustion  of  organic  substances  containing  chlorine  with  oxide 
of  copper  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  subchloride  of  copper,  which, 
were  the  process  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  would  condense  in  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  would  thus  vitiate  the  determination  of  the 
hydrogen.  This  and  every  other  error  may  be  prevented  by  the  employment 
of  chromate  of  lead  (§  176).  The  chlorine  is,  in  that  case,  converted 
into  chloride  of  lead,  and  retained  in  that  form  in  the  combustion  tube. 

If  the  combustion  is  effected  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  current  of 
oxygen,  the  subchloride  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  the  oxygen,  oxide  of 
copper  and  free  chlorine  being  formed ;  the  latter  is  retained  partly  in  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  partly  in  the  potash  bulbs.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  SrlDELER*  proposes  to  fill  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  with  clean 
copper  turnings ;  tiiese  must  be  kept  red-hot  during  the  combustion,  and 
the  current  of  oxygen  must  be  arrested  the  moment  they  b^in  to  oxidize. 
K.  Kraut^  observes  with  reference  to  this  process  that  it  is  well  to  place  a 
Toll  of  silver  foil  about  6  inches  long  in  front  of  the  layer  of  metallic 
copper.  In  the  absence  of  the  silver  the  transmission  of  oxygen  has  to 
be  conducted  with  caution,  in  order  that  no  chlorine  may  be  expelled  from 
the  subchloride  of  copper  first  formed,  but  by  adopting  Kraut's  recom- 
mendation we  may  continue  passing  the  gas  without  fear  till  it  escapes  free 
from  the  potash  tube.  [In  die  case  of  substances  containing  iodine,  it  is 
needless  to  employ  metallic  copper  as  well  as  silver  foil.]  The  silver  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  but  at  last  requires  ignition  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen.  According  to  A.  Volcker,J  the  evolution  of  chlorine  may  be 
prevented  by  mixing  the  oxide  of  copper  with  J  oxide  of  lead. 

[In  the  analysis  of  bodies  containing  bromine  the  above  methods  do  not 
always  answer,  v.  Gorup-Besanez||  satisfied  himself  of  this  by  analysing 
dibromotyrosin.  Whether  this  body  was  burnt  with  chromate  of  lead, 
with  a  mixture  of  chromate  of  lead  and  chromate  of  potash,  with  oxide  of 
copper  and  oxygen  and  an  anterior  layer  of  chromate  of  lead,  with  an 
anterior  layer  of  copper  turnings,  whether  mixed  or  in  the  platinum 
boat,  in  whichever  way  the  analysis  was  performed  the  carbonic  acid 
always  came  out  several  per-cents  too  low,  because  metallic  bromide  was 
formed,  which  fused  and  enclosed  carbon,  thereby  preventing  its  oxidation. 
The  following  process,  on  the  contrary,  yielded  good  results : — Into  a  com- 

*  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  n.  Pharm.  69,  S35.  +  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  2,  242. 

X  Ghem.  Gaz.  1849,  245.  il  Zeitaohrift  f.  aualyt.  Gliem.  1,  439. 
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bustion  tube  drawn  out  to  a  long  point,  introduce  first  a  three-inch  layer 
of  oxide  of  copper,  then  a  plug  of  asbestos,  then  a  mixture  of  the  sub- 
stance (finely  powdered)  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  weU-dried  oxide 
of  lead  in  a  porcelain  boat ;  again  a  pliig  of  asbestos,  then  granulated  oxide 
of  copper,  then  chromate  of  lead  or  copper  turnings.  First  heat  the  an- 
terior and  then  the  posterior  layers  to  ignition,  and  warm  the  part,  where 
the  boat  is,  very  cautiously  and  gradually ;  everything  combustible  distils 
over,  arrives  at  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  is  there 
burnt.  In  the  boat  nothing  remains  but  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  oxide 
of  lead.  Complete  the  combustion  with  oxygen,  taking  care  not  to  heat 
the  point  where  the  boat  is  too  strongly,  nor  to  continue  the  transmission 
of  oxygen  longer  than  necessary.  Observe  also  that  no  bromide  of  copper 
sublimes  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.] 

As  regards  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  itself ,  this  is  usually  effected 
either  (a)  by  igniting  the  substance  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  by 
which  process  all  the  chlorine  is  obtained  as  chloride,  or  (6)  by  oxidizing 
the  substance  with  nitric  acid,  <&c.,  in  a  sealed  tube. 

a.  As  chlorine-firee  lime  is  easily  obtainable  (by  biiming  marble),  this 
body  is  usually  preferred  to  effect  liie  decomposition.  It  must  always  be 
tested  for  chlorine  previous  to  use. 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  about  40  cm.  long,  the  posterior  end 
of  which  is  sealed  and  rounded  like  a  test  tube,  a  layer  of  lime,  6  cm. 
long,  then  the  substance,  after  this  another  layer  of  lime,  6  cm.  long,  and 
mix  with  the  wire ;  fill  the  tube  almost  to  the  mouth  with  lime,  dear  a 
free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  by  a  few  gentle  taps,  and  apply  heat  in 
the  usual  way.  Volatile  fluids  are  introduced  into  the  tube  in  small  glass 
bulbs.  When  the  decomposition  is  terminated,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (§  141).  Kolbk 
recommends  the  following  process  to  obtain  the  contents  of  the  combustion 
tube  : — When  the  decomposition  is  completed,  remove  the  charcoal,  inserts 
cork  into  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  remove  every  particle  of  ash,  and 
immerse  the  tube  still  hot,  with  the  sealed  end  downwards,  into  a  beaker 
filled  two-thirds  with  distilled  water ;  the  tube  breaks  into  many  pieces, 
and  the  contents  are  then  more  readily  acted  upon.  As  in  this  method  the 
ignition  of  compounds  abounding  in  nitrogen  may  be  attended  with  for- 
mation of  cyanide  of  calciiun  or  cyanide  of  sodium,  the  separation  of  the 
chloride  and  cyanide  of  silver,  if  required,  is  to  be  effected  by  the  process 
given  in  §  169,  6,  6  (Neubauer  and  Kersoer*).  In  the  analysis  of  acid 
organic  compounds  containing  chlorine  (c.^.,  chlorospiroylic  acid),  the  chlo- 
rine may  often  be  determined  in  a  simpler  manner,  viz.,  by  dicsolving  the 
substance  under  examination  in  an  excess  of  dilute  solution  of  potassa, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  residue,  by  which  means  the  whole 
of  the  chlorine  present  is  converted  into  a  soluble  chloride  (Lowig). 

b.  Carius  has  found  that  the  method  abeady  described  §  188,  6, 2,  a, 
answers  also  for  the  determination  of  chlorine.  His  original  process  was 
to  open  the  tube  after  the  oxidation  had  been  e£Eected,  under  a  solution  of 
sulphite'  of  soda  cautiously ;  l>ut  he  has  subsequently  published  an  im- 
provement upon  this. f  A  slight  excess  of  nitrate  of  sUver  is  added  to  the 
substance  and  the  nitric  acid  before  digestion.  The  whole  of  the  chlorine 
of  the  organic  substance  is  separated  as  chloride  of  silver.  [Bromic  or 
iodic  acids  cannot  form,  as  the  nitrous  acid  simultaneously  generated  would 
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reduce  thexn.]  The  decomposition  of  organic  substances  takes  place  with 
extraordinarj  ease  in  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver — with  most  bodies, 
partially  at  least,  even  in  the  cold.  In  the  case  of  aromatic  compounds 
the  AiU  separation  of  the  halogens  is  more  difficult ;  with  such  bodies  it  is 
advisable  to  make  an  addition  of  bichromate  of  potassa.  The  oxidation 
then  takes  place  readily  and  completely  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  chromic 
acid.  The  chromate  of  silver,  which  in  this  case  is  separated  at  the  same 
time,  is  completely  removed  with  ease,  by  diluting  the  acid  fluid  consider- 
ably and  heating  before  filtering  off  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  silver  is  weighed  in  all  cases  with  the  broken  bulb,  the 
weight  of  the  latter  being  subsequently  deducted.  Carius  recommends, 
before  filtering  ofi^,  to  neutralize  the  greater  portion  of  the  ^ee  nitric  acid 
irith  pure  carbonate  of  soda. 

c.  In  more  readily  decomposable  compounds,  e.^.,  in  the  substitution 
products  of  acids,  the  halogen  may  also  be  determined  by  decomposing 
the  substance  by  contact  during  several  hours  with  water  and  sodium 
amalgam,  acidifying  the  fluid  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  with 
silver  solution  (KekuliS*). 

F.  Analysis  of  Organic  Compounds  containing  Inorganic  Bodies. 

§191. 

In  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  containing  inorganic  bodies,  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the  latter  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  determination  of  the  carbon,  &c.,  as  otherwise  the  amount 
of  the  organic  body  whose  constituents  have  fiimished  the  carbonic  acid, 
water,  &c.,  not  being  known,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  oxygen 
from  the  loss. 

If  the  substances  in  question  are  salts  or  similar  compounds,  their  bases 
are  determined  by  the  methods  given  in  the  Fourth  Section  ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  inorganic  bodies  are  of  a  nature  to  be  regarded  more  or  less  as 
impurities  (e.^.,  the  ash  in  coal),  they  may  usually  be  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  the  combustion  of  a  weighed  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance in  an  obliquely  placed  platinum  crucible,  or  in  a  platinum  dish, 
with  use  of  a  cylinder  to  promote  the  draught  (see  "  Analysis  of  Ashes"). 
In  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  fiisible  salts,  even  long-continued 
ignition  will  often  fidl  to  effect  complete  combustion,  as  the  carbon  is  pro- 
tected by  the  fused  salt  firom  the  action  of  the  oxygen.  In  such  cases,  the 
best  way  to  effect  the  purpose  is  to  carbonize  the  substance,  treat  the  mass 
with  water,  and  incinerate  the  undissolved  residue ;  the  aqueous  solution 
is,  of  course,  likewise  evaporated  to  dr3mess,  and  the  weight  of  the  residue 
added  to  that  of  the  ash  (comp.  "  Analysis  of  Ashes''). 

If  organic  compotmds  whose  ash  contains  potassa,  soda,  baryta,  lime,  or 
strontia,  are  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
Temains' combined  with  the  bases.  As,  in  many  cases,  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  thus  retained  is  not  constant,  and  the  results  are,  moreover, 
more  accurate  if  the  whole  amount  of  the  carbon  is  expelled  and  weighed 
as  carbonic  acid,  the  oxide  of  copper  is  mixed  with  substances  which  will 
effect  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates  at  a  high  temperature,  6.^., 
tetoxide  of  antimony,  phosphate  of  copper,  boracic  acid  (Fremt),  &c.  ; 
or  the  combustion  is  effected  with  chromate  of  lead,  ^vith  addition  of  -j^^ 
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of  bichromate  of  potassa,  according  to  the  directions  giyen  in  §  176.  The 
latter  method  deserves  the  preference.  Accurate  experiments  have  shown 
that  in  this  case  not  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid  remains  with  the  bases. 

If  the  substance  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  boat,  and  the 
combustion  is  effected  according  to  §  178,  the  ash,  carbon,  and  hydrogen 
may  be  determined  in  one  portion.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  ash  is  added  to  that  found  by  the  process  of  combustion ;  if 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ash  cannot  be  calculated,  as  in  the  case  of  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalies,  it  may  be  determined  by  means  of  fused  borax 
(§  139,  IL,  c). 

In  burning  substances  containing  mercury,  the  arrival  of  any  of  the 
metal  at  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  may  be  prevented  by  having  a  layer 
of  copper-turnings  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  by 
tnot  allowing  the  foremost  portion  to  get  too  hot. 

Substances  with  radicids  containing  metals,  or  substances  containing 
volatile  metals,  may  be  analysed  extremely  well  by  the  method  of  Carius 
(§  188,  6,  2,  a).  The  metals  are  determined  in  the  nitric  acid  solution 
produced.  If  the  bodies  also  contain  sulphur  or  chlorine  we  may  separate 
the  metals  with  carbonate  of  soda  (supposing,  of  course,  that  they  are  pre- 
cipitable  by  this  reagent),  and  then  determine  the  acid  in  the  filtrate. 
The  matter  takes  a  somewhat  dubious  form,  when  insoluble  precipitates 
(such  as  sulphate  of  baryta)  are  produced  by  the  oxidation ;  we  must  then 
pick  out  the  fragments  of  glass,  which  is  not  difficult,  if  they  are  large. 
Otherwise  the  precipitate,  together  with  the  small  pieces  of  glass,  must  be 
subjected  to  a  separate  anialysis. 

Supplement  to  §§  171—191. 

§  192. 

The  Process  for  the  Determination  of  Carbon,  Htdrogen,  and 

Nitrogen,  as  modified  bt  CLofe.* 

This  method  is  applicable  to  solid  or  fluid,  non-volatile  or  volatile 
bodies,  whether  they  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only,  or 
whether  they  contain  also  nitrogen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or 
inorganic  bodies. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  reserve  all  consideration  of  this  process  for  the 
present  supplement,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  present  the  method  in  a 
connected  form.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  method,  which  in 
general  is  modelled  after  that  described  in  §  178,  consists  in  this,  that  the  glass 
combustion  tube  and  the  oxygen  are  replaced  by  a  wrought  iron  pipe  and 
purified  air  respectively.  In  consequence  of  the  first  change  the  apparatus 
can  be  used  again  and  again,  and  is  therefore  especially  suited  for  exten- 
sive series  of  experiments  of  scientific  or  technical  interest  The  accuracy 
of  the  method  has  been  fully  proved  by  niunerous  test-analyses  of  the 
most  various  kinds.  The  great  majority  'of  the  results  obtained  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

The  combustion  tube  A  B  (fig.  142)  is  of  wrought  iron,  20 — 22  mm. 
in  diameter  and  115  cm.  long.  Both  ends  project  20  cm.  firom  the  fur- 
nace. The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  oxidize  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  tube  bj 
heating  it  to  redness  and  transmitting  a  current  of  steam.  As  soon  as  the 
obj  ect  is  fully  accomplished,  fill  the  middle  part  of  the  tube,  between  E  and  F^ 
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with  a  long  layer  of  strongly  ignited  coarse  oxide  of  copper^ 
keeping  it  in  its  place  with  spirals  of  copper  foil  superficially 
oxidized.     The  empty  portions  of  the  tube,  F  B  and  A  E^  are 
destined  to  receive  long  semicylindrical   boats   of  strong  sheet 
iron,  which  can  be  pushed  in  and  drawn  out  by  means  of  iron 
wires  &stened  to  the  end  of  each.     The  boat  to  be  placed  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tube  at  Z)  is  20  cm.  long ;  in  the  combus- 
tion of  substances  containing  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  it  is 
filled  with  coarse  oxide  of  copper,  or — if  the  substance  is  readily 
combustible — ^this  boat  is  left  out ;  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous 
bodies,  the  boat  is  filled  with  freshly-reduced  copper-turnings ; 
and  in  the  analysis  of  bodies  containing  sulphur  or  chlorine  the 
boat  is  filled  with  red  lead  or  with  chromate  of  lead.     The  boat 
to  be  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tube  at  C  JEJ  is  30  cm. 
long.     In  the  combustion  of  substances  containing  only  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  it  is  filled  with  moderately  ignited  oxide 
of  copper;    in  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  sulphur, 
chlorine,  or  bromine,  it  is  filled  with  fused  and  powdered  chromate 
of  lead.     To  collect  the  water  produced  in  the  combustion,  Cloez 
uses  a  U-tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid^  then  follow  the  potash  bulbs  and  a  U-tube  filled 
with  pieces  of  hydrate  of  potassa.     The  air  which  is  to  pass 
through  the  combustion  tube  is  first  conducted  through  a  small 
bottle  containing  dilute  solution  of  potassa  (the  entrance-tube 
only  just  dipping  into  the  fluid),  then  through  a  standing  cylinder, 
narrowed  towards  the  bottom,  containing  pumice  saturated  with 
sulphuric  acid  (see  6,  fig.  61,  p.  175),  then  ^ough  two  long  hori- 
zontal tubes  with  turned-up  ends,  iJie  first  of  which  is  filled  with 
porous  chloride  of  calcium,  the  second  with  fragments  of  hydrate  of 
potasaa. 

Suppose  we  have  to  bum  a  solid  substance  composed  entirely 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  both  the  boats  are  filled  with 
oxide  of  copper,  the  tube  is  heated,  as  far  as  it  can  be  heated  by 
the  furnace,  and  a  slow'stream  of  air  is  passed  for  10  to  15 
minutes;  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  remaining  open.  Now 
allow  the  part  of  the  tube  C  E  to  cool,  take  hold  of  the  tube 

with  the  tongs  (fig.  143), 
remove  the  stopper  A, 
take  out  the  boat  and 
allow  it  to  cool  in  a  closed 
iron  tube  kept  for  the 
Fig.  148.  purpose,    if   you   do   not 

prefer  to  let  it  remain  in 
the  combustion  tube  till  cold.  When  the  boat  is  sufliciently  cool 
remove  it  from  the  tube,  place  it  on  a  sheet  of  thin  copper  foil, 

and  with  the  polished  iron 
hook  (fig.  144)  transfer  a 
portion  of  the  oxide  of 
copper  to  the  small  brass 
shovel  (fig.  145).  Now 
quickly  distribute  the  sub- 
stance over  the  oxide  of 


Fig.  144. 


Fig.  145. 
copper  left  in  the  boat,  cover  it  with  the  oxide  in  the  shovel, 


Fig.  142. 
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place  the  boat  at  once  in  the  combustion  tube,  with  which  the  absorp- 
tion apparatuses  have  been  previouslj  connected,  close  the  posterior  end 
of  the  tube  with  its  cork,  and  pass  air  slowly  through  the  apparatus. 
The  combustion  is  conducted  as  usual,  t.e.,  the  substance  is  heated,  begin- 
ning in  front  and  proceeding  towards  the  back,  while  the  middle  and  an- 
terior portions  of  the  tube  are  kept  red  hot.  A  comparison  of  the  air- 
bubbles  passing  through  the  potash  bottle  of  the  air-purifying  apparatus 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  weighed  potash  bulbs  on  the  other  side,  will  enable 
the  operator  to  see  how  the  process  is  going  on  and  when  it  is  finished. 
Finally,  the  weighed  absorption  apparatuses  are  removed,  the  heating  of 
the  tube  being  continued  with  transmission  of  a  powerful  stream  of  air  to 
reoxidize  the  reduced  copper,  and  the  operator  proceeds  to  the  next  analysis. 
Fluid  non- volatile  substances  are  treated  in  the  same  way;  they  are 
transferred  to  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  boat  C  Ehj  the  aid  of  a  drawn- 
out  tube,  and  their  weight  is  ascertained  by  reweighing  the  tube.  Volatile 
hydrocarbons  (amylene,  benzine,  &c.)  are  weighed  in  a  small  stopper&l  tube 
with  a  drawn-out  end.  The  stopper  being  removed,  the  tube  is  laid  on 
the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  boat  C  Ey  at  the  end,  the  boat  is  inserted  into 
the  combustion  tube,  and  a  slow  stream  of  air  is  transmitted  through  the 
tube,  the  anterior  half  of  which  is  red  hot.  If  the  stream  of  sdr  is  not 
sufficient  to  convey  the  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  the  oxide  of 
copper,  the  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  fluid  must  be  heated,  proceeding 
from  the  front  to  the  back. 

In  the  combustion  of  nitrogenous  substances,  the  iron  boat  D,  filled  with 
oxide  of  copper,  is  replaced  by  a  copper  boat  filled  with  copper  turnings, 
whose  surface,  at  first  oxidized,  has  been  reduced  by  ignition  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen.  The  current  of  air  must  be  particularly  slow  in  the  first 
part  of  the  operation,  and  somewhat  more  rapid  towards  the  close,  in  order 
that  the  anterior  part  of  the  boat  may  remain  metallic  to  the  end,  and  may 
consequently  not  lose  its  power  of  reducing  the  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

In  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine,  the  boat  C  E  \b  filled  with  chromate  of  lead  and  the  boat  D 
with  perfectly  dry  red  lead  or  chromate  of  lead^  and  the  anterior  boat  is 
heated  only  to  incipient  redness,  that  its  contents  may  not  fuse. 

Organic  substances,  containing  inorganic  bodies,  are  placed  in  a  por- 
celain boat,  which  is  pushed  up  to  the  permanent  layer  of  oxide  of  copper 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  with  tumed-up 
edges  by  the  aid  of  a  wire  fastened  to  the  foil.  When  the  products  of 
dry  distillation  have  been  consumed,  the  residual  carbon  is  finally  burnt 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  stream  of  air.  In  the  case  of  very 
difficultly  combustible  substances — for  instance,  the  graphite-like  carbon,  de- 
posited in  gas  retorts — ^the  operation  takes  a  somewhat  longer  time  than 
when  oxygen  is  employed ;  but  the  results  are,  as  Clo^  declares,  equally 
accurate. 

The  apparatus  is  also  described  as  being  applicable  to  the  estimation  of 
nitrogen  firom  the  volume,  after  the  principle  of  Dumas  (§  185,  aa).  The 
anterior  boat  is  then  filled  with  copper  turnings  that  have  been  oxidized 
and  afterwards  reduced ;  the  posterior  boat  with  oxide  of  copper  and  tlie 
substance.  Into  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube  pure  carbonic  acid  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  a  tube  provided  with  a  cock,  till  all  the  air  is  expelied, 
the  cock  is  then  turned  off,  the  point  of  the  gas  delivery  tube  attached  to 
the  firont  of  the  tube  is  put  under  the  cylinder  filled  witt  mercury  and  lie, 
and  the  tube,  which  has  previously  been  brought  to  redness  in  the  nuddle 
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and  in  front,  is  now  heated  behind ;  finally  the  cylinder  is  raised  as  high 
as  practicable  in  order  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  pressure  of  the 
mercury,  and  the  cock  being  opened,  carbonic  acid  is  conducted  through, 
the  tube  till  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  transferred  to  the  cylinder.  For 
the  other  details  of  the  process  1  refer  to  §  185,  aa.  In  constructing  the 
carbonic  acid  apparatus,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  gas  will  have  to 
OTercome  the  pressure  of  the  mercury. 

m.  Detebmination  of  the  Equivalent  of  Organic  CJompounds. 

The  methods  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  organic  compounds  differ 
essentially  according  to  the  properties  of  the  various  compounds.  There 
are  three  general  methods  in  use  for  this  purpose,  which  I  will  proceed  to 
describe. 

§  193. 

1.  We  Mcertam  the  amount  of  a  Body  of  known  Equivalent,  which 
forms  a  well-characterized  Compound  with  the  Substance  whose  Equivalent 
is  to  be  determined. 

This  method  is  pursued  in  determining  the  equivalent  of  the  organic 
acids  and  organic  bases,  and  of  many  indifferent  bodies  possessed  of  the 
property  of  combining  with  bases  or  acids.  We  occupy  ourselves  here 
simply  with  the  process;  the  mode  of  calculating  the* equivalent  from 
the  results  obtained  will  be  found  under  '*  The  Calculation  of  Analyses.^' 

a.  The  equivalent  of  organic  acids  is,  in  most  cases,  determined  from 
the  silver  salt,  because  the  analysis  of  this  is  very  simple,  and  there  is  almost 
always  the  positive  certainty  that  the  analysed  salt  is  not  a  basic  or  hydrated 
compound.  Other  salts  also  are,  however,  frequently  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  particularly  those  of  lead,  baryta,  and  lime.  (In  the  analysis  of 
the  lead  sEilts,  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  basic  for  neutral, 
nor  in  the  analysis  of  the  baryta  and  lime  salts,  hydrated  for  anhydrous 
salts.)  For  the  manner  in  which  the  determination  of  the  bases  in  question 
is  effected,  I  refer  to  Section  IV. 

b.  The  equivalent  of  organic  bases  forming  well-crystallizable  salts  with 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  any  other  easily  determined  acid,  is  best 
ascertained  by  estimating,  by  the  usual  methods,  the  acid  contained  in  a 
weighed  amount  of  the  salt. 

li*  the  salts  do  not  crystallize,  a  known  quantity  of  the  dry  alkaloid  is  (after 
V.  Liebig)  introduced  into  a  drying  tube  (fig.  146), 
which  is  then  accurately  weighed  with  its  contents ;  a 
slow  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  transmitted 
through  the  apparatus  for  some  time ;  the  tube  ulti- 
mately heated  to  100**  (see  p.  44,  fig.  82),  and  a 
stream  of  atmospheric  air  transmitted  through  it; 
the  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  absorbed  is 
foimd  from  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  tube.  ^'^S*  I^^- 

The  accuracy  of  the  results  may  be  controlled  by 
diasolving  the  hydrochlorate  in  water,  and  precipitating  the  chlorine  from 
the  solution  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  equivalent  of  the  alkaloids  may  be 
determined  also  from  the  insoluble  double  salts  produced  by  precipitating 
the  solution  of  their  hydrochlorates  with  bichloride  of  platinum;  the 
double  chlorides  thus  produced  are  cautiously  ignited  (§  124),  and  the  resi- 
duary platinum  weighed. 
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c.  In  the  case  of  indifferent  bodies^  there  is  tisuallj  no  choice  about  the 
matter,  and  we  have  to  determine  the  equivalent  from  the  lead  compound ; 
since  many  of  these  substances  either  altogether  refuse  to  enter  into  coni- 
bination  with  other  bases  besides  lead,  or  only  form  with  them  compounds 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  Although  the  determina- 
tion of  the  equivalent  of  an  indifferent  body  from  the  compoimd  which  the 
latter  forms  with  lead  is  liable  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  as  the  oxide 
of  lead  will  oflen  combine  with  such  substances  in  varying  proportions, 
yet  the  analysis  of  such  compounds  is  always  interesting  in  this — ^that  we 
learn  by  it  whether  the  organic  body  combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead 
without  alteration,  or  gives  up  water  upon  entering  into  combination. 

Organic  substances  will  also  occasionally  form  with  water  solid  and  crvs- 
tallizable  compounds,  by  the  analysis  of  which  the  equivalent  of  the 
organic  body  may  be  determined. 

§  194. 

2.  The  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Vapor  of  the  Compound  is  determined. 

Of  the  numerous  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  I  shall  describe  only  those  two  which  are  more 
frequently  employed  in  laboratories  as  the  simplest  and  most  suitable.  In 
all  determinations  of  vapor  densities  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  at 
which  they  are  made  should  be  sufficiently  raised  (at  least  30— -40**  above 
the  boiling  point  of  the  substances),  so  that  the  vapor  may  possess  tlie 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gases.  The  extreme  importance  of  this  rule 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  temperatures  only  slightly  above  the  boiling 
point  higher  densities  are  found,  the  densities  decreasing  with  the  increase 
of  temperature,  and  becoming  constant  only  after  a  certain  point. 

A.  Process  of  Dumas. 

The  following  are  the  outlines  of  this  method : — ^A  light  glass  globe, 
filled  with  dry  air,  and  the  exact  capacity  of  which  is  j^rwards  ascer- 
tained, is  accurately  weighed ;  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe  is  cal- 
culated at  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure  observed  during  the 
process  of  weighing,  and  the  result  subtracted  from  the  first  weight :  the 
difference  expresses  the  weight  of  the  exhausted  vessel.  A  more  than 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  substance,  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  which  it  is 
intended  to  determine,  is  then  introduced  into  the  globe,  and  exposed 
to  a  uniform  temperature  sufficiently  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  sub- 
stance, until  the  latter  is  completely  converted  into  vapor,  and  the  excess 
expelled,  together  with  the  atmospheric  air  originally  contained  in  the 
globe ;  the  vessel  is  then  sealed  air-tight,  and  weighed.  The  difference 
between  the  weight  found  and  that  of  the  exhausted  globe,  expresses  ihe 
weight  of  a  given  volume  of  the  vapor ;  supplying  thus  the  neceasary  data 
for  calculating  its  specific  gravity. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  volume  of  the  air  and  the 
vapor  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  must  be  noted 
both  during  the  first  weighing  and  at  the  time  of  sealing  the  glass  globe. 

This  method  is  of  course  applicable  only  to  substances  which  volatilize 
without  suffering  decomposition.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  substance  be  perfectly  pure. 
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I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  analytical  process ;  for  the  manner 
of  correcting  and  calculating  the  results,  and  inferring  the  composition  of 
the  analysed  bodies  from  them,  1  refer  to  §  204. 

a.  Apparatus  and  other  Requisites. 

1.  The  Substance. — ^From  6  to  8  grammes  are  required.  The  boiling 
point  must  be  pretty  accurately  known. 

2.  A  LIGHT  Glass  Globe  with  drawn-out  Neck. 

An  ordinary  globe  of  pure  glass  is  selected,  free  from  flaws  and  holding 
fiom  250  to  500  c.  c. ;  it  is  carefully  rinsed  with  water,  and  then  thoroughly 
dried.  Afler  this,  it  is  completely  exhausted,  dry  air  readmitted  into  it, 
and  the  same  operation  repeated  (the  apparatus  illustrated  in  fig.  105, 
p.  463,  is  used  for  this  purpose).  The  neck  of  the  globe  is  then  softened 
near  the  bulb,  and  drawn  out  in  the  shape  represented  in  fig.  147. 

The  extreme  point  is  cut  off,  and  the  edges  slightly 
rounded  over  the  spirit-lamp.  (This  point  having  to  be 
sealed  air-tight  with  the  greatest  despatch,  at  a  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  process,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  the  glass  of  the  globe  is  readily 
fiisible  or  not ;  this  may  be  done  by  trying  to  seal  the 
point  on  the  original  neck  of  the  balloon ;  should  this 
present  any  difficulty,  the  globe  is  unfit  for  the  intended 
purpose.) 

3.  A  small  Iron  or  CJopper  Vessel  for  the  reception  of       ^ig«  1^7. 
the  fluid  in  which  the  globe  is  to  be  heated  (see  fig.  148). 

The  fiuid  which  is  to  serve  as  bath  must  admit  of  being  heated  to  at  least 
30 — 40*^  beyond  the  boiling  point  of  the  substance  under  examination.  Oil 
will  answer  the  purpose  in  nearly  all  cases  where  a  temperature  higher  than 
that  of  boiling  water  is  required ;  however,  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath — if 
its  temperature,  which  in  a  perfectly  saturated  bath  may  be  raised  to  180"*, 
ia  sufficiently  high  for  the  purpose — ^is  more  convenient  than  an  oil-bath, 
as  the  globe  may  be  more  easily  cleaned. 

4.  An  Apparatus  to  keep  the  Globe  in  Position. — This  may  be 
readily  made  with  a  handle  and  some  iron  wire.  During  the  operation,  it 
is  attached  to  a  retort-stand  (see  fig.  148). 

5.  A  quantity  of  Mercury  more  than  sufiScient  to  fill  the  globe. 

6.  A  graduated  Tube  of  about  100  c.  c.  capacity. 

7.  A  Gas-  or  Spirit-lamp  and  Blowpipe. 

8.  A  correct  Barometer. 

9.  A  correct  Thermometer,  capable  of  indicating  the  highest  degree  of 
heat  the  case  under  examination  may  require. 

h.  The  Process. 

a.  Weigh  the  globe,  placing  a  thermometer  inside  the  case  of  the 
balance.  Leave  the  globe  for  ten  minutes  on  the  scale,  to  ascertain 
whether  its  weight  remains  constant.  If  so,  the  weight  is  noted,  together 
^th  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  temperature  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  inside  the  case. 

/3.  Heat  the  globe  gently,  and  dip  the  point  deep  into  about  8  grm.  of 
the  substance,  which,  if  solid,  must  have  been  liquefied  by  the  application 
of  a  gentle  heat.  (If  the  substance  imder  examination  has  a  high  fusing 
point)  the  neck  and  point  of  the  globe  likewise  require  heating,  to  guard 
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i^inrt  diefluid  solidifying  too  bood.)  When  the  globe  has  cooled— which, 
in  the  case  of  very  volatile  Bubatancea,  is  to  be  accelerated  by  dropping 
ether  upon  it — the  fluid  enters  and  spreads  in  it.  Do  not  introduce  more 
than  5 — 7  grm. 

y.  Heat  the  contents  of  the  vessel  S  to  from  40  to  50°,  and  immerae 
the  globe  by  means  of  the  appaiatua  4,  and  alaoa  thermometer,  in  the 
bath,  as  shown  in  fig.  148. 

Ruse  the  temperature  of  the  bath 

to  between  30  and  40°  above  the 

boiling  point  of  the  substance.*    As 

Boon  as  die  temperature  in  the  globe 

is  somewhat  higher  than  the  boiling 

point  of  the  substance,  the  vapor  of 

the  latter  rushes  out  throng  the 

orifice  of  the  neck ;  the  force  of  the 

current  increases  at  first  with  tha 

temperature  of  the  bath,  but  dimi- 

nishee  aA«rwHrdB   bj  dt^rees,  and 

finally  (afi«r    about   15   mintites) 

'  ceases  altogether.     Should  any  of 

the  vapor  have  condensed  into  drops 

in  the  point  of  the  neck  projecting 

^>K-  I'S-  out  of  the  bath,  these  may  be  at 

once    reconverted   into    vapor,  by 

moving  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  to  and  fro  under  it     The  moment  that 

a  perfect  equilibrium  is  fully  established  at  the  desired  temperature,  seal 

the  point  of  the  globe,  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp  and   blowpipe,  and 

note  immediately  after  the  height  of  the   thermometer.      To  aacertun 

whether  or  not  the  point  is  hermetically  sealed,  you  need  simply  direct  a 

current  of  air  through  the  blowpipe  upon  the  projecting  point  of  the  neck : 

if  the  tube  is  closed  hermetically,  a  small  portion  of  the  vapor  condenses, 

forming  a  column  of  fluid,  which  is  retained  in  the  end  of  the  tube  by 

capillary  attraction  ;  this  is  not  observed  if  the  tube  is  not  hermetically 

sealed.     The  height  of  the  barometer  also  is  noted  again,  if  it  haa  changed 

since  the  first  obssrvation. 

Z.  Remove  the  sealed  globe  fi:om  the  bath,  allow  to  cool,  wash  most 
carefully,  wipe  perfectly  diy,  and  weigh  again  in  the  same  manner  an  before. 
t.  Immerae  the  pointed  end  of  the  globe  in  its  entire  length  in  mercury, 
scratch  a  mark  with  a  file  near  the  end,  and  break  offthe  point;  where- 
upon the  mercury  will  immediately  rush  into  the  globe,  a  vacuum  having 
been  created  in  it  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor.  (In  this  op^ation, 
place  the  glass  globe  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  and  r^  the  latter  upon 
the  edge  of  the  mercurial  trough.)  If  the  globe,  at  the  moment  of  seahng,  * 
was  p^ectly  free  from  tur,  it  will  fill  completely  with  mercury ;  otherwise  - 
an  air-bubble  will  remain  in  it.  In  either  caae  transfer  the  mercury  from 
the  globe  to  the  graduated  tube  (6),  and  measure  accurately  ;  if  there  was 
air  in  the  globe  at  the  moment  of  sealing  it,  fill  it  now  with  water,  and 
measure  also  the  volume  of  the  latter  liquid :  the  difference  between  the 
volume  of  the  mercury  and  that  of  the  water  shows  the  volume  of  the  aii 
which  had  rem^ed  in  the  globe. 

*  If  s  chloride  of  aalcmm  or  oil-bath  is  used,  you  miiBt  endeavoT  to  tnuntun  ■ 
UDifono  temperature  tonards  the  end  of  tbe  process,  whicb  msj  be  osilj  rficotod  b; 
properl;  regiJiLljn|{  tbe  hot. 
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This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gires  nearly  accurate  results;    for 
the  tDaoner  of  calculating  the  latter,  I  refer  to  §  204. 

B,  Process  of  Gat-Ldssac. 

Whilst  by  the  method  of  Ddhas  the  weight  of  the  amount  of  substance 

is  determined,  which  yields  under  definite  circumstances  a  known  volume 

of  Tapor,  by  Gav-Lussac's  method  is  determined  the  volume  of  vapor 

yielded  under  definite  circumstances  by  a  previously  weighed  amount  of 

substance.     The  original  process  has  been  judiciously  modified  by  H. 

ScBiFF."     The  apparatus  is  excessively  simple,  but  can  only  be  employed 

for  temperatures  under  200°, — it  is  especially  suited  for   temperatures 

under  100°, 

The  cylinder  a  (fig.  149),  which  is  destined  to  measure  the  volume  of 

the  vapor,  is  30 — 35  cm.  high  and 

about  2  cm.   wide ;   it  is    provided 

with  a  millimetre  scale,  ext«ni]ing 

to  the  open  end  \  a  table  which  must 

previously  be  drawn  up,  shows  the 

o.  c.  corresponding  to  the  marks  (p. 

21).     The  outer  cylinder  b  is  about 

40  cm.  high,  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion.    The  height  of  the  latter  in 

the  inside  must  be  accurately  known 

in  mm.  The  handle  c,  which  is  filled 

with  lead,  embraces  the  closed  end 

of  the  measuring  tube  by  means  of 

four  springs.      The  weight  of  this 

handle  must   suffice  to   depress  the 

tube  when  filled  with  vapor,    and 

must  therefore  be  about  130  grm., 

if  the  above  dimensions  are  strictly 

adhered   to.     The  handle  bears  a 

lateral  hook,  on  which  the  thermo- 
meter is  hung, 

Alayerof  mercury,  about  15  mm. 

high,    is   first    put  into   tlie    outer 

cylinder  6.    The  measuring  cylinder 

is  perfectly  filled  with  mercury,  and 

inverted    in    a    shallow     mercurial 

trough.      A  weighed  quantity  of  the 

fluid  to  be  vaporized  in  a  bulb  of 

thin  glass  {fig.  150)  is  now  placed 

underneath  the  opening  of  the  mea-  Fig,  US, 

suring  cylinder,  and  allowed  to  as- 
cend ;  the  cylinder  a  is  then  transported  to  b,  with  the  aid  of  a 
long-handled  iron  spoon,  of  the  same  form  as  is  in  general  use 
for  combustions  in  oxygen. 

The  bursting  of  the  bulb  and  the  formation  of  vapor  are 
next  brought  about  by  fiUing  the  outer  cylinder  b  cautiously 
and  up  to  the  top  with  a  hot  fluid.  According  to  the  boiling 
point  of  the  substance  we  use  for  thb  purpose  either  boiling 

*  Zeitaohrift  f.  iDolyt.  Cliem.  1,  320. 


Fig.  160. 
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water,  or  some  saline  solution,  preferably  dilute  glycerine  or  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  in  dilute  glycerine.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
hot  fiuid  is  to  be  determined  in  a  suitable  manner  l[according  to  H.  Schiff, 
by  means  of  an  areometer).  The  outer  cylinder  stands  on  a  strong 
low  tripod  in  a  small  glass  trough ;  the  latter  serves  to  receive  the  fluid, 
which  is  ejected  by  the  vapor  as  it  forms ;  it  is,  moreover,  filled  nearly  up 
to  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  outer  cylinder  with  the  hot  fluid,  in 
order  that  the  mercury  may  be  raised  to  the  same  temperature.  Afler  a 
few  minutes  the  rate  of  cooling  will  have  become  so  much  slower  that  the 
volume  of  the  vapor  may  be  considered  stationary.  Finally,  the  pres- 
sure and  temperature  are  noted,  also  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
measuring  tube,  and  in  the  outer  cylinder  (the  latter  being  read  off  on  the 
scale  of  the  measuring  tube). 

C.  The  determination  of  the  vapor  densities  of  bodies  of  high  boiling 
points  is  made  after  the  method  of  Deville  and  Troost,*  for  a  description 
of  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  memoir. 

§195. 

8.  A  great  many  indifferent  organic  bodies  absolutely  refuse  to  combine 
with  bases  or  acids ;  or  only  form  with  them  compoimds,  from  which  the 
equivalent  of  the  organic  body  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  equiva^ 
lent  of  such  substance  is  determined  by  producing  by  the  action  of  acids, 
bases,  halogens,  &c.,  upon  the  body  under  examination,  new  compounds 
of  known  or  ascertainable  equivalents.  Or,  lastly,  the  equivalent  is  in- 
ferred irom  the  manner  in  which  the  compound  in  question  has  been 
formed.  In  cases  of  this  description,  that  equivalent  is  assumed  to  be  the 
correct  one  which  permits  the  most  simple  explanation  of  tiie  processes  of 
formation  and  decomposition. 

This  mode  of  determining  tiie  equivalent  of  substances  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  higher  branches  of  organic  chemistry,  and  cannot  be 
considered  in  detail  here,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  universally  applicable 
methods. 

*  Compt  rend.  49,  239 ;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  113,  42. 
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CALCULATION  OP  ANALYSES. 

The  calculation  of  the  results  obtained  bj  an  analysis  presupposes,  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary,  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  the  com- 
bining proportions  of  bodies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  more  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic  on  the  other.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the 
ability  to  make  chemical  calculations  involves  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  mathematics,  a  knowledge  of  decimal  fractions  and  simple  equations 
being  for  the  most  part  sufHcient.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
dissuade  students  of  chemistry  from  pursuing  the  highly  important 
study  of  mathematics ;  but  merely  to  encourage  those  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  entering  more  deeply  into  this  science,  and  who,  as  experi- 
ence has  shown  me,  are  ofren  afraid  to  venture  upon  chemical  calcu- 
lations. For  this  reason,  I  have  made  the  whole  of  the  calculations  given 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  in  the  most  intelligible  manner  possible,  and 
without  logarithms. 

I.  Calculation  of  the  Constituent  sought  from  the  Compound  obtained  in 
the  Analytical  Process,  and  exhibition  of  the  Result  in  Per-cents. 

5  196. 

The  bodies  the  weight  of  which  it  is  intended  to  determine,  are  separated, 
as  we  have  seen  in  Division  I.,  treating  of  the  "  Execution  of  Analysis," 
either  in  the  free  state,  or — and  this  most  frequently — in  combinations 
of  known  composition.  The  results  are  usually  calculated  upon  100 
parts  of  the  examined  substance,  since  this  gives  a  clearer  and  more  intel- 
ligible view  of  the  composition.  In  cases  where  the  several  constituents 
have  been  separated  in  the  free  state,  the  calculation  may  be  made  at  once ; 
but  if  the  constituents  have  been  separated  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances, they  must  first  be  calculated  from  the  compounds  obtained. 

1.  Calculation  of  the  Results  into  Per-cents  by  Weight,  in  Cases  where 
the  Substance  sought  has  been  separated  in  the  Free  State. 

a.  Solid  Bodies,  Liquids,  and  Gases,  which  have  been  detertmned 
by  Weight. 

§  197. 

The  calculation  here  is  exceedingly  simple. 

Suppose  you  have  analysed  subchloride  of  mercury,  and  separated  the 
mercury  in  the  metallic  state  (§  118,  1).  2 '945  grm.  subchloride  of 
mercury  have  given  say  2-499  grm.  metallic  mercury. 

ll2 
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2-945  :  2-499  ::100-:  x 
a;  =  84-85, 

which  means  that  your  analysis  shows  100  parts  of  subchloride  of  mercuiy 
to  contain  84-85  of  mercury,  and  consequently  15-15  of  chlorine. 

Now  as  the  subchloride  of  mercury  is  known  to  consist  of  2  eq.  mer- 
cury and  1  eq.  chlorine,  and  as  the  equivalent  numbers  of  both  these 
elements  are  also  known,  the  true  percentage  composition  of  the  body  may 
be  readily  calculated  from  these  data.  When  analysing  substances  of 
known  composition  for  practice,  the  results  theoretically  calculated  and 
those  obtained  by  the  analysis  are  usually  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as  this 
enables  the  student  at  once  to  perceive  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
the  analysis  has  been  performed. 

Thus  for  instance—  j,^^^^  dJcnlatcd  (oomp««  §  84,  h\ 

Mercury    .     .     .     84-85 84-94 

Chlorine    .     .     .     1515 1506 


10000  100-00 


h.  Gases  which  have  been  determined  by  Measure. 

§  198. 

If  a  gas  has  been  determined  by  measure,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  first 
to  ascertain  the  weight  corresponding  to  the  volume  found,  before  the 
percentage  by  weight  can  be  calculated. 

But  as  the  exact  weights  of  a  definite  volume  of  the  various  gases  hare 
been  severally  determined  by  accurate  experiments,  this  calculation  also  is 
a  simple  rule-of-three  question,  if  the  gas  may  be  measured  under  the 
same  circumstances  to  which  the  known  relation  of  weight  to  volume 
refers.     The  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here,  are  : 

Temperature  and  Atmospheric  Pressure, 

Besides  these,  the 

Tension  of  the  Aqueous  Vapor 

may  also  claim  consideration  in  cases  where  water  is  used  as  the  confining 
fluid,  or  generally  where*  the  gas  has  been  measured  in  the  moist  state. 

The  respective  weights  assigned  in  Table  V.*  to  1  litre  of  the  gases 
there  enumerated,  refer  to  a  temperature  of  0®,  and  an  atmospheric 
pressure  of  0-76  metre  of  mercury.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  volumes  of  gas  measured  at 
another  temperature  and  another  height  of  the  barometer,  are  to  be 
reduced  to  0®  and  0-76  of  the  barometer. 

a.  Reduction  of  a  Volume  of  Gas  of  any  given  Temperature  to  0**,  or  any 
other  Temperature  between  0**  and  100". 

The  following  propositions  regarding  the  expansion  of  gases  were 
formerly  universally  adopted  : — 

1.  All  gases  expand  alike  for  an  equal  increase  of  temperature. 

2.  The  expansion  of  one  and  the  same  gas  for  each  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  independent  of  its  original  density. 

*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Although  the  correctness 'of  these  propositions  has  not  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  minute  investigations  of  MAGNts  and  Regnault,  yet  they 
may  be  safely  followed  in  reductions  of  the  temperature  of  those  gases 
which  are  most  frequently  measured  in  the  course  of  analytical  processes, 
as  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  these  gases  scarcely  differ  from  each 
other,  and  as  there  is  never  any  very  considerable  difference  in  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  under  which  the  gases  are  severally  measured. 

The  investigations  just  alluded  to  have  given 

0-8665 

as  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  gases  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
truth  ;  in  other  words,  as  the  extent  to  which  gases  expand  when  heated 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  They  expand,  therefore, 
for  every  d^ee  of  the  centigrade  thermometer, 

2:^^  =  0003666. 
100 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  1  c.  c.  of  gas  at  0*  will  occupy 
at  10%  we  find 

1  X  [1  +  (10 X  0003665)]  =  1-03665. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  100  c.  c.  at  0®  will  occupy  at 
10^,  we  find 

100  X  [1  +  (10  X  0-003665)] 
=  100x103665  =  103-665. 

If  we  wish  to  know  how  much  space  1  c.  c.  at  10®  will  occupy  at  0®,  we 
find 

^ ^  0*965 

1  +  (10  X  0-003665) 

How  much  space  do  103-665  c.  c.  at  10°  occupy  at  0°? 

103-665 


1  +  (10  X  0003665) 


=  100. 


The  general  rule  of  these  calculations  may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 
To  calculate  the  volume  of  a  gas  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature, 
we  have  in  the  first  place  to  find  the  expansion  for  the  volume  imit,  which 
ia.  done  by  adding  to  1  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the  ther-i . 
mometrical  difference  by  0*003665 ;  and  then  to  multiply  this  by  the 
number  of  volume  units  found  in  the  analytical  process.  Oil  the  other, 
hand,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  a  gas  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature, 
we  have  to  divide  the  nmnber  of  volume  imits  foxmd  in  the  analytical  pro- 
cess, by  1  +  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the  thermometrical 
difference  by  0-003665. 

0.  Reduction  of  the  Volume  of  a  Oas  of  a  certain  given  Density  to  -76 
Metre  Barometric  Pressure,  or  any  other  given  Pressure, 

According  to  the  law  of  MARiOTTE,*the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as 
the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  in  accordance  with  this,  a  gas  occupies 
the  greater  space  the  less  the  pressure  upon  it,  and  the  less  space  the 
greater  the  pressure  upon  it. 

Thus,  supposing  a -gas  to  occupy  a  space  of  10  c.  c.  at  a  pressure  of 
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1  atmosphere,  it  will  occupy  1  c.  c.  at  a  pressure  of  10  atmosplieres,  and 
100  c.  c.  at  a  pressure  of -j^  atmosphere. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than  the  reduction  of  a  gas  of  a 
certain  given  tension  to  760  mm.  bar.  pressure,  or  any  other  given  pressure, 
e.g.y  1000  mm.,  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  analysis  of  gases. 

Supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  100  c.  c.  at  780  vam.  bar;,  how  much  epace 
will  it  occupy  at  760  nmi.  ? 

760:  780::  100  \x 
a?  =102-63. 

How  much  space  will  100  c.  c.  at  750  mm.  bar.  occupy  at  760  min.  ? 

760  :  750::  100  :  x 
x=  98-68. 

How  much  space  will  150  c.  c.  at  760  mm.  bar.  occupy  at  1000  mm.  ? 

1000  :  760::  150  xx 
a:  =114. 

•  

y.  Reduction  of  the  Volume  of  a  Oas  saturated  with  Aqueous  Vapor,  to 
its  actual  Volume  in  the  Dry  State. 

It  is  a  well-known  &ct  that  water  has  a  tendency,  at  all  temperatures,  to 
assume  the  gaseous  state.  .The  degree  of  this  tendency  (the  tension  of  the 
aqueous  vapor) — which  is  dependent  solely  and  exclusively  upon  the  tem- 
perature, and  not  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  water  being  in  vacuo  or  in 
any  gaseous  atmosphere — ^is  usually  expressed  by  the  height  of  a  column  of 
mercury  counterbalancing  it  The  following  table  indicates  the  amomit 
of  tension  for  the  various  temperatures  at  which  analyses  are  likely  to  be 
made.* 

TABLE. 


Tension  of  the 

Tension  of  the 

Temperature 

aqueous  vapor 

Temperatnre 

aqueous  vapor 

(in  degrees  C.) 

expressed  in 

(^n  degrees  C.) 

expressed  in 

niillimetres. 

millimetres. 

0 

4-525 

21 

18-505 

1 

4-867 

22 

19-675 

2 

5-231 

28 

20-909 

8 

5-619 

24 

22-211 

4 

6-082 

25 

28-582 

5 

6-471 

26 

25-026 

6 

6-989 

27 

26-547 

7 

7-486 

28 

28-148 

8 

7-964 

29 

29-882 

9 

8-525 

80 

81*602 

10 

9126 

81 

88-464 

11 

9-751 

82 

85-419 

12 

10-421 

88 

87-473 

18 

11-130 

84 

89-680 

14 

■11-882 

85 

41-893 

15 

12-677 

86 

44-268 

16 

13-519 

87 

46-758 

17 

14-409      ' 

88 

49-868 

18 

15-851 

89 

52-108 

19 

16-845 

40 

54-969 

20 

17-896 

Compare  Magnus^  ^ogg*  Anuftl-  61,'  247. 
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Therefore,  if  a  gas  is  confined  over  water,  its  volume  is,  ccsteris  parUma, 
always  greater  than  if  it  were  confined  over  mercury ;  since  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor,  proportional  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  mixes  with  the 
gas,  and  the  tension  of  this  partly  counterbalances  the  column  of  air  that 
presses  upon  the  gas,  and  to  that  extent  neutralizes  the  pressure.  To 
ascertain  the  actual  pressure  upon  the  gas,  we  must  therefore  subtract 
from  the  apparent  pressure  so  much  as  is  neutralized  by  the  tension  of  the 
aqueous  vapor. 

Suppose  we  had  found  a  gas  to  measure  100  c.  c.  at  759  mm.  bar.,  the 
temperature  of  the  confining  water  being  15^ ;  how  much  space  would  this 
volume  of  gas  occupy  in  the  dry  state  and  at  760  mm.  of  the  barometer? 

Our  table  gives  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  15^s  12*677 ;  the  gas  is 
consequently  not  under  the  apparent  pressure  of  759  mm.,  but  under  tlie 
actual  pressure  of  759  -  12-677  =  746-323  mm. 

The  calculation  is  now  veiy  simple ;  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  shown 
in  j3 ;  we  say, 

760:  746-328::  100  ix 

X  =  98-20. 

When  the  volume  of  a  gas  bas  thus  been  adjusted  by  the  calculations  in 
a  and  )3,  or  y,  to  the  thermometrical  and  barometrical  conditions  to  which 
the  data  of  Table  V.  refer,  the  percentage  by  weight  may  now  be  readily 
calculated  by  substituting  the  weight  for  the  volume,  and  proceeding  by 
ample  rule  of  three. 

What  is  the  percentage  by  weight  of  nitrogen  in  an  analysed  substance, 
of  which  0*5  grm.  have  yielded  30  c.  c.  of  dry  nitrogen  gas  at  0^,  and  760 
mm.  bar.? 

In  Table  V.  we  find  that  1  litre  (1000  c.  c.)  of  nitrogen  gas  at  0°,  and 
760  mm.  bar.,  weighs  1-25456  grm. 

We  say  accordingly : 

1000:  l-25456::30:a; 

X  =  0-0376. 
And  then: 

0-5  :  0-0376::  100  :x 
a;  =  7-52. 

The  analysed  substance  contains  consequently  7-52  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  nitrogen. 

2.  Calculation  of  the  Results  into  Per-cents  hy  Weighty  in  Cases  where 
the  Body  sought  has  been  separated  in  Combination^  or  where  a  Compound 
has  to  he  determined  from  one  of  its  Constituents, 

§  199. 

If  the  body  to  be  determined  has  not  been  weighed  or  measured  in  its 
own  form,  but  in  some  other  form,  e.g..,  carbonic  acid  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
sulphur  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  ammonia  as  nitrogen,  chlorine  by  a  standard 
solution  of  iodine,  &c.,  its  quantity  must  first  be  reckoned  irom  that  of  the 
compound  found  before  the  calculation  described  in  1  can  be  made. 

This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  rule  of  three  or  by  some  abridged 
method. 

Suppose  we  have  weighed  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  and  have 
found  1  grm.  of  water ;  how  much  hydrogen  does  this  contain  ? 
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An  equivalent  of  water  consists  of: 

1  of  hydrogen 


We  say  accordingly : 


8  of  oxygen 

9  water. 


9  :  1::1  :a? 
a?=011111. 
From  the  above  proportion  results  the  following  equation : 

or  011111  xl=a:. 

Or,  expressed  in  general  terms : 

Water  x  Olllll  =  Hydrogen. 
Example. — 

517  of  water ;  how  much  hydrogen? 
517x011111  =  57-444. 

The  following  equation  results  also  from  the  above  proportion : 

9^1 
1  X 

-.9   =   1 

X 

1 

/.     «  -    9 

Or,  expressed  in  general  terms, 

» 

Water  divided  fty  9  =  Hydrogen, 
Example. — 

517  of  water,  how  much  hydrogen  ? 

-^  =  57-444. 

In  this  manner  we  may  find  for  every  compound  constant  numbers  by 
which  to  multiply -or  divide  the  weight  of  the  compound,  in  order  to  find 
the  weight  of  the  constituent  sought  (comp.  Table  III.*). 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  nitrogen  may  be  obtained  from  the  double 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  by  dividing  the  weight 
of  the  latter  by  16-96,  or  multiplying  it  by  0*06269  ;  thus  the  carbon  may 
be  calculated  from  the  carbonic  acid  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  the 
latter  by  02727,  or  dividing  it  by  3-666. 

These  numbers  are  by  no  means  so  simple,  convenient,  and  ea^  to 
remember  as  in  the  case  of  hydrogen.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  in  the 
case  of  carbonic  acid,  for  instance,  to  fix  upon  another  general  expres- 
sion, viz.. 

Carbonic  acid  x  3      _    , 
— =  Carbon  ; 

*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 
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which  is  deriyed  fi'om  the  proportion 

22  :  6  :  :  the  carbonic  acid  found  :  x. 

The  object  in  view  may  also  be  attained  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by 
reference  to  Table  FV.,*  which  gives  the  amount  of  the  constituent  sought 
for  every  number  of  the  compoimd  found,  from  1  to  9  ;  the  operator  need, 
therefore,  simply  add  the  several  values  together. 

As  regards  hydrogen,  for  instance,  we  find  : — 

TABLE. 


Found. 
WAter 

Sought, 
hjrdrogsn 

1 

(nun 

1 

0*I32SS 

8 

4 

0-4iU4 

8 
0-55066 

0*08807 

7 
077778 

8 

vtaan 

9 

1*00000 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  1  part  of  water  contains  O'lllll  of 
hydrogen,  that  5  parts  of  water  contain  0'55555  of  hydrogen ;  9  parts, 
1  00000,  &c. 

Now  if  we  wish  to  know,  for  instance,  how  much  hydrogen  is  contained 
in  5*17  parts  of  water,  we  find  this  by  adding  the  values  for  5  parts,  for 
^  part,  and  for  -j-J^  parts,  thus : — 

0-55555 

0011111 

0-0077778 

0-5744388 

Why  the  numbers  are  to  be  placed  in  this  manner,  and  not  as  follows  : — 

0-55555 
0-11111 
0-77778 

1-44444 

IS  self-evident,  since  arranging  them  in  the  latter  way  would  be  adding 
the  value  for  5,  for  1,  and  for  7  (5  +  1  +  7  =  13)  and  not  for  5-17.  This 
reflection  shows  also  that,  to  find  the  amount  of  hydrogen  contained  in 
517  parts  of  water,  the  points  must  be  transposed  as  follows ; — 

55-555 
1-1111 

0-77778 

57-44388 


3.  Calculation  of  the  Remits  of  Indirect  Analyses  into  Per-cents 

by  Weight. 

§200. 

The  import  of  the  term  "  indirect  analysis^'*^  as  defined  in  §  151,  p.  354, 
shows  suflSciently  that  no  universally  applicable  rules  can  be  laid  down  for 
the  calculations  which  have  to  be  made  in  indirect  analyses.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  right  way  must  be  left  in  every  special  case  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  analyst.     I  will  here  give  the  mode  of  calculating  the  results  in  the 

*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  (he  Tolume. 
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more  important  indirect  separations  described  in  Section  Y.     They  may 
serve  as  examples  for  other  similar  calculations. 

a.  Indirect  Determination  of  Soda  and  Potassa, 

This  is  effected  by  determining  either  the  sum  total  of  the  alkaline  sul- 
phates, and  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  them,  or  the  sum  total  of  the 
chlorides,  and  the  chlorine  contained  in  them. 

The  calculation  may  be  made  in  several  different  ways,  of  which  I  will 
give  two : — 

a.  Suppose  we  have  found  1*9761  grm.  of  sulphate  of  soda  +  sulphate  of 
potassa,  and  in  this  amount  1  grm.  of  sulphuric  acid :  how  much  potasaa 
is  present,  and  how  much  soda  ? 

First  Method. 

If  the  sulphuric  acid  =  1  grm.  were  combined  with  potasaa  alone,  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  would  amount  to  217775,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion : — 

40  :  8711  ::l:x;  a:  =  217775. 

The  difference  between  this  nimiber  and  the  weight  of  mixed  sulphates 
found,  i.«.,  2-17775  -1-9761  =  0-20165,  is  owing  to  part  of  the  sulphate  of 
potassa  being  replaced  in  the  mixture  by  sulphate  of  soda.  This  part  is 
proportional  to  the  difference  found;  it  is  calculated  as  follows: — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  K  O,  S  O,,  and  that  of  Na  0, 
S  O,  (16-11),  is  to  the  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  soda  (71),  as  the  difference 
found  to  the  Na  0,  S  0,  contained  in  the  mixture — 

16-11  :  71::  0-20165  :x 

a:  =0-8887   =NaO,  SO, 
and  1-9761-0-8887  =  1-0874   =K0,  SO, 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived : — 

Multiply  the  sulphuric  acid  found  by  2-17775,  deduct  from  the  pro- 
duct the  sum  of  the  sulphates,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  4-4072 ;  the 
product  expresses  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  soda. 

Second  Method. 

Let  k  =  the  sulphate  of  potassa 
n=         „         „      soda 

then  ife  +  n=  1-9761 
.-.  k      =l-9761-« 

1  part  of  sulphate  of  soda  contains  0-56338 ;  1  part  of  sulphate  of  potassa 
0-45919  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  amoimt  of  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  mixture  of  stdphate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  potassa,  viz.,  1  grm.,  must  consequently  =  0*56338  x  the 
number  of  units  present  of  sulphate  of  soda  (t.e.  x  the  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  present)  4-  0*45919  x  the  number  of  units  present  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa  (i.e.  x  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  present). 

Hence-"^ 

{k  X  0-45919)  +  (n  X  0-56338)  =  1 

_  l_(n  X  0-56338). 
0-45919 
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SubstittLtiDg  for  k  the  value  previously  found,  we  have 

l_(n  X  0-56338) 


l-9761--»  = 


0-45919 


1-9761  X  0-45919— (n  x  0-45919)  =  1— (n  x  0-56338). 
0-90741— (»  X  0-45919)  =  1— (n  x  0-56338). 

Placing  now  the  n^s  on  one  side,  we  have 

(n X 0-66338)— <n x  045919)=  1—0-90741, 


or. 


1—0.90741       _  0-09259 
**"  0-56338— 0-45919 ""  010419  ~  ^'^^^^• 
The  analysed  mixture  therefore  contains  0*8887  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
consequently 

1-9761— 0-8887  » 1-0874 
of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

The  following  general  formula  may  be  deduced  from  the  above : — ^Let 
a  be  the  mixture,  n  the  Na  0,  S  0„  it  the  K  O,  S  O,,  and  a  the  S  0,,  con- 
tained in  it : — ^then 

fi_(a  X  0-45919) 


n= 


0-10419 
and  k  =  a — n 


Suppose  we  have  found  20  grm.  of  sulphate  of  potassa  +  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  in  these  20  grm.  10-5  grm.  sulphuric  acid,  how  much  sulphate  of 
potassa  does  the  mixture  contain,  and  how  much  sulphate  of  soda  ? 

herea  =  20;  and  8=  10*5 
^10-5— (20x0-45919) 

0-10419 
_  10-5—91833        1-8162 

"""    6-10419       "0-10419"^^'^^ 

and*=     20—12-63  =  7-87. 

•The  20  grm.  of  the  mixture  consist  accordingly  of  12-63  Na  0,  S  0„ 
and  7-37  K  0,  S  O,. 

j3.  Suppose  we  have  found  3  grm.  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  in  these  3  grm.  1-6888  of  chlorine. 


£q.  Chlorine. 

Eq.  K  CI.         Chlorine  found. 

86-46         : 

74-57     ::     1-6888  :  x 

X         =     3-5514. 

If  all  the  chlorine  present  were  combined  with  potassium,  the  weight  of 
the  chloride  would  amoimt  to  3*5514.  As  the  chloride  weighs  less, 
chloride  of  sodium  is  present,  and  this  in  a  quantity  proportional  to  the 
difference  (t.a.,  3-5514—3  =  0-5514),  which  is  calculated  as  foUows: — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  K  01  and  that  of  Na  01  (16-11) 
is  to  the  eqtiivalent  of  Na  01  (58*46),  as  the  difference  found  is  to  the 
chloride  of  sodium  present : — 

16-11  :  68-46::0-5514:» 
07  =  2  Na  01 
and3-.2  =  lK01. 
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From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived  : — 

Multiply  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  mixture  by  2*  1029,  deduct 
from  the  product  the  sum  of  the  chlorides,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by 
3-6288 ;  the  product  expresses  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  con- 
tained in  the  mixed  chloride. 

The  following  formulae  will  serve  to  find  the  sodium  and  potassium  by 
direct  calculation* : — 

Let  X  stand  for  the  potassium,  y  for  the  sodiiun,  S  for  the  mixed  chlo- 
rides, A  for  the  chlorine  found. 

[(S-A).  1-54] -A 
0-63 

„-A-[(8-A).  0-91] 
*  0-63 

1  KA  CI 

'■^*=     Na 
0-91  =     ^ 

CI        CI 

b.  Indirect  Determination  of  Strontia  and  Lime. 

This  may  be  effected  by  determining  the  sum  total  of  the  carbonates, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  them  (§  154, 8).  Suppose  we  have  found 
2  grm.  of  mixed  carbonate,  and  in  these  2  grm.  0*7383  of  carbonic  acid. 

Eq.  C  O,  Eq.  Sr  O,  C  O,  C  O,  found. 

22  :  7375         ::         0-7383  :  a? 

X         =      .  2-47498. 

If,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  were  combined  with  strontia, 
the  weight  of  the  carbonate  would  amount  to  2-47498  grm.  The  defi- 
ciency, =  0-47498  is  proportional  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  present,  which 
is  calculated  as  foUows : — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  Sr  O,  C  O,,  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  Ca  O,  C  O,  (23-75)  is  to  the  equivalent  of  Ca  O,  C  O,  (50),  as  the 
difference  found  is  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  mixed  salt : — 

23-75  :  50: :  0-47498:  a: 
x=  1. 

The  mixture,  therefore,  consists  of  1  grm.  carbonate  of  lime  and  1  grm. 
carbonate  of  strontia. 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived : — 

Multiply  the  carbonic  acid  found  by  3*3523,  deduct  from  the  product  the 
sum  of  the  carbonates,  and  multiply  the  difference  by  2-10526 ;  the  product 
expresses  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  Hme. 

c.  Indirect  Determination  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine  (§  169,  1). 

Let  us  suppose  tlie  mixture  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  to  have 
weighed  2  grm.,  and  the  diminution  of  weight  consequent  upon  the  trans- 
mission of  chlorine  to  have  amounted  to  0-1  grm.  How  much  chlorine  ia 
there  in  the  mixed  salt,  and  how  much  bromine  ? 

*  Bosse,  see  Otu>*8  Lehrbach,  8  Aufl.  it  2,  928. 
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The  decrease  of  weight  here  is  simply  the  difierence  between  the  weight 
of  the  bromide  of  silver  originally  present,  and  that  of  the  chloride  of 
silver  which  has  replaced  it ;  if  this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  calculation  which  follows : — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalents  of  bromide  of  silver  and  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  to  the  equivalent  of  bromide  of  silver  as  the  ascertained 
decrease  of  weight  is  to  a;,  i.e.,  to  the  bromide  of  silver  originally  present 
in  the  mixture  : — 

44-54  :  187-97  :  :  0-1  :  a; 

a?  =0-422025. 

The  2  grm.  of  the  mixture  therefore  contained  0-422025  grm.  bromide 
of  silver,  and  consequently  2 — 0-422025  =  1-577975  grm.  .chloride  of 
silver. 

It  results  from  the  above,  that  we  need  simply  multiply  the  ascertained 
decrease  of  weight  by 

187-97  .      ^     ,  ^^^^^ 
-^^r^^  i,e,,  by  4-22025 

to  find  the  amount  of  bromide  of  silver  originally  present  in  the  analysed 
mixture.  And  if  we  know  this,  we  also  know  of  course  the  amount  of 
the  chloride  of  silver ;  and  from  these  data  we  deduce  the  quantities  of 
chlorine  and  bromine,  as  directed  in  §  199,  and  the  percentages  as  directed 
in  §  196. 

Supplement  to  I 

REMARKS  ON  LOSS  AND  EXCESS  IN  ANALYSES,.  AND  ON  TAKING  THE  AVERAGE. 

§  201. 

If,  in  the  analysis  of  a  substance,  one  of  the  constituents  is  estimated 
from  the  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  by  subtracting  from  the  original  weight 
of  the  analysed  substance  the  ascertained  united  weight  of  the  other  con- 
stituents, it  is  evident  that  in  the  subsequent  percentage  calculation  the 
gum  total  must  invariably  be  100.  Every  loss  suffered  or  excess  obtained 
in  the  determination  of  the  several  constituents  will,  of  course,  fall  ex- 
clusively upon  the  one  constituent  which  is  estimated  from  the  loss. 
Hence  estimations  of  this  kind  cannot  be  considered  accurate,  unless  the 
other  constituents  have  been  determined  by  good  methods,  and  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  wiU,  of  course,  be  the  greater, 
the  less  the  number  of  constituents  determined  in  the  direct  way. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  every  constituent  of  the  analysed  compound  has 
been  determined  separately,  it  is  obvious  that,  were  the  results  absolutely 
accurate,  the  united  weight  of  the  several  constituents  must  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the  analysed  substance.  Since,  however, 
as  we  have  seen  in  §  96,  certain  inaccuracies  attach  to  every  analysis, 
without  exception,  the  sum  total  of  the  results  in  the  percentage  calcula- 
tion will  sometimes  exceed,  and  sometimes  fall  short  of,  100. 

In  all  cases  of  this  description,  the  only  proper  way  is  to  give  the  results 
as  actually  found. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Pelouze  found,  in  his  analysis  of  chromate  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium, 
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Potassium        21*88 
Chlorine  19-41 

Chromic  acid    58-21 


99-50 

Berzelius,  in  his  analysis  of  sesqnioxide  or  uranium  and  potassa, 

Fotaasa  12*8 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium  86*8 


99-6 


Flattneb,  in  his  analysis  of  pyrrhotdne, 


Of  Fahlun.  Of  Brasfl. 

Iron        59-72  59-64 

Sulphur  40-22  40-43 


99-94  100-07 

It  is  altogether  inadmissible  to  distribute  any  chance  deficiency  or  excess 
proportionately  among  the  several  constituents  of  the  analysed  compound, 
as  such  deficiency  or  excess  of  course  never  arises  from  the  several  esti- 
mations in  the  same  measure ;  moreover,  such  ''  doctoring"  of  the  analysis 
deprives  other  chemists  of  the  power  of  judging  of  its  accuracy.  No  one 
need  be  ashamed  to  confess  having  obtained  somewhat  too  little  or  some- 
what too  much  in  an  analysis,  provided,  of  course,  the  deficiency  or  excess 
be  confined  within  certain  limits,  which  differ  in  different  analyses,  and 
which  the  experienced  chemist  always  knows  how  to  fix  properly. 

In  cases  where  an  analysis  has  been  made  twice,  or  several  times,  it  is 
usual  to  take  the  mean  as  the  most  correct  result.  It  is  obvious  that  an 
average  of  the  kind  deserves  the  greater  confidence  the  less  the  resuhs  of 
the  several  analyses  differ.  The  results  of  the  several  analyses  must, 
however,  also  be  given,  or,  at  all  events,  the  maximum  and  minimum. 

Since  the  accuracy  of  an  analysis  is  not  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of 
substance  employed  (provided  always  this  quantity  be  not  altogether  too 
small),  the  average  of  the  results  of  several  analyses  is  to  be  taken  quite 
independently  of  the  quantities  used ;  in  other  words,  you  must  not  add 
together  the  quantities  used,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  weights  obtained 
in  the  severed  analyses  on  the  other,  and  deduce  from  these  data  the 
percentage  amount;  but  you  must  calculate  the  latter  from  the  results 
of  each  analysis  separately,  and  then  take  the  mean  of  the  numbers  so 
obtained. 

Suppose  a  substance,  which  we  will  call  AB,  contains  fiffy  per  cent  of 
A ;  and  suppose  two  analyses  of  this  substance  have  given  the  following 
results : — 

(1)  2  grm.  AB  gave  0-99  grm.  of  A. 

(2)  50  „  „      24-00    „ 

From  1,  it  results  that  AB  contains  49-50  per  cent,  of  A. 
„      2,  „  „        48-00  „ 


Total 97-50 

Mean 48*75 
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It  would  be  qtiite  erroneous  to  aaj 

2  +  50  =  62  of  AB  gave  0-99  +  24*00  =  24*99  of  A, 

therefore  100  of  AB  contain  48-06  of  A ; 
for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  way  of  calculating  destroys  nearly  alto- 
gether the  influence  of  the  more  accurate  analysis  (1)  upon  the  average, 
on  account  of  the  proportionally  small  amount  of  substance  used. 

n.  Deduction  of  Empibical  Formuls. 

§  202. 

If  the  percentage  composition  of  a  substance  is  known,  a  so-called  em- 
pirical formula  may  be  deduced  from  this ;  in  other  words,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  several  constituents  may  be  expressed  in  equivalents—*- 
in  a  formula  which,  upon  recalculation  in  per-cents  will  give  numbers  cor- 
responding perfectly,  or  nearly,  with  those  obtained  by  ^e  analysis.  We 
are  compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  expression  of  empirical  formulae, 
in  the  case  of  all  substances  of  which  we  cannot  determine  the  equivalent, 
as  e.ff,j  woody  fibre,  mixed  substances,  &c. 

The  method  of  deducing  empirical  formula  is  very  simple,  and  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  following  reflections : — 

How  should  we  proceed  to  find  the  relative  number  of  equivalents  in 
carbonic  acid  7 

We  should  say : — 

The  equivalent  of  the  oxygen  is  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  equi- 
valent of  carbonic  acid,  as  1  is  to  a?,  i.e.,  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
oxygen  contained  in  carbonic  acid ; 

8  :  16 : :  1  :  a: 

In  the  same  manner  we  should  find  the  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon 
by  the  following  proportion : — 


•  •  X  •  OS 


(equivalent  of  carbon)     (carbon  in  one  equivalent 

of  carbonic  acid) 
x=l. 

Now  let  us  suppose  we  did  not  know  the  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid, 
but  simply  its  percentage  composition,  viz., 

27-273  carbon 
72-727  oxygen 

100-000  carbonic  acid ; 

the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalents  might  still  be  ascertained,  even 
though  any  other  given  number,  say  100,  be  selected  for  the  equivalent  of 
carbonic  acid.  Let  us  suppose  we  adopt  100  as  the  equivalent  of  carbonic 
acid;  thus, 

8  :  72-727  ::  1  :  rr 

(Eq.  0)  (Amoimt  of  oxygen  in  the 

assumed  eq.  100) 
a?  =9-0910 
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and 

6  :  27-273  ::  1  :  x 

(Eq.  C)  (Amount  of  carbon  in  the 

assumed  eq.  100) 
a;  =  4'5455. 

We  see  here  that  although  the  numhers  which  express  tlie  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  have  changed,  yet  tlie 
relative  proportion  itself  remains  the  same ;  since 

4-5455  :  90910:;  1  :  2. 

The  process  may  accordingly  be  expressed  in  general  terms  as  follows : 

Assume  any  number,  say  100  (because  this  is  the  most  convenient),  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  compound,  and  ascertain  how  oflen  the  equivalent  of 
each  constituent  severally  is  contained  in  the  amount  of  the  same  con- 
stituent present  in  100  parts.  When  you  have  thus  found  the  numbers 
expressing  the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalents,  you  have  attained 
your  purpose — viz.,  the  deduction  of  an  empirical  formula.  Still,  it  is 
usual  to  reduce  the  numbers  found  to  the  simplest  expression. 

Now  let  us  take  a  somewhat  complicated  case,  e.^.,  the  deduction  of  the 
empirical  formula  for  mannite. 

The  percentage  composition  of  mannite  is 

39-56  of  carbon 

7*69  of  hydrogen 
52-76  of  oxygen 

100-00 

This  gives  the  following  proportions : 

6  :  39-56::  1  :  x  a;=6-593 

1:    7-69::l:a?  ir=7-690 

•  8  :  62-75::l  :«  a;=6-593 

We  have  now  the  empirical  formula  for  mannite,  viz., 

%-6««  "^I'Wt  ^6-»« 

A  glance  shows  that  the  number  of  the  equivalents  of  the  carbon  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  equivalents  of  the  oxygen ;  and  the  question  is  now 
whether  the  relative  proportion  found  may  not  be  expressed  by  smaller 
numbers. 

A  simple  calculation  suffices  to  answer  this  question,  viz., 

6-593  :  7-690::  60  :  x 

(Any  other  number  might  be  substituted  for  60,  as  the  third  term  of  the 
proportion,  but  60  is  very  suitable,  since  it  is  divisible  mthout  remainder 
by  most  of  the  numbers.) 

ar  =  70 

We  have  accordingly  now  the  simple  formula, 

C«     H„    0„  =  C.     H,     O.. 

The  percentage  composition  of  mannite  given  above  having  been  cal- 
culated firom  the  formula,  of  course  the  latter  is  evolved  again  without 
ambiguity.     Now  let  us  take  the  results  of  an  actual  analysis. 

Opperhann  obtained,  upon  the  combustion  of  1-593  grm.  mannite,  with 
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oxide  of  co|^>er,  2*296  carbonic  acid  and  1-106  water.     This  gives  in  per- 
centSy  • 

39*31  carbon 
7 '71  hydrogen 

52*98  oxygen 

lOG'OO 
which,  calculated  as  above,  gives 

^i'm  ^T"no  ^^•••ii 

as  the  first  expression  of  the  empirical  formula ;  and  by  the  proportion : 

6*552:  7-710::  6  :x 
x  =  7*06 

A  glance  at  these  numbers  shows  that  7*06  may  be  properly  exchanged 
for  7,  and  also  that  the  difference  between  6*552  and  6*622  is  so  trifling 
that  both  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  number.  These  considerations 
lead  therefore  likewise  to  the  formula 

C.    H,    0. 

The  proof  whether  the  formula  is  correct  or  not  is  obtained  by  its  re- 
calculation in  per-cents.  The  less  the  calculated  percentage  differs  from 
that  foimd,  the  more  reason  there  is  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the 
formula.  If  the  difference  is  more  considerable  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  defects  inherent  in  the  methods,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
formula  &llacious,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  more  correct 
one ;  for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  substances  of  which  the 
equivalent  is  not  known,  different  formulte  may  be  deduced  from  one  and 
the  same  analysis,  or  fi*om  several  very  nearly  corresponding  analyses ;  since 
the  numbers  found  are  never  absolutely  correct,  but  only  approximate. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  mannite  : 

Calculated  Foimd 


» 


for 

for 

c, 

89-56 

c. 

39*67 

39*31 

H 

7-69 

H. 

7*44 

7*71 

o. 

52-75 

0. 

52*89 

52*98 

100-00  100-00  100*06 

m.  Deduction  of  Rational  FoRMULiE. 

§  203. 

If  both  the  percentage  composition  and  the  equivalent  of  a  substance 
are  known,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  its  rational  formula — ^that  is,  a  formula  ex- 
pressing not  only  the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalents,  but  also  their 
absolute  number. 

The  following  examples  may  serve  for  illustration  : — 

1.  Deduction  of  the  Rational  Formula  of  Hyposulphuric  Add. 

Analysis  has  given,  in  the  first  place,  the  percentage  composition  of 
hyposulphuric  acid,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  percentage  composition 
of  hypoffulphate  of  potassa,  viz., 

IL  MM 
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Sulphur 44-44    Potaasa 39-551 

Oxygen 55*56     Hjposulphuric  add    %     .  60*449 

Hjposulphuric  acid        1  OO'OO    Hyposulphate  of  potassa  100*000 

(Equivalent  of  potasaa  =  47*11) 
Now: 

89*551  :  60*449::  47*11  :x  x  =  72 

Hence  72  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  constituents  contained  in 
hjposulphuric  acid — ^in  other  terms,  the  equivalent  of  hjposulphuric  acid. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  correct  equivalent  of  hjposulphuric  acid,  it 
is  unnecessarj  to  assume  a  hjpothetical  one,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do  in  the 
case  of  mannite. 

Thus  we  maj  state  at  once  : 

100:  44*44::  72  :x  a?  =  32; 

i.e,  =  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  sulphur ;  and  again : 

100:  55*56::72  :  x  a?  =  40; 

I.e.  =  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  ozjgen. 

Now  the  equivalent  of  sulphur,  i.e.  16,  is  contained  twice  in  32  ;  and  the 
equivalent  of  oxjgen,  i.e.  8,  is  contained  five  times  in  40 ;  the  rational  for- 
mula for  hjposulphuric  acid  is  accordinglj, 

S.O.. 

2.  Deduction  of  the  Rational  Formula  of  Benzoic  Acid. 

Stenhouse  obtained  from  0*3807  hjdrated  benzoic  acid,  dried  at  100% 
0*9575  carbonic  acid  and  0*1698  water. 

0*4287  benzoate  of  silver,  dried  at  100**,  gave  0*202  silver.  Prom 
these  numbers  result  the  following  percentage  compositions : — 

*  Carbon 68*67     Oxide  of  silv^  .     .     .     50*67 

.   Hjdrogen     ....       4*95     Benzoic  acid ....     49*38 
Oxjgen 26*38 


Benzoate  of  silver   .     .  100*00 


Hjdrated  benzoic  acid  100*00 
;  (Equivalent  of  the  oxide  of  silver  =  115*97) 

60*67  :  49*33 ::  115-97  :x  «=  112*904 

i.e.  the  equivalent  of  anhjdrous  benzoic  acid ;  that  of  the  hjdrated  add 
accordinglj  =  112*904  +  9  =  121*904 ;  we  saj  therefore  now : 

100  :  68*67 ::  121*904  :  x  a;  =  83*711 

100:    4*95  ::  121*904  :  a;  x=   6*035 

100  :  26*38 : :  121*904  :x  a?  =  32*158 

6  is  contained  in  83*711         13*95  times 
1  „  6*035  6*03     „ 

8  „  82*158  4*02     „ 

A  glance  at  these  quotients  suffices  to  show  that  13*95  maj  be  exchanged 
for  14,  6*03  for  6,  and  4*02  for  4.  The  rational  formula  for  the  hjdrate 
of  benzoic  acid  is  accordinglj, 

C„    H.    0,. 
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This  gives,  by  calculation, .  The  numbers  found  were, 
C   68-85  68-67 

H    4-92  4-95 

O  26-23  26-38 


100-00  100-00 

3.    Deduction  of  the  RaUonal  Formula  of  Theine. 

Stenhouse's  analysis  of  theine,  free  from  water  of  crystallization,  gave 
the  following  results  : — 

1.  0-285  grm.  substance  gave  0*5125  carbonic  acid  and  0*132  water. 

2.  Combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  gave  a  mixture  of  CO,  and  N, 
in  the  proportion  of  4  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter. 

3.  0-5828  grm.  of  the  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of  theine  and  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  gave  0-143  platinum. 

From  these  numbers  results  the  following  percentage  composition  : — 

Carbon  .  .  4905 
Hydrogen  .  5-14 
Nitrogen  .  .  28-61 
Oxygen  .   ..  17-20 

100*00 

and  196*91  as  the  equivalent  of  theine.  For  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  composition  of  the  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of  theine 
and  bichloride  of  platinum  is 

Theine  +  H  CI  +  Pt  CL 
The  equiyalent  of  this  double  salt  is  foimd  by  tne  following  proportion : 

0143  :  0*5828::  98*94  (eq.  platinum)  :  x  «  =  403*23; 

and  consequently  the  equivalent  of  theine,  by  subtracting  from  403*23  the 
sum  of  1  eq.  bichloride  of  platintmi  (169-86)  and  1  eq.  hydrochloric  acid4 
(36-46) 

403-23-(169*86  +  36*46)  =  196*91. 

This  supplies  the  following  proportions : — 

100  :  49*05::  196*91  :  a:  a?  =  96*584 

100  :    5-14::  196-91  :x  a;  =10121 

100  :  28*61 ::  196*91  :  x  a?  =  56*336 

100  :  17-20::  196-91  :  x  a;  =33-868 

6  is  contained  in  96*584,  16-09  times 

1  „  10121,  10-12     „ 

14  „  56-336,      402    „ 

8  „  33-868,      4-23     „ 

for  which  numbers  may  be  substituted,  16,  10,  4,  and  4,  respectively,  and 
we  get  the  following  formula : 

C„  H,,  N,  0, 

This  gives  by  calculation,  Found. 

C  49-47  49-05 

H     5-15  614 

N  28*89  28-61 

O   16-49  17*20 


100-00  100-00 

MU2 
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The  doable  hydrochlorete  of  theine  and  bichloride  of  platinnm  gives 
platmum  in  100  parts, 

Calculated.  Found. 

24-70  24-53 

4.  Special  Method  of  Deducing  Regional  FormuUjBfbr  Oxygen  Sails. 
a.  In  the  case  of  Compounds  containing  no  Isomorphous  Constituents. 

The  rational  formulae  for  oxygen  salts  may  be  deduced  also  by  a  method 
dilFerent  from  the  foregoing,  viz.,  by  ascertaining  the  ratio  which  the 
respective  quantities  of  oxygen  bear  to  each  other.  This  method  is 
exceedingly  simple. 

In  an  analysis  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  I  found. 

Soda  ....  17-98 

Oxide  of  ammonium     .  15*23 

Sulphuric  acid     .         .  46*00 

Water         .                 .  20*84 


10000 

81  of  Na  O  oontam    8  of  O,  oonoequently  1 7  *d3  of  Na  O  oontain  4  -63  of  O. 

26...NH40  ...        8...0,         !..            16*28 ...  NH^O  ...      4*68. ..O. 

40. ..BO,  ...      24...0,   •      ...            46*00... 80,        ...    27*60. ..O. 

9. ..HO  ...        8...0,         ...            20-84...  HO        ...    18*62. ..O. 

Now 

4-68  :  4-68 :  27-60  :  18-52  =  1  :  1-01  :  5-97  :  4-00  =  1  :  1 :  6  :  4, 

and  this  leads  to  the  formula 

NaO,  NH,0,  2SO,  +  4HO 
or,  Na  O,  S  O,  +  N  H,  0,  S  0,  +  4  aq. 

b.  In  the  case  of  Compounds  containing  Isomorphotts  Constituents. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  isomorphous  constituents  may  replace  each 
other  in  all  proportions;  therefore,  in  establishing  a  formula  for  com- 
pounds containing  isomorphous  constituents,  the  latter  are  taken  collec- 
tively ,*  lliat  is,  they  are  expressed  in  the  formula  as  one  and  the  same 
body.  This  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  calculation  of  formulie  for 
minerals. 

A.  Erdmann  found  in  monradite 

Amount  of  Oxygen. 

SiHcicacid  56-17 29*957 

Magnesia                 81-63        .         12-652)  lAaai 

Protoxide  of  iron      8-56       .           1*949/              "       ^      -"^ 
Water  404 3*590 


100-40 
Now 

3*59  :  14*601  :  29-957  =  1  :  4-07  :  8-3  =  1  :  4  :  8. 

Designating  1  eq.  metal  by  B,  we  obtain  from  these  numbers  the 
formula : — 

4  (R  O,  Si  O.)  +  HO  or  4^p^  |  0,Si  0,)  +  aq. 

Not  only  isomorphous  substances,  but  generally  all  bodies  of  analogous 
composition  possess  the  &culty  of  replacing  each  other  in  compounds ; 


HI    ^^^1    J. 
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ihuB  we  find  that  EO,  Na  O,  Ca  O,  Mg  O,  &c.,  replace  each  other.     These 
sabstances  likewise  must  be  expressed  collectiYelj  in  the  formula. 


Abich  found  in  andesine. 


Silicic  acid 

59-60 

Alumina 

24-28 

Sesquioxide 
Lime 

of  iron 

1-58 
5-77 

Magnesia 
Soda 

• 

108 

e-53 

Potassa 

1-08 

Amount  of  OxygMi. 
31-79 

11-70 


3-90 


99-92 
Now 

3-90  :  11-70  :  31-79=  1  :  3  :  8-15  =  1  :  3  :  8. 

Designating  1  eq.  metal  by  R,  we  obtain  from  these  numbers  the 
formula: — 

RO  +  R,0,  +  4SiO, 
=  R0,  SiO,  +  R,0„3SiO,, 

which  may  likewise  be  written : — 

Nf[o,SiO.+  ^}o.,8SiO.. 

Showing  ihus  that  this  mineral  is  leucite  (EO^  Si  0,-f  Al,  0^,3  SiO^ 
in  which  the  greater  part  oi  the  potassa  is  replaced  by  lime,  soda,  and 
magnesia,  and  a  portion  of  the  alumina  by  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

These  remarks  respecting  the  deduction  of  formule  for  oi^gen  salts, 
apply  of  course  equally  to  metallic  solphidea. 

lY.  Calculation  of  the  Density  of  the  Yafobs  of  Volatile  Bodies, 

AND  AfPUCATION  OF  THE  RESULTS,  AS  A  MeANS  OF  CONTROLLING  TKBIB 

Analyses,  and  dbtebminino  their  EqurvALENTS. 


(204. 

The  specific  gravity  <^-a  compoimd  gas  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  its  constituents  in  one  v<^ume. 

E.g.,  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  ,gas  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  gas  gi'W 
2  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor.  If  they  gave  simply  1  volume  of  aqueous 
vapor,  the  specific  ^avity  of  the  latter  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  total  et 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  oxygen  and  double  the  specific  gravity  €i  th# 
hydrogen — ^viz., 

2  K  0-0693  =  0-1386 
■^  1-1083 

=  1-2469 

But  BE  they  ^ve  2  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor,  this  1*2469  is  distri- 
buted between  the  two  volumes ;  accordingly  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
vapor  ia 

12469     ^^^,,, 
— Y-  =  0-62345 
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It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  Tapor  of 
a  compound  supplies  an  excellent  means  of  controlling  the  correctnees  of 
the  relatiye  proportions  of  the  equivalents  assumed  in  a  formula. 

For  instance  :  from  the  results  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of  camphor,  has 
been  deduced  the  empirical  formula : 

C„H.O. 

DuMAS  found  the  density  of  the  yapor  of  camphor  =  5*312.  Now,  bjr 
what  means  do  we  find  whether  this  formula  is  correct  with  respect  to  the 
relatiTe  proportions  of  the  equivalents? 

• 

Specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  carbon  0*831 

ff  jf  hydic^en.  gaa  0*0693 

„  „  oxygen  gaa  1*108 

•10  eq.  C  =  10  volumes  =  10  x  0-831  =  8*310 
8  eq.  H  rr  16  volumes  =  16  x  0*0693  =  1*109 
1  eq.  O  =    1  volume  =   1  x  1*1081  =  1*108 

10*627 

This  sum  is  almost  exactly  twice  as  large  as  the  specific  gravity  found 
by  direct  experiment  (.-L2.'AiI  =  5*263) ;  which  shows  that  the  relative 

proportions  of  the  equivalents  are  correctly  given  in  the  empirical  formula 
of  camphor.  But  whether  the  formula  is  correct,  also,  with  r^ard  to  the 
absolute  number  of  equivalents,  cannot  be  determined  simply  from  the 
density  of  the  vapor,  because  we  do  not  know  to  how  many  volumes  of 
camphor  vapor  1  equivalent  of  camphor  corresponds.  Liebig  assumes  the 
equivalent  of  camphor  to  correspond  to  2  volumes,  and  gives  accordingly 
the  formula  C  H,  O  ;  whilst  Dumas  assumes  it  to  correspond  to  4  vdumes, 
and  accordingly  gives  the  formula  G^  H,,  O,. 

The  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  vapor  affords,  therefore,  in  reality, 
simply  a  means  of  controlling  the  correctness  of  the  analysis,  but  not  of 
establishing  a  rational  formula ;  and  although  it  is  made  to  serve  some- 
times for  ^e  latter  purpose,  yet  this  can  be  done  only  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stances for  which  we  are  able  to  infer  from  analogy  a  certain  ratio  of 
condensation :  thus,  for  instance,  experience  proves  that  1  equivalent  of 
the  hydrates  of  the  volatile  organic  acids,  of  alcohols,  &c.,  corresponds 
to  4  volumes. 

In  §  203,  2,  we  have  found  the  rational  formula  of  hydrated  benzoic 
acid  to  be  C^^  H,  O^.  Dumas  and  Mitsgherlich  found  the  vapor  density 
to  be  4*26. 

Now  nearly  the  same  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  4  the  sum  total 
•of  the  gravities  of  the  several  constituents  contained  in  1  equivalent  of 
hydrated  benzoic  acid,  viz., 

14  volumes  0  =  11*634 

12  volumes  H=   0*831 

4  volumes  0=   4*432 


16*897 

— ^ —  =  4*224 


Hermann  Eopp*  has  called  attention  to  Uie  &ct  that,  if  the  equivalent 
•  Compt  rend.  44,  1S47;  Chem.  OentnabL  1857,  595. 
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of  a  substance  refers  to  H  =  1,  and  the  vapor  density  of  the  same  to  atmo- 
spheric air  =  1,  the  diviuon  of  the  equivalent  hj  the  vapor  density  gives 
the  following  quotients, 

28-88        14-44        7-22 

acoording  as  the  formtda  corresponds  to  4,  2,  or  1  volume  of  vapor : 

28*88  corresponds  to  a  condensation  to  4  volumes 

U*44  2 

7-22        „  „  „  1  volume 

Kopp  calls  these  numbers  normal  quotients.  If  the  vapor  density  is 
not  quite  exact,  but  only  approximate  (determined  by  experiment),  other 
numbers  are  found,  but,  to  be  correct,  these  must  come  near  the  normal 
xiiUKibers. 

If,  therefore,  we  know  the  equivalent  of  a  body,  we  may,  with  the  greatest 
&cility,  ascertain  whether  the  determination  of  the  vapor  density  of  the 
body  has  given  approximately  correct  results  or  not. 

GAT-IiUSSAC  found  the  vapor  density  of  alcohol  to  be  1*6133 ; 
Dalton,  2-1.* 

Now,  which  is  the  correct  number  7 

The  equivalent  of  alcohol,  C^  H^  O,,  is  46. 

^=21-9 
21 

— i^=28-5 
1-6183 

It  is  evident  that  Gat-Lussac's  number  is  approximately  correct,  for  the 
quotient  found  by  it  comes  very  near  the  normal  quotient,  28*88. 

Again,  if  we  Imow  the  equivalent  of  a  body,  and  the  number  of  volumes 
of  vapor  corresponding  to  1  equivalent,  we  may  also,  with  the  same  &cility, 
calculate  the  theoretical  vapor  density  of  the  body.  For  instance :  the  equi- 
valent of  hydrated  benzoic  acid  is  122.  The  division  of  this  number  by 
28'88  gives  4-224,  as  vapor  density,  which  is  the  same  as  that  found  by 
actual  experiment. 

And,  lastly,  if  we  know  approximately  (i.e.  by  experiment)  the  vapor 
densi^  of  a  body^  and  alao  the  ratio  of  condensation,  we  may,  with  the  aid 
of  these  quotient^  apprctximately  calculate  the  equivalent  of  the  body. 

E.g.  The  vapor  density  of  acetic  ether  has  beei^  foimd  =  3-112.  The 
multiplication  of  this  number  by  28*88  gives  89-87  as  the  equivalent  of 
acetic  ether,  which  comes  near  the  actual  equivalent,  88. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  knowledge  of  the  vapor  density  of  a  body 
is  turned  to  account  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  results  of  an  ultimate 
analysis  of  the  same,  we  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  vapor  density 
is  odculated  inrom  the  data  obtained  as  described  in  §  194,  A  and  B. 

A  We  will  take  as  an  illustration  Dumas'  estimation  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapor  of  camphor. 

The  results  of  the  process  were  as  follows : — 

Temperature  of  the  air  13-5° 

Barometer 742  mm. 

Temperature  of  the  bath  at  the  moment  of  sealing  the  globe      244° 

Increase  of  the  weight  of  the  globe  ....     0*708  grm. 

Volume  of  mercury  entering  the  globe    ....        295  c.c. 

Residual  air 0 

•  Gmelin's  Handbook,  viu.,  199. 
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Now,  to  find  the  vapor  density,  we  have  to  determine, 

1.  The  weight  of  t^e  air  whid^  the  globe  holds  (as  a  neoessaiy  st^  to 
the  determinatioil  of  2). 

2.  The  weight  of  the  camphor  vapor  which  the  globe  holds. 

3.  The  volume  to  which  the  camphor  vapor  oerresponds,  at  0°  and 
760  mm. 

The  solution  of  these  questions  is  quite  simple ;  and  if  the  calculatioiiy 
notwithstanding,  appears  somewhat  complicated,  this  is  merely  owing  Id 
certain  reductions  and  corrections  which  are  required.      , 

1.  The  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe. 

The  globe  holds  295  c.  c,  as  we  see  by  the  volume  of  mercniy  required 
to  fill  it. 

First,  what  is  the  volume  of  295  c.  c.  of  air  at  13*5**  and  742  lam., 
at  0**  and  760  mm.  7 

The  question  is  solved  according  to  the  directions  of  §  198,  as 
follows : — 

760:  742::  295:  a? 

«=  288  c.  c.  (At  13*5''  and  760  mm.) 

and  again: 

1  +  (13-5  X  0-00866)  ~=  FoiSTl  =  ^^^  ""'  ""'  <**  ^'  *^^  ^^^  '^•> 

Now  1  c.  c.  of  air  at  0°  and  760  mm.  weighs  0-00129366  grm. ;  274  c.  c. 
weigh  accordingly 

0-00129366  X  274  =  0-35446  gnn. 

2.  The  Weight  of  the  Vapor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  we  tared  the  globe  +  the  air  within 
it ;  we  afterwards  weighed  the  globe  +  the  vapor  (but  without  the  air)  ;— 
to  find,  therefore,  the  actual  weight  of  the  vapor,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
subtract  the  tare  firom  the  weight  of  the  globe  filled  with  vapor,  once 
{glcL88  +  vapor) — {glaxs  +  air)  is  not  =  vapor ;  but  we  have  either  to  sub- 
tract, in  the  first  place,  the  weight  of  the  air  from  the  tare,  or  to  add  tiht 
weight  of  the  air  to  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  globe.  Let  us  do  the 
latter: —  • 

Weight  of  air  in  the  globe         =  0-35446  grm. 

Increase  of  weight  of  globe        =  0*70800  grm. 


The  weight  of  the  vapor  is  accordingly      =  1-06246  grm. 

3.  The  Volume  to  which  this  Weight  of  1*06246  grm,  of  Vapor  corrt" 
sponds  at  0°  and  760  mm. 

m 

We  know  fi'om  the  above-given  data  that  this  weight  oorreqxnids  to 
295  c.  c.  at  244°,  and  742  mm.  Before  we  can  proceed  to  reduoe  this 
volume  according  to  the  directions  of  §  198,  the  following  correcticxis  are 
necessary : — 

a.  244°  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  correspond,  according  to  tibe  ex- 
periments of  Magnus,  to  239°  of  the  air  thermometer  (see  Table  YL). 

b.  According  to  Dulong  and  Petit,  glass  expands  (commencing  at  0^) 
35^00  of  its  volume  for  each  degree  C.  The  volume  of  the  globe  at  the 
moment  of  sealing  was  accordingly — 
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^^^     295x239   .  _ 
^^^•^     35000    =^^7  CO, 

If  we  now  proceed  to  reduce  this  yolume  to  0^  and  760  mm.  we  find 
by  the  proportion, 

760:  742:: 297:  a: 

X  {i.e.,  c.  c.  of  vapor  at  760  nmi.  and  239*)  =  290 ; 

and  by  the  equation,  • 

290 

1  + (239x000366)"^ 

X  {i.e.  c.  c.  of  vapor  at  760  mm.  and  0°)  =  154-6. 
154*6  c.  c.  of  camphor  vapor  at  0**  and  760  mm.,  weigh  accordingly 
1-06246  grm. 

1  litre  (1000  c.  c.)  weighs  consequently  6-87281  grm. ;  since 

154-6  :  106246 : :  1000  :  6-87231. 

Now  1  litre  of  air  at  0°  and  760  mm.  weighs  1-29366  grm. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  camphor  vapor  consequently  =  5-312  ;  since 

1-29366:  6-87231  ::1  :  5-312. 

B.  We  will  here  take  an  imaginaiy  determination  of  the  vapor  density 
of  ether  as  our  example. 

Bulb  +  ether  =  0*8445  grm. 

„  empty  =  0-2040  grm. 

Weight  of  ether  =0*1405  grm. 


Temperature  of  the  glycerine  solution  in  the  outer  cylinder  100^ 

Sp.  gr.  of  the  same  solution  at  100^ 1 

Barometer 752  mm. 

Difference  between  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  outer  )  f.^ 

and  inner  cylinders  j 

Height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  outer  cylinder .     .  60  mm. 

Inside  height  of  the  outer  cylinder 400  mm. 

Volume  of  the  vapor  as  found  from  the  tube's  table  ...  60  c.  c. 

The  glycerine  solution  being  400  —  60  »  340  mm.  high  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1,  corresponds  to  a  column  of  mercury  of  25  mm.  The 
vapor  consequently  is  under  the  pressure  of  752  +  25  —  50  =  727  mm. 
60  c.  c.  of  el5ier  vapor  at  100**  and  727  mm.  consequently  weigh  0*1405. 
We  have  now  to  calculate  the  weight  of  60  c.  c.  of  air  imder  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

1000  c.  c.  air  of  0**  and  760  mm.  weigh  1-29366  grm.     Heated  to  100* 

they  become  1366*5  c.  c.  (comp.  §  198,  a),  and  with  the  pressure  reduced 

to  727  mm.  these  expand  again  to   1428*5  c.  c.  (comp.  §  198,  /3).     But 

the  air  still  weighs  the  same,  viz.,  1*29366  grm.  .*.  1428*5  c.  c.  weighing 

1*29366,  60  Ci  c.  weigh,  imder  the  same  circumstances,  0*05433  grm. ; 

0*1405 
hence  the  sp.  gr.  of  ether  vapor  =  0.05433  =*  2-586 
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SPECIAL    PART. 


L  ANALYSIS  OF  WATERS.* 

A.  ANALYSIS  OF  FRESH  WATER  (SPRmG-WATER, 

RIVER-WATER,  &c.) 

§  205. 

The  analysis  of  the  several  kinds  of  fresh  waier  is  tisuaUy  restricted  to  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  following  substances : — 

a.  Bases :  Soda,  lime,  magnesia. 

b.  'Acids :  Sulphuric  acid,  nitric  add,  silicic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  chlorine. 

c.  Mechanically  suspended  McUters  :  Clay,  &c 

We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  here  to  the  estimation  of  these  bodies. 
In  cases  where  the  examination  is  to  extend  to  other  constituents  besides 
these,  the  methods  given  in  §§  206 — 213  are  resorted  to. 

I.  The  Water  is  clear. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Chlorine. — This  may  be  effected,  either,  a,  in 
the  gravimetric,  or,  6,  in  the  volumetric  way. 

a.  Gravimetrically. 

Take  500 — 1000  grm.  or  c.  c.f  Acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver.  Filter  when  the  precipitate  has  completely 
subsided  (§  141, 1.,  a).  If  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine  is  so  inconsiderable 
that  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  only  a  slight  turbidity,  eva- 
porate a  larger  portion  of  the  water  to  ^,  ^,  ^,  &c.,  of  its  bidk,  filter,  wash 
the  precipitate,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  directed. 
h.  Volumetrically. 

Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  to  a  small  bulk,  and  determine  the  chlorine 
in  the  residual  fluid,  without  previous  filtration,  by  solution  of  nitrate  ot 
nlver,  with  addition  of  chromate  of  potassa  (§  141,  I.,  &,  a). 

2.  Determination  of  the  StUphuric  Acid. — Take  1000  grm.  or  c.  c. 
Addi^  wit&  hydrochloric  acid  and  mix  with  chloride  of  barium.  Filter 
ftfter  the  precipitate  has  ccmzp/^^e/*]^  subsided  (§  132,  I.,  1).  If  the  quantity 
of  the  sulphuric  acic^  is  very  inconsiderable,  evaporate  the  acidified  water 
to  ^,  ^,  ^,  <&c.,  of  the  bulk,  before  adding  the  chloride  of  barium. 

3.  Determination  of  Nitric  Acid. — If,  on  testing  the  residue  on  evapora- 
tion of  a  water  for  nitric  acid,  such  a  strong  reaction  is  obtained  that  the 
presence  of  a  determinable  quantity  of  the  acid  may  be  inferred,  evaporate 
1000  or  2000  c.  c.  of  the  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  wash  the  residue  into 
a  fiask  (if  any  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.,  remaios  sticking  to  the  dish,  it  may 

*  Compare  Qualitatiye  Analysii,  p.  262,  et  seq. 

The  traDBlator  would  remind  the  analyet  of  a  paper  very  recently  read  before  the 
Cbemieal  Society  by  Dr.  Miller^ see  the  Society^s  Joarnal  (2),  iii,  117,  et  seq. 

t  As  the  specific  gravity  of  fresh  water  differs  but  little  from  that  of  pure  water, 
^  saTsnl  quantities  of  water  may  safely  be  measured  instead  of  weighed.  The  oal- 
eolation  is  facilitated  by  taking  a  round  number  of  c.  a 
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be  disr^arded,  as  all  nitrates  are  soluble),  evaporate  in  the  £ask  stdll 
further,  if  necessary,  and  in  the  small  quantity  of  residual  fluid  determine 
the  nitric  acid  according  to  §  149,  d^  fi  (p.  345),  or  according  to  §149,  «. 
The  former  method  is  less  suitable  if  the  residue  on  evaporation  contains 
organic  matter.  If  the  latter  method  is  employed  the  evaporated  water 
must  first  be  heated  with  potash  solution  tUl  no  more  alkaline  vi^kkts 
escape. 

4.  Determination  of  the  Silicic  Acid^  Lime,  and  Magnesia. 

Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  to  dryness — sfter  addition  of  some  hydro- 
chloric acid — preferably  in  a  platinum  dish,  treat  the  residue  iriih  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water,  filter  off  the  separated  silicic  acid,  and  treat  the 
latter  as  directed  §  140,  U.,  a.  Estimate  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the 
filtrate  as  directed  §  154,  6,  a  (32)- 

5. '  Determination  of  the  total  Residue  and  of  the  Soda, 

a.  Evaporate  1090  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  with  proper  c%re,  to 
dryness  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  first  over  a  lamp,  finally  on  the 
water-bath.  Expose  the  residue,  in  the  air-bath,  to  a  temperature  <^ 
about  180°,  until  no  further  diminution  of  weight  takes  place.  This 
gives  the  total  amount  of  the  salts. 

b.  Treat  the  residue  with  water,  and  add,  cautiously,  pure  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  moderate  excess ;  cover  the  vessel  during  this  operation 
with  a  dish,  to  avoid  loss  firom  spirting ;  then  place  on  the  water-bath, 
without  removing  the  cover.  Aiier  ten  minutes,  rinse  the  cover  by  means 
of  a  washing  bottle,  evaporate  the  contents  of  the  dish  to  dryness,  expel  the 
free  sulphuric  acid,  ignite  the  residue,  in  the  last  stage  with  addition  of 
some  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  97,  1),  and  weigh.  The  residue  consists  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  some  separated 
silicic  acid.  It  must  not  redden  moist  litmus  paper.  The  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  in  the  residue  is  now  found  by  subtracting  from  the  weight 
of  the  latter  the  known  weight  of  the  silicic  acid  and  ^e  weight  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  calculated  tcom  the  quantities 
of  these  earths  found  in  4. 

6.  Direct  Estimation  of  the  Soda. 

The  soda  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  with  comparative 
expedition,  by  ^e  following  method : — 

Evaporate  1250  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  in  a  dish,  to  about  ^,  and 
then  add  2 — 3  c.  c.  of  thin  pure  milk  of  lime,  so  as  to  impart  ^  strongly 
alkaline  reaction  to  the  fluid ;  heat  for  some  time  longer,  then  wash  the 
contents  of  the  dish  into  a  quarter-litre  flask.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  rinse 
every  particle  of  the  precipitate  into  the  flask ;  but  the  whole  of  the  fluid 
must  be  transferred  to  it,  and  the  particles  of  the  precipitate  adhering  to  the 
dish  weU  washed,  and  the  washings  also  added  to  the  flask.)  Allow  Uie  con- 
tents to  cool,  dilute  to  the  mark,  dbake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  diy 
filter,  measure  ofl*  200  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  1000  grm. 
of  the  water,  transfer  to  a  quarter-litre  flask,  mix  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  some  oxalate  of  ammonia,  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  shake, 
allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  diy  filter,  measure  ofl*  200  c.  c,  corre- 
sponding to  800  grm.  of  the  water,  add  some  chloride  of  ammonium,* 

*  To  ooDTeri  the  itall  remaining  solphate  of  soda,  on  ignition,  into  ohkwide  of 
■odium. 
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evaporate,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residual  chloride  of  sodium  as  directed 
§  98,  3 .♦ 

7.  Calculate  tBb  numbers  found  in  1 — ^  to  1000  parts  of  water,  and 
determine  from  the  data  obtained  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  combina- 
tion, as  follows : — 

Add  together  the  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  corresponding  to  the  bases 
found,  and  subtract  j&om  the  sum,  first,  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
cipitated from  the  water  by  chloride  of  barium  (2),  secondly,  the  amount 
corresponding  to  the  nitric  acid  foimd,  and  thirdly,  the  amount  correspond- 
ing to  the  chlorine  found  (for  1  eq.  CI,  1  eq.  SO,) ;  the  remainder  is  equi- 
valent to  the  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  bases  in  the  form  of  neutral 
carbonates.  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  remaining  afber  subtracting  the 
quantities  just  stated,  correspond  accordingly  to  22  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 

If,  by  way  of  control,  you  wish  to  determine  the  combined  carbonic  acid 
in  the  direct  way,  evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  in  a  flask  to 
a  small  bulk ;  add  tincture  of  litmus,  then  standard  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  -and  proceed  as  directed  p.  293,  bb. 

8.  Control. 

If  the  quantities  of  the  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
silicic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  chlorine  are  added  together,  and  an  amount 
of  oxygen  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  (since  this  latter  is  combined  with 
metal  and  not  with  oxide)  is  subtracted  from  the  sum,  the  remainder 
must  nearly  correspond  to  the  total  amount  of  the  salts  found  in  5,  a. 
Perfect  correspondence  cannot  be  expected,  since,  1,  upon  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  diloride  of  magnesium  is  partiaUy  decomposed,  and  converted 
into  a  basic  salt ;  2,  the  silicic  acid  expels  some  carbonic  acid ;  and  3, 
it  being  difiicult  to  free  carbonate  of  magnesia  from  water  without  incur- 
ring loss  of  carbonic  acid,  the  residue  remaining  upon  the  evaporation  ot 
the  water  contains  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  a  basic  salt,  whereas,  in 
our  calculation,  we  have  assumed  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  corre- 
sponding to  the  neutral  salt. 

9.  Determination  of  the  free  Carbonic  Acid. 

In  the  case  of  well-water  this  may  be  conveniently  executed  by  the 
process  described  §  139,  y  (p.  295).  We  here  obtain  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  contained  in  the  water  over  and  above  the  quantity  corresponding 
to  the  monocarbonates,  or  in  other  words,  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  free 
and  which  is  combined  with  the  carbonates  to  bicarbonates. 

10.  Determination  of  the  Organic  Matter. 

Many  well-waters  contain  so  much  organic  matter  as  to  be  quite  yellow, 
others  contain  traces,  and  many  again  may  be  said  to  be  free  from  such 
substances.  The  exact  estimation  of  organic  matter  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task,  and  the  method  usually  adopted — ^viz.,  ignition  of  the  residue  of  the 
water  dried  at  180°,  treatment  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  gentle  ignition 
again,  and  calculation  of  the  organic  matter  from  the  loss  of  weight — 
yields  merely  an  approximate  result,  since  we  can  never  be  sure  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  residue  dried  at  180°  and 
in  the  same  after  ignition,  and  since  the  silicic  acid  expels  some  carbonic 

*  ThiB  prooess,  which  entirely  diBpenses  with  washiDg,  presentB  one  scarce  of  error 
— viz.,  the  Bpace  oocapied  bj  the  precipitfttes  is  not  t&ken  into  account.  The  error 
resulting  from  this  is,  however,  bo  triniog,  th&t  it  may  safely  be  disregarded,  as  the 
excess  St  weight  amounts  to  ^^  at  the  most. 
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acid,  which  is  not  taken  up  again  on  treatment  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, &c.     However,  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  importance,  in  r^ard  to 
the  application  of  a  water,  to  know  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  present, 
hence  we  have  lately  had  recourse  to  the  permanganate  of  potaaaa,  and 
sought  to  determine  the  organic  matter  at  least  comparatiyely  from  the 
quantity  of  the  oxidizing  agent  reduced  by  a  definite  amount  of  water. 
FoBGHUAMMSK*  hcats  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  to  boiling,  runs  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  permanganate  firc»n  a  burette,  till  a  &int  but  permanent 
redness  occurs,  he  then  allows  to  cool,  and  to  a  like  quantity  of  pure  dis- 
tilled water  adds  permanganate  from 'the  same  burette  till  a  similar  colora- 
tion is  formed;    lastly,  he  finds  from  the  difference  the  quantity    of 
permanganate  reduced  by  the  substances  contained  in  the  water.     Em. 
MoNNiERf  uses  a  solution  of  1  grm.  permanganate  of  potassa  in  1  litre  of 
distilled  water,  purified  by  rectification  over  some  permanganate  of  potaasa. 
He  warms  500  c.  c.  of  the  water  to  70°,  adds  1  c.  c.  pure  Bul|^uric  acid, 
and  then  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  to  incipient  coloration,  and 
finally,  deducting  firom  the  quantity  employed  the  quantity  necessary  to 
impart  the  same  coloration  to  500  c.  c.  of  purified  distilled  water,  acidu- 
lated and  heated  as  above,  he  obtains  the  quantity  of  permanganate  which 
has  been  reduced  by  the  substances  present  in  the  water  tested. 

Comparative  experiments  of  this  kind  are  often  of  value ;  but  they  do 
not  provide  us  with  a  numerical  expression  for  the  amount  of  organic  sub- 
stances present,  since  waters  contain  sometimes  other  bodies,  especially 
nitrites,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  have 
the  property  of  reducing  permanganate  of  potassa,  and  since  again  orgiuiic 
substances  decompose  various  quantities  of  this  salt,  according  to  their 
nature. 

n.  The  water  is  not  clear. 

FiU  a  large  fiask  of  known  capacity  with  the  water,  close  with  a  glass 
stopper,  and  allow  the  fiask  to  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  suspended  matter 
is  deposited ;  draw  off  the  clear  water  with  a  siphon  as  far  as  practicable, 
filter  the  bottoms,  dry  or  ignite  the  contents  of  the  filter,  and  weigh.  Treat 
the  clear  water  as  directed  in  I. 


Respecting  the  calculation  of  the  analysis,  I  refer  to  §  213,  remarking 
simply  that  the  results  are  usually\  arranged  upon  the  following  prin- 
ciples : — 

The  chlorine  is  combined  with  sodium;  if  there  is  an  excess,  this 
is  combined  with  calcium.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  remains  an 
excess  of  soda,  this  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  eul^^turic  acuij 
or,  the  remainder  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  combined 
with  lime.  The  nitric  acid  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  combined  with  lime.  The 
silicic  acid  is  put  down  in  the  free  state,  the  remainder  of  the  lime  and  the 
magnesia  as  carbonates,  either  neutral  or  acid,  according  to  circumstances. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  the  qualitative 
analysis  may  render  another  arrangement  of  the  acids  and  bases  necessaiy. 
For  instance,  if  the  evaporated  water  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  carbonate 
of  soda  is  present,  generally  in  company  with  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride 

*  iDStitut  1849,  883 ;  Jahresber.  von  v.  Liebig  vu  Kopp.  1849,  603. 
t  Oompt.  rend.  50,  1084 ;  Dingler's  polyt  Journ.  157,  132. 
t  A  certain  latitude  ia  here  allowed  to  the  analyBt'B  disoretioiL 
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of  sodium,  occasionaUj  also  with  nitrate  of  soda.     The  lime  and  magnesia 
are  then  to  be  entirety  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 

In   the  report,   the  quantities  are    represented  in  parts    per    1000 
(or  1000,000),  and  also  in  grains  per  gallon. 


For  technical  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  estimate  the  hardness 
of  the  water  (the  relative  amount  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  it)  hj  means  of 
a  standard  solution  of  soap.  A  detailed  description  of  this  method,  which 
was  first  employed  by  Clark,  has  been  given  by  Fehlinq  and  Faisst.* 
It  is  only  by  strict  adherence  to  the  rulbs  given  by  these  chemists  that 
harmonious  results  are  obtained. 

B.  ANALYSIS-  OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

§  206. 

Here  a  larger  number  of  substances  claims  our  attention  than  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  firesh  waters.     The  following  substances  may  be  present : — 

a.  Bases :  Potassa,  soda,  lithia,  oxide  of  csesium,  oxide  of  rubidium, 
oxide  of  thallium,  ammonia,  Hme,  baryta,  strontia,  mag- 
nesia, alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese 
(oxide  of  zinc,  protoxide  of  nickel,  protoxide  of  cobalt, 
oxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  lead,  teroxide  of  antimony). 

h.  AcidSf  4rc. :  Sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  silicic  acid,  carbonic 
acidy  boracic  acid^  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  hyposul- 
phurous  acid,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  crenic  acid,  apocrenic  acid,  formic  acid, 
propionic  acid,  &c.  (arsenious  and  arsenic  acids,  titanic 
acid). 

c.  Non^comhined  elements  and  indifferent  gases :  Oxygen,  nitrogen, 

light  carbide  of  hydrogen. 

d.  Indifferent  organic  matters. 

Many  of  these  substances  occur  in  most  springs,  in  considerable  propor- 
tions ;  of  the  bases,  more  particularly  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  sometimes 
also  protoxide  of  iron ;  and  of  the  acids,  &c. — sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
silicic  acid,  chlorine,  and  sometimes  also  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  others 
are  almost  invariably  found  only  in  trifling  and  often  in  exceedingly 
minute  proportions.  The  substances  between  brackets  are  usually  cQa- 
tinguishable  only  in  the  residue  on  evaporation  of  large  quantities  of  water, 
or  in  the  muddy  ochreous-deposits,  or  solid  sinter-deposits,  which  form, 
in  most  mineral  springs,  in  the  parts  where  the  air  acts  upon  the  water 
flowing  ofl*,  or  kept  in  a  reservoir,  f 

The  subject  of  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  is  properly  treated  xmder 
two  heads,  viz.,  1.  The  analytical  process :  and,  2.  The  calculcUion  and 
arrangement  of  the  results, 

1.  The  Analttical  Pkocess. 

The  performance  of  the  analytical  process  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.,  1,  operations  at  the  spring  or  well ;  and,  2,  operations  in  the  laboratory. 

*    Gewerbeblatt  aua  Wttrtembei];,  1852, 198 ;  Fharmaceat.  Centndbl.  1852,  518. 

f  As  I  have  already  mentioued  in  the  Qualitative  Analjais,  if  oxide  of  lead,  oxide 
of  copper,  &&,  are  found,  it  must  be  a  rabject  of  oareful  examination  whether  these 
oxides  really  pzooeed  from  the  water  or  from  any  metallic  pipes,  cocks,  &o. 

II.  »N  ' 
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A.  Opebations  at  the  Spbing  o&  Well. 
I.  Apparatus  and  other  Requisites. 

§  207. 

1.  A  common  plunging  siphon  of  200 — 250  c.  c.  capacity. 

2.  Four  flasks  of  about  300  c.  c.  capacity.  Eacb  contains  about  3  grm. 
hydrate  of  lime  quite  free  from  carbonic  acid  (p.  294,  jS),  and — if  the  mineral 
water  contains  carbonate  of  soda — about  1^  grm.  diy  chloride  of  calcium* 
Each  flask  is  weighed  with  the  hydrate  of  lime,  &c.,  and  its  caoutchouc 
stopper,  and  the  weight  is  marked  on  a  label  gummed  on  the  flask. 

3.  An  accurate  thermometer  with  very  dii^ct  scale. 

4.  About  8  white  glass  bottles  of  2  to  3  litres  capacity,  provided  with 
well-fitting  stoppers,  preferably  of  glass  .or  caoutchouc.  Caoutchouc 
stoppers  must  be  purified. 

5.  Four  white  glass  bottles,  holding  about  7  litres,  provided  with  glass 
or  caoutchouc  stoppers. 

6.  A  clean  carboy  in  basket,  provided  with  caoutchouc  stopper. 

7.  A  litre  and  a  half-litre  flask. 

8.  One  middle-sized  and  two  large  funnels. 

9.  Swedish  filtering  paper. 

10.  Flasks,  beakers,  lamp,  glass  rods,  glass  tubes,  caoutchouc  tubing, 
files,  scissors,  knife,  caoutchouc  stoppers,  corks,  string,  &c. 

11.  Reagents,  more  especially  liie  following:  ammonia,  hydrochloric 
acid,  acetic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  barium,  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
tannic  acid  and  gallic  acid  (or  infrision  of  galls),  tincture  of  litmus  (fireshly 
prepared),  test  papers. 

Besides  these  articles,  the  following  are  also  required  xmder  certain  cir- 
cumstances : — 

a.  The  Water  contains  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  or  an  Alkaline  MetaUie 
Sulphide. 

12.  A  standard  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  This  must 
be  very  dilute,  say  1  c.  c.  =  about  0*001  grm.  iodine.  Such  a  solution 
may  be  prepared  by  mixing  1  volume  of  Bunsen's  solution  of  iodine 
(§  146,  1  or  3)  with  4  volumes  of  water. 

13.  Starch'^powder. 

14.  A  Mohr's  burette,  and  several  pipettes. 

15.  A  solution  of  arsenious  add  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  arsenite  of 
soda;  also  the  reagents  and  apparatus  mentioned  pp.  550  and  551. 

h.  The  Water  contains  a  large  proportion  of  Protoxide  of  Iron,  which  it 
is  intended  to  estimate  directly  (volumetrically)  at  the  Spring  or  Well. 

16.  A  burette,  pipette  and  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  For 
waters  abounding  in  iron,  this  solution  must  be  of  such  a  d^ree  of 
dilution  that  100  c.  c.  of  it  conyert  about  0*1  grm.  iron  firom  the  state  of 
protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide.  If  the  water  contains  only  a  moderate 
proportion  of  iron,  the  solution  must  be  still  more  largely  diluted.  If  the 
solution  has  to  be  standardized  on  the  spot,  weighed  pieces  of  pianoforte 
wire,  or  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid  (p.  189)  will  be  also  required. 

c.  The  whole  of  the  Gases  dissolved  in  the  Water  are  to  be  determined. 

According  as  the  water  is  poor  or  rich  in  carbonic  acid  the  method 
$  208,  1 0,  a  or  &,  is  employed,  and  consequently  we  require 

17.  The  apparatus  there  described. 
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d.  The  free  Oases  which  are  evolved  at  the  Spring  are  to  be  determined. 

In  this  case  we  require 

18.  The  apparatus  described  §  208,  11. 

e.  The  Well  is  deep,  and  specimens  from  various  Depths  are  to  he 
examined. 

Here  we  must  have 

19.  The  apparatus  figured  p.  549. 

f  The  Specific  Gravity  of  highly  Aerated  Water  is  to  he  determined* 

Under  these  circumstances  we  must  provide  ourselves  with 

20.  One,  or  rather  several  bottles,  such  as  are  figured  and  described  p.  557. 

n.  Analytical  Processes. 

§  208. 

1.  Examine  the  appearance  (color,  clearness,  <&c.)  of  the  water.  A 
water  will  often  look  clear  at  a  first  glance,  and  yet  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion in  a  large  white  bottle  show  a  few  or  even  a  great  many  colored  or 
colorless  fiakes,  &c.  In  such  cases,  the  bottle  is  allowed  to  stand  a  day  in 
a  cool  place,  and  the  clear  water  then  decanted ;  the  matters  which  may 
have  subsided  are  afterwards  examined  under  the  microscope.  This  ex- 
amination often  reveals  the  presence  of  infusoria,  plants  of  the  lowest 
order,  &c.* 

2.  Observe  whether  there  is  disengagement  of  gas ;  whether  the  water 
in  a  glass  forms  small  pearly  bubbles ;  and  wh^er  gas  is  disengaged 
when  the  water  is  shaken  in  a  half-filled  bottle. 

3.  Examine  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  water.  To  detect  very  minute 
portions  of  odorous  matters,  half  fill  a  tumbler  or,  better  still,  a  water 
bottle,  cover  with  the  hand,  shake  vigorously,  take  off  the  hand,  and  smell 
the  water. 

4.  Ascertain  the  reaction  of  the  water,  by  testing  with  test  papers  (or, 
better  still,  with  blue  and  but  very  slightly  reddened  tincture  of  litmus)  ; 
and  observe  whether  the  color  which  the  paper  has  acquired,  changes 
upon  drying  in  the  air. 

5.  Examine  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  simplest  and  best  way 
of  effecting  this,  if  practicable,  is  to  plunge  the  thermometer  into  the  spring, 
and  to  note  accurately  the  height  of  the  mercury  whilst  the  thermometer 
is  still  in  the  water ;  or  a  large  bottle  with  a  thermometer  in  it  is  filled 
with  water  by  immersion  in  the  spring,  and  left  some  time  in  the  latter ; 
it  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  height  of  the  thermometer  in  the  bottle  accu- 
rately noted.  If  the  water  fiows  firom  a  pipe,  it  is  received  in  a  large 
glass  funnel  which  will  allow  about  as  much  water  to  run  out  as  enters. 
The  thermometer  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  contents  of  the  funnel,  and 
the  height  of  the  mercury  marked  after  some  time. 

In  addition  to  the  temperature  of  the  spring  must  be  noted  also : — 

a.  The  date. 

h.  The  temperature  of  the  air. 

c.  The  circumstance  whether  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  constant, 

*  Ck>inpftre  Schiilz,  Jahrbiicher  dee  Yereins  fiir  Naturkunde  im  Heraogthume 
Naa»a,  Heft  YIII.  S.  49. 

nn2 
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or  Tariaa  in  the  different  aeaaotu  of  the  jeu;  which  ma;  generally    be 
ascertained  on  the  spot 

6.  Fill  the  bottla  specified  m  §  207,  4  and  5,  and  the  carbotf,  with  roaUr. 
This  must  be  effected  with  great  care,  to  prevent  the  water  from  becoming 
turbid,  which  is  very  likely  to  happen  if  the  bottle  accidentally  gtazes  the 
bottom  or  sides  of  the  basin.  If  you  cannot  aucceed  in  procuring  the  water 
quite  clew,  filter  it  into  4  of  the  8  mnaUer  bottles  and  into  the  largeC 
bottles,  uung  for  this  porpose  large  plaited  filters  of  Swedish  paper,  so  th&t 
the  filtration  may  be  rapid.  Not  unoflen  the  filtration  may  be  avoided  by 
filling  the  6 — 1  Utre  bottlee  with  the  water,  allowing  them  to  stand  quietly  1 
to  2  hours  in  the  shade,  and  then,  when  the  flocks  have  perfectly  settled  to 
the  bottom,  drawing  off  the  clear  water  into  other  bottles  by  means  of  a 
siphon.     Close  the  bottles  securely,  and  mark  them. 

,   Aa  impuritiee  occasionally  float  on  the  snrfiice  of  the  water,  it  is  always 

advisable  to  submerge  the  bottles  entirely,  and  to  a  sufficient  depth.     In 

cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  least  agitation  of  the  water  in  the 

well,  die  bottle  or  flask  should  be 

provided  with    the  conoivanoe 

illustratod  in  fig.  151. 

Aa  soon  as  tiiB  thnmb  is  raised, 
the  water  rushes  into  the  vesBel, 
whilst  the  air  escapes  through  the 
other  tube,  which  opens  above  the 
sur&ce  of  the  water.  If  the  Wats' 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  ihe  ope- 
rator, the  bottle  or  flask  is  tied  to 
a  rod,  or  let  down  into  the  well 
suspended  by  a  string,  and  with 
a  weight  attached.  To  keep  the 
bottle  or  flask  in  the  upright  po- 
sition, a  net  may  be  used,  widi  a 
hole  in  the  midcUe,  through  which 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  thmst, 
the  net  being  then  galhsed  and 
tied  imder  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  and  a  suificiently  heavy 
weight  attached  to  it. 
F'K-  Ifil.  If  there  is  a  deep  well,  and  it 

is  deeired  to  take  specimens  of 
Ihe  water  finm  various  depths,  the  apparatna,  fig.  152,  may  be  used  with 
iKlvantage. 

On  the  mouth  of  the  strong  fiaak  a  is  cemented  aii-tight  the  brase 
cap  h,  which  bears  two  biass  tubes,  c  and  d.  A  glass  tube,  e,  is  joined  to  c, 
and  forms  a  downward  continuation  of  it,  nearly  reaching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  flask.  The  tube  d  descends  ^i  to  the  interior  of  the  cap  and 
surrounds  the  glass  tube,  as  shown  in  fig.  153.  The  braaa  tubes  are  pro- 
vided with  cocks,/and  u,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  with  ease  by  the 
arms,  g  and  A,  and  when  open  oSbr  a  perfectly  firee  passage.  ]f  the 
cocks  are  to  be  turned  simultaneously,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  mds  of 
the  arms  are  joined  by  i  and  k.  In  Uie  position  indicated  by  the  figure, 
both  cocks  are  closed ;  when  i  is  drawn  up,  both  are  open.  To  prevent 
any  mistake  as  to  when  the  cocks  are  turned  on  or  ofl^,  the  ends  of  the  arms 
should  be  marked.    The  upward  continuations  of  the  tubes,  e*  and  m,  fit  air- 
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tight ;  they  are  festened  on  by  the  bctcwh  b  and  o.   The  flask  ia  BUrroimded 
with  a  silk  net,  to  which  are  attached  the  weighty  below,  and  the  knotted 
cord  q  above ;  the  latter  serving  to  hold  the  ap- 
paratus during  immersion  and  to  measure  die  q 
depth.     The  cord  r  is  connected  with   k,   the 
cord  t  with  I.     The  corda  are  woond    above 
round  wooden  rollers,  which  are    marked  to 
avoid  confiiBion. 

When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  cloee  the 
cocks,  and  anb  it  to  the  demred  depth,  while 
two  affiUtants,  JH  and  S,  hold  loosely  the  cords  r 
and  e,  care  being  taken  that  the  ^sk  does  not 
revolve  upon  ita  axis,  otherwise  the  cords  may 
become  twisted.  When  the  apparatus  has  been 
immersed  some  time,  and  the  water  has  become 
still  again,  iS*  draws  up  the  cord  s,  and  £  loosens 
Ma  hold  of  r.  The  cocks  are  dius  turned  on, 
and  the  water  eaters  the  flask  through  /e,  while 
the  tur,  forced  through  the  creaceat-shaped  open- 
ing at  the  top,  escapes  at  m.  The  air  ascends  in 
la^e  bubbles ;  when  these  cease  to  a[^>ear  the 
flask  is  lull.  R  now  pulls  r,  while  S  slackens  s. 
The  cocks  being  now  closed,  the  apparatus  ia 
drawn  up  by  q,  whilst  £  and  S  gather  in  their 
respective  cords  gently.  If  the  apparatus  is  pro- 
perly constructed,  the  flask  will  now  be  quite 
iull,  and  no  bubbles  will  be  visible  on  inverting 
it  Finally  the  apparatoa  is  inverted,  a  bottle  is 
placed  tmdei  m,  and  the  cocks  are  opened.* 

7.  To  dttemtine  the  total  carbonic  acid.^  If 
possible  All  the  plunging  siphon  with  the  water, 
having  previously  rinsed  it  with  the  same,  empty- 
it  into  one  of  the  flasks  containing  hydrate  of 
lime  or  hydrate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium 
(§  207,  2),  insert  the  stopper,  and  iaeten  it  down, 
them  £11  the  other  three  flasks  in  the  same  manner. 
If  the  mphon  can  be  filled  completely  with  ease,  ^'E'  ^^^ 

it  will  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  weigh  the 
flasks,  but  still  weighing  is  always  safer,  and 
enables  the  operator  to  proceed  with  greater 
rapidity,  as  it  is  then  unnecessary  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  perfect  filling  of  the  siphon. 

If  the  mineral  water  flows  &om  a  pipe,  the 
weighed  flaaka  containing  hydrate  of  lime,  &c.,  Fig.  iss. 

are  held  immediately  under  the  stream  till  they 
are  filled  almost  up  to  the  neck,  and  then  corked. 

If  the  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  determined  in  water  collected  by  means  of 

*  Tbe  apparatoa  I  lue,  nukda  by  Eiliaii,  of  WiNbkden,  hu  the  foUowing  dimeU' 
■lom: — Okpacity  of  the  flisk  flOO  o.  c,  iatenial  dumvter  of  the  bran  tobe*  7  mm., 
bore  of  Utt  oDcka  S  mm.,  Isngtk  of  the  tm*  90  mm.,  langth  of  the  Istend  ood' 
neetM*  of  the  unu  IQG  mm.,  weight  of  p  Sib*. 

■f-  With  raspect  to  other  methods  of  eatimftting  oarbonio  sdd,  comp.  §  130, 1.,  b. 
The  method  we  are  kboQt  to  daaoribe  is  eioeuively  limple,  Mid  lurpMMt  all  other 

»  iZeiltchiiA  t  mm).  Ch«m.  2,  ES). 
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the  apparatus,  fig.  152,  from  ihe  bottom  of  a  well,  and  possiblj  super- 
saturated  with,  carbonic  acid,  the  safest  course  is  to  use  the  whole  amount 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  fiask  a.  In  this  case  it  is  best  to  proceed  as 
follows : — ^In  a  flask,  holding  half  as  much  again  as  a,  place  an  excess  of 
hydrate  of  lime  free  from  carbonic  acid^  and  if  required,  also  a  quantity  of 
solid  chloride  of  calcium  more  than  sufficient  to  decompose  the  carbonate 
of  soda.  Now,  having  raised  the  apparatus,  tmscrew  the  connectors  t  and 
k  (so  that  the  cocks  may  be  opened  separately)  and  also  the  top  joints  of 
the  tubes,  m  and  efj  and  remove  the  small  quantities  of  fluid  which  are 
above  the  cocks.  Now  invert  the  apparatus  obliquely,  with  the  cock  u  in 
the  lowest  position  and  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  open  ti,  and  then 
cautiously  the  cock  /.  In  this  way  the  water  passes  out  through  » ,  while 
air  enters  through  /.  As  soon  as  about  \  of  the  contents  has  run  outi 
close  the  cocks,  insert  the  stopper  in  the  fla^  and  move  it  gently,  in  order 
to  shake  the  hydrate  of  lime  about,  and  thus  effect  the  absorption  of  any 
carbonic  acid  that  may  have  been  disengaged  from  the  water  in  pouring  it 
in  and  have  passed  in  the  flask.  The  rest  of  the  water  is  transferred  to 
the  lime-flask  in  the  same  manner.  This  done,  in  order  that  the  carbonic 
acid  remaining  behind  in  a  may  not  be  lost,  transfer  about  50  c.  c.  lime- 
water  or  very  thin  milk  of  lime  to  a,  shake  for  some  time,  and  then  empty 
it  into  the  lime-flask,  into  which  also  a  is  to  be  rinsed.  The  lime-flaak  is 
now  corked  and  the  cork  &stened  down. 

The  capacity  of  a,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  water  employed  in 
this  experiment,  may  be  determined  by  measuring,  but  it  is  simplest,  and 
saves  all  calculation  to  refill  the  apparatus,  as  described,  with  the  mineral 
water,  to  emply  it  into  a  tared  flask,  and  weigh. 

8.  If  the  water  contains  hydroiulphuric  add,  determine  this  by  the 
standard  solution  of  iodine  (§  207,  12),  in  the  manner  directed  p.  334,  a. 
If  the  water  contains  an  alkaline  carbonate,  in  presence  of  a  tolerably 
large  proportion  of  free  carbonic  acid,  no  modification  of  the  process  is 
required,  and  there  is  no  need  of  adding  acetic  acid  or  chloride  of  barium, 
since  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  without  action  upon  iodine  solution.  If  a 
gravimetric  control  is  desired,  proceed  as  in  p.  335,  c. 

In  the  analysis  of  alkaline  mineral  waters,  the  question  arises,  how  much 
of  the  sulphur  compound  found  should  be  calculated  as  sidphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  how  much  as  sulphide  or  hydrosulphuretted  sulphide  ?  As 
it  is,  ^erefore,  of  importance  to  know  whether  the  water  will,  upon  long- 
continued  transmission  of  an  indiflerent  gas,  wholly  or  partially  lose  the 
sulphur  compound  which  it  contains,  a  portion  of  the  mineral  water  is 
measured  off,  in  a  flask  closed  by  a  cork  with  two  perforations,  into  one  of 
which  is  fitted  a  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  into  the  other,  a 
tube  bent  at  a  right  angle,  which  does  nqt  project  on  the  inside  beyond  die 
cork;  through  the  former  hydrogen  gas,  which  has  been  passed,  first 
through  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  then  through  solution  of  potaasa, 
is  conducted  into  the  water ;  through  the  latter  the  gas  makes  its  exit 
from  the  flask.  As  soon  as  the  issuing  gas  no  longer  decolorizes  a  small 
quantity  of  solution  of  iodide  of  starch,  which  is  a  proof  that  it  no  longer 
contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  transmission  of  the  hydrogen  gas  is 
discontinued,  and  the  sulphur  remaining  in  the  water  in  the  flask  deter- 
mined by  iodine  solution,  or  as  tersulphide  of  arsenic.  The  operation  of 
passing  the  gas  generally  takes  several  hours ;  it  should  be  conducted  in  a 
cool  and  shady  place. 

The  sulphur  compound  remaining  in  solution  in  the  water  in  the  flaak 
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jBy  in  the  case  of  mineral  waters  containing  alao  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
hjdrosulphuretted  sulphide. 

Although  this  method  of  deciding  the  point  in  question,  which  is  recom- 
mended also  by  W.  B.  and  E.  E.  Bogers,*  is  well  adapted  for  waters 
containing  only,  or  almost  exclusively,  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  no 
hyposulphite,f  it  cannot  be  used  for  sulphur  waters  containing  chiefly 
soluble  sidphides,  or  hydrosulphuretted  sulphides,  and  besides  these — as  is 
often  the  case — ^hyposulphites. 

In  waters  of  this  description,  the  sulphur  in  combination  with  hydrogen 
or  metal  is  determined  jointly,  in  the  first  place.  This  is  effected  best  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  cadmium,  which  is  as  sensitive  as  any  other  metallic 
solution  (Expt  No.  96),  and  is  not  affected  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
However,  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  cadmium  being  liable  to  contain 
chloride  of  cadmium,  cannot  be  weighed  directly  (Expt.  No.  97),  but 
the  sulphur  must  be  determined  in  it  as  stated  §  148, 11.,  2. 

A  fresh  portion  of  the  water  is  now  taken,  and  first  the  free  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  expelled  from  it,  then  the  sulphuretted  hydr(>gen  present  as 
Bulpho-acid,  in  combination  with  metallic  sulphide;  the  evolved  gases 
are  determined  by  transmitting  them  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  sulphur  combined  with  metal  to  monosulphide  is 
then  estimated  by  the  difference  (unless  a  bisulphide  be  present). 

To  effect  this  object,  the  same  method  may  be  employed  which  SiiOfLER^ 
used  in  his  excellent  analysis  of  the  mineral  water  of  Stachelberg.  The 
free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  first  expelled  firom  the  water  by  means 
of  pure  hydrogen  gas,  with  the  aid  of  an  exhausting  springe ;  solution  of 
sulphate  of  manganese  is  then  added,  through  a  funnel  tube ;  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  present  as  sulpho-acid  in  combination  with  metallic 
sulphide,  being  thus  liberated,  is  then  removed. 

The  sulphide  of  manganese  is  filtered  off,  and  the  warm  filtrate  mixed 
with  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver ;  if  a  hyposulphite  is  present,  a 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver  will  Ml  down,  which  generally  contains 
also  chloride  of  silver.  This  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  the  chloride  of  silver 
removed  by  ammonia,  the  washed  sulphide  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  the  sUver  in  the  solution  determined  as  chloride  of  silver,  and  the 
hyposulphurous  acid  calculated  from  the  result.  Compare  §  168.  I  think 
I  need  hardly  observe  that  the  silver  in  the  sulphide  need  not  be  deter- 
mined at  the  well. 

The  filtered  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  manganese  contains  the  sulphur 
present  in  the  analysed  water  in  form  of  monosulphide ;  but  if  the  water 
contains  a  bisulphide||  the  protosulphide  of  manganese  is  mixed  with  the 
sulphur  which  was  combined  with  the  monosulphide  to  bisulphide ;  the 
free  sulphur  thus  mixed  with  the  sulphide  of  manganese  is  left  undissolved 
upon  treating  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

For  the  details  of  die  operation  and  the  apparatus  employed  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  I  refer  to  Simmler's  original 
memoir. 

9.  If  the  water  contains  a  somewhat  large  quantity  ofprotocarhonate  of 
iron — ^which  is  indicated  by  the  rather  dark  violet  color  exhibited  upon 

*  Sillim.  Jonrn.  18,  218 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  64, 128. 
f  Gompsre  Ifresoniiis'B  Analysis  of  the  Miseral  Water  of  Weilbaoh,  Jonrn.  f.  prakt. 
Chem.  70,  8. 

t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  71,  27* 
U  If  the  water  eontuns  a  bisolphide,  it  will  in  a  large  quantity  appear  yeUowiah. 
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addition  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids — endeavor  to  determine  tlte  protoxide 
of  iron  volumetrically  with  the  aid  of  the  dilute  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potaaea  (§  207,  16.  Comp.  p.  190).  Take  about  500  c.  c.  of  die 
water,  and  perform  the  experiment  in  a  whit«  bottle,  standing  on  a 
■beet  of  white  paper ;  mix  the  water-  previously  witli  dilute  sulphuric 
add. 

Repeat  the  experiment  Berraal  (imee  until  you  obttun  miffiiuentfy  con- 
stant T«aulta.* 

If  the  water  Bmella  of  snlphuretted  hydrogen,  or  if  it  contains  a  notable 
proportion  of  organic  subetanceB,  this  method  cannot  be  employed.'!' 

In  the  case  of  waters  contaiuiug  much 
%  chlorides  the  reaulta  will  be  too  high  from 

^^b  the  cause  mentioned,  p.  191,  unless  the  pre- 

1^^  cautiouaiy  measoreB  there  giren  are  adhered 

\  •»■( 

10.  To  determine  the  whole  of  the  gates 
which  the  water  holde  in  solution,  proceed 
as  foUows,  according  to  a  or  6,  as  the  water 
is  poor  or  rich  in  carbonic  acid : — 

a.  The  water  ie  poor  t»  carbonic  acid. 
Fill  a  globe,  as  shown  in  fig.  154,  entirely 
with  tiie  water.  For  this  purpoee  fill  it 
first  with  the  mineral  wat^,  then  let  it 
down  into  tiie  well,  eitlier  tied  to  a  rod,  or 
wid)  weights  attached  to  it,  and  suck  out 
the  contents  through  the  gutta-percha  tube 
(a),  which  reaches  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  globe,  until  the  water  originally  [B«sent 
in  Uie  vessel  is  entirely  rej^aced  by  &eeh 
water  firom  the  spring.  The  cock  (()  serves 
to  prevent  the  water  in  the  tube  receding 
during  the  necearary  intervals  of  cessation 
from  sucking ;  a  mnall  piece  of  vulcanized 
Fig>  IGl.  india-rubber  tubing  may  be  substituted  for 

the  cock  :  it  is  closed  by  presBing  between 


*  By  this  npcditioiu  prooMi  we  mtj  readily  wisertuii  bow  muoh  [Motoxida  of  iittt 
the  vfttw  of  a  chalybeate  apiiDBloaei  in  its  uauge  to  the  mervoir,  uid  ttisDoe  Is  the 
bathi ;  or  aflor  bemg  kept  for  a  ihorter  or  loQger  time  in  ■  Iratlle.  Hie  ortunaliDiu 
of  the  iron,  wbioh  I  tn&de  by  Ihia  proceu  in  a  praliminary  cxaminatiiin  of  the  ■piinge 
■"' .  1   .       -         ..     riththo        ■■     - 


of  Sehwallbaoh,  oorraBpondad  almoat  exactly  with  tfaereeultaortheeravimetrioaiialTiiB. 
'  The  same  proce«e  il  abo  (^  gwential  aervioe  m  ootleoting  the  water  of  chalybeate  ipriiif— 
It  it  enables  tbe  operator  at  oooe  to  examine  on  the  Hpot  evaty  small  contnbatory. 


adopted  in  tiie  analysi*  of  mineral  waten  in  which  hydnaulphurio  acid  only  ii  pre- 
•ent  with  the  protoxide  of  iron  : — Determine  lbs  relation  eiiitiiig  between  the  Mdatkm 
of  iodine  and  the  aolution  of  pomanganate  of  potana,  willi  retpeot  to  their  aetioa 
npon  verv  dilnte  puis  lulphnretted  bydrogMi  water.  Test  COO  o.  o.  of  the  mineral 
water  wiUi  Mlalion  of  iodine^  and  another  SOO  o.  o.  with  Bolnljon  of  permmganate 
of  potaau :  the  former  pnx;«M  givea  the  amount  of  tbe  inlphnrettad  hydrogen  ;  the 
lattn',  after  deducting  fivm  the  qnantiW  of  permangaikate  uaed,  an  amount  oone- 
■ponding  in  iti  action  upon  mlphoretted  hydr(4[en  to  tiie  qnantigr  of  solution  of  iofao 
need,  gives  tha  iron. 

I  Thepeouliarodor,  niDallyperaeirad while  testingaiddifiadsalinswaterwithpenDBn- 
gariate,  frequently  arises  from  bromine  or  ohloiide  of  bromide.  During  the  examination 
oftheEHsalwthenqaelleiatHombDrgT.  d.  E.,  I  obseneil  most  dislinotly  tba  small  of 
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the  fingers.  Over  the  month  of  the  globe  tie  a  piece  of  sheet  iiidia~ 
rubber,  which,  by  its  elasticity,  pennite  the  lateral  paaaage  of  the  tube 
through  a  alit,  vhilst  completdy  cloeiiig  the  month  of  tha 
globe&fterthenithdrairal  ofthe  tube.  Finally,  withdraw  the 
sacking  tabe,  and  take  the  globe  ont  of  the  well.  Then  con- 
nect it  promptly  with  a  caoutchouc  cock,*  fig.  155,  a, 
which  is  filled  with  boiled  water,  and  tied  (R.  Bunssn). 

If  the  water  flows  from  a  pipe,  connect  this  with  a  caout- 
chouc tube,  introduce  the  latter  into  the  globe,  down  to  the 
bottom  ;  let  water  run  in  for  some  time  after  the  globe  is  full, 
and  cloee  finally  with  llie  caoutchouc  cock  as  just  now  directed. 

Then  conncKtt  the  Other  end  of  the  cock  a  with  the  tube  b, 
and  the  latter  again,  after  pouring  some  water  into  it,  with 
the  graduated  tube  c,  by  means  of  another  caoutchouc 
oock,  d.  The  capacity  of  the  graduated  tube  c  must  be  at 
least  half  as  much  again  as  the  Tolume  of  the  gas  which  the 
vater  holds  in  eolutioa,  measured  in  the  cold,  and  at  the 
common  pressure.  Hence  if  this  process  were  used  for 
waters  containing  much  carbsnic  acid,  unless  the  tube  c 
were  increased  to  an  inconveoieut  dze,  the  quantity  of  water 
employed  would  be  neceaearily  so  small,  that  the  determina- 
tion <^  the  other  gases  dissolved  in  the  water  would  be  im- 
practicable. 

Now  incline  the  apparatus  a  little,  sufficient  to  bring 
some  of  the  water  in  the  tube  b  into  the  body  <rf 
the  bulb,  and  boil,  with  the  cock  a  closed,  and  the 
cock  d  open,  until  the  atmospheric  air  is  completely  ex- 
pelled, and  replaced  by  aqueous  vapor ;  then  close  the  vul- 
canized india-rubber  tube  e,  by  a  ligature  or  a  compression 
cock.  When  the  apparatus  is  cold,  open  the  cock  a ;  the 
water  in  the  globe  begins  immediately  to  boil,  and  the  gas 
which  it  holds  in  solution  escapes  into  the  vacuum.  Apply 
heat  for  about  1 J  hour,  without  exceeding  90°,  which  will 
keep  the  water  in  the  globe  in  constant  ebullition,  and  com- 
pletely expel  the  gases  from  it  AAer  this,  heat  a  little  more 
strongly,  until,  owing  to  the  greater  expanmon  of  the  vapors, 
the  boiled  water  exactly  reaches  the  caoutchouc  cock  d. 
The  instant  this  is  the  cose,  lie  the  ligature  round  d,  re- 
move the  tube  c  from  6,  and  open  it  under  mercury,  by 
ontying  the  ligature  at  e,  and  note  the  volume  of  the  gaa, 
tiie  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  and  the  height 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  (R.  Bdnsen).  If  there  was  uo 
graduated  tube  at  hand,  a  non-graduated  one  of  known  Fig,  iGG. 
capaci^  might  have  been  used  instead ;  in  which  case,  as 
soon  as,  after  taking  off  the  ligature,  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  inside 
and  outside  the  same,  the  ligature  is  again  drawn  tight,  and  the  mercury 
which  has  entered  the  tube  transferred  to  a  graduated  cylinder,  where  it  is 
measured.  The  volume  found  is  subtracted  from  the  known  capacity  of  the 
tube :  the  difierence  espresaes  the  volume  of  gas  expelled  frvm  the  water. 

As  it  is  not  likely  the  operator  will  take  with  him  to  the  well  the  entire 
apparatus  required  for  the  actual  analysis  of  the  expelled  gases,  the  latter 

*  "Bn  oonbiranoe  k>  CsUed  hw  already  been  dnoiibed,  p.  ISO. 
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Fig.  156. 


must  be  taken  to  l^e  laboratory  in  sealed  tubes.  For  this  purpose  non- 
graduated  tubes  of  a  similar  form  to  c  are  substituted  for  the  latter ;  these 
tubes  are  drawn  out  at  both  ends,  near  the  thicker  part,  so  as  to  readily 
admit  of  sealing.  The  expulsion  of  the  gases  from  the  water  is  effected  as  just 
now  described,  and,  when  the  operation  is  over,  and  the  ligature  tied  round 
d,  the  tube  is  sealed  at  the  drawn-out  parts  in  a  blowpipe  flame,  the 
apparatus  fig.  156,*  or  an  eolipile,  being  used  for  the  purpose.     It  is 

advisableto  fill  2  or  8  tubes  in  this  manner. 
As  the  total  quantity  of  the  gas  in  a  definite 
amoimt  of  the  water  is  known  by  the  first 
experiment,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  tubes  used  for  carrying  the  gas 
to  the  laboratory,  contain  the  whole  of  the 
gas  expelled  firom  the  water,  or  whether  a 
small  quantity  of  it  is  left  in  the  globe. 

b.  In  the  case  of  waters  rich  in  car- 
honic  acidj  as  already  mentioned,  the  fiire- 
going  process  is  not  suitable. 
The  escape  of  the  other  dis- 
solved gases  is  then  fiiyored  by 
the  abundant  evolution  of  car- 
bonic add,  and  we  can  there- 
fore dispense  with  the  vacuum. 
In  the  examination  of  such 
waters  I  proceed  as  follows : — ^A  fiask  holding  about  500  c.  c. 
is  filled  with  the  water,  as  previously  described,  and  then  closed 
with  a  perforated  caoutchouc  stopper  that  has  been  well  kneaded 
under  the  mineral  water ;  into  the  perforation  which  is  filled 
with  the  water,  is  inserted  the  end  of  a  tube,  entirely  filled  with 
distilled  water.  This  tube  is  bent  first  at  a  right  angle,  then  at 
an  obtuse  angle,  and  is  turned  up  at  the  end.  It  is  by  no 
means  difiicult  to  obtain  the  fiask  and  the  gas  delivery  tube 
perfectly  full  of  water.  The  flask  is  placed  on  a  wire  gauze, 
and  the  end  of  the  tube  dips  into  a  dish  containing  boiled  potash 
lie  of  about  1*27  sp.  gr.,in  which  is  inverted  a  tube  of  the  form  in- 
dicated by  fig.  157,  also  filled  with  the  same  liquid;  a  holds  about 
5  c.  c.  Before  use,  a  strip  of  paper  is  gummed  on  &,  which  is 
marked  as  shown — ^the  numbers  indicating  the  capacity  of  the 
portion  of  the  tube  above  them  in  c.  c.  The  graduation  may 
be  performed  with  ease  and  rapidity  as  follows : — ^hold  the 
tube  under  a  Mohr's  burette,  and  run  in  water  till  the  fluid  has 
passed  the  shoulder;  continue  adding  water,  till  a  whole  number 
of  c.  c.  have  been  run  in,  and  then  make  the  first  mark,  add 
another  c.  c.  and  mark  again,  &c.  As  soon  as  the  mouth  of 
the  gas  delivery  tube  has  been  brought  under  the  opening  of 
the  inverted  tube,  begin  to  heat  the  flask  slowly.  The  carbonic 
acid  escaping  is  absorbed  by  the  potash  lie,  the  unabsorbed 
gases  collect  in  a.  .Gradually  heat  to  boiling  and  continue  in 
ebullition  till  the  volume  of  gas  ceases  to  increase,  then  remove 


s 

7 
10  L 


Kg.  157. 


*  a  u  a  Bmall  lamp  holding  abont  8  grm.  oil,  connected  with  the  blowpipe  by  a 
somewhat  flexible  wire.  The  flame  may  be  adjusted  by  bendine  the  wire,  liie  con  c 
serves  as  the  moathpiece,  so  that  the  whole  a&ir  may  be  hefi  and  guided  wiUi  the 
teeth  alone. 
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One  deliTery  tabe,  and  allow  to  cool.  Nc^  tlie  Tohune  indicated  by 
tile  scale,  also  the  proBsure  and  temperatore,  and  then  iuse  off  a  by 
meuiB  of  an  eolipile  oi  the  spparataa  fig.  156.  The  gas  can  then  be 
transported  to  the  laboratory  and  examined  at  leiaure.  Should  the  gas 
resulting  frtmi  one  operation  not  leach  t^e  scale,  a  second  operation  must 
be  performed  with  fresh  water.  It  is  adriaable  also  to  fill  another  tube 
in  die  same  manner.  There  are  two  Bonrcee  of  error  involved  in  this 
medKid :  first,  we  do  not  know  the  exact  volume  of  the  water  from  which 
tfie  gaa  is  produced — this  arises  from  the  &ct  that  on  warming,  a  portion  is 
driven  into  the  tube,  before  its  gas  has  been  espelled,  and  although  after' 
wards  strongly  heated,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  loses  every  particle  of 
gas— secondly,  the  tension  of  the  water  contained  in  tlie  pota^  lie  cannot 
be  exactly  calculated.  The  error  is,  however,  decidedly  amaller  than  when 
a  small  quantity  of  highly  agrated  water  la  treated  after  the  method  a, 
and  the  amount  of  nnabeorbed  gas  is  scarcely  measurable. 

11.  If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  accurately  the  nature  of  tLe  gases 
epontaneonaly  disengaged  fi^om  tbe  spring,  they  should  be  received  in 
teat-tubes  holding  40  to  60  c.  c.  For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  gaa 
these  are  connected  air-tight  with  a  fiumel  by  means  of  a  cork  or  caout- 
chouc tube,  as  shown  in  fig.  1 58.  These  tubes  are  drawn  out  at  a.  Larger 
quantities  of  gas  are  collected  in  bottles  with  drawn-out  neck  (fig.  159.) 


Fig.  IM.  Fig.  U9. 

After  filling  tlie  tubes  or  bottles  with  the  mineral  water,  and  connecting 
them  ur-tight  with  the  funnel,  the  apparatus,  with  the  mouth  of  the  tunnd 
tamed  upward,  is  completely  submeiged,  and  water  sucked  out  through  a 
narrow  tube,  reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  or  bottle,  until  the 
water  of  the  first  filling  is  entirely  replaced  by  a  fi'esh  quantity,  which  has 
not  been  in  contact  with  air.  The  apparatus  is  now  inverted,  under  the 
water,  and  tlie  spontaneously  disengaged  gas  ascends  through  the  funnel. 
Should  the  gaseous  bubbles  be  detained  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  or  below 
the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  or  bottle,  they  may  readily  be  dislodged  by 
tapping  the  rim  of  the  funnel  against  a  hard  body.    A  sufficient  quantitr 
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of  gas  is  allowed  to  enter  to  fill  the  tube  or  botde  and  tibe  neck  of  the 
itinnel ;  a  dish  is  now  placed  beneath  the  fiinnel,  and  the  apparatna  tlien 
Med  out  of  the  water;  the  narrowed  part  of  the  tube  or  bottle  ia  gently 
heated  to  remoy  e  moisture,  and  then  sealed.  Aa  the  column  of  water  in  the 
funnel  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  dish  diminishes  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
against  that  of  the  atmosphere,  expansion  of  the  glass  need  not  be  apprehended 
(R.  Bunsen).  For  wanning  and  fusing  off  the  tube  an  eolipUe  or  blow- 
pipe and  lamp  (^g.  156)  is  used.  It  is  necessary  to  fill  several  tubes  or 
bottles  in  this  manner.  Should  the  nature  of  the  spring  be  such  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  fill  the  tubes  in  the  manner  described,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
following  contrivance  (R.  Bunsen).     The  funnel  is  weighted  by  the  lead 


Fig.  160. 

ring  c,  and  lowered  into  the  well  with  a  strong  cord.  The  tube  of  tibe 
funnel  is  connected  by  india-rubber  with  the  tin  tube  ab,  and  the  latter 
with  the  glass  tubes  c,  c,  c,  which  have  a  capacity  of  40—60  c.  c.  each,  and 
at  the  parts  where  they  are  to  be  fused  off  are  somewhat  thickened  and 
narrowed.  The  funnel  is  first  filled  by  suction  as  &r  as  the  cock  b,  and 
the  gas  is  then  allowed  to  ascend  in  the  funnel  till  it  is  under  a  pres- 
sure exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  cock  b  is  then  opened  and 
the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  through  c,  c,  c,  till  all  atmospheric  air  is 
certainly  dislodged,  c,  c,  c  being  now  filled  with  gaa  from  the  spring, 
are  warmed,  and  then  the  two  outside  caoutchouc  connectors  are  closed 
by  compression  with  the  fingers  or  by  a  clamp ;  finally,  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  has  fallen  to  such  an  extent  that  the  outside  atmospheric 
pressure  is  slightly  superior  to  the  inside  pressure,  the  tubes  are  fiiaed  off 
in  succession. 

In  the  case  of  chalybeate  springs,  carbonic  acid  often  so  greatly  pre- 
dominates in  the  spontaneously  disengaged  gas,  that  a  large  number  of 
tubes  must  be  filled,  otherwise  afi:er  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  by 
potash,  the  residue  will  not  be  enough  for  the  examination  of  the  other 
gases  (nitrogen,  marsh  gas,  oxygen).  In  such  cases  I  prefer  to  proceed  as 
follows,  viz.,  to  determine  the  proportion  between  the  volumes  of  the  gases 
absorbable  and  not  absorbable  by  potash,  and  to  collect  for  transport  to  the 
laboratory  none  but  the  non-absorbable  gases. 

To  effect  the  first,  fill  a  graduated  cylinder  20  to  30  mm.  wide,  and 
holding  200  to  300  c.  c,  wi^  mineral  water,  sucking  out  what  first  enters 
with  a  glass  tube,  invert  it  according  to  the  nature  of  the  spring,  either  in 
its  basin  or  in  a  porcelain  dish  filled  with  mineral  water.  Fill  it  entirely 
with  the  gas ;  in  the  first  case  directly,  in  the  second  case  by  the  aid  of 
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Ute  weighted  iiuuiel  above  described,  which  mtiet  now  be  provided  with 
flexible  tube  and  gaa  evolution  tnbe  instead  of  collecting  tubes.  Remove 
the  cylinder  from  the  well  with  a  porcelain  dish,  suck  t£e  confining  water 
almost  completely  out  of  the  dish  willi  a  pipette,  add  boiled  potash  lie  in 
Ub  stead,  and  agitate  the  cylinder  to  &vor  die  absorption  of  the  caibonlo 
acid.  When  this  is  finished  read  off  the  volume  of  the  nnabsorbed  gas, 
noting  the  temperature  and  pressure.  In  many  cases,  even  when  large 
cylinders  are  used,  it  would  be  impoauble  to  measure  the  unabeocbed  gas, 
oulesa  the  upper  portion  were  narrowed  as  in  fig.  161. 

In  order  to  collect  the  nnabsorbable  gases  alone,  I 
always  nse  the  weighted  fhnnel,  with  narrow  gaa  tube 
'  and  flexible  connector.  The  latter  is  provided  with  a 
screw  pinchcock.  The  gas  tube  dips  into  a  fliah  con- 
taining boiled  potash,  in  which  a  tube  of  the  form 
fig.  162  is  inverted.  The  clip  being  open,  as  soon  as 
you  can  be  certain  that  the  gas  coming  from  the  liianol 
is  perfectly  free  Irom  atmospheric  air,  place  the  tamed- 
ap  end  of  the  gas  delivery  tube  tmder  the  tube  fig.  162, 
and  by  adjusting  the  screw  clip  procure  a  regular  suc- 
ceseion  of  smaU  bubbles.  As  these  will  be  almost 
completely  absorbed,  it  will  of  course  be  some  time 
before  the  tube  is  filled  to  about  a,  and  ready  for  - 
>   sealing  off. 

12.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off,  fill  a 
rather  large-sized  flask  with  the  neck  somewhat  drawn 
out,  with  the  mineral  water,  pnah  over  the  neck  a  piece 
of  wide  caoutchouc  tubing  purified  with  soda  lie  and 
provided    with    a   strong   compression    cock,    insert  Pig.  161. 
into  the  other  end  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  a  funnel, 
and  fill  the  latter  also  with  water.     Invert  the  whole  imder  the 
Yig.  Iti.    Bur&ce  of  the  water,  and  receive  the  gases.  When  the  flask  is  fiiU, 
close  the   compression   cock,  and  invert  the  flask  in  a  beaker 
containing  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess ; 
open  the  compression  cock,  and  let  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution 
enter  the  flask ;  close  the  cock,  shake,  allow 
tlie  mixture  to  stand  some  time,  filter  off  the 
sulphide  of  copper  formed,  and  determine  the 
Bulphnr  in  it  as  directed  $  148,  II.,  2,  a.    Cal- 
culate fcom  the  quantity  of  sulphur  the  volume 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrt^n.   By  subtracting 
this  from  the  gases  absorbed  by  solution  of 
potassa  (determined   in   11)  you  obtain  the 
volume  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

13.  To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of 
highly  aerated  mineral  waters  the  bottlee  illus- 
trated fig.  163  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
They  hold  200  to  400  c.  c  The  thin  part  of 
the  neck  is  50  mm.  long,  cylindrical,  and  as 
uniform  as  possible  in  die  bore,  its  internal 
diameter  is  5-6  mm. ;  it  is  provided  with  an 
etehed  millimetre  scale.  The  mouth  of  the 
bottle  must  be  quite  round,  so  that  it  may  be 
closed  air-tight  with  a  caoutohouc  Btopper.  Fig.  ISS. 
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To  fill  t2ie  bottle  it  is  immersed  in  the  water.  If  tibe  neck  is  no  thinner 
than  directed,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  filling.  As  soon  as  the 
water  reaches  the  middle  of  the  drawn-out  part,  the  mouth  is  <doeed 
imder  water  with  the  thumb,  the  bottle  is  taken  out,  and  then  without 
delay  a  caoutchouc  stopper  is  driven  in  and  tied  down.  In  this  condition 
the  bottle  is  transported.  It  is  well  to  fill  another  bottle  of  the  same 
kind.  In  default  of  such  bottles,  however,  fill  several  nazrow-necked 
common  bottles,  with  ungraduated  necks,  as  above  directed. 

14.  Pay  attention  to  evezy  particular  connected  with  the  spring,  and  in 
&ct,  to  every  circumstance  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  investiga- 
tion :  as,  for  instance,  and  more  particularly,  how  much  water  and  how 
much  firee  gas  the  spring  yields ; — whether  the  quantities  of  water  and  of 
free  gas  remain  the  same  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  with 
the  dbanges  in  the  height  of  the  water  in  neighboring  rivers; — ^whether 
the  level  is  constant; — whether  a  muddy  deposit  or  solid  sinter  forms 
in  the  outlet  pipes  or  in  the  reservoir  (in  winch  case  a  tolerably  large 
quantity  of  the  deposit  must  be  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  examinatioD) ; 
— to  what  geologi(^  formation  the  mountain  belongs  on  which  the  ^ling 
comes  to  the  sur&ce ; — the  depth  firom  which  the  spring  rises ; — the  nature 
of  the  basin ; — ^the  juredominant  action  of  the  wat^,  &c. 

•  B.    Operations  in  the  Laboratoet. 

I.   Qualitative  Analysis. 

This  is  effected  in  the  manner  described  in  the  '^  Qualitative  Analysia,'* 
§  211,  et  aeq* 

n.   Quantitative  Analtsis. 

*  §  209. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of  mineral  waters 
differs  according  to  ihe  presence  or  absence  of  alkaline  carbonates.  As  the 
analytical  course  is  more  simple  in  the  case  of  alkaline  than  in  that  of  non- 
alkaline  waters,  we  will  begin  here  with  the  latter,  which,  in  &ct,  almost 
entirely  includes  the  processes  required  in  the  analysis  of  alkaline  waters. 
We  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  all  the  substances  are  present  which 
are  usually  found  associated  in  saline  springs.  The  modifications  required 
in  the  ansdysis  of  alkaline,  and  of  sulphuretted  waters  respectively  will  be 
subsequenlJy  painted  out. 

As  the  evaporation  of  large  quantities  of  water,  which  is  necessary  to 
effect  the  determination  of  the  substances  present  in  very  minute  pro- 
portions, consumes  much  time,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  this  operation 
and  to  carry  it  on  concurrently  with  the  other  analytical  processes. 

The  contents  of  three  large  bottles— consequently,  about  20000  grm.  of 
the  water — are  gradually  evaporated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,']'  with 
addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  absolutely  pure  hydrochloric  acid  to 

*  Mineral  waters  which  have  been  kept  a  long  time  in  stone  bottles,  often  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  though  in  the  fresh  state  they  were  entirely  fno  from  that 
odor.  This  is  owing  to  the  curcumstanoe  that  the  oontact  with  the  moist  oork,  or  some 
other  organic  substance,  reduces  a  portion  of  the  sulphates  to  sulphides,  from  which 
the  free  carbonic  acid  afterwards  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

t  If  you  use  a  porcelain  dish,  you  must  renounce  the  detection  and  determination 
of  alumina  in  this  portion. 
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impart  a  feebly  acid  reaction  to  the  fluid.  The  best  way  is  to  conduct  the 
evaporation  in  a  chamber  or  closet  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  to  which  no 
one  but  the  analyst  has  access,  over  gas-  or  spirit-lainps,  or  on  the  sand- 
bath  ;  that  the  greatest  cleanliness  is  necessary  in  the  operation  need 
hardly  be  mentioned ;  it  is  not  advisable,  therefore,  to  allow  this  operation 
to  be  performed  by  another  person.  When  the  fluid  is  somewhat  con- 
centrated, the  evaporation  is  continued  on  the  water-bath,  or  on  a  very 
moderately  heated  sand-bath,  until  the  residue  is  perfectly  dry. 
The  actual  analysis  of  the  water  is  also  preceded  by  the 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  ORAVrtT. 

a.  The  water  is  poor  in  gas. 

Equalize  the  temperatures  of  a  bottle  of  the  mineral  water  and  a  bottle 
of  dutiUed  water,  and  note  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  Fill  an  accu- 
rately tared  small  bottle  of  at  least  100  grm.  capacity,  provided  with  a 
well-fltting  glass  stopper,*  with  the  distilled  water,  and  weigh ;  empty  the 
bottle,  refill  it  with  the  mineral  water,  and  weigh  again.  The  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  mineral  water  by  that  of  the  dis- 
tilled water,  gives  die  specific  gravity  of  the  former.  Take  care  that 
there  are  no  gas  bubbles  in  the  bottle  while  weighing. 

b.  The  footer  is  highly  aerated. 

Here  the  method  a  is  inapplicable  unless  the  water  be  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  its  carbonic  acid.  If  this  be  done,  however,  the  result  will  not 
be  the  true  sp.  gr.  of  the  water  as  yielded  by  the  spring,  and  will,  more- 
over, vary  with  different  analysts.  The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  such  water  is  eflected  with  the  aid  of  the  bottles  which  have  been 
described  in  §  208,  13,  and  filled  as  directed. 

Place  the  bottle  in  a  room  of  tolerably  constant  temperature  on  a 
horizontal  support,  and  by  its  side  a  somewhat  larger  bottle  containing 
distilled  water,  closed  vrith  a  cork,  through  which  a  thermometer  passes 
and  dips  into  the  water.  After  a  lapse  of  twelve  hours,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  contents  of  both  bottles  possess  the  same  temperature.  Now  read 
off  the  thermometer,  and  the  height  of  the  fluid  by  the  scale ;  the  latter  is 
best  eflected  by  means  of  a  telescope,  in  a  horizontal  position,  mc^^able  up 
and  down  on  a  vertical  rod,  and  six  or  eight  feet  dis- 
tant Weigh  the  bottle  with  its  caoutchouc  stopper 
on  a  sufficiently  delicate  balance,  remove  the  cork 
without  wetting  it,  empty  the  bottle,  rinse  it,  fiU  it 
"with  distilled  water  to  slightly  above  the  mark  at  which 
the  mineral  water  stood,  dry  the  bottle  completely, 
leave  it  for  a  sufiSicient  time  near  the  other  bottle  con- 
taining the  thermometer,  and  then  remove  water  firom 
the  neck  till  the  height  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
mineral  water  previously.  Finally,  having  satisfied 
yourself  that  the  temperature  has  not  altered,  insert 
the  caoutchouc  stopper  and  weigh.  Deduct  the  weight 
of  tiie  empty  dry  bottle  and  cork — ^which  must  be 
ascertained  now  if  not  previously  determined — ^from  the 

*  A  flask  with  a  long  perforated  grroond  stopper,  m  UIub- 
trated  in  fig.  164  ( a  pycnometer),  answers  the  purpoee  best.  Fig.  164. 
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two  weights  obtained,  and  you  have  the  necessarj  data  for  ihe  calculatiQa 
most  accurately  given. 

In  de&ult  of  bottles  of  the  above  description,  the  specific  gravity  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  common  narrow-necked  bottles ;  in  this  case, 
fine  points  made  on  three  narrow  slips  of  paper,  gummed  on  the  neck, 
supply  the  place  of  the  engraved  scale. 


The  several  quantities  required  for  the  following  estimations  may  be 
determined  either  by  weight  or  by  measure.'  If  they  are  estimated  by 
measure,  the  small  bottle  may  be  used  which  has  served  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  gravity  (by  a) ;  or  any  other  measuring  vessel  may 
be  employed.  I  pr^er  determining  them  by  weight,  aa  tiiis  best  enables 
the  operator  to  take  given  quantities  in  round  numbers  of  grammes. 

1.  Estimation  of  the  total  Amount  of  the  fixed  Ingredients. 

Weigh  200 — 1000*  grm.  of  the  mineral  water  in  a  flask,  or  use  at  once 
•  the  contents  of  a  small  bottle,  weighed  first  with  the  water  and  again  after 
emptying.  The  latter  method  must  be  adopted,  if  any  deposit  has  formed ; 
the  deposit  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  evaporating  di^  by  rinsing  with  dis- 
tilled water.  Evaporate  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  at  a  temperature 
below  the  boiling  point,  adding  from  time  to  time  fresh  quantities  of  water. 
If  the  water  abounds  in  gas,  cover  the  dLsh,  at  first  and  ailer  every  fi^esh 
addition  of  water,  with  a  large  watch-glass.  The  evaporation  niay  be 
conducted  over  the  lamp.  Terminate  it  on  the  water-bath,  and  dry  the 
residue  in  the  air-  or  oil-bath,  at  a  temperature  of  180°,  until  repeated 
weighings  give  the  same  result ;  then  note  the  weight.^  Fill  the  dish 
again  one-half  with  distilled  water,  and  add  fi-om  time  to  time  a  drop  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  until  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  quantity  of  the  add 
added  is  sufficient  to  convert  all  the  salts  into  sulphates;  keep  the  dish 
covered  during  this  operation  with  a  large  watch-glass ;  evaporate  now  to 
dryness,  ignite  the  residue  (§  97,  1),  and  weigh.  The  weight  found  sup- 
plies a  good  control  of  the  analysis  (see  below).  Residues  abounding  in 
carbonate  of  lime  should  be  treated  first  with  hydrochloric  acid,  until  it  no 
longer  produces  efiervescence,  and  then  evaporated  with  sulphuric  add. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid. 

If  chloride  of  barium  produces  at  once  a  marked  turbidity  in  t^e  water 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  take  about  500  grm.  of  the  water,  mix 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  chloride  of  barium,  allow  the  mixture  to  sub- 
side for  24  hours,  and  then  determine  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  as  directed 
§  132,  L,  1.     If  the  turbidity  produced  by  the  chloride  of  barium  is  only 

*  Aoc6rdiiig  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  water, 
i*  The  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  magnesiom  BuffiuB  in  this  operation  a  slight  dimi- 
nntion  of  weighty  as  a  small  portion  of  it  deoompoees  with  the  water  into  hydrochlorie 
acid^  which  escapes,  and  magnesliC,  which  remainB.  However,  the  error  arising  firom 
this  is  but  trifling,  and  may  mostly  be  disrogarded,  since,  for  the  reasons  given  in 
§  205,  I.,  8,  the  total  amount  of  the  fixed  ingredients  estimated  colleotiviSyy  eaa 
never  be  expected  to  correspond  exactly  to  the  sum  total  of  the  several  oonstitnente 
separately  determined.  Still  this  defect  may  be  corracted  as  Aht  as  piacticaUe  by 
evaporating  the  water  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  ignited  carbonate  of  soda  (Mohi), 
or  with  a  known  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potassa  (Tillmann,  AnnaJ.  d.  Ohem.  n. 
Pharm.  81,  369).  In  the  latter  case,  the  elements  of  Mg  CI  transpose  with  those  of 
2  (K  O,  S  O,),  forming  K  d  and  a  double  sulphate  of  potassa  and  magnesia  K  O,  80, 
+  MgO,  SO,. 


■ 
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slight,  evaporate  1000 — 2000  grm.  of  the  water,  with  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  to«^,  ^,  or  less,  and  treat  the  residual  fluid  as  just  now  directed. 

3.  Joint  Estimation  of  the  Chlorine,  Iodine,  and  Bromine.  " 

Acidify  50 — 1000  grm.  of  the  water  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  determine  the  precipitate  as  directed  §  141,  I.,  a. 
Waters  containing  only  a  small  proportion  of  chlorine  must  be  concentrated 
before  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  If  this  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a 
precipitate,  the  latter  ma^  be  filtered  off,  or  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  before 
precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

4.  Estimation  of  the  total  Amount  of  Lime,  the  Magnesia,  the 
Iron,  the  Silicic  Acid,  and  the  Alkalies. 

Weigh  one  of  the  bottles  §  207,  4,  filled  at  the  well  with  perfectly 
clear,  if  necessary,  filtered  water,  with  its  contents;  pour  some  of  the 
water  cautiously,  and  without  spilling  a  drop,  into  a  beaker,  and  add  to  thie 
water,  both  in  the  bottle  and  beaker,  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Cover  the  bottle  with  a  watch-glass,  the  beaker  with  a  glass  plate,  and 
apply  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  the  carbonic  acid  has  escaped.  Then 
evaporate  the  contents  of  both  vessels,  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  to  dry- 
ness, and  separate  the  silicic  acid  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  To  see  whether 
it  is  pure,  treat  it  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  directed 
p.  304.  Should  a  residue  remain,  it  may  consist  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
possibly  of  titanic  acid.  In  the  latter  case  it  dissolves,  when  fused  with 
bisulphate  of  potassa  and  treated  with  cold  water ;  in  the  former  case  it 
remains  undissolved. 

Boil  the  hydrochloric  solution  with  some  nitric  acid,  and  separate  any 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  any  alumina  that  may  be  present,  as  directed 
in  62>  «j  with  ammonia.  If  the  precipitate  has  the  color  ol'  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  it  also  contains  all  the  phosphoric  acid.  Ailer  slight  washing 
dissolve  it  on  the  filter  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  wash  the  filter,  repre- 
cipitate  the  solution  with  ammonia,  filter  through  the  same  filter,  wasli, 
ignite,  and  weigh  the  precipitate.  It  consists  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  + 
alumina  +  phosphoric  acid  (if  these  are  present),  and  possibly  also  traces  of 
silicic  acid;  dissolve  it  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine 
the  iron  by  way  of  control  with  protochloride  of  tin  (p.  197),  or  fuse 
it  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in  water,  reduce  the  solution  with 
zinc,  and  estimate  the  iron  with  permanganate  (p.  196,  a).  In  either 
case  the  silicic  acid  that  may  remain  behind  on  solution  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  iron  precipitate  and  added  to  the  silicic  acid.  The  difference 
between  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  found  volumetrically,  and  the  weighed 
precipitate — which  consists  principally  of  sesquioxide  of  iron — is  of  no 
value  w^ith  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  alumina  or  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  since  the  amount  of  these  two  substances  present  in  the  rela- 
tively small  quantity  of  water  operated  upon  would  be  as  a  rule  too 
minute. 

In  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  iron  precipitate,  separate  and  determine  the 
lime  (including  the  small  quantity  of  coprecipitated  strontia)  and  the 
magnesia  by  means  of  pure  (potash-  and  soda- free)  oxalate  of  ammonia 
afler  32«  I'he  oxalate  of  lime  is  to  be  freed  from  magnesia  by  double 
precipitation,  and  the  magnesia  is  not  precipitated  till  the  ammonia  salts 
have  been  removed.  As  precipitant  for  the  magnesia  use  phosphate  qf 
ammonia,  free  from  fixed  alkalies,  in  slight  excess. 

II.  .00 
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Finally,  after  the  removal  of  the  phosphoric  add  by  21  (and  simul- 
taneoualj  of  any  sulphuric;  acid),  determine  the  alkalies  as  chlorides 
^  97,  98).  Let  the  analyst  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  pure  (p.  356, 
second  foot-note),  and  then  determine  the  potash  after  1. 

The  above  method  can  be  employed  generally,  because  the  quantity  oi 
manganese  is  so  minute,  that  it  does  not  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  lime  and  the  magnesia,  with  which  bases  it  is  pred- 
pitated.  If  its  amount  were  larger,  after  separating  the  silica  and 
iron,  the  manganese  would  have  to  be  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  am- 
monium after  59)  before  the  separation  of  the  lime,  &c.,  could  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

It  is  often   Referred  to  determine  only  the  lime  and  magnesia  (as 
directed  32)  i^  ^^  ^^^  filtered  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  to 
estimate  the  alkalies  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  water.     For  this  purpose, 
about  500 — 1000  grm.  of  the  water  are  boiled  with  pure  milk  of  Ume, 
best  in  a  silver  dish,  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  is  concentrated,  the  lime  pre- 
cipitated by  carbonate  and  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia,  filtered  ofiT,  the 
filtrate  evaporated  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  gently  ignited  (to  remove 
ammonia),  treated  with  water,  ammonia  and  carbonate  o£  ammonia  added, 
allowed  to   stand  icfi  some  time,  filtered  finom   the  precipitate — ^which 
always  forms  and  contains  the  rest  of  the  lime  and  magnesia — into  a 
weighed  platinum  dish,  and  the  alkalies  are  determined  as  chlorides.  If  the 
water  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  suffices  in  eva- 
porating the  fluid  containing  the  alkalies,  to  add,  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, some  chloride  of  ammonium ;  but,  if  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
present  is  large,  it  is  necessary  to  add  at  once,  before  the  addition  of  the 
milk  of  lime,  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  equivalent  to  the  known 
amount  of  the  sulphuric  acid.     In  this  process  also,  proper  attention  must 
be  paid,  as  r^ards  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  to  the  remarks  in  the 
second  foot-note  on  p.  d56. 

5.  Estimation  of  the  Lime  in  the  boiled  Water.* 

Tare  or  weigh  a  flask  holding  about  1500  c.  c,  transfer  to  it  1000  grm. 
of  the  mineral  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour,  replacing  what  evaporates  firom 
time  to  time  with  distilled  water.  When  perfectly  cool,  weigh  the  flask 
with  its  contents,  subtract  the  weight  of  the  flask,  and  you  will  have 
the  weight  of  the  boiled  fluid.  Filter  through  a  dry  filter,  without  wash- 
ing the  precipitate,  weigh  the  filtrate,  determine  the  lime  it  contains  by 

*  The  old  method  for  determiniiig  the  lime  precipitated  aod  the  lime  remjuning 
dissolved  on  boiling,  wm  to  filter  the  boiled  water,  wadi  the  precipitate  thoroagfalj, 
and  determine  the  lime  in  preeipitate  and  filtrate, — this  I  have  rejected  in  &vor  of 
the  method  described  in  the  text.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  both  prooewes  the 
Ume  in  the  solution  must  oome  out  a  little  too  high,  and  the  lime  in  the  precipitate  a 
little  too  low,  from  the  simple  causes  that  the  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
usually  present  in  saline  waters  decomposes  with  carbonate  of  lime  on  boiling,  and 
that  the  carbonate  of  Ume  itself  is  not  entirely  insoluble  in  water.  The  error  arising 
from  the  latter  source  is  of  course  increased  by  washing  the  precipitated  carbonate  <x 
lime.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may,  in  the  case  of  Uie  process  deacribed  in  the 
text,  well  forego  making  a  correction  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  water  after 
boiling  always  contains  some  carbonate  of  lime  in  suspension,  since  the  result  is  not 
influenoed  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning.  The  determination  of  what  portion  of 
the  magnesia  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid  and  what  portion  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  can  by  no  .means  be  accurately  made  by  boiling  the  water  and 
estimating  the  magnesia  in  precipitate  and  filtrate ;  moreover,  were  such  a  mode  of 
determination  possible  it  would  be  superfluous,  as  the  desired  result  is  attained  by  the 
final  calculation  of  the  analysis. 
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double  precipitatioti  witli  oxalate  of  ammonia  (32)>  a&d  calculate  the  whole 
unount  of  the  lime  remaining  dissolved  in  tJie  boiled  water  as  follows  : — 

The  weight  of  tLe  filtiate  :  the  weight  of  the  whole  aftei  cooling  : :  tlie 
lime  yielded  by  the  filtrate :  x. 

If  this  detennination  iB  twice  performed,  the  nombere  obtained  will  be 
perfectly  uniform.  These,  however,  will  be  slightly  too  high,  on  accoimt  of 
die  solubility  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  water — a  &ult  which  can  hardly  be 
avoided.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  a  correction  for  this,  bat  thi»could 
not  be  done  with  much  safe^,  as  the  varying  proportions  of  soluble  salts 
Tould  exercise  a  conuderable  but  varying  infiuenoe  on  tbe  solubility  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  could  not  be  easUy  taken  into  account. 

6.    ETTniATIOH  OP  THE  TOTAI.  AhOUNT  OF  CaRBONIC  AciD. 

The  flasks  previously  prepared  at  tLe  spring  (g  208,  7),  serve  for  this 
purpose.  These  are  first  weighed,  and  then — if  only  a  short  time  has 
intervened  between  the  filling  and  tbe  analysis — heated  for  some  time  in  a 
water-bath  (p.  295).  Filter  the  dear  fluid,  without  disturbing  the  pre- 
cipitate, through  a  small  plaited  filter,*  throw  the  filter,  without  washing, 
into  the  flask  containing  tbe  precipitate  and  the  rest  of  the  fluid,  then 
detemune  the  carbonic  acid  after  §  139,  II.,  e  (p.  300).  Fmuch  carbonic 
acid  is  pi^aent,  especially  when  many  estimations  have  to  be  made,  I  should 
recommend  the  collection  oi  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed  Geissleb's 
potash  bulbs  (fig.  122,  p.  477),  and  a  soda-lime  tube  placed  behind  the 
same.  The  potash  bulbs  are  refilled  for  every  alternate  operation,  and 
tbe  frequent  filling  of  the  soda-Ume  tube  is  thus  avoided.  The  results 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  (fixpt.  No.  98).  If  the 
original  mineral  water  has  been  measured,  you  must 
multiply  tbe  c.  c  by  the  sp.  gr.  to  obtain  the  weight 
of  water  corresponding  to  the  carbonic  acid  found. 

In  determining  the  carbonic  acid  in  mineral  waters 
contained  in  bottles,  a  loss  of  the  gas  would  be  un- 
avoidable on  removing  the  cork,  if  the  W8t«r  were 
sapersatorated  with  carbonic  acid.  In  such  cases  it 
is  neceseaiy  to  estimate  first  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
escapes  when  the  preeaure  of  the  cork  is  removed, 
and  then  that  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  water. 
Numerous  devicae  have  been  prt^xjaed  for  boring  the  ■ 
corks  without  loss  of  gas ;  the  simplest  is  that  of 
Fb.  Rochleder,'!'  illustrated  in  fig.  165,  a  is  a  cork- 
borer  provided  below  with  a  lateral  opening  b,  and 
above  with  a  perforated  cork,  and  tube  c  fitting  air- 
tight. Tbe  borer  being  inserted  as  represented — by 
this  operation,  no  air  either  entera  or  escapes — c  is 
connected  with  the  apparatus  for  drying  and  col- 
lecting carbonic  acid  described  p.  SOQ,  e,  by  means  of 
a  flexible  tube,  provided  with  a  screw  clip,  and  the 
borer  turned  slowly  downwards.  Assoonas&getetVee, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  begins  to  issue  from  ^e  bottle, 
the  stream  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  clip.     When  yj^  ^gg 

the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  remove  the  bottle  and 

*  Tlie  filtrate  rnoit  posMss  i  itronglj  alkaline  raution,  and  remain  olear  on  ulditiaD ' 
of  oUoride  of  otloium. 

i  Zdtsohrift  f.  tuisljt.  Chan.  I.  20. 
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draw  air  freed  from  carbonic  acid  through  the  aystem  of  tubes.  The 
increase  of  weight  in  the  absorption  apparatus  gives  the  carbonic  acid  lost 
by  the  water  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure.  Immediately  after  the  botde 
has  been  disconnected  from  the  apparatus,  draw  water  out  of  it  with  a 
syphon,  and  determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  after  p.  294,  fi. 

7.  Estimation  op  the   Lithia,  Baryta,   Strontia,  Alumika,  Prot- 
oxide pp  Manganese,  Protoxide  of  Iron  (control),  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

We  use  for  this  purpose  the  weighed  contents  of  the  three  large  bottles, 
with  the  evaporation  of  which  we  commenced  our  operations  (see  §  209,  at 
the  beginning).     Aft;er  the  fluid  is  evaporated  and  the  mass  completely 
dried  at  100 — 110°,  treat  the  residue,  in  order  to  separate  silicic  acid,  &c. 
(precipitate  I.),  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  boil  the  solution  with 
nitric  acid,  add  ammonia,  boil  till  the  excess  of  ammonia  has  escaped, 
filter,  wash  slightly,  dissolve  on  the  filter  with  hydrochloric  acid,  repre- 
cipitate  in  the  same  manner  with  ammonia,  and  filter  off  precipitate  IL, 
which  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron,  &,c.     Digest  the  united  filtrates  in  a 
nearly  filled  and  closed  fiask  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  a  slightly 
warm  place  for  24  hours,  then  filter  ofif  precipitate  III.     This  consists 
principally  of  sulphide  of  manganese ;  it  is  to  be  washed  with  water  con- 
taining sulphide  of  ammonium.     Precipitate  the  filtrate  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then  filter  off 
precipitate  IV.,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
is  to  be  washed  with  water  containing  ammonia.     Evaporate  the  filtrate  in 
a  porcelain  dish  to  dryness,  project  the  residue,  little  by  little,  into  a  red 
hot  platinum  dish,  drive  off  the  ammonia  salts,  moisten  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  boil,  with  addition  of  pure  milk 
of  lime  to  strongly  alkaline  reaction.     Filter  off  precipitate  V.,  which  is 
composed  of  magnesia  and  the  excess  of  lime,  wash  it,  precipitate  the 
filtrate  w^ith  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  anmioni^i,  and,  afler  long  standing, 
filter  off  precipitate  VI.,  which  is  to   be  washed  with  water  containing 
ammonia.     Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  gently,  to   remove 
ammonia  salts,  moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,*  extract  with  a  mixture 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  evaporate  the  filtrate,  take  up  the  residue 
with  water,  and    then   test  the  moderately  concentrated   solution  with 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.     The  mixture  should  remain  per- 
fectly clear ;  but  if  it  does  not,  the  traces  of  lime  and  magnesia  must  be 
removed  by  a  repetition  of  the  above  operation.      Evaporate  again  to 
dryness,  add  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  take  the  residue  up  with  water 
and  determine  the  lithia  afi^r  §  100  as  phosphate. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  treatment  to  which  the  precipitates 
I.  to  VI.  are  to  be  subjected. 

Precipitate  I.  consists  principally  of  silicic  acid.  It  may  also  contain 
sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia.  Treat  it  in  a  platinum  dish  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, repeat  this  operation.  Should  a  residue  remain,  fuse  it  with  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  treat  with  water,  filter,  wash,  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid.  When 
the  precipitate  has  settled  filter  it  from  solution  a,  and  wash.  Stop  up  the 
tube  of  the  funnel,  and  fill  the  latter  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  anomonia, 
allow  to  stand  12  hours,  open  the  funnel  tube,  wash  the  residue  first  with 

*  Even  when  ignited  gently,  chloride  of  lithium  becomes  basic  (p.  360}. 
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water,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid  (solution  i),  finally  again  with  water, 
and  then  weigh  the  pure  residual  sulphate  of  baryta.  Mix  the  united 
solutions  a  and  h  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  allow  to  stand 
some  time ;  if  a  precipitate  forms  (which  may  contain  carbonate  of  strontia) 
filter  it  off,  dry,  and  add  to  precipitate  FV. 

Precipitate  II.  consists  principally  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  it  contains 
also  the  alumina,  and,  provided  there  is  enough  iron,  thfe  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  pure  tartaric  acid, 
and  then  atnmonia.  Having  fully  convinced  yourself  that  no  precipitate 
is  formed,  precipitate  the  iron  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  a  small  fiask, 
which  must  be  nearly  filled  and  closed,  allow  to  stand  till  the  fluid  appears 
of  a  pure  yellow  color,  filter,  wash  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  determine  the  iron  afler  §  113,  2.  To  the  filtrate  add  a  little  pure 
carbonate  of  soda  and  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite  till  the  residue  is  white.  Add  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  till  the 
whole  is  dissolved,*  and  precipitate  the  clear  fluid  with  ammonia.  If  a 
precipitate  forms  (alumina  or  phosphate  of  alumina,  or  a  mixture  of  both), 
filter  it  off,  and  weigh.  Mix  the  filtrate  with  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
If  another  precipitate  forms,  this  time  consisting  of  dLmtnomo-phosphate  of 
magnesia  (which  is  to  be  determined  ailer  §  134,  L,  6,  a)  the  alumina  pre- 
cipitate may  be  calculated  as  phosphate  of  alumina  {A\  O,,  P  O,).  If,  on 
the  contrary,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  phosphoric  acid  must  be  deter- 
mined in  the  alumina  precipitate  as  directed  §  134,  I.,  6,  /).  I  will  here 
again  observe,  that  the  alumina  can  only  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
mineral  water,  if  the  evaporation,  &c.,  has  been  effected  in  platinum  or 
silver  vessels. 

Precipitate  III,  consists  principally  of  sulphide  of  manganese.  It  may 
also  contain  traces  of  sulphides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc,  carbonate  of 
lime,  &c.  Treat  with  moderately  dilute  acetic  acid,  heat  the  filtrate,  to  re- 
move any  carbonic  acid,  add  ammonia,  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, allow  to  stand  24  hours,  and  determine  the  manganese  as  protosulphide 
(§  109,  2).  If  any  residue  was  left  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  test  it  for  the 
above-mentioned  metals.  The  fluid  filtered  firom  the  pure  sulphide  of 
manganese  is  to  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  a  precipitate 
forms  it  is  to  be  treated  with  precipitate  lY. 

Precipitates  IV,  V,  VI,  The  united  mass  of  these  precipitates,  together 
with  the  small  portions  of  alkaline  earthy  carbonates  obtained  during  the 
treatment  of  precipitates  I.  and  III.  contain  the  whole  of  the  strontia  and 
the  whole  of  the  baryta  which  originally  passed  into  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution.  Ignite  the  dried  precipitate  (if  necessary  in  portions),  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  most  intensely  over  the  gas  blowpipe.  By  this  means  any  car- 
bonates of  baryta  and  strontia  are  converted  into  the  caustic  state,  and  a 
part,  at  all  events,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  into  lime  (EnoelbachI).  Boil 
the  residue  5  or  6  times  with  small  portions  of  water,  pouring  off  the  solu- 
tion through  a  filter,  neutralize  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evapo- 
rate to  dimness,  and  test  a  minute  portion  with  the  spectroscope — ^this 
minute  portion  is  afterwards  added  to  the  rest.  If  strontia  and  lime  alone 
are  present,  precipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  convert 
the  carbonates  into  nitrates,  and  separate  according  to  34*  If  baryta  is 
present,  separate  the  three  alkaline  earths  afler  26* 

*  I  may  remiad  the  operator  that  the  residue,  which  contains  nitric  acid,  cannot  be 
lieated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish. 

t  ZeitMhrit't  t  analy  t.  Chem.  1,  474. 
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8.  DrrERMTKATION  OF  lODINE  AND  BrOMINE,  AKB  OF  THE  CoKSTITUENTS 
PRESENT   IN  THE   MOST  MINUTE   <)UANTITT. 

To  determine  the  iodine  and  bromine  it  is  most  judicious  to  use  the 
entire  carboyM.  Add  pure  carbonate  of  soda  to  alkaline  reaction,  if  this 
salt  is  not  already  present  in  the  water,*  and  evaporate  in  a  bright  iron  pot 
over  a  strong  fire  very  nearly  to  dryness.  Remove  the  mass  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible with  an  iron  knife,  soften  the  rest  with  water,  and  dry  it  in  a  por- 
celain dish.  Powder  the  residues  together  and  heat  repeatedly  with  spirit 
of  96  per  cent.,  till  you  are  assured  diat  all  iodide  and  bromide  has  passed 
into  solution.  Distil  the  alcoholic  filtrate  separated  fi:t)m  residue  A  with 
addition  of  two  drops  of  pure  potash  lie  in  a  flask  placed  in  a  water-bath 
to  dryness,  boil  the  mass  several  times  with  absolute  alcohol,  distil  the 
filtrate  separated  firom  residue  B  with  addition  of  a  drop  of  pure  potash  lie 
again  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  residue  very  gentlyf  in  the  retort,  till  the 
organic  matter  is  destroyed.  Now  treat  with  water,  filter,  and  proceed 
with  the  solution  preferably  according  to  254*  ^his  method  is  not  only 
adapted  for  the  discovery,  but  also  die  estimation  and  separation  of  the 
iodine,  in  such  manner  that  the  bromine  can  also  be  determined. 

Since  traces  of  substances  may  have  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution, 
which  have  to  be  sought  for  in  the  residue,  proceed  as  follows : — After 
precipitating  the  bromine,  firee  the  filtrate  from  excess  of  silver  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  render  the  solution  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  mix  this  small  residue  uniformly  with  the  large  one  A  and  also 
with  B,  and  use  the  mixture  for  the  determination  of  the  constituents 
present  in  extremely  minute  amount  (viz.,  oxide  of  cesium,  oxide  of 
rubidium,  oxide  of  thallium,  oxides  of  other  heavy  metals,  boracic  acid, 
fluorine,  &c.)  provided  the  qualitative  analysis  has  shown  any  of  these 
bodies  to  be  present  in  weighable  quantity.  As  regards  the  cassium,  rubi- 
dium, and  thallium,  an  exact  determination  will  scarcely  be  possible,  if  no 
more  than  one  carboyful  be  evaporated.  The  thAlliimi  gdls  down  as  platinum 
salt  with  the  platinum  salts  of  potassium,  caesium,  and  rubidiiun.  The 
platinum  precipitate  should  be  thrown  down  firom  a  concentrated  solution, 
and  it  will  then  be  finely  divided.  It  is  boiled  6  or  8  times  with  small 
quantities  of  water,  the  residue  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  and 
tiien  tested  for  csssium,  rubidium,  and  thallium. | 

9.  Estimation  of  the  Ammonia. 

To  efifect  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia  I  usually  employ  the  following 
method : — 

Evaporate  to  a  small  bulk  with  the  greatest  care  about  2000  grm.  of  the 
mineral  water,  with  addition  of  a  small  measured  amount  of  dilute  hydro- 

*  The  presoDoe  of  oarbonate  of  soda  prevents  the  poembility  of  any  volatilicatioii  of 
hydriodic  and  hydrobromio  acida  from  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  magnesium. 

f  Intense  ignition  may  occasion  ooosidemble  loss  of  iodine,  in  consequence  of  the 
decomposing  action  of  chlorides  on  iodide  of  potassium.  Ubaldini  (Compt.  rand. 
49,  306 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  84,  191). 

+  R.  Bottger  has  in  this  manner  found  thallium  in  the  salts  obtained  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  Nauheim  mother  liquors.  By  extracting  the  saline  mass  with  spirit  of  SO 
per  cent.,  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  a  deficiency  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  a 
precipitate  is  obtained  which  consists  of  the  platinum  salt  of  potaosium  containing 
C9sium  and  rubidium,  whilst  the  subsequently  prepared  aqueous  extract  of  the  saline 
mass,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  platinum  salt  of  potassium  containing  thal- 
lium (BeglUukwtinschungsschrift  des  Frankf.  pbysik.  Versins  but  Jubelfeier  des  hun- 
dertjahrigen  Bcstehens  der  Senkanbezg*sohen  Stiftung,  18G8). 
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chloric  acid,  in  a  tabulated  retort  Add  to  this,  through  a  funnel-tube,  a 
measured  quantity  of  freshly-prepared  solution  of  soda,  put  the  neck  of  the 
retort  a  little  upwards,  and  keep  the  contents  boiling  until  the  fluid  is 
almost  entirely  evaporated.  Conduct  the  whole  of  the  vapors  escaping 
through  a  Liebiq's  condenser,  and  receive  the  distillate  in  a  tubulated 
receiver  containing  a  little  water  acidified  with  a  small  measured  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  tubulure  of  which  is  connected  with  a  U-tube 
containing  some  water.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  contained  in  the 
receivers  is  then  converted  into  platinum  salt  by  evaporation  with  a  mea- 
sured quantity  of  bichloride  of  platinum  (§  99,  2).  Make  now  a  counter- 
experiment  with  the  same  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  bichloride  of 
platinum,  and  spirit,  <&c.,  and  deduct  the  small  amount  of  ammonio- 
bichloride  of  platiniun  obtained  in  this,  from  that  found  in  the  first  experi- 
ment: the  difference  expresses  with  great  exactness  the  quantity  pro- 
ceeding from  the  analysed  water. 

Instead  of  this  method,  you  may  also  employ  the  more  simple  process 
which  BoussiNQAULT*  has  proposed  and  employed  with  the  most  satif^ctory 
results.     It  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 

Boil,  in  a  distilling  apparatus,  about  10  litres  of  the  water,  imtil  about 
i  have  passed  over.  In  the  analysis  of  saline  springs,  you  must  add  some 
solution  of  soda  or  milk  of  lime  to  insure  the  ammonia  passing  over. 
Transfer  the  distillate  to  a  fiask  connected  with  a  Liebio^s  condenser,  and 
distil  ^  over.  Determine  the  ammonia  in  this  distillate  by  adding  5  or 
10  c.  c.  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  saturating  the  excess  of  the 
latter  by  a  solution  of  soda,  of  which  5  c.  c.  neutralize  1  c.  c.  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  (comp.  §  99,  3).  Let  another  ^  distil  over,  and  determine  the 
ammonia  in  this  (if  any  is  still  present)  in  the  same  way.  But  the  first 
portion  usually  contains  the  whole  of  the  ammonia. 

10.  Determikatiok  of  the  Nitric  Acid. 

Evaporate  a  rather  large  quantity  of  the  water  with  an  excess  of  pure 
carbonate  of  soda,  filter  off  the  precipitate  formed,  wash,  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  mix  the  residue  uniformly,  weigh,  and  determine  in  weighed 
portions  of  it  the  nitric  acid,  afler  §  149,  c2,  j3,  (p.  345),  or  e  (p.  348). 
The  latter  method  is  preferable  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 

11.  Detection  and  Estimation  of  the  Crenic  and  Afocrenic  Acids. 

Boil  a  rather  large  quantity  of  the  precipitate  formed  upon  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water,  about  1  hour,  with  solution  of  potassa ;  filter,  acidify 
the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid,  add  ammonia,  and,  after  12  hours,  filter  off 
the  precipitate  of  silicic  acid  and  alumina,  which  usually  forms.  Add  to 
the  filtrate  acetic  acid  to  acid  reaction,  then  neutral  acetate  of  copper.  If 
a  brownish  precipitate  forms,  this  consists  of  apocrenate  of  copper  (which, 
according  to  Mulder,  contains  variable  quantities  of  ammonia;  dried  at 
140®  it  gave  42*8  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper).  Mix  the  fluid  filtered  from 
the  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  until  the  green  color  is 
changed  to  blue ;  then  apply  a  gentle  heat.  If  a  bluish-green  precipitate 
forms,  this  is  crenate  of  copper,  which,  dried  at  140°,  contains  74*12  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  copper  (MuLDER).f 

I  *  Compt  rend.  86,  814 ;  Pharm.  OentralbUtt,  1858,  869. 
f  For  more  detailed  information  on  the  subject  of  crenic  acid  and  apocrenic  aoid,  I 
refer  to  Mulder  (Joam.  f.  prakt  Ohem.  32^  821 ;  Ghem.  Gaz.,  8,  1). 
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12.  Detection  and  Estimation  of  other  Non-volatile  Orgakic 
Matters. 

Almost  all  mineral  waters  contain  such  matters,  even  though  only  in 
very  small  proportions.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  resinous  nature,  in  which 
case  they  pass  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  residue  of  tlie  mineral 
water  ;  from  this  solution  they  separate  upon  distillation,  with  addition  of 
some  water  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process.  If  present,  they  may  be 
determined,  on  the  occasion  of  the  estimation  of  the  iodine  and  bromine 
(8).*  Another  class  of  organic  matters  do  not  dissolve  in  alcohol, 
but  are  obtained  in  solution,  if  the  residue  of  the  mineral  water  is  boiled 
with  water.  If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  these  organic 
matters,  which  are  usually,  for  want  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  nature,  called  extractive  matters,  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  residue 
of  the  mineral  water,  exhausted  by  alcohol,  is  evaporated  with  carbonate 
of  soda  to  dryness,  the  residue  boiled  with  water,  the  solution  filtered,  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dried  at  140°,  imtil  it  suffers 
no  further  diminution  of  weight.  It  is  then  gently  ignited  until  the  black 
color  which  it  at  first  acquires  has  disappeared.  The  difference  between 
the  weight  of  the  dried  and  that  of  the  ignited  residue  indicates  the  amount 
of  the  extractive  matter — but  not  with  much  accuracy.  Small  quantities 
of  organic  matters  are  occasionally  still  leff  in  the  residue  of  the  mineral 
water  after  exhausting  with  alcohol  and  with  water.  If  it  were  attempted 
to  determine  these  fi-om  the  loss  of  weight  incurred  by  igniting  the  residue 
previously  dried  at  140°,  a  very  inaccurate  result  would  be  arrived  at,  as, 
xmder  these  circumstances,  carbonate  of  magnesia  loses  its  carbonic  add, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  sources  of  error. 

13.  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Volatile  Organic  Acids. 

ScHERERf  found,  in  his  analysis  of  the  mineral  spring  of  Brilckenau,  in 
Bavaria,  also  butyric  acid,  propionic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  formic  acid — 
substances  which  had  not  before  been  observed  in  mineral  waters.  Soon 
•  after,  I  also  found  traces  of  the  same  acids  in  the  sulphur  spring  of  WeU- 
bach.|  If  it  is  intended  to  examine  a  mineral  water  for  these  acids,  the 
water  must  be  used  quite  firesh,  since  otherwise  the  acids  in  question 
might  be  produced  by  decomposition  subsequent  t<^  collection.  The 
following  is  Scherer^s  process  for  determining  these  acids : — 

Evaporate  a  rather  large  quantity  of  the  mineral  water,  and  filter  the 
fluid  irom  the  precipitate  formed ;  if  the  water  contains  no  alkaline  bi- 
carbonate, add  carbonate  of  soda  to  alkaline  reaction,  before  proceeding  to 
evaporate.  Acidify  the  concentrated  mother-liquor  cautiously  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  precipitate  the  chlorine  by  sulphate  of  silver,  taking  care 
to  have  rather  a  trace  of  chlorine  than  of  silver  in  excess.  Filter,  distil 
the  filtrate  until  the  fluid  passing  over  no  longer  shows  acid  reaction, 
saturate  the  distillate  with  baryta  water,  remove  any  excess  of  baryta  by 
carbonic  acid,  boil,  concentrate,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  weighed 
dish,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh  the  residue,  which  contains  the  volatile 
organic  acids  in  combination  with  baryta.  Extract  the  residue  with  warm 
spirit  of  wine,  which  leaves  the  formiate  of  baryta  undissolved.     After 

*  I  may  however  remark,  that  this  determination  is  only  possible  when  the  aloobol 
employed  is  quite  pure,  and  when  you  are  sure  that  no  organic  matter  can  have  been 
taken  4]p  from  corks  or  caoutchouc  stoppers. 

t  Annal  d.  Cheni.  u.  Pharm.  99,  267.  t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  70,  16. 
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drying  and  weighing  the  latter,  test  it  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  with  chloride  of  mercury.*  Evaporate  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
other  baryta  compounds  at  a  gentle  heat,  dissolve  the  larger  portion  of  the 
residue  in  a  copious  amount  of  water,  and  precipitate  the  baryta  from  the 
solution  by  sulphate  of  silver,  with  proper  caution.  Let  the  fluid  filtered 
from  the  precipitate  evaporate  under  the  desiccator.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  silver  salt  has  crystallized,  remove  the  crystals  from  the  fluid, 
dry  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  employ  the  dry  salt  for  the  determination  of 
the  equivalent.  Finally  allow  the  rest  of  the  fluid  to  evaporate  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  press  the  salt  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  dry  over 
sulphuric  acid,  and  analyse  the  salt. 

By  way  of  control,  determine,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  baryta 
in  another  portion  of  the  residue  lefl  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  baryta  salts.  In  this  process  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  volatile 
fiitty  acids  (propionic,  butyric,  &c.)  may  be  recognised.  If  the  fluid  is 
sufficiently  concentrated,  and  has  been  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some 
time,  the  microscope  will  occasionally  show  minute  &tty  drops  floating  on 
the  surface. 

14.  Examination  of  the  Gases. 

§210. 

To  examine  the  gases  collected  at  the  spring,  and  brought  to  the 
laboratory  in  sealed  tubes — whether  they  were  expelled  from  the  water  by 
boiling  (§  208, 10,  a,  or  b),  or  whether  they  were  spontaneously  disengaged 
from  the  spring  (§  208,  11) — ^proceed  as  follows: — Take  a  graduated  tube 
of  the  form  described  p.  21,  and  illustrated  in  fig.  3,  moisten  the  inside 
with  a  drop  of  water,  and  then  fill  with  mercury,f  immerse  the  tube  con- 
taining the  gas  in  the  mercurial  trough,  break  off  the  point,  and,  by  giving 
the  proper  inclination,  cause  the  gas  to  ascend  into  the  graduated  tube. 
Read  ofl*  the  volume  of  the  gas,  noting  the  temperature  and  atmospheric 
pressure ;  then  introduce  into  the  gas,  by  means  of  a  platiniun  wire,  on 
which  it  is  cast,  a  baU  of  hydrate  of  potassa  moistened  with  water.  |  Take 
care  not  to  allow  the  other  end  of  the  wire  to  project  above  the  siirface  of 
the  mercury,  otherwise  a  diffusion  of  the  confined  gas  with  the  atmospheric 
air  win  take  place  along  the  wire.  When  the  volume  of  the  gas  shows  no 
further  diminution,  replace  the  moist  potash  ball  by  another,  and  finally, 
when  absorption  has  ceased,  replace  the  second  moist  ball  by  a  dry  one, 
remove  this  also  afler  an  hour,  and  then  read  off  the  volume  of  the  gas. 
The  gas  absorbed  consists  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  in  cases  where  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  present,  also  of  the  latter  gas,  which,  however,  has 
already  been  determined ;  still,  the  sulphide  of  potassium  in  the  potassa 
ball  may  be  estimated  as  directed  p.  340,  B,  a. 

The  gaseous  residue  consists  usually  ouly  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  examined  as  directed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Analysis 
of  Atmospheric  Air  (§  276).     If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 

*  I  shoald  remind  the  operator,  that  the  fonniate  of  baryta  may  oontain  nitrate  of 
baryta. 

t  See  p.  488,  foot  note. 

t  Which,  besides  the  water  of  hydration,  contaiDs  also  water  of  ciystallization.  Balls 
of  this  kind  are  made  by  pouring  fused  crystallized  hydrate  of  potassa  into  a  bullet- 
mould  of  about  six  mm.  inner  diameter,  into  which  a  platinum  wire  is  inserted,  with 
the  end  reaching  into  the  middle.  After  cooling,  the  ball  is  found  attached  to  the 
wire.    The  neck  which  has  formed  on  the  wire  may  be  removed  with  a  knife: 
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marsh  gas,  the  oxygen  is  remoyed  next  This  is  effected  most  conveniently 
with  the  aid  of  a  ball  of  papier-mach^  fixed  op  the  end  of  a  platinum  wire, 
and  moistened  with  a  concentrated  alkaline  solution  of  pjrogallate  of 
potassa ;  after  some  time,  this  is  to  be  replaced,  if  required,  by  a  second 
baU.  After  this  operation,  the  gas  is  dried  by  a  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa 
(Buksen).  The  composition  of  the  gaseous  residue,  which  generally 
consists  either  of  nitrogen  alone,  or  of  nitrogen  plus  marsh  gas,  is  now 
ascertained  by  transferring  it,  whoUy  or  partially,  to  a  eudiometer  (p.  21, 
fig.  2),  mixing  with  8 — 12  yols.  of-  air  and  2  vols,  of  oxygen — ^to  guard 
a^inst  the  formation  of  nitric  aoid--^d  trying  to  explode  the  gaseous 
mixture.  Should  this  £dl,  electrolytic  detonating  gas  is  added  till  the 
limit  of  combustibility  is  reached,  the  carbonic  acid  generated  is  re-abeorbed, 
the  marsh  gas  calculated  firom  this,  and  the  nitrogen  found  by  the  difference. 
For  the  details  of  the  process,  I  refer  to  Buksen^s  "  Gasometry,"  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  luuids  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  analysis  of 
gases. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  gaseous  residue  left  after  the  absorption  of  the 
carbonic  acid  and  the  oxygen,  contains  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  also  to 
determine  it,  1  have  often  successfully  employed  the  following  method : 
Insert  one  limb  of  a  narrow  U-tube  into  the  cylinder  containing  the 
gaseous  residue,  which  is  confined  over  water;  connect  the  other  limb 
with  a  piece  of  India-rubber  tubing,  closed  by  a  dip.  Arrange  now  the 
following  apparatus : — 

Pour  some  solution  of  potassa  into  a  small  U-tube,  connect  the  outer 
limb  of  this  with  a  little  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle,  which  bears  a  small 
piece  of  India-rubber  tubing  closed  by  a  screw  clip.  Connect  the  other 
limb  with  a  second  small  U-tube,  filled  with  soda-lime,  and  this  again  with 
a  thin  piece  of  combustion  tube,  20  cm.  long,  filled  in  the  middle  with  a 
rather  close-packed  layer,  about  8  cm.  long,  of  fine  copper  turnings  strongly 
oxidized  by  ignition  in  oxygen  gas.  Connect  the  other  end  of  the  com- 
bustion tube  with  a  somewhat  larger  U-tube,  containing  baryta  water,  and 
this  again  with  a  potash  tube ;  connect  the  latter  finally  with  an  aspirator. 
Open  the  cock  of  the  latter,  and  observe  whether  the  joinings  are  air- 
tight ;  heat  the  copper  turnings,  by  means  of  two  gas  lamps,  to  ignition, 
open  the  screw  clip  cautiously,  and  let  a  slow  current  of  air  pass  through 
the  apparatus  for  five  minutes.  This  should  not  impart  the  least  tur- 
bidity to  the  baryta  water ;  if  the  baryta  water  is  rendered  turbid,  replace 
it  by  a  firesh  portion,  after  the  first  ignition,  and  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. If  the  baryta  water  remains  clear,  connect,  by  means  of  a 
small  glass  tube,  the  India-rubber  tube  which  is  closed  by  a  plain  clip, 
with  that  provided  with  a  screw-clip.  As  the  former,  which  closes  the 
U-tube  leading  into  the  cylinder,  remains  closed,  no  more  air  bubbles  can 
pass  through  the  apparatus.  Open  now  the  clip  a  little,  and  allow  the  gas 
of  the  cylinder  to  enter  very  riowly.  The  quantity  of  gas  is  generally 
so  small  that  it  remains  entirely  in  the  first  U-tube.  When  all  the  gas 
is  drawn  in,  allow  also  some  water  to  enter,  and  close  the  clip  only  when 
the  water  just  makes  its  appearance  in  the  little  glass  tube  behind  it.  Now 
close  the  screw  clip,  disconnect  the  India-rubber  tube  with  the  plain  dip, 
and,  opening  the  screw  clip  a  little,  allow  a  very  slow  current  of  air  to 
pass  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  over  the  red-hot  oxide  of  copper.  This 
current,  of  air  carries  with  it  the  gas  which  has  previously  entered ;  if  this 
contains  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  baryta  water  is  rendered  turbid,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  carboni^te  of  baryta.     If  the  turbidity  is  suffidently 
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marked,  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta  may  be  determined,  and 
the  amount  of  marsh  gas  calculated  from  the  result. 

Modifications  required  bt  the  Presence  of  a  fixed  Alkaline 

Carbonate. 

§  211. 

1.  A  mineral  water  containing  an  alkaline  carbonate,  cannot  contain 
soluble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  all  the  lime  and  magnesia  found  in  it 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  carbonates  dissolyed  by  the  agency  of  free 
carbonic  acid,  even  though  the  whole  of  the  magnesia  does  not  precipitate 
upon  boiling  the  water.  The  separate  determination  of  the  lime  in  the 
boiled  water  is  therefore  dispensed  with.  For  the  rest,  the  determina-^ 
tions  may  be  effected  as  in  §  209.  In  a  separate  estimation  of  the  alkalies 
(after  p.  562),  always  acidify  the  water  and  remove  the  carbonic  acid  by 
beat,  before  adding  the  chloride  of  barium,  if  necessary,  and  boiling  with 
milk  of  lime. 

n.  In  the  analysis  of  a  water  so  highly  dilute- that  a  preliminary  concen- 
tration is  required,  before  the  estimation  of  the  chlorine  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  can  be  effected,  I  recommend  the  following  method : — 

1.  Estimation  of  the  Chlorine,  Protoxide  of  Iron,  (Protoxide  of 
Manganese),  Lime,  and  Magnesia. 

Transfer  the  water  of  several  weighed  bottles  (together  about  3000  gtm.) 
to  a  porcelain  dish  ;  rinse  the  bottles,  and  add  l^e  rinsings  to  the  water  in 
the  dish.  A  precipitate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  have  formed  in  the 
bottles ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indi^rence  whether  the  rinsing  removes  this 
completely  or  not.  Evaporate  the  water  to  ^ ;  pass  the  concentrated  fluid 
through  a  filter  thoroughly  washed  with  some  nitric  acid  and  water,  and 
well  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water. 

a.  Acidify  ^q  filtrate  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
filter,  and  determine  the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  usual  way.  Free  the 
filtrate  from  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate, 
and  then  throw  down,  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda,  the 
small  quantity  of  magnesia  which  is  never  absent,  and  traces  of  lime  which 
may  possibly  be  present.  (The  precipitates  are  ignited  and  weighed  with 
the  principal  quantities.) 

h.  Dissolve  the  precipitate,  together  with  the  sediment  which  may  still 
remain  in  the  bottles,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  by  the 
method  given  in  §  209,  4. 

2.  Estimation  of  the  Silicic  Acid,  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  the 
Alkalies. 

Evaporate  the  contents  of  several  weighed  bottles  in  a  porcelain  dish ; 
pour  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  bottles,  to  dissolve  the  deposit  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.,  which  may  have  formed  in  them,  and  add  the 
solution  to  the  contents  of  the  dish.  Continue  to  evaporate  the  now  acid 
fluid  for  some  time  longer,  then  transfer  to  a  platinum  dish,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  Moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  evaporate  again  to  dryness;  moisten  once  more  with  hydrodiloric 
4icid,  add  water,  apply  heat,  and  filter  ofl*  the  ailicic  acid. 

Precipitate  the  filtrate  with  chloride  of  barium,  added  in  the  least  pos- 
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Bible  excess,  and  filter  off  the  sulphate  of  baryta.  Evaporate  the  filtrate 
nearly  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and  cautiously  add  pure 
milk  of  lime  until  the  fluid  manifests  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  Heat, 
and  filter  ;  precipitate  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  filter 
again ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  gently 
ignite  the  residue  until  all  salts  of  ammonia  are  expelled.  Dissolve  the 
residue  in  a  little  water,  precipitate  again  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  filter,  evaporate,  weigh  the  now  pure  chlorides  of  the  oZibaZt  metals, 
and  separate  potassa  and  soda  as  directed  §  152. 


The  quantity  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  determined  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy in  the  indirect  way,  in  the  calculation  of  the  results — provided 
always  the  various  analytical  processes  have  been  carefully  conducted. 
Of  the  direct  methods  proposed,  I  will  give  the  following : — 

a.  Boil  300 — 400  grm.  of  the  water  for  some  time,  filter,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  with  hot  water.  Mix  the  filtrate  intimately  with  the  washings, 
divide  the  mixture  into  two  equal  parts,  and  determine  in  one  the  chlorine 
in  the  usual  way,  after  addition  of  nitric  acid.  Mix  the  other  half  with 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  to  distinct  acid  reaction ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
gently  ignite  the  residue ;  then  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  and  determine  the 
chlorine  also  in  this  solution.  It  is  evident  that  you  will  obtain  in  this 
second  operation  more  chlorine  than  in  the  first :  each  1  eq.  chlorine  by 
which  the  result  of  the  second  operation  exceeds  that  of  the  first,  corre- 
sponds to  1  eq.  carbonic  acid  which  existed  in  combination  with  an  alkali. 
This  method  gives  a  little  too  much,  as  the  original  filtrate  always  contains 
some  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime.  If  you 
wish  to  correct  this  error,  determine  the  small  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
earths  which  existed  as  chlorides  in  the  fluid  precipitated  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  deduct  from  the  difference  between  the  two  determinations  of 
the  chlorine,  an  amount  of  the  latter  substance  corresponding  to  the  alka> 
line  earths.  The  carbonate  of  soda  must  not  be  converted  into  chloride  of 
sodium  by  evaporating  the  solution  with  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  since  the 
excess  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  would  decompose  the  alkaline  sul- 
phate present,  and  more  chlorine  would  accordingly  be  found  than  corre- 
sponds to  the  alkaline  carbonate. 

h.  Proceed  at  first  as  in  a,  but  use  double  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
divide  the  filtrate  and  washings  also  into  two  equal,  or,  at  least,  measured 
parts.  Strongly  concentrate  one  part,  and  determine  the  carbonated  alkali 
(together  with  the  trace  of  lime  and  the  minute  quantity  of  magnesia  pre- 
sent) volumetrically,  as  directed  §  220 ;  in  the  other  part  determine  the 
trace  of  lime  and  the  magnesia ;  ihis  will  serve  to  correct  the  result  of  the 
alkalimetric  analysis  of  the  first  part,  since  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia  exercise,  of  course,  the  same  neutralizing  action  upon  acids  as 
an  equivalent  amoimt  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Rema&ks  on  the  Analysis  of  Sulphuretted  Waters. 

§  212. 

We  have  already  seen  (§  208,  8)  that  the  sulphur  in  sulphuretted  waters 
may  be  present  in  different  forms  of  combination,  and  what  are  the  best 
methods  to  employ  for  determining  the  fi*ee  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as 
well  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  existing  in  combination  with  a  metallic 
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sulphide,  in  form  of  a  salpho-salt ;  also  the  sulphur  present  in  form 
of  proto-  or  bisulphide,  and,  lastly,  the  hyposulphurous  acid  which  may 
be  present. 

I  deem  it  advisable  to  add  a  few  further  remarks. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  effected  in  the  usual 
way,  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  constantly  undergoing  oxidation  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  must  of  necessity  lead  to  serious  errors.  The 
sulphuric  acid  in  sulphuretted  mineral  waters  should  therefore  be  estimated 
as  directed  233- 

2.  The  total  amount  of  the  sulphur^  in  whatever  form  of  combination — 
whether  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  metals — is  estimated,  by  way  of 
control,  by  conducting  into  a  measured  quantity  of  the  water  chlorine  gas 
free  from  air,  and  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  with  chloride  of 
barium. 

3.  The  deportment  of  mineral  waters  containing  free  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen differs  of  course  from  that  of  waters  containing  principally  metallic 
sulphides,  or  sulpho-salts  (hepatic  waters).  As  an  illustration  of  waters 
of  the  former  description^  1  may  mention  the  water  of  Weilbach,  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  which  is  not  combined  with  oxygen  is  pre- 
sent as  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  water  smells  strongly  of  this  gas ; 
when  shaken  in  a  half-filled  bottle,  it  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with 
the  carbonic  acid ;  upon  transmission  of  hydrogen  it  completely  loses  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  retaining,  at  most,  only  inappreciable  traces. 
When  kept  in  a  bottle  containing  air,  sulphur  speedily  separates,  the  fluid 
turning  turbid,  or  depositing  a  precipitate,  whilst  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  becomes  fainter  and  fainter ;  after  some  time,  the  continued 
action  of  the  air  generally  oxidizes  the  separated  sulphur  to  sulphuric  ac^d, 
which  dissolves,  leaving  the  water  again  as  clear  as  at  first. 

As  an  illustration  of  waters  of  the  latter  description^  may  be  mentioned 
the  water  of  Stachelberg,  analysed  by  Simmler.*  This  water  smells 
only  very  slightly,  and  in  winter  scarcely  at  all,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
red  litmus  paper  is  colored  blue  by  it  in  the  course  of  a  minute ;  it  leaves 
turmeric  paper  unaltered.  Protochloride  of  manganese  produces  in  it  a 
carnation,  protosulphate  of  iron  a  black  precipitate.  Nitro-prusside  of 
sodium  imparts  to  it  a  reddish  violet  tint.  K  a  bottle  is  filled  with  the 
water,  the  latter  soon  turns  slightly  turbid ;  after  about  five  minutes  it 
recovers  its  original  clearness,  but  the  color  is  now  distinctly  yellowish. 
Upon  further  access  of  air,  renewed  turbidity  is  observed,  followed  again 
by  clearing,  after  which  the  water  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  deep  yellow 
tint,  owing  to  the  formation  of  bisulphide.  With  full  access  of  air,  a 
copious  precipitate  of  sulphur  finally  subsides,  hyposulphite  of  soda  being 
formed  at  the  same  time. 

The  cause  of  the  different  deportment  of  these  two  sorts  of  sulphuretted 
water  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  proportion  which  the  sulphur,  in  com- 
bination with  hydrogen  or  metals,  bears  to  the  free  carbonic  acid  in  the 
two  waters ;  this  proportion  is  1  :  24  in  the  water  of  Weilbach,  and  1  :  2 
in  that  of  Stachelberg.  If  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  were  conducted  into 
the  latter,  this  would  convert  most  of  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphides  in  the 
water  into  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  since  carbonic  acid  expels  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  from  sulphide  of  sodium  or  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide 
of  sodium,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  expels  carbonic 
acid  from  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  71,  1. 
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Owing  to  these  slight  difierenoeB  of  affinity,  tihe  action  depends  upon  the 
amount  present  of  either  body ;  the  larger,  therefore,  the  amount  of  free 
carbonic  acid  in  a  water  containing  carbonate  of  soda,  the  smaller  will  be 
the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  combination,  and  the 
larger  that  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  temperature  also  exercises 
some  influence  in  the  matter ;  thus,  for  instance,  bicarbonate  of  soda  may 
exist  in  the  cold  in  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  whilst  at  a  higher 
temperature  monooarbonate  will  form,  with  disengagement  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  waters  containing  no  alkaline  bicarbonates, 
'v^ich  accordingly  acquire  no  alkaline  reaction  upon  boiling,  are  looked 
upon  as  simple  solutions  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  sulphuretted  water 
of  SandeQord,  analysed  by  A.  and  H.  Stregker,*  belongs  to  this  daas. 

2.   Calculation,  Control,  and  Arranoement  of  the  Results  of 

Analyses  of  Mineral  Waters. 

§  218. 

The  results  of  the  seyeral  analytical  processes  described  in  1,  are 
obtained  by  direct  experiments.  They  are  altogether  independent  of  any 
theoretical  views  which  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
seyeral  constituents  are  combined  or  associated  with  each  other. 

As  our  theoretical  views  on  the  subject  may  change  with  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable,  in  reports  of  analyses  of  waters, 
to  give  the  direct  results  and  the  methods  by  which  they  were  obtained.  * 
An  analysis  so  recorded  is  of  service  for  all  times,  as  it  supplies,  at  least, 
tha  requisite  data  for  determining  whether  the  composition  of  a  water  is 
constant  or  not. 

With  respect  to  the  principles  that  guide  chemists  in  the  hypothetical 
association  of  the  acids  and  bases  foimd  in  the  water,  it  is  assumed  tliat  the 
combination  of  the  bases  and  acids  is  governed  by  their  respective  affini- 
ties, I.e.,  the  strongest  acid  is  assumed  to  be  combined  with  the  strongest 
base,  &c. ;  due  attention  being  paid,  however,  also,  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  solubility  of  the  salts,  since  it  is  well  knovm  that  this  exercises  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  force  of  affinity. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  lime,  potassa,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  found  in  the 
boiled  water,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  assumed  to  exist,  in  the  first  place,  in 
combination  with  the  lime,  &c.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  this 
way  of  proceeding  leaves  much  to  the  individual  views  and  discretion  of 
the  analyst,  and,  consequently,  that  diflerent  reports  might  be  calculated 
by  different  chemists  from  the  very  same  set  of  experimental  results. 

A  general  understanding  upon  this  point  would  be  very  advantageous, 
because  without  it  the  compariaon  of  two  mineral  waters  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  As  long  as  an  agreement  of  this  kind  is  wanting,  a  comparison 
between  two  mineral  waters  can  only  be  n:iade  as  regards  the  direct  and 
immediate  results  of  the  respective  analyses. 

One  point,  I  think,  should  be  at  once  agreed  upon,  viz.,  to  put  all  the 
salts  dovm  in  the  anhydrous  condition. 

To  illustrate  the  principles  which  I  conceive  ought  to  guide  chemists  in 
this  matter,  and  also  the  way  of  controlling  the  results  obtained,  I  select 
the  following  analysis  which  I  have  lately  made. 

*  Abd«L  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  05,  175. 
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Analtsis  of  the  Water  of  the  Elisabethenqcjeli^e  at  Homburo, 

y.  D.  H(5he. 

a.  Direct  Results  of  the  Analysis. 

The  numbers  express  the  mean  of  two  or  three  concordant  experiments, 
and  give  the  grammes  of  the  substance  obtained  from  1000  grm.  water. 

1.  Chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  silyer  together    ,     .  28*97763 

2.  Bromine  and  iodine** 

a  Bromine 0-002486 

Corresponding  to  bromide  of  silver  ....  0*00584 

h.  Iodine 00000285 

Corresponding  to  iodide  of  silrer      ....  O'OOOOoS 

3.  Chlorine — 

Chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  silyer      .     .     .  28*97763 
Deduct — 

Bromide  of  silver  ....     0*00584     .     .     . 

Iodide  of  sUver      ....     000005     .     .     .  0-00589 

Remainder,  chloride  of  silver  28*97174 

Corresponding  to  chlorine 7*16264 

4.  Sulphuric  acid 0*01796 

5.  Carbonic  acid  (total) 3*32925 

6.  Silicic  acid       0*02635 

7.  Protoxide  of  iron 001438 

8.  Lime  and  strontia  together,  expressed  as  carbonates  .  2*15885 

9.  Magnesia  (total)    .     .     .' 0*32129 

10.  Lime  and  strontia*  retained  in  solution  after  boiling 

the  water,  expressed  as  carbonates 0*64633 

11.  Lime  precipitated  on  boiling — 

Totel  lime  +  strontia,  expressed  as  carbonates  .     .  2*15885 
Lime  and  strontia  retained  in  solution  on  boiling, 

expressed  as  carbonates 0*64633 

The  remainder       =  1*51252 
Gives  in  form  of  carbonate  the  amount  of  lime  pre- 
cipitated on  boiling ;  this  corresponds  to  lime  .     .  0*84701 

12.  Lime  retained  in  solution  after  boiling— 

Sum  of  the  lime  and  strontia  retained  in  solution, 

expressed  as  carbonates 0*64633 

Deduct  the  strontia  (see  13),  which  calculated  into 

carbonate  =  0*01428 

Remainder       =  0*63205 

Which  corresponds  to  lime  0*35395 

13.  Baryta,  strontia,  and  protoxide  of  manganese — 

a.  Baryta 000066 

h,  Strontia 0*01002 

c.  Protoxide  of  manganese 0*00094 

14.  Phosphoric  acid 000043 

15.  Lithia 0*00764 

Corresponding  to  chloride  of  lithium 0*02163 

*  All  the  atrontia  was  retained  in  lolation. 
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16.  Chloride  of  sodium  +  chloride  of  potassium  +  chloride 

of  lithium 10*22880 

17.  Potash 0-21876 

Corresponding,  to  chloride  of  potassium 0*34627 

18.  Sodar— 

Sum  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium  and 

lithium 10-22880 

Deduct — 

Chloride  of  potassium      .     .     0*34627 

Chloride  of  Uthium     .     .     .     002163     .     .     .  0-36790 

Remainder,  chloride  of  sodium  9  86090 

Which  corresponds  to  soda      .  5*22899 

19.  Oxide  of  ammonium 0*010655 

20.  Total  of  fixed  constituents .  13*18438 

21.  Specific  gravity     .     .     .     1*01140  at  19*5° 

The  following  substances  were  present  in  unweighable  amounts,  viz., 
c»8ia,  rubidia,  alumina,  protoxide  of  nickel,  protoxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of 
copper,  teroxide  of  antimony,  arsenic  acid,  boracic  acid,  fluorine,  nitric 
acid,  volatile  organic  acids,  non-volatile  organic  matter,  nitrogen,  light 
carburetted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

b.  Calculation. 

a.  Sulphate  of  baryta — 

Baryta  present  (13) 0*00066 

Combines  with  sulphuric  acid     .     .     .     ...  0*00034 

To  sulphate  of  baryta  0*00100 
h.  Sulphate  of  strontia — 

Strontia  present  (13) 0*01002 

Combines  with  sulphuric  acid 0*00774 

To  sulphate  of  strontia  0*01776  • 
c.  Sulphate  of  lime — 

Sulphuric  acid  present  (4) 0*01796 

Of  this  is  combined — 

With  baryta  ....     0*00034 

With  strontia      ...     000774     .     .     .  0*00808 

The  remainder  0*00988 

Combines  with  lime 0*00692 

To  sulphate  of  lime  001 680 
•  d.  Bromide  of  magnesium — 

Bromine  present  (2) 0*002486 

Combines  with  magnesium 0*000373 

To  bromine  of  magnesium  0*002859 
«.  Iodide  of  magnesium — 

Iodine  present  (2) 0*0000285 

Combines  with  magnesium 0*0000027 


To  iodide  of  magnesium     00000312 
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f.  Chloride  of  calcium — 

Lime  present  in  boiled  water  (12)  .     .     .     .  0*35395 

Of  which  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  (c)  0*00692 

The  remainder 0*34708 

Corresponds  to  calcium      .     .  0*24788 

Which  combines  with  chlorine  0*43949 


To  chloride  of  calcium      0*68737 


g.  Chloride  of  potassium — 

Potash  present  (17) .... 
Corresponds  to  potassium  .  . 
Which  combines  with  chlorine 


To  chloride  of  potassium 

A.  Chloride  of  lithium — 

Lithia  present  (15)       

Corresponds  to  lithium 

Which  combines  with  chlorine 

To  chloride  of  lithium 

f  •  Chloride  of  ammonium---* 

Oxide  of  ammonium  present  (19)    .     .     .     . 

Corresponds  to  ammonium 

Which,  combines  with  chlorine 

To  chloride  of  ammonium 

k.  Chloride  of  sodium — 

Soda  present  (18) 

Corresponds  to  sodium 

Which  combines  with  chlorine 


To  chloride  of  sodiiun 


/.  Chloride  of  magnesium — 
Chlorine  present  (3) 
Of  this  is  combined — 
With  calcium 
With  potassium   . 
With  lithium  .     . 
With  ammonium 
Witii  sodium  .     . 


0-21876 
0*18161 
0*16466 

0*34627 

0*00764 
0*00356 
0*01807 

0*02163 

0*01065 
0-00737 
001452 

0*02189 

5*22899 
3*87957 
5*98133 

9*86090 
716264 


0*43949 
0*16466 
001807 
0*01452 
5-98138 


Remainder 
Which  comlH]^  with  magnesium 

To  chloride  of  magnesixmi  .     .     . 

m.  Phosphate  of  lime — 

Phosphoric  acid  present  (14) 

Combines  with  lime  (3  eq.) 


6*61807 

0*54457 
018429 

0*72886 

000043 
0*00051 


II. 


To  baffle  phosphate  of  lime      0*00094 
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n.  Carbonate  of  lime — 

Lime  present  in  precipitate  obtained  hj  boil- 
ing (11) 0-84701 

Of  tbos  IB  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  (m)       0*00051 

The  remainder      0*84650 
Combines  with  carbonic  acid      0*66511 

To  monocarbonate  of  lime    .       1  *51 1 6 1 

0.  Carbonate  of  magnesia — 

Total  magnesia  (9) 0*32129 

Corresponds  to  magnesiimi 0*19277 

Of  which  is  combined — 

With  bromine  (dO  •  0000373 
With  iodine  («)  .  .  0000003 
With  chlorine  (0  .     .     0*184290     .     .    .       0*18467 

The  remainder  0*00810 
Corresponds  to  magnesia  ....  0*01350 
Which  combines  with  carbonic  acid      0*01485 

To  monocarbonate  of  magnesia      0*02835 

p.  Protocarbonate  of  iron — 

Protoxide  of  iron  present  (7) 0*01438 

Combines  with  carbonic  acid 0*00879 

To  protocarbonate  of  iron      0*02317 

q,  Protocarbonate  of  manganese —  , 

Protoxide  of  manganese  present  (13)    .     .     .       0*00094 
Combines  with  carbonic  acid 0*00058 

To  protocarbonate  of  manganese      0*00152 

r.  Silicic  acid — 

SiHcic  acid  present  (6) 0*02635 

8.  Free  carbonic  acid — 

Total  carbonic  acid  (5) 3*32925 

Of  this  is  combined  to  neutral  salts — 

With  lime  (n) 0*66511 

With  magnesia  (o)  ....  001485 
With  protoxide  of  iron  (p)  .  .  0*00879 
With  protoxide  of  lyanganese  (9)  0  00058     .       0*68933 

Remainder       2*63992 
Of  this  is  combined  with  monocarbonates  form- 
ing bicarbonates 0*68933 

Remainder,  perfectly  free  carbonic  acid       1*95059 
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c.   Comparison  of  the  total  amount  ofjixed  Constituents  found  directly 

unth  the  sum  of  the  several  Constituents. 

The  several  determinations  have  given — 

Sulphate  of  baryta 000100 

Sulphate  of  strontia      .     .     .' 001776 

Sulphate  of  lime 001680 

Bromide  of  magnesium 0*00286 

Iodide  of  magnesium 0*00003 

Chloride  of  calcium       .    , 0*68737 

Chloride  of  potassium 034627 

Chloride  of  lithium 0*02163 

Chloride  of  ammonium 0*02189 

Chloride  of  sodium        9*86090 

Chloride  of  magnesium 0*72886 

Phosphate  of  lime 000094 

Carbonate  of  lime 1*51161 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0*02835 

Sesquioxide  of  iron* 0*01598 

Protosesquioxide  of  manganese* 0*00101 

SiHcicacid 002635 


13*28961 
The  residue  dried  at  180°         13*18438 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  numbers  will  correspond  exactly, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  water  similar  to  the  above ;  in  fact,  if  they  did 
agree  with  each  other,  we  should  have  reason  for  inferring  that  the  analysis 
was  incorrect..  The  causes  of  the  difference  are  manifest,  though  we  can 
hardly  arrive  at  a  numerical  expression  for  them.  Firstly,  the  chloride  of 
ammonium  decomposes  with  carbonate  of  lime  on  evaporation,  carbonate 
of  ammonia  escaping  ;  then  the  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  magnesium 
become  basic  with  loss  of  a  portion  of  their  respective  hydrogen  acids ; 
again  silicic  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  when  evaporated  with  carbonates; 
and  also  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  residue  is  not  present  in  the 
form  of  a  neutral  salt,  but  as  a  basic  salt,  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  being 
displaced  by  water.  All  these  causes,  too,  work  in  one  direction,  occasion- 
ing the  sum  of  the  severally  determined  fixed  constituents  to  be  higher 
than  the  residue  on  evaporation. 

A  more  exact  control  is  attainable  as  follows :  by  treating  the  residue  on 
evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid  (p.  560)  and  comparing  the  residue  of  the 
sulphates  (the  iron  is  present  as  sesquioxide)  with  the  sum  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  manganese  expressed  as  sulphates  +  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  silicic  acid  and  the  phosphoric  acid  (as  HO,  PO^). 

d.  Arrangement  of  the  Results. 

In  reporting  the  water  we  represent  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients  in 
a  twofold  manner,  viz.,  in  parts  per  1000  (or  1000,000),  and  in  grains 
per  gallon. 

The  most  appropriate  way  of  classifying  the  ingredients,  is  as  follows : — 

*  HeAe  bodies  are  here  put  down  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  present  in  the 
residue  dried  at  180". 

PP  2 
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A.'  Fixed  Constituents. 

a.  Present  in  weighable  quantity. 

b.  Present  in  imweigbable  quantity. 

B.  Gases. 

As  regards  the  carbonates,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  should  be  put 
down  as  neutral  salts,  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  being  considered  partly 
as  forming  bicarbonates,  and  partly  as  free  acid ;  or  whether  they  should 
be  calculated  at  once  as  bicarbonates,  the  excess  of  the  carbonic  acid  bein^ 
then  put  down  as  present  in  the  free  state.  Chemists  sometimes  adopt  the 
first  way,  sometimes  the  second,  but  more  frequently  the  first.  I  generally 
report  my  analyses  of  mineral  waters  both  ways,  to  &cilitate  comparison 
with  the  analyses  of  similar  springs. 

It  is  also  usual  to  give  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  (and  of  the  gases 
generally),  calculated  to  the  temperature  of  the  spring.  This  is  done  in 
ihe  first  colunm  in  c.  c.  per  litre;  in  the  second,  in  cubic  inches  per 
gallon. 

For  similar  examples  to  guide  the  young  chemigt  in  calculating  and  con- 
rolling  the  results,  I  refer  to  the  following  momoirs : — 

1 .  Analysis  of  the  Kochbrunnen  of  Wiesbaden  (hot  saline  spring). 

2.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Ems  (thermal  alkaline  springs). 

3.  Analysis  of  the  springs  of  Schlangenbad  (thermal  springs  holding 
only  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  solid  constituents  in  solution). 

4.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Langenschwalbach  (alkaline  chaly- 
beate springs,  abounding  in  carbonic  acid). 

5.  Analysis  of  the  sulphuretted  springs  of  Weilbach  (cold  sulphuretted 
spring). 

6.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  spring  of  GeUnau  (alkaline  chalybeate  spring, 
abounding  in  carbonic  acid). 

7.  Analysis  of  the  new  soda  spring  of  Weilbach  (alkaline  springs  con- 
taining much  lithia). 

All  these  papers  are  comprised  in  one  work,  entitled  "  Chemische  Unter- 
suchung  der  wichtigsten  Mineralwasser  des  Herzogthums  Nassau,  von 
Professor  Dr.  R.  Fresenius"  (C.  W.  Kreidel,  Wiesbaden).  They  will 
also  be  found  in  the  "  JahrbUcher  des  nassauischen  naturhistorischen 
Yereins,"  Band  6 — 12.  Nos.  '4,  5,  and  6  are  also  published  in  the 
"  Journal  fur  praktische  Chemie,"  Band  64,  70,  72. 

Nos.  1  and  2  contain  a  detailed  description  of  the  methods  employed  in 
the  examination  of  the  muddy  ochreous  deposits  and  solid  sinter-deposits 
of  the  springs  in  question. 

The  student  may  also  consult  my  ^^  Analyses  of  the  Homburg  Mineral 
Springs"  (Kreidel,  Wiesbaden) — these  springs  abound  in  carbonic  add, 
contain  iron,  and  are  very  saline — and  my  "  Analysis  of  the  Mineral 
Springs  at  WUdungen"  (Mittler,  Arolsen) — ^this  water  abounds  in  carbonic 
acid,  is  more  or  less  alkaline  and  chalybeate,  and  contains  much  alkaline 
earthy  bicarbonate. 


n.  ANALYSIS  OF  SOME  TECHNICAL  PRODUCTS  AND  MINB- 
EALS,  WITH  PROCESSES  FOR  ESTIMATING  THEIR 
COMMERCIAL  VALUE. 

I.  Detcrmtnation  of  Free  Acm  (Acidimetrt). 

A  Estimation  by  Specific  Gravitt. 

§  214. 

Tables,  baaed  upon  the  results  of  exact  experiments,  have  been  drawn 
up,  expressing  in  numbers  the  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  and  the  amount  of  real  acid  contained 
in  it.  Therefore,  to  know  the  amount  of  real  acid  contained  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  it  suffices,  in  many  cases,  simply  to  determine 
its  specific  gravity.  Of  course  the  acids  must,  in  that  case,  be  free,  or  at 
least  nearly  firee  irom  admixtures  of  other  substances  dissolved  in  them. 
Now,  as  most  common  acids  are  volatile  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  acetic  acid),  any  non- volatile  admixture  may  be  readily  detected 
by  evaporating  a  sample  of  the  acid  in  a  small  platinum  or  porcelain  dish. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  efiected  either  by  comparing 
the  weight  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  acid  (p.  559,  a  or  &),  or  by  means 
of  a  good  hydrometer.  The  estimations  must,  of  course,  be  made  at  the 
temp^ature  to  which  the  Tables  refer. 

The  Tables  on  pages  582 — 565,  give  the  relations  between  the  specific 
gravity  and  the  strength  for  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid, 

tartaric  acid  and  acetic  acid. 

* 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  fails  to 
attain  the  end  in  view,  or  which  demand  particular  accuracy,  one  of  the 
two  following  methods  is  employed,  more  commonly  the  first. 

B.  Estimation  by  Saturation  with  an  Alkaline  Fluid  of  known 

STRENGTH.* 

§  215. 
This  method  requires : — 

a.  A  dilute  acid  of  known  strength. 
fi.  An  alkaline  fluid  of  known  strength. 

aa.  PreparatioHS  of  the  Solutions. 

a.  The  (icid  is  diluted  so  as  to  contain  in  1000  c.c.  the  exact  equivalent 
number  (H  =s  1)  of  grammes  of  the  acid,  accordingly,  40  grm.  sulphuric 

*  AcoordiDg  to  Kicholflon  and  Price  (Ghem.  Graz.  1856,  p.  80)  the  oommon  method 
of  acidimetry  is  not  raited  for  determining  free  acetic  acid,  on  account  of  the  alkaline 
reaction  of  neutral  acetate  of  soda ;  however,  Otto  (Annal.  d.  Ohem.  u.  Phann. 
102,  69)  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  error  arising  from  this  is  so  inconsiderablB 
that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 
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TABLE  I. 


Showing  the  percentages  of  hjdrated  and  anhydrous  acid  corresponding  to 
various  specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Sulphuric  Add  by  Bineau  ;  calca- 
lated  for  15**,  by  Otto. 


Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

Percentage 

of  hydrated 
acid. 

of  anhydrons 
acid. 

of  hydrated 
acid. 

of  anhydrous 
acid. 

1-8426 

100 

81-63 

1-398 

60 

40*81 

1-842 

99 

80-81 

1-3886 

49 

40*00 

1-8406 

98 

80-00 

1*879 

48 

89-18 

1-840 

97 

79-18 

1-870 

47 

3836 

1-8384    ■ 

96 

78-86 

1-861 

46 

87-55 

1-8876 

95 

77-56 

1-851 

46 

86-78 

1-8866 

94 

76-73 

1'342 

44 

35-82 

1'884 

93 

76-91 

1*888 

43 

85*10 

1-831 

92 

75-10 

1-824 

42 

34*28 

1-827 

91 

74-28 

1-816 

41 

88-47 

1-822 

90 

73-47 

1*806 

40 

82-65 

1-816 

89 

72-65 

1-2976 

89 

81-83 

1-809 

88 

71-83 

1-289 

38 

31-02 

1-802 

87 

71-02 

1-281 

87 

30*20 

1-794 

86 

70-10 

1-272 

86 

29-38 

1-786 

85 

69-38 

1-264 

35 

28*57 

1-777 

84 

68-57 

1-256 

34 

27*76 

1-767 

83 

67-75 

1-2476 

33 

26-94 

1-756 

82 

66-94 

1-239 

32 

26  12 

1-745 

81 

66-12 

1*231 

81 

26-80 

1-784 

80 

65-30 

1-228 

80 

24-49 

1-722 

79 

64-48 

1-215 

29 

28-67 

1-710 

78 

63-67 

1-2066 

28 

22-85 

1-698 

77 

62*85 

1198 

27 

22-08 

1-686 

76 

62-04 

1-190 

26 

21-22 

1-675 

76 

61-22 

1-182 

26 

20-40 

1-668 

74 

60-40 

1-174 

24 

19-68 

1-651 

73 

59-69 

1-167 

23 

18*77 

1-639 

.     72 

68-77 

1-159 

22 

17-95 

1-627 

•     71 

57-96 

1-1616 

21 

17-14 

1-615 

70 

57-14 

1144 

20 

16-82 

1-604 

69 

56-32 

1-186 

19 

16*51 

1-592 

68 

66-59 

1-129 

18 

14*69 

1-580 

67 

54-69 

1-121 

17 

18-87 

1-568 

66 

58-87 

1-1136 

16 

18-06 

1-557 

65 

63*05 

1-106 

16 

12-24 

1-645 

64 

62-24 

1-098 

14 

11-42 

1*584 

63 

61-42 

1-091 

13 

10-61 

1-628 

62 

60-61 

1-088 

12 

9-79 

1-512 

61 

49-79 

1-0756 

11 

8-98 

1-601 

60 

48-98 

1-068 

10 

8-16 

1-490 

59 

48-16 

1-061 

9 

7-84 

1-480 

58 

47-84 

1*0686 

8 

6*68 

1-469 

67 

46-58 

10464 

7 

6-71 

1-4686 

66 

46-71 

1-039 

6 

4-89 

1-448 

66 

44-89 

1-032 

6 

4-08 

1-488 

64 

44  07 

1-0256 

4 

8*26 

1-428 

53 

48-26 

1019 

8 

2-445 

1-418 

52 

42-45 

1-013 

2 

1*68 

1-408 

51 

41-68 

1  -0064 

1 

0-816 
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TABLE   II. 


SHoinring  the  percentages  of  anhjdrotus  acid  corresponding  to  yarious 
specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Hydrochloric  Atnd,  by  Ure.  Tempera- 
tiixre  15**. 


Spedfio 
grayity. 

Peroentaffe 

of  hydrochlorio 

acid  gas. 

Specifio 
gravity. 

Peroentaffo 

of  hydrochlorio 

acid  gas. 

1-2000 

40-777 

1-1000 

20-888 

11982 

40-869 

1-0980 

19-980 

11964 

89*961 

1-0960 

19-672 

1-1946 

89-664 

1-0939 

19-166 

11928 

89-146 

1-0919 

18-767 

11 910 

88-788 

10899 

18-349 

1*1893 

88-830 

1-0879 

17-941 

1-1876 

87-923 

1-0869 

17-634 

1-1857 

87-616 

1-0888 

17-126 

1-1846 

87-108 

1-0818 

16-718 

11822 

86-700 

1  -0798 

16-810 

1-1802 

86-292 

1-0778 

16-902 

1  1782 

86-884 

1-0768 

16-494 

1-1762 

86-476 

1-0788 

16-087 

1-1741 

86-068 

1-0718 

14-679 

1-1721 

84-660 

1-0697 

14-271 

1-1701 

84-262 

1-0677 

18-868 

3  -1681 

88-846 

1-0667 

18-466 

11661 

88-487 

1-0687 

13-049 

1-1641 

83-029 

1-0617 

12-641 

1-1620 

82-621 

1-0697 

12-233 

1-1699 

82-213 

1-0677 

11-826 

11678 

81-806 

1-0667 

11-418 

1-1667 

81-398 

1-0637 

11-010 

1-1687 

80-990 

1-0617 

10-602 

1-1616 

80-682 

1*0497 

10-194 

11494 

80-174 

1-0477 

9-786 

1-1478 

29-767 

1-0457 

9-379 

11462 

29-369 

10487 

8-971 

1-1481 

28-961 

1-0417 

8-663 

1-1410 

28-644 

1-0897 

8-166 

1-1889 

28-136 

1-0877 

7-747 

1-1869 

27-728 

1-0867 

7-340 

1-1849 

27-821 

1-0837 

6-932 

1-1828 

26-918 

1-0318 

6-624 

1  -1808 

26-606 

1-0298 

6-116 

1-1287 

26-098 

1-0279 

6-709 

1-1267 

26-690 

1-0269 

6-801 

1-1247 

26-282 

1-0289 

4-898 

1-1226 

24-874 

1-0220 

4-486 

1-1206 

24-466 

1-0200 

4-078 

11186 

24-068 

1-0180 

8-670 

1-1164 

23-660 

1-0160 

8-262 

1-1148 

23-242 

1-0140 

2-864 

1-1128 

22-884 

1-0120 

2-447 

1-1102 

22-426 

1-0100 

2-039 

11082 

22-019 

1-0080 

1-681 

1-1061 

21-611 

1-0060 

1-124 

11041 

21-203 

1-0040 

0-816 

1-1020 

20-796 

1-0020 

0-408 
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TABLE  III. 


Showing  the  percentages  of  anhydrous  acid   corresponding  to  various 
•  specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Nitric  Acid,  by  Ube.     Temperature  15^. 


grkvity. 

Percentage 
of  anhy- 
dionsaoid. , 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
dronsacid. 

Speeifio 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anby- 

droufl  aeid. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 

drons  acid. 

1-500 

79-7      1 

1-419 

59-8 

1-295 

89-8 

1-140 

19-9 

1-498 

78-9 

1-415 

59-0 

1-289 

890 

1-184 

191 

1-496 

78-1 

1-411 

58-2 

1-288 

88-3 

1-129 

.18-8 

'      1-494 

77-8 

1-406 

57-4 

1-276 

87-5 

1-123 

17-5 

1-491 

76-6 

1-402 

56-6 

1-270 

36-7 

1-117 

16-7 

1-488 

75-7 

1-398 

56-8 

1-264 

85-9 

1-111 

15-9 

1-485 

74-9 

1-394 

55-0 

1-258 

351 

1-105 

151 

1-482 

74-1 

1-388 

54-2 

1-252 

84-8 

1-099 

14-3 

1*479 

78-3 

1-383 

58-4 

1-246 

38-6 

1-098 

13-5 

1-476 

72-5 

1-378 

52-6 

1    1-240 

82-7 

1-088 

12-7 

1-478 

71-7 

1-873 

51-8 

1-234 

81-9 

1-082 

11-9 

1-470 

70-9 

1-868 

511 

1-228 

311 

1-076 

11-2 

1-467 

70-1 

1-363 

50-2 

1-221 

80-3 

1-071 

10-4 

1-464 

69-8 

1-858 

49-4 

1-215 

29-5 

1-065 

9-6 

1-460 

68-5 

1-353 

48-6 

1-208 

28-7 

1-059 

8-8 

1-457 

67-7 

1-848 

47-9 

1-202 

27-9 

1-054 

8H) 

1-453 

66-9 

1-343 

47-0 

1    1-196 

27-1 

1-048 

7-2 

1-450 

66-1 

1-338 

46-2 

1    1-189 

263 

1-043 

6-4 

1-446 

65*3 

1-332 

45-4 

1-188 

25-5 

1-037 

6-6 

1-442 

64-5 

1-327 

44-6 

1-177 

24-7 

1-032 

4-8 

1-489 

68-8 

1-322 

48-8 

1-171 

28-9 

1-027 

4-0 

1-485 

63-0 

1-316 

43-0 

1-165 

23-1 

1-021 

8-2 

1-481 

62-2 

1-311 

42-2 

1    1-159 

22-3 

1-016 

2-4 

1-427 

61-4 

1-806 

41-4 

1-153 

21-5 

1-011 

1-6 

1-423 

60-6 

1-300 

40-4 

1-146 

1 

20-7 

1-005 

0-8 

TABLE   IT. 

Showing  the  percentages  of  crystallized  acid  corresponding  to  various 
specific  gravities  of  aqueous  TixrUxric  Add,  by  Osann. 

Percentage  of 
Specific  gravity.  oryet.  acid. 

1-274 , 51-42 

1-208 40-00 

1174 34-24 

1-155 30-76 

1122 2500 

1109 22-27 

1-068 14-28 

1023 5-00 

1-008 1-63 
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TABLE  y. 


Showin/^   the  percentages  of  hydrated  acid  corresponding  to  various 
specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Acetic  Acidy  by  Mosr. 


Speoifio 

^1 

Speoiilo 

Spaeifio 

11 

Spedflo 

Bpaciflc 

S 

graTity. 

w     Tfci 

ffnwity. 

S  ^k. 

graTitj. 

gravitj. 

^JQ* 

£a 

&^ 

&s 

1-06S5 

100 

1-0785 

80 

1-067 

60 

1-051 

46 

1-027 

20 

10656 

99 

1-0785 

79 

1-066 

59 

1-050 

89 

1-026 

19 

1-0670 

98 

1-0782 

78 

1-066 

58 

1-049 

88 

1-025 

18 

1-0660 

97 

1-0782 
1-0780 

77 

1-065 

57 

1048 

87 

1-024 

17 

1-0690 

96 

76 

1-064 

56 

1-047 

86 

1-028 

16 

10700 

96 

1-0720 

75 

1-064 

55 

3-046 

35 

1-022 

15 

10706 

94 

1  -0720 

74 

1-068 

54 

1-045 

84 

1-020 

14 

10708 

98 

1-0720 

78 

1068 

58 

1-044 

88 

1-018 

18 

1-0716 

92 

1-0710 

72 

1-062 

52 

1-042 

32 

1-017 

12 

10721 

91 

1-0710 

71 

1061 

51 

1-041 

81 

1-016 

11 

10780 

90 

1-0700 

70 

1-060 

50 

1-040 

80 

1015 

10 

10780 

89 

1-0700 

69 

1059 

49 

1-089 

29 

1-018 

9 

10780 

88 

1-0700 

68 

1-058 

48 

1-088 

28 

1-012 

8 

10730 

87 

1  -0690 

67 

1-056 

47 

1-086 

27 

1-010 

7 

10780 

86 

1-0690 

66 

1-055 

46 

1085 

26 

1-008 

6 

1-0780 

85 

1-0680 

65 

1-055 

45 

1-084 

25 

1-007 

5 

1-0780 

84 

1-0680 

64 

1054 

44 

1-088 

24 

1-006 

4 

10780 

88 

10680 

68 

1-053 

48 

1-082 

28 

1-004 

8 

10780 

82 

1-0670 

62 

1052 

42 

1-031 

22 

1-002 

2 

1-0782 

81 

1-0670 

61 

1051 

41 

1-029 

21 

1-001 

1 

acid,  36-46  hydrocUoric  acid^  36  oxalic  acid,  &c.  Acids  of  this  strength 
are  called  normal  acids ;  equal  volumes  of  them  have  the  same  power  of 
saturating  alkalies.  We  generally  employ  the  normal  sulphuric  acid,  or 
the  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  normal  oxalic  acid,  as  recommended 
by  MoHR. 

Preparation  of  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Mix,  in  a  large  flask,  1050  c.  c.  water  intimately  with  60  grm.  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid ;  allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  take  two  portions  of 
it  of  20  c.  c.  each,*  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  in  them  by  precipita- 
tion with  chloride  of  barium  (§  132,  I.,  1).  If  the  two  results  agree  well, 
take  the  mean  and  dilute  the  solution  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  water 
to  give  a  fluid  containing  in  1000  c.  c.  exactly  40  gnn.  anhydrous  sulphuric 
<icid.  Suppose  you  had  found  that  20  c.c.  contain  0-840  sulphuric  acid, 
therefore  1000  c.  c.  of  the  solution  oontain  42  grm.,  consequently  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion, 

40  :  1000  :  :  42  :  « ;  «=  1050, 

you  will  have  to  add  50  c.c.  of  water  to  1000  c.  c.  of  the  solution.     This 
may  be  effected  simply  and  accurately  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Fill  a  measuring  flask  holding  1  litre,  up  to  the^ark  with  the  dilute 
acid,  and  then  empty  it  cautiously  into  a  somewhat  larger  bottle ;  measure 

*  Best  measared  with  the  burette. 
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in  a  pipette  50  c.  c.  of  water,  transfer  to  the  meosoring  flask  which  cfm- 
tained  the  acid,  shake  the  water  well  about  in  the  flask,  and  then  add  it  to 
the  solution  in  the  bottle.  Shake  the  mixture  well,  pour  back  about 
half  into  the  measuring  flask,  shake  about  in  the  latter,  and  then  transfer 
again  to  the  bottle.  Shake  and  keep  for  use.  If  the  fluid  only  partially 
fills  the  bottle,  water  will  evaporate,  and  condense  on  the  sides  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  shake  the  bottle  each 
time  before  its  contents  are  used ;  otherwise  the  portion  poured  out  first  will 
contain  more  water  than  the  remaining  fluid,  which  will  therefore  increase 
gradually  in  strength.* 

Preparation  of  Normal  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Mix  in  a  bottle  900  c.  c.  water  with  180  c.  c.  ordinary  pure  hydrochloric 
acid  of  1-12  sp.  gr.  (  =  24  per  cent.  H  CI),  fill  a  burette  with  the  mixture, 
measure  off  two  quantities  of  10  or  20  c.  c.  each,  and  estimate  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  them  after  §  141, 1,  a.  If  the  two  results  agree  tolerably, 
take  the  mean  and  calculate  therefrom  how  much  water  must  be  added  to 
1000  c.  c.  of  our  present  acid  to  reduce  it  to  tihe  normal  strength.  Suppose 
we  had  found,  that  20  c.c.  contain  0*810  grm.  H  CI,  tiherefore  1000  c.  c. 
contain  40' 5  grm. ;  consequently  we  have 

86-46  :  1000  : :  405  :  «  ;  a:=  11108, 

hence  we  must  add  110*8  c.  c.  water  to  1000  c.  c.  of  our  acid  to  attain  the 
required  degree  of  dilution. 

Preparation  of  Normal  Oxalic  Add. 

The  first  consideration  is  to  procure  a  perfectly  pure  potash-free  oxalic 
acid.  From  experiments  of  Reischauer,!  it  appears  that  Fr.  Moh&*s 
method  of  purification  (see  p.  89)  does  not  suflice  when  the  acid  contains 
potash.  It  is  best  to  prepare  the  acid  from  sugar  or  starch  by  oxidation 
with  pure  nitric  acid,  and  to  purify  by  repeated  crystaUization.  Ignited  in 
a  platinum  dish  it  must  leave  no  residue.  The  acid  is  employed  either  in 
crystalline  condition  as  HO,  C,  O,  +  2  aq.  (p.  89),  or  as  O.  L.  Erdmamm 
has  proposed,  it  is  dried  at  100**,  by  which  it  is  converted  in  HO,  C,  0,. 
The  latter  method  is  not  quite  so  convenient,  but  certainly  safer,  provided 
the  drying  be  carried  on  till  the  weight  remains  constant.  la  the  first 
case  weigh  off  63,  in  the  latter,  45  grm.,  transfer  to  a  litre  flask,  add 
water,  dissolve  by  shaking,  nearly  fill  the  flask,  bring  the  fluid  to  the 
mean  temperature,  add  water  to  me  mark,  shake  and  keep  the  solution 
imexposed  to  direct  sunlight.^ 

In  principle,  this  method  of  preparing  a  normal  acid  is  obviously  the 
simplest,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that  there  are  difficulties  attached  to 
the  preparation  of  a  pure  acid  and  its  subsequent  drying,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  outweigh  the  slight  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  normal  hydrochloric  acid.  Again,  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
gradually  imdergoes  a  very  decided  alteration  imder  the  influence  of  light 

j3.  For  alkaline  solution  a  solution  of  soda  is  used,  of  which  1  volume 
exactly  neutralizes  1  volume  of  normal  acid ;  the  point  of  neutral  izadoQ 
being  indicated  by  the  blue  coloration  imparted  by  tiie  last  drop  Of  solution 
of  soda  added  to  the  acid  solution  slightly  reddened  by  litmus.     An  alkaline 

*  Thifl  rule  of  coane  appUes  to  standard  Bolations  generally. 

t  DiDgler*8  polyt.  Jouro.  167,  47 :  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  2,  420. 

it  Wittatein,  ZeitKhrift  fUr  analyt.  Chem.  2,  496. 
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Dolution  of  this  strength  Is  called  normal  solution  of  soda.      1000  c.  c.  of  it 
saturate  the  eqtiivalent  number  (H  =  1)  of  gramiues  of  each  acid 

To  prepare  the  normal  solution  of  soda,  take  a  freshly  prepared  Bolution 
of  soda,  which  has  settled  clear  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  is  free  from  caj- 
bonic  acid,  and  dilute  it  to  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1'05,  which  corre- 
sponds U>  3'6  per  cent,  of  soda.  If  yon  deure  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  hydro- 
meter, make  a  rough  determination  of  the  relation  between  the  normal  add 
and.yoiir  alkaline  solution,  and  then  dilute  the  latter  ho  that  9 — 9'5  c.  c 
may  neutralize  10  c.c.  of  the  former. 

If  you  have  some  old  soda  eolutioa  on  hand,  and  you  want  to  free.it 
from  carbonic  acid,  dilute  it  as  above  directed,  heat  to  boiling,  add  eome 
milk  of  lime,  when  slightly  cooled  transfer  to  a  flask,  close  the  mouth  widi 
a  perforated  cork  bearing  a  bulb-tube  containing  soda-lime  (see  below),  and 
allow  to  settle.     Draw  off  the  clear  solution  with  a  siphon  into  a  bottle. 

Having  thus  procured  in  one  way  or  the  other  a  clear  lie,  free  from  car- 
bonic acid  and  somewhat  too  strong,  measure  off  30  c.  c.  of  the  normal 
acid,  transfer  to  a  beaker,  impart  a  &int  red  tint  t«  the  fluid  by  means  of 
tincture  of  litmus,'  and  let  the  solution  of  soda  flow  into  the  reddened  fluid, 
from  a  Mohr's  burette,  until  the  mixture  just  shows  a  blue  tint,  and  conse- 
quently leaves  both  red  and  bine  litmus  paper 
unaltered.  Dilute  now  the  solution  of  soda 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  to  give  a 
fluid  of  which  exactly  30  c.  c  are  required  to 
saturate  30  c.  c  of  the  acid.  Suppose  you  have 
used  27  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  soda,  you  will 
have  to  add  3  c.  c.  of  water  to  every  27  c.  c. 
of  the  BolutioQ,  and  accordingly  111-1  c.  c. 
water  to  1  litre.  The  best  way  of  effecting 
this  dilution  has  already  been  described.  Close 
the  bottle  in  which  the  normal  solution  of  sods 
is  kept,  witli  a  cork  into  which  is  fitted  a  small 
bulb-tube  of  the  form  of  a  chloride  of  calcium 
tube,  filled  with  a  finely  triturated  mixture  <^ 
sulphate  of  soda  and  caustic  lime,  or  with  soda- 
lime,  and  bearing  a  thin  open  tube  in  the  exit 
aperture'  (MoHB,  fig.  166).  Besides  this  nor- 
mal solution  of  soda,  prepare  anotlier,  5  times 
more  dilute,  and  a  third,  10  times  more  di- 
lute. This  b  effected  best — for  iast«nce,  as 
regards  the  latter  fluid — by  measuring  in  a 
pipette  50  c.c.  of  the  more  concentrated  solu-  Fig.  1S6. 

tion  of  soda,  transferring  the  fiuid  to  ^  ^-litre 

measuring  flask,  then  filling  the  flask  witL  water,  exactly  up  to  the  mark, 
and  mixing  intimately  by  shaking. 

bb.    Verification  of  the  standard  add  and  alkali. 

Although  the  test-solutions,  prepared  as  directed,  must  of  necesaily  be 
correct,  if  the  operations  have  been  nicely  performed,  it  is  still  well  to  prove 
them,  before  employing  them.     This  is  done  in  the  following  manner  ;^ 

*  As  the  tinotara  of  litmoi  is  often  to  klkaline  thst  ft  notsblo  unount  of  und  i* 
Mqnirad  to  reddaa  it,  tbe  eice«  of  alliKli  muet,  if  Dooessu;,  ba  DeDtrsliz«d ;  the 
tincture  ao  prepuvd  gim  qpoD  dilution  with  water  a  violet- colored  fluid,  (s  which  i 
trace  of  acid  impwta  t,  ml,  and  the  least  quautitj  of  alkali  a  blue  tint  {|  6S,  2). 
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First,  see  whether  equal  Yolumes  of  the  two  fluids  when  mixed  ibally 
neutralize  each  other.  Then  weigh  off  twice  1  to  1^  grm.  carbonate  €€ 
soda,  chemically  pure  and  deprived  of  all  water  by  ignition.  It  is  best  to 
put  the  anhydrous  carbonate  in  a  tube  provided  widi  a  stopper,  to  weigh 
this,  shake  out  a  suitable  quantity  and  reweigh,  &c.  Transfer  the  weighed 
portions  of  the  salt  to  fladcs  of  300 — 400  c.  c.  capacity,  dissolve  them  in 
100  to  150  c.  c.  water,  warm,  color  slightly  with  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
gently  agitating  the  flask,  run  in  normal  acid  from  the  burette,  till  the 
fluid  is  reddish  violet.  Now  boil  gently  for  some  time.  .The  fluid  will 
reassume  its  blue  oolor  in  proportion  as  the  free  carbonic  acid  escapes. 
Run  in  more  acid  to  distinct  redness,  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  then  add 
soda  solution  from  a  second  burette,  till  the  fluid  is  just  blue.  After  some 
minutes  read  off  the  height  of  the  two  standard  fluids,  subtract  the  soda 
from  the  acid,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  amoimt  of  acid  which  cor«< 
responds  to  the  weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  soda.  Finally  cal- 
culate the  quantity  of  the  salt  corresponding  theoretically  to  the  amount  of 
acid  used,  thus : 

1000  :  the  c.  c.  of  acid  used  :  :  53  (eq.  NaO,  CO.)  :  x 

the  result  should  agree  with  the  known  weight  of  carbonate  employed. 
Differences  of  1 — 3  mgrm.  are  within  the  allowed  limits  of  error. 

For  proving  the  normal  hydrochloric  acid  you  may  use  Iceland  spar 
instead  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  minend  is  powdered,  dried  at  100^, 
and  two  portions  of  1 — 1*5  grm.  each  are  weighed  off.  The  powder 
is  shaken  into  a  flask,  treated  with  water,  and  the  acid  is  run  in,  till 
complete  solution  has  taken  place,  which  may  be  aided  by  gentle  warm- 
ing. I  say  gentle  warming,  because  the  fluid  might  contain  more  than  a 
very  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  such  case,  if  strongly  heated, 
might  lose  hydrochloric  acid.  Now  add  tincture  of  litmus,  so  that  the 
fluid  may  be  slightly  red,  rim  in  soda  solution  frK>m  a  burette,  till  only  .^ 
very  small  excess  of  acid  remains.  Boil  gently  for  several  minutes  to 
expel  the  carbonic  acid,  and  Anally  add  soda  till  just  blue.  Deduct  the 
soda  from  the  acid,  and  proceed  with  the  calculation  as  above  given. 

These  methods  of  control  may  also  be  applied  to  the  preparation  of  the 
standard  solutions,  as  follows : — Ascertain  the  relation  between  an  acid  and 
an  alkali,  both  of  which  are  too  strong.  Suppose  20  c.  e.  of  the  acid  require 
19  c.  c.  of  the  alkali.  Again,  suppose  to  1*5  grm.  carbonate  of  soda  were 
added,  29  c.  c.  acid  and  Vbc.  c.  soda.  Now  1*5  c.  c.  soda  corresponds  to 
1'58  c.  c.  acid.  Therefore  the  acid  required  to  saturate  the  1*5  grm.  car- 
bonate of  soda  was  29  - 1*58  =  27*42  c.c. 

Hence,  we  say,  1*5  :  53  (eq.  NaO,  CO,)  :  :  27*42  :  a?;  a?  =  968*8. 
Therefore,  968*8  c.  c.  of  theracid  saturate  1  eq.  grm.  carbonate  of  soda,  but 
1000  c.  c.  of  normal  acid  have  the  same  power ;  therefore  we  must  make 
9  68 '8  c.  c.  of  our  acid  up  to  1000  c.c.  or,  what  is  equivalent,  and  more  easy 
to  do,  we  must  add  32*2  c.  c.  water  to  1000  c.  c.  of  our  acid. 

cc.  The  Actual  Analysis, 

As  1000  c.  c.  of  the  normal  solution  of  soda  correspond  to  the  equivalent 
number  of  grammes  of  each  acid,  1000  c.  c.  of  the  5  times  more  dilute 
solution  to  ^,  and  1000  c.  c.  of  the  decimal  solution  to  -^  eq.  grm.,  there 
is  hardly  anything  further  to  be  said  about  the  process,  the  selection  of 
either  of  the  three  alkaline  fluids  depending,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the 
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quantity  of  acid  to  be  neutraKzed.     The  neutralkadon  of  the  weighed  or 
measured  acid  fluid  should  take  about  15 — 30  c.  c. 

In  scientific  investigations,  I  recommend  the  weighing  of  indeterminate 
quantities  of  the  acid  fluid,  as  the  weighing  of  definite  quantities  on  a 
chemical  balance  ia  a  somewhat  troublesome  operation,  and  the  trifling 
trouble  of  calculation  is  not  worllx  mentioning.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you, 
liave  weighed  ofl'4*5  grm.  of  a  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  used  25  c.  c.  normal 
Bolution  of  soda  to  neutralize  this,  jou  find  hj  the  proportion; 

1000  :  25  :  :  60  (eq.  C^  H^  OJ  :  x\  x=  1-5, 

ibat  1*5  gmk.  of  hjdrated  acetic  acid  are  contained  in  the  weighed  quantity 
of  the  dilute  acid ;  and  another  proportion,  viz., 

4-5:  1-5  ::  100:  as;,  a:  =  33-88 

gives  the  percentage  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  coitained  in  the  analysed 
fluid.     Or,  the  calculation  may  also  be  made  as  follows : — 

4*5  gnu.  of  the  acetic  acid  examined  having  required  25  c.  c.  c^  normal 
solution  of  soda  for  neutralization,  now  much  would  6  grm.  (t.e.  the  weight 
of  -^  eq.  grm.  hydrated  acetic  acid)  require  ?  , 

4-5  :  6  :  :  25  :  a?;  a;=  33-33 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  number  of  c.  c.  found  as  x  expresses 
the  percentage  of  hydrated  acetic  acid,  since  100  c.  c.  of  normal  solution 
of  soda  correspond  to  ^  eq.  grm.  pure  hydrated  acid,  ie*  acetic  acid  of 
J  00  par  cent. 

In  technical  analyses  it  is  more  convenient  if  the  number  of  c.  c,  or  half 
o.c.  used  of  the  normal  solution  of  soda  expresses  directly  the  per- 
eentage  of  hydrated  or  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  examined  fluid. 
Por  this  purpose,  the  -,^  or  ^  equivalent  number  (H  =  I)  of  grammes 
of  the  anhydrous  or  hydrated  acid,  are  weighed  off  according  as  the 
number  of  c.  c.  or  half  c.  c.  of  normal  alkali  used,  are  to  express  the 
percentage  of  hydrated  or  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  analysed 
fluid. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  lor  the  more  common  acids : — 


^  Eq:  number 

■^  Eq.  number 

of  grammea 

of  grammes. 

.4-0             .         , 

.     2-00 

.4-9             .         . 

.     2-45 

.5-4            .         . 

.     2-70 

.6-3             .         , 

.     315 

.     3-646 

.     1-823 

.3-6            .         , 

.     1-80 

.63            .        . 

.     315 

.     51 

.     2-55 

.60 

.    3-00 

.     6-6 

•     3-30 

.     7-5 

.     3-75 

Sulphuric  acid 
Hydrated  sulj^uric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Hydrated  nitric  acid 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Oxalic  acid 

Crystallized  oxalic  acid 
Acetic  acid 
Hydrated  aeetic  acid 
Tartaric  acid 
Hydrated  tartaric  acid 

But,  as  the  weighing  of  definite  small   quantities  would  hardly  be 
accurate  enough,  it  is  preferable  to  weigh  off  the  half  eq.  grm.  of  the 
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acids  (t.^.y  20  or  24*5  grm.  of  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  whether  it  is 
intended  to  find  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  or  of  hydrated  acid ;  18*23 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.)  in  a  measuring  flask  holding  500  c.  c.,  add  water 
cautiously,*  allow  to  cool  if  necessary,  fill  up  with  water  to  the  mark, 
shake,  and  then  remove,  by  means  of  the  pipette,  100  or  50  c.  a,  accordiiig 
to  whether  iV  ^^  ^  ^^*  CT™^*  ^^  is  to  be  used. 

dd.  Deviatiana  from  the  preceding  method  of  Analysis, 

a.  Chemists  occasionally  prefer  using  a  solution  of  soda,  which  is 
moderately  near  the  correct  concentration,  at  once,  without  bringing  it  to 
the  normal  strength.  Its  power  is  ascertained  by  means  of  normal  acid. 
This  renders  a  Httle  rule-of-three  calculation  indispensable.  Suppose 
18*5  c.  c.  of  solution  of  soda  are  found  to  correspond  to  10  c.  c.  normal 
sulphuric  acid,  t.«.  -j-^  eq.  grm.  or  0*4  grm.  sulphuric  acid,  they  wiU  corre- 
spond equally  to  y^  eq.  grm.  of  all  other  acids,  accordingly,  for  instance, 
to  0*6  grm.  hydrated  acetic  acid.  Now,  supposing  12  c.  c.  of  the  solution 
of  soda  to  have  been  used  to  saturate  10  grm.  of  Yin^;ar,  the  amount  of 
hydrated  acetic  acid  contained  in  the  latter  will  be  foimd  by  the  following 
proportion : — 

18-5  :  12:: 0-6  :  a;;  a;  =  0-389, 

and  expressed  in  per-cents., 

10  :  0-389::  100  :  re;  a;  =  3-89 

j3.  It  is  often  preferred  to  have  the  alkali  of  such  a  strength  that  the 
c.  c.  or  the  half  c.  c.  employed  to  neutralize  a  round  number  of  grm.  or  c.  c. 
of  an  aqueous  acid  may  express  at  once  the  percentage  of  real  acid.  For 
instance,  if  we  add  20  c.  c.  water  to  1000  c.  c.  normal  soda  solution,  these 
1020  c.  c.  will  saturate  51  (1  eq.)  grm.  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  1000  c.  c. 
therefore  saturate  50  grm.  Hence  if  we  take  10  grm.  of  vin^ar  (10  c.  c. 
will  do  instead,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  vinegar  scarcely  differs  firom  that 
of  water),  and  add  our  diluted  solution  of  soda  to  saturation,  the  c.  c.  used, 
divided  by  2,  will  express  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  in  the 
specimen  of  vinegar  examined.t 

y.  If  the  color  of  a  fluid  conceals  the  change  of  the  dissolved  litmus, 
we  use  red  litmus  or  turmeric  paper  to  hit  the  point  of  neutralization,  t>., 
we  add  alkali  till  a  strip  of  test  paper  dipped  in  just  indicates  a  weak 
alkaline  reaction.  In  this  case  more  alkali  will  be  employed  than  when 
the  litmus  can  be  used  in  solution,  and  in  exact  determinations  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  rectify  the  error  by  a  correction.  This  may  be  done  by 
taking  a  like  quantity  of  water  and  adding  soda  solution,  till  the  fluid  just 
gives  a  reaction  on  the  test  paper  in  question,  as  strong  as  was  obtained  at 
the  close  of  the  first  experiment.  The  quantity  of  alkali  used  is  of  course  to 
be  deducted  from  the  quantity  employed  in  the  fii;st  experiment. 

d.  Instead  of  tincture  of  litmus  various  other  coloring  matters  may  be 
employed,  in  order  to  discover,  when  saturating  an  acid,  the  first  trace  of 
an  excess  of  alkali.  The  tinctures  of  cochineal  and  of  logwood  deserve 
special  mention  in  this  connexion.  The  former  has  been  recommended 
for  acidimetric  and  alkalimetric  purposes  by  C.  LncK0W,f  the  latter  by 

*  In  the  case  of  concentrated  lulphuric  aoid,  the  flask  must  be  half  full  of  water 
before  the  acid  is  weighed  into  it. 

t  Zeitflcbrifl  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  253. 
X  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  84,  424 ;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt  Chem.  1,  ZZ9, 
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I*OHi.*  and  WiLDENSTEiN.f     The  tincture  of  cochineal^  has  a  deep  ruby 

color ;  on  gradual  dilution  with  the  purest  distilled  water  it  turns  orange, 

and  afterwards  orange-jellow ;  in  the  presence  of  the  smallest  amount  of 

caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  or  of  caustic  alkaline  earth,  or  of  dissolved 

alkaline  earthy  carbonate,  the  fluid  changes  to  carmine  or  violet-carmine. 

Strong  acids  restore  the  yellow  color.      The  tincture  of  cochineal  is  used 

'with  advantage  whenever,  in  the  determination  of  a  free  acid,  carbonic 

acid  comes  into  play,  whether  the  fluid  itself  contains  it,  or  whether  the 

aoda  solution  has  gradually  absorbed  it.      For  while  the  presence  of 

carbonic  acid  interferes  with  the  discovery  of  the  first  trace  of  excess  of 

alkali  when  tincture  of  litmus  is  used,  this  is  not  the  case  when  tincture 

of  cochineal  is  used,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  latter  being  an  acid,  viz., 

the   carminic  acid.      In  the  presence  of  salts  of  iron,  even  in  minute 

quantity,  the  tincture  of  cochineal  cannot  be  used. 

Tincture  of  logwood||  has  a  reddish  yellow  color,  on  dilution  with  much 
water  it  turns  nearly  lemon  yellow,  and  remains  so  on  the  addition  of 
dilute  acid.  If  the  latter  is  saturated  with  an  alkali,  the  first  trace  of 
alkali  in  excess  is  rendered  evident  from  the  fine  deep  red  color  of  the 
fluid.  The  transition  is  very  characteristic.  This  tincture  cannot  be 
used  in  the  presence  of  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals. 

ee.  Application  of  the  Acidimetric  principle  to  the  determination  of 
combined  actde. 

The  acidimetric  principle  may  often  be  employed  also  for  the  determina- 
tion of  acids  in  combination  wi&  bases,  if  solution  of  soda  (or  of  carbonate 
of  soda)  precipitates  the  latter  completely,  and  in  a  state  of  purity.  For 
instance,  acetic  acid  in  iron  mordant,  or  in  verdigris,  may  be  estimated  in 
this  way,  by  the  following  process : — Precipitate  with  a  measured  quantity 
of  normal  solution  of  soda  in  excess,  boil,  filter,  wash,  concentrate  the 
filtrate,  add  normal  acid  to  acid  reaction ;  boil,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid 
which  the  soda  solution  may  have  absorbed  in  the  process  of  evaporation, 
redden  with  litmus,  and  add  solution  of  soda  until  a  blue  tint  is  imparted 
to  the  fluid.  Subtract  the  amount  of  standard  acid  used  from  the  total 
quantity  of  soda  solution  consumed  in  the  experiment  :  the  diflerence 
expresses  the  quantity  of  soda  solution  neutralized  by  the  acid  contained 
in  the  substance,  in  combination  as  well  as  in  the  free  state.  Of  course, 
reliable  results  can  be  expected  only  if  no  basic  salt  has  been  thrown  down 
by  the  soda  solution. 

A  standard  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  used  as  precipitant, 
instead  of  the  normal  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

ff.  Acidimetric  determination  of  alkalies. 

The  silicofluorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  possess  an  acid  reaction, 
and  on  addition  of  potassa  or  soda  yield,  with  separation  of  silicic  acid, 
alkaline  metallic  fluorides  which  possess  a  neutral  reaction.      On  this  fiict 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  59.  f  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Ghem.  2,  9. 

t  The  tincture  U  prepared  as  follows: — Macerate  with  frequent  shaking  about 
8  grm.  good  oochineal  in  powder  vath  \  litre  of  a  mixture  of  3  or  4  yoIs.  distilled 
water  and  1  voL  alcohol,  and  filter  through  Swedish  paper.  It  keeps  well  in  closed 
bottles. 

U  Prepare  it  as  follows  : — Divide  a  piece  of  logwood  of  good  quality  and  without 
cracks  through  the  middle,  removea  few  fine  shavings  from  the  inner  surface  with  a 
plane,  boil  down  with  distilled  water  and  mix  the  concentrated  decoction  with  1  to 
2  vols,  spirit  of  wine.    Keep  unexposed  to  light 
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Stolba*  has  founded  a  yolumetric  process  for  tlie  estimation  of  the  8ilioo> 
fluorides  in  question.  The  decomposition  takes  place  in  accordance  irilh 
the  equation  K  Fl,  Si  Fl,  +  2  KO  =  3  K  F1+  Si  O,.  1  c.  c.  normal  potash 
or  soda  solution  (p.  587)  corresponds  therefore  to  0*05505  grm.  silioo- 
fluoride  of  potassium  or  0'0470  mlicofluoride  of  sodium.  The  experimeot 
is  performed  bj  adding  to  about  0-5  grm.  of  the  silicofluoride  200 — 300 
c.  c.  water,  boiling,  and  then  running  in  normal  soda,  till  an  alkahse 
reaction  is  just  attained,  which  is  permanent  on  long  boilin|^.  If  too 
much  soda  has  been  added,  run  in  1  c  c  normal  acid,  and  then  soda 
again  more  cautioufllj.  Tha  test-aoalyses  supplied  hy  Stolba  axe  satis- 
^ctory. 

MomriCATiON  (nf  the  coimoN  AciniHEnac  Method  (KiEFEBf). 

$  2ie. 

Instead  of  estimating  free  add  bj  a  solution  c^  soda  of  known  strength, 
and  determining  the  neutralization  point  by  means  of  tincture  of  litmus^ 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  may  be  used  fyr  the  pur* 
pose,  in  which  case  the  neutralization  point  is  known  by  the  turbidity 
observed  as  soon  as  the  free  acid  present  is  completely  neutralized.      Tb^ 
copper  solution  is  prepared  by  adding  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  solphate 
of  copper,  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  of  basic  salt  which 
forms  at  first  is  just  redissolved.      AAer  determining  the  strength  of  the 
solution  by  normal  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (not  oxalic),  it  may  be 
employed  for  the  estimation  of  all  the  stronger  acids  (with  the  exception  of 
oxsdic  acid),  provided  the  fluids  are  clear.      The  basic  salt  of  copper,  in 
the  precipitation  of  which  the  final  reaction  consists,  is  not  insoluUe  in 
the  ammonia  salt  formed,  and  its  solubility  depends  on  the  degree  of  con- 
centration, and  on  the  presence  of  other  salts,  especially  of  ammonia  siJts 
(Caret  Lea|).      Hence  the  method  cannot  boast  of  scientific  accuracy, 
but  as  the  variations  occasioned  by  the  causes  mentioned  are  inconsider- 
able, ||  the  process  retains  its  applicability  to  technical  purposes,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  was  originally  proposed.     Tins  method  is  of  especial  value  in 
eases  in  which  free  acid  is  to  be  determined  in  presence  of  a  neutral 
metallic  salt  with  acid  reaction — 6.^.,  free  sulphuric  acid  in  mother-liquon 
of  sulphate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  &c.     It  is  advisable  to  determine 
the  strength  of  the  ammoniacal  copper  solution  anew  before  every  fresh 
series  of  experiments. 

C.  Estimation  bt  Weighing  the  Cabbontg  Acid  Expelled*  b7  tbi 

Free  Acid  from  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 

§  217. 

Weigh  a  portion  of  the  acid  under  examination  in  the  flask  A  (fig.  167), 
and  if  the  acid  is  concentrated,  add  water ;  the  fluid  should  occupy  about 
^  of  the  flask.     Fill  a  small  glass  tube  compactly  with  bicarbonate  of  sods 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghom.  89,  129. 
t  AniuJ.  d.  Chem.  n.  Phann.  98,  366.  X  Chem.  News,  4,  195. 

II  C!omp«re  my  ezperimenii  on  the  subjeot  in  the  Zeitwhrift  f.  aoalji.  Chen. 
1, 108. 
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or  potaesa,"  tie  a  thread  round  it,  and  suspend  it  by  tliia  in  the  flaek  A, 
by  presaing  the  thread  between  the  cork  and  the  neck   of  the  flask; 
arrange  the  apparatus  exactly  in  the  manner  described  p.  297  and  tare 
it  OD  the  balance.     Release  the  thread,  by  raising  the  cork,  whereupon  the 
moaH  tube,  together  with  the  thread,  will  drop  into  the  flask  A  ;  insert  the 
cork  again  air-tight  the  instant  the  thread  is  released.     A  lively  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  commences  at  once,  which 
continues  (or  some  time  at  a  uniform  rate, 
then  diminishes,  and  ultimately  ceases  alto- 
gether.  When  this  point  ia  reached,  put  the 
flask  A  in  water  which  is  so  hot  that  you  can 
only  juat  bear  your  finger  io  it  for  a  short 
time  (temp.  50°  to  55°).    When  the  renewed 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  to  which  this  pro- 
ceeding has  given  rise  has  again  ceased,  open 
the  wax  stopper,  b,  on  the  tube,  a,  a  little, 
remove  the  flask  from  tiie  water -bath,  and 
apply  suction  to  d,  by  means  of  an  Lidia- 
Tubber  tube,  until  all  the  carbonic  acid  still 
lingering  in  the   apparatus  is  replaced   by 
atmospheric  air.     Let  the  apparatus  cool ; 
replace  it  now  on  the  balance  and  add  weights 
until  the  etjuilibrium  is  restored.  The  weight  Yig  167 

added  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 

expelled.  For  each  eo,  acid  used,  2  eq.  carbonic  acid  are  obtained  ;  e.g., 
Na  O,  2  C  0,  +  N  0,  -\a  0,  N  0,  +  2  C  0,.  The  results  are  satisfactory. t 
The  quantity  of  the  acid  should,  when  practicable,  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
produce  1  to  2  grm.  carbonic  acid.  This  method  deserves  tlie  preference 
orer  method  B  only  in  the  case  of  colored  fluids  in  which  the  litmus 
reaction  cannot  be  distinctly  observed.  Instead  of  determining  the  car- 
bonic  acid  by  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  apparatus  here  mentioned,  you  may 
of  course  adopt  the  method  described  p.  300,  e. 


2.  EsTiHATioH  OF  FREE  Alkali  and  Alkaline  Carbonate 

(Alkalimetrt).  , 

A.  Estimation  of  Potassa,  Soda,  or  Auhonia,  from  the  Specific 
Gravitj-  of  their  Solutions. 

§218. 

In  pure  or  nearly  pure  solutions  of  hydrated  soda  or  potassa,  or  of 
ammonia,  the  percentage  of  alkali  may  be  estimated  irom  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution. 

*  The  bicarbonate  used  amy  m 
be  quits  free  from  nautr^  otrboi 
Mtnrate  the  aoid  in  the  flaak. 

+  Comp.  New  Methods  of  Alkalimetry  and  oF  determining  the  Commerciml  Value 
of  Acids  acid  Mangwieae,  b;  Dn.  C.  B.  Freaeniiu  and  U.  Will.  Edited  by  J.  L. 
Bollock.     Tkjlur  and  Walton,  1843. 
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TABLE    I. 


Percentages  of  Anhydrous  Potassa  corresponding  to  different  specific 

gravities  of  solution  of  potassa. 


JkUtan, 

Tfknnermann  (at  15*). 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
of  anhydrous 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhydrous 

potassa. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhydrous 

potassa. 

1-60 
1-52 
1-47 
1-44 
1-42 
1-39 
1-36 
1-83 
1-28 
1*23 
119 
1-15 
1-11 
1*06 

46-7 
42-9 
39-6 
36-8 
34-4 
82-4 
29-4 
•26-3 
23-4 
19-5 
16-2 
130 
9-5 

4*7    ; 

1 

1*8300 
1*3131 
1  -2966 
1-2803 
1-2648 
1-2493 
1  -2342 
1-2268 
1-2122 
1-1979 
1  1839 
1-1702 
1-1568 

28*290 
27-168 
26  027 
24-895 
23-764 
22  632 
21-500 
20-935 
19-803 
18-671 
17-540 
16-408 
15-277 

1*1437 
1-1308 
1*1182 
1*1059 
1*0938 
1-0819 
1*0703 
1-0589 
1-0478 
1*0369 
1-0260 
1*0153 
1*0050 

w 

14*145 

18*013 

11-882 

10-750 

9-619 

8-487 

7-855 

6-224 

5-002 

3*961 

2*829 

1-697 

0-5658 

TABLE   II. 


Percentages  of  Amhtdsous  Soda  corresponding  to  different  specific  gravities 

"^  of  solution  of  soda. 


DalUm. 

1 

TOnnermoMn  (at  15'').                                         | 

1 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drous soda. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drous soda. 

Specific 
gravity. 

1 

Percentage  j 

of  anhy-    , 

drous  soda.  ■ 

Specific 
gravity. 

of  anhy-   ! 
drous  soida. 

1-56 

41-2 

1*4285 

80-220 

1*2982 

20-650 

1-1528 

10*276 

1-50 

86-8 

1*4193 

29-616 

1-2912 

19-946 

1-1428 

9-670 

1-47 

34  0 

1-4101 

29-011 

1-2848 

19-341 

11330 

9-066 

l*4f 

31-0 

1-4011 

28*407 

1*2775 

18*730 

1-1238 

8-462 

1-40 

29  0 

1-3923 

27-802 

1*2708 

18-132 

1-1137 

7*857 

1-36 

26-0 

1-3886 

27-200 

1  -2642 

17-528 

1-1042 

7-258 

1-32 

23-0 

1-8751 

26-594 

1  -2578 

16-923     1 

1-0948 

6*648 

1*29 

19-0 

1*3668 

25-989 

1-2615 

16-319     1 

1*0855 

6-044 

1-23 

160 

1-3586 

25*385 

1*2458 

15*714     1 

1-0764 

5-440 

1*]8 

13-0 

13505 

24-780 

1  -2392 

15-110     1 

10675 

4-835 

V12- 

9-0 

1-3426 

24176 

1*2280 

14-506     , 

10587 

4-231 

1-06 

4-7 

1-3349 

23-572 

1*-2178 

13-901     , 

1*0500 

3-626 

1-3273 

22-967 

1-2058 

13 -297     , 

1-0414 

8*0*22 

1-3198 

22-363 

1-1948 

12-692     1 

1-0330 

2*418 

1-3143 

21  -894 

1*1841 

12*088 

1  -0246 

1*813 

1-3125 

21-758 

1-1734 

11-484     1 

1-0163 

1  209     1 

1-3053 

21*154 

1*1630 

10-879 

1-0081 

0-604 
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TABLE   III. 


Percentages  of  Amm onta  (N  H,)  corresponding  to  different  specific  gravities 

of  solution  of  ammonia  at  16^  (J.  Otto). 


Specific 

Pero^tage 
of 

Specific 

Percentage 
of 

Specific 

Percentage 

Ol 

gravity. 

ammonia. 

gravity. 

ammonia. 

gravity. 

ammonia. 

0-9617 

12-000 

0-9607 

9-625 

0-9697 

7-260 

0-9521 

11-875 

0-9612 

9-500 

0-9702 

7-125 

0-9526 

11-750 

0-9616 

9-375 

0-9707 

7-000 

0-9531 

11-625 

0-9621 

9-250 

0-9711 

6-875 

0-9536 

11-500 

0*9626 

9  125 

0-9716 

6-750 

0-9540 

11-876 

0-9631 

9-000 

0-9721 

6-625 

0-9545 

11-250 

0-9636 

8-875 

0-9726 

6-500 

0-9550 

11-126 

0-9641 

8-750 

0-9730 

6-375 

0-9555 

11-000 

0-9646 

8-625 

0-9735 

6-250 

0-9556 

10-950 

0-9650 

8-500 

0-9740 

6  125 

0-9559 

10-875 

0-9654 

8-875 

0-9745 

6-000 

0-9564 

10-750 

0-9659 

8-250 

0-9749 

6-875 

0-9569 

10-625 

0-9664 

8-125 

0-9754 

5-750 

0-9574 

10-500 

0-9669 

8-000 

0-9759 

6-626 

0-9578 

10-875 

0-9678 

7-875 

0-9764 

6-500 

0-9583 

10-250 

0-9678 

7-750 

0-9768 

6-876 

0-9588 

10-125 

0-9683 

7-625 

0-9778 

6-250 

0-9593 

10-000 

0-9688 

7-500 

0-9778 

6-126 

0-9597 

9-876 

0-9692 

7-376 

0-9783 

6-000 

0-9602 

9-760 

B.  Estimation  of  the  total  Amount  of  Carbonated  and  Caustic 
Alkali  in  crude  Soda  and  in  Potashes. 

The  "soda  ash"  of  commerce  is  »  crude  carbonate  of  soda^^ — the 
'*  potashes"  and  "  pearlash"  a  crude  carbonate  of  potash.  The  commercial 
vsUue  of  these  articles  depends  on  the  percentage  of  alkaline  carbonate 
(or  caustic  alkali)  that  they  contain,  which  is  very  variable. 

I  will  here  give  two  methods  of  alkalimetry,  based  upon  essentially 
different  principles,  viz.,  a  volumetric  method,  and  a  gravimetric  method. 
Both  yield  good  results ;  the  former,  however,  being  more  convenient  and  • 
expeditious,  is  by  fax  the  more  commonly  employed.  As  will  be  seen  in 
§  222,  both  methods  are  occasionally  combined,  in  cases  where  it  is  wished 
to  determine  separately  the  alkaline  carbonate  and  caustic  alkali. 


I.  Volumetric  Methods. 

Method  o/'Descroizilles  and  Gat-Lussac,  slightly  modified. 

§  219. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  the  converse  of  that  on  which  the  acidi- 
metric  method  described  §  215,  is  based,  i.e.,  if  we  know  the  quantity  of  an 
acid  of  known  strength,  required  to  saturate  an  unknown  quantity  of 
caustic  potassa  or  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  we  may  readily 
calculate  &om  this  the  amount  of  alkali  present. 

QQ2 
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The  process  requires  only  one  fluid  of  known  strength,  viz.,  a  standard 
sulphuric  acid. 

This  is  now  almost  universallj  made  of  that  exact  strength  that  50  c.  c. 
saturate  5  grm.  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  following  is  the  most  simple  way  of  preparing  it : — 

a.  Mix  about  60  grm.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  500  c.  c,  or 
120  grm.  with  1000  c.  c.  water,  and  let  the  mixture  cool. 

b.  Weigh  off  accurately  5  grm.  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda, 
transfer  to  a  flask,  dissolve  in  about  200  c.  c.  water,  and  color  the  solution 
blue  with  a  measured  quantity  (1  or  2  c.  c.)  of  violet  tincture  of  litmus 
(see  p.  587,  foot-note). 

N.B.  This  instruction  is  addressed  only  to  those  who  do  not  weigh 

on  delicate  balances.     Where   chemical   balances   are   used,   as    in 

chemical  laboratories,  it  answers  the  purpose  much  better  to  ignite 

gently  in  a  platinum  crucible  between  4*5  and  5  grm.  carbonate  ot 

soda,  allow  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  then  weigh  accurately. 

Transfer  the  carbonate  to  the  flask,  and  weigh  the  crucible ;   in  this 

manner  the  exact  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  flask  is  most 

accurately  ascertained.     An  experienced  chemist,  accustomed  to  the 

use  of  a  delicate  balance,  performs  this  process  with  greater  facility 

and  expedition  than  the  other ;  the  results  are  also  far  more  reliable, 

as  the  substance  is  weighed  in  a  covered  crucible.     If  several  portions 

are  to  be  weighed  one  after  another,  transfer  the  ignited  ssdt  while 

still  hot  to  a  test  tube  provided  with  stopper,  weigh,  shake  out  a 

suitable  quantity,  weigh  again,  <S:c.     The  alkali  to  be  examined  is 

afterwards  weighed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pure  carbonate  of 

soda. 

V.  Fill  a  50  c.  c.  burette  up  to  the  0  mark  with  the  cold  dilute  acid, 

and  allow  it  to  flow  into  the  solution  of  soda,  until  complete  saturation  is 

effected  (see  below).     This  experiment  should  be  made  twice.     If  the 

quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  not  exactly  5  grm.,  calculate  from 

the  results  obtained  how  much  acid  the  saturation  of  5  grm.  w^ould  have 

Required. 

d.  Dilute  the  acid  remaining  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
give  a  fluid,  of  which  exactly  50  c.  c.  are  required  to  saturate  5  grm.  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Suppose  it  has  taken  in  the  experiments  (c)  40  c.  c.  of 
the  acid  to  saturate  5  grm.  carbonate  of  soda,  10  volumes  of  water  must 
«  be  added  to  40  volumes  of  the  acid.  This  dilution  of  the  acid  is  eflfectcd 
best  in  the  manner  described  p.  585.  Test  the  dilute  acid  now  once  more 
as  above  described.  Keep  the  standard  acid  in  well- stoppered  bottles,  and 
shake  before  every  new  series  of  experiments  (p.  586).  This  standard  acid 
serves  for  the  examination  of  common  soda,  pearlash,  and  caustic  alkalies ; 
the  number  of  half  c.  c.  used  gives  directly  the  percentage  of  alkaline  car- 
bonate or  caustic  alkali  present,  provided  the  experiment  is  made  with  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  equivalent  to  5  grm.  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  following  table  sliows  the  equivalent  quantities : — 

5D  c.  c.  of  the  standard  acid  saturate  5*000  grm.  carbonate  of  soda. 
„  „  2*925    „      soda. 

„  „  G-519    „      carbonate  of  potassa. 

„  „  4*443    „      potassa. 

Accordingly  if  we  take  6*519  grm.  of  a  sample  of  pearlash,  the  number  of 
half  c.  c.  used  of  the  standard  acid  gives  directly  the  percentage  of  alkali, 
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expressed  as  carbonate  of  potassa ;  if  4*443  grm.  are  taken,  the  number 
of  half  c.  c.  used  of  the  standard  acid  gives  the  percentage  of  alkali,  ex- 
pressed as  anhydrous  caustic  potassa,  &c. 

In  the  examination  of  substances  poor  in  carbonated  or  caustic  alkalies, 
a  multiple  of  (twice,  three  times,  ten  times,  &c.)  the  quantities  given  above 
is  used,  the  number  of  half  c.  c.  required  of  the  standard  acid  being  afler- 
"wards  divided  by  the  corresponding  number. 

With  respect  to  the  process,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  following 
points : — 

1.  Determination  of  the  point  of  saturation. 

With  caustic  alkalies  it  is  easy  to  neutralize  exactly  ;  but  in  the  case  ot 
alkaline  carbonates,  the  liberated  carbonic  acid,  which  imparts  a  wine-red 
color  to  the  fluid,  causes  some  difficulty.  This  may  be  overcctfne  in  two 
different  ways. 

a.  When  you  have  added  to  the  cold,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  already 
previously  heated,  solution  of  soda  or  pearlash  contained  in  a  flask,  sufficient 
of  the  standard  acid  to  impart  a  wine-red  color  to  the  fluid,  heat  to  ebulli- 
tion, with  frequent  shaking :  in  proportion  as  the  carbonic  acid  escapes, 
the  fluid  will  change  from  red  to  blue.  If  some  more  standard  acid  is  now 
added  to  the  nearly  boiling  fluid,  the  vessel  being  occasionally  replaced  on 
the  lamp,  it  is  easy  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  saturation,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  of  beginning  supersaturation,  which  is  indicated  by  the  re*d  color 
of  the  fluid,  slightly  inclining  to  yellow. 

b.  The  point  of  saturation  may  be  attained,  also,  though  not  with  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy,  without  applying  heat.  A  rather  capacious  flask 
is  indispensable  in  this  experiment.  Afler  every  fresh  addition  of  standard 
acid,  the  fluid  is  carefully  and  vigorously  shaken.  The  addition  of  the 
standard  acid  may  be  continued  as  long  as  the  red  color  of  the  fluid  con- 
tinues to  show  a  tint  of  violet.  When  the  point  of  saturation  is  at  last 
approaching,  the  acid  is  added  more  cautiously,  two  drops  at  a  time ;  afler 
every  fresh  addition,  a  glass  rod  is  dipped  into  the  fluid,  and  one  or,  better, 
two  spots  made  with  it  on  a  slip  of  flne  blue  litmus  paper,  the  volume 
being  read  off  each  time,  and  the  number  marked  between  the  spots.  The 
operation  is  continued  in  this  way  until  the  spots  on  the  litmus  paper 
appear  positively  red.  The  paper  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  that  lowest 
number  is  taken  for  the  correct  one  where  the  spots  between  which  it  is 
marked  just  remain  red. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind^  as  a  ruhy  that  the  standard  add  must  be  tested  by 
the  same  method  which  it  is  intended  to  use  subsequently  in  the  actual  analysis. 
For  this  reason  a  standard  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  oxalic  acid,  as  prepared 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  215,  cannot  be  employed  for  the  direct,  and 
immediate  estimation  of  the  alkalies. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  pearlash  by  this  method,  the  follow- 
ing points  deserve  attention : — 

The  yarious  sorts  of  potash  of  commerce  contain,  besides  carbonate  of 
(and  caustic)  potassa, 

a.  Neutral  salts  (e.g.,  sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium). 

b.  Salts  with  alkaline  reaction  {e.g.,  silicate  of  potassa,  phosphate  of 
potassa). 

c.  Admixtures  insoluble  in  water,  more  especially  carbonate,  phosphate, 
and  silicate  of  lime. 
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The  salts  named  in  a  exercise  no  influence  upon  the  results,  but  not  bo 
those  named  in  h  and  c.  Those  in  c  may  be  removed  by  filtration  ;  but 
the  admixture  of  the  salts  named  in  h  constitutes  an  irremediable,  though 
slight  source  of  error : — ^that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  desired  to  confine  the  deter- 
mination to  the  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali.  But  as  regards  the  estima- 
*  tion  of  the  value  of  pearlash  for  many  purposes,  the  term  error  cannot  be 
applied ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  caustic  potassa,  by  boiling 
the  solution  with  lime,  the  alkali  combined  with  silicic  acid  and  with 
phosphoric  acid  is  converted,  like  the  carbonate,  into  the  caustic  state. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  finding  the  percentage  of  available  alkali, 
but  desire  also  to  know  whether  the  remainder  consists  simply  of  foreign 
salts,  or  whether  water  is  also  present,  the  determination  of  the  latter 
substance  (after  p.  600,  a)  must  precede  the  alkah' metric  examination.  The 
s.ime  remark  applies  also  to  soda. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  soda  by  this  method,  the  following 
points  deserve  attention  : — 

The  soda  of  commerce,  prepared  by  Leblanc's  method,  contains,  besides 
carbonate  of  soda,  always,  or  at  least  generally,  hydrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  silicate  and  aluininate  of  soda,  and  not  seldom 
also  sulphide  of  sodiiun,  hyposulphite  and  sulphite  of  soda.* 

The  three  last-named  substances  impede  the  process,  and  interfere  more 
or  less  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Their  presence  is  ascertained  in 
the  following  way  : — 

a.  Mix  witJi  sulphuric  acid ;  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  reveals 
the  presence  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  with  which  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  also 
invariably  associated. 

b.  Color  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  drop'  of  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  or  chromato  of  potassa,  and  add  some  of  the  soda  under  examina- 
tion, but  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid.  If  the  solution  retains  its 
color,  this  proves  the  absence  of  both  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  soda ; 
but  if  the  fluid  loses  its  color,  or  turns  green,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  oi 
these  salts  is  present. 

c.  Whether  the  reaction  described  in  b  proceeds  from  sulphite  or  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  is  ascertained  by  supersaturating  a  clear  solution  of  the 
sample  under  examination  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  solution,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  sulphur 
(emitting  at  the  same  time  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid),  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ^  however,  the 
solution  may,  besides  the  hyposulphite,  also  contain  sulphite  of  soda.  With 
respect  to  the  detection  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  presence  of  hyposulphite, 
comp.  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  p.  154. 

The  defects  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  three  compounds  in  question 
may  be  remedied  in  a  measure,  by  igniting  the  weighed  sample  of  ^e  soda 
widi  chlorate  of  potassa,  before  proceeding  to  saturate  it.  This  operation 
converts  the  sulphide  of  sodium,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  sulphite  of  soda 
into  sulphate  of  soda.  But  if  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  present,  the  process 
serves  to  introduce  another  source  of  error,  as  that  salt,  upon  its  conversion 
into  sulphate  of  soda,  decomposes  an  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
expels  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter  [Na  O,  8,0,,  +  40  (from  the  chlorate 
of  potassa)  +  Na  O,  CO,  =  2  (Na  O,  SO  J  +  CO  J. 

The  presence  of  silicate  of  soda  and  of  aluminate  of  soda  may  be  gener- 

*  Traoes  of  cyanide  of  sodium  are  also  occasiooallj  found. 
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ally  recognised  by  the  separation  of  a  precipitate  as  soon  as  the  solution  is 
saturated  with  acid.  If  you  intend  the  result  to  express  the  quantity  of 
carbonated  and  caustic  alkali  only,  the  presence  of  these  two  bodies  becomes 
a  slight  source  of  error,  but  if  you  wish  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  soda 
for  many  purposes,  no  error  will  be  caused.     Comp.  2. 

§  220. 
Method  of  Fr.  Mohr. 

Instead  of  estimating  the  alkalies  in  the  direct  way  by  means  of  an  acid 
of  known  strength,  we  may  estimate  them  also,  as  proposed  first  by 
Fr.  Mohr,*  by  supersaturating  with  standard  acid,  expelling  the  carbonic 
acid  by  boiling,  and  finally  determining  by  solution  of  soda  the  excess  of 
standard  acid  added. 

This  process  gives  very  good  results,  and  is  therefore  particularly  suited 
for  scientific  investigations.  It  requires  the  standard  fluids  mentioned  in 
§  215,  viz.,  a  normal  acid  and  normal  solution  of  soda.  Each  of  these 
fluids  is  filled  into  a  Muhr's  burette. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — 

Dissolve  the  alkali  in  water,  and  color  the  solution  slightly  blue  with  a 
measured  quantity  of  tincture  of  litmus ;  nm  in  now  as  much  of  the  normal 
acid  as  will  suflSce  to  impart  a  violet  tint  to  the  fluid ;  then  boil,  add  more 
acid,  until  the  color  is  distinctly  yellowish  red,  then  a  further  quantity,  to 
the  next  c.  c.  line.  The  alkali  is  now  decidedly  supersaturated ;  remove 
the  last  traces  of  carbonic  acid,  by  boiling,  shaking,  blowing  into  the  flask, 
and  finally  sucking  out  the  air. 

Now  add  standard  solution  of  soda,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  color  just 
appears  light  blue.  If  the  alkaline  fluid  is  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and 
only  slightly  colored  with  litmus,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  determining  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  reaction  is  completed ;  whereas,  if  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  this  point  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy,  •  as  the  blue  tint 
just  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  solution  of  soda  for  some  time  continues 
to  change  again  .to  violet. 

If  the  standard  solution  of  soda  and  the  normal  acid  are  of  corresponding 
strength,  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  soda  solution  is  simply  deducted 
from  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  acid.  The  remainder  expresses  the 
quantity  of  acid  neutralized  by  the  alkali  in  the  examined  sample.  If  the 
two  standard  fluids  are  not  of  corresponding  strength,  the  excess  of  acid 
added,  and  subsequently  neutralized  by  the  soda'  solution,  is  calculated 
from  the  known  proportion  the  one  bears  to  the  other. 

If  t'jj^  eq.  number  (H  =  1)  of  grammes,  have  been  weighed  of  the  alkalies 
to  be  valued,  of  soda  accordingly,  5*3  grm.,  of  pearlash  6*9 1  grm.,  the 
number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  normal  acid  expresses  directly  the  percentage  of 
carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the  examined 
sample;  since  100  c.  c.  of  the  normal  acid,  containing  ^  eq.  gnn.  acid  will 
just  suffice  to  neutralize  ^  eq.  grm.  pure  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of 
potassa.^  If  any  other  quantities  of  the  alkalies  have  heea  weighed  ofi^,  a 
simple  calculation  will  give  the  result  in  the  desired  form- 
To  make  this  simple  calculation  quite  clear  for  all  possible  cases,  I  select 
one  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  proceeding  upon,  the  supposition  that 
the  soda  solution  is  not  of  corresponding  strength  with  the  normal  acid,  but 

*  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  q.  Phana.  86,  129.  t  Of  100  per  cent 
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tliat  2*2  c.  c.  of  the  soda  solution  neutralize  1  c.  c.  of  the  acid ;    and  that 
instead  Qf  ^^  eq.  grm.,  3"71  grm.  of  pearlash  have  been  weighed  off. 

The  quantity  of  acid  added  was  48  c.  c. ;  the  excess  required  4*3  o.  c. 
of  soda  solution  for  neutralization.     The  proportion 

2-2  :  l::4-3  :  x;  a?=l-95 

shows  tliat  the  excess  of  acid  was  1"95  c.  c. ;  48  -  1*95  =  46*05  c.  c.  of  the 
acid  have  accordingly  been  consumed  by  the  pearlash.     The  proportion 

3-71  :  4605::  6-91  {^  eq.  KO,  CO.)  :  x;  a;  =  8577 

shows  that  the  examined  pearlash  contains  85*77  per  cent,  of  the  pure 
carbonate. 

With  regard  to  certain  variations  from  the  ordinary  course  which  are 
occasionally  convenient,  comp.  p.  590. 

II.  Gravimetric  Method  of  Fresenius  and  Will.* 

§  221. 

In  this  method  the  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate  contained  in  a  sample 
of  commercial  alkali  is  calculated  from  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  disen- 
gaged from  it.  Its  application  demands  therefore  that  all  the  available 
alkali  be  present  in  the  form  of  a  neutral  carbonate,  and  that  the  substance 
contain  no  other  carbonate  besides  this.  If  the  sample  under  examination 
fails  to  satisfy  these  conditions,  they  must  be  brought  about  in  the  proper 
manner. 

The  determination  of  die  carbonic  acid  is  effected  in  the  way  described 
p.  297,  aa  (you  may  of  course  adopt  some  other  method,  for  instance, 
that  given  p.  300,  e).  The  flasks  of  the  apparatus,  illustrated  in  fig.  69, 
should  not  be  too  small:  A  should  hold  from  2  to  2^,  B  from  1  to 
2  oxmces  of  water.  Though  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  always  advisable 
that  a  water-estimation  should  precede  the  determination  of  the  carbonic 
acid. 

1.  Examination  of  Pearlash, 

a.  Determination  of  the  Water. 

Weigh  8  to  10  grm.  of  the  substance  in  a  covered  iron  or  platinum  dish, 
remove  the  cover,  heat  gently  for  a  long  time,  till  the  whole  of  the  water  is 
expelled  (till  aqueous  vapor  ceases  to  condense  on  a  piece  of  window 
glass  held  over  the  specimen),  cover  the  dish,  allow  to  cool  under  the 
desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  water 
that  has  escaped.  If  you  have  weighed  off  exactly  10  grm.  the  deci- 
grammes of  water  lost  expresses  at  once  the  percentage  of  water  in  the 
sample. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Carbonic  Acid. 

Weigh  off  6*283  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  residue  of  a,  and  determine  the 
carbonic  acid  contained  therein,  as  directed  p.  297,  aa.  Divide  by  2  the 
number  of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged :  the  result  expresses 
the  percentage  of  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the  examined  sample. 
Suppose  6*283  grm.  of  pearlash  have  given  1*80  grm.  carbonic  acid  (indi- 
cated by  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  apparatus),  the  examined  sample  con- 
tains 1-f ^  =  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potassa.     If  you  prefer  weighing 

*  Comp.  the  pamphlet  mentioned  in  the  foot-note,  p.  593,  where  the  method  will  be 
found  described  in  detail. 
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off  an  indefinite  quantity  of  pearlash,  you  have  to  calculate  subsequently 
from  the  results  obtained  how  much  carbonic  acid  6'283  grm.  of  pearla:^ 
would  have  given. 

If  the  pearlash  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  however,  is  only  very 
rarely  the  case,  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  concentrate  the  filtrate  by  evapora- 
tion, and  then  proceed  in  the  manner  just  now  directed.  In  presence 
of  sulphide  of  potas&ium  and  caustic  potassa,  proceed  as  with  soda  under 
the  same  circumstances  (see  2). 

2.  Examination  of  Soda, 

The  general  method  is  the  same  as  in  I ;  4*817  grm.  of  the  anhydrous 
residue  are  weighed  off  instead  of  6*283  grm.  The  number  of  centi- 
grammes of  carbonic  acid  disengaged  is  divided  by  2,  and  the  quotient 
expresses  the  percentage  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  sample. 

If  a  soda  contains  sulphide  of  sodium,  sulphite,  or  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
or  chloride  of  sodium  in  considerable  quantity,  the  injurious  influence 
of  such  bodies  is  counteracted  as  described,  p.  298. 

If  the  soda  under  examination  contains  caustic  soda,  which  may  be 
detected  by  the  alkaline  reaction  manifested  by  the  solution  of  the  sample 
afler  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  in  excess,  '  the  water- estimation 
remains  as  before,  but  the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  requires  the 
previous  conversion  of  the  hydrate  of  soda  into  carbonate.  Proceed  as 
follows : — 

Weigh  off  4*817  grm.  of  the  residue  of  the  water-estimation  and  tritu- 
rate in  a  mortar  with  3  or  4  parts  of  pure  quartz  sand,  and  about  ^  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  powder ;  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  small  iron  dish, 
and  rinse  the  mortar  with  sand.  Moisten  the  mass  in  the  dish  with  as 
much  water  aa  it  can  absorb;  let  it  stand  a  short  time,  and  then  heat 
gently  until  the  water  is  completely  expelled.  The  residue  now  no  longer 
contains  the  least  trace  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  K  the.  soda  imder 
examination  contains  sulphide  of  sodium  besides  caustic  soda,  the  mass  in 
the  dish  is  moistened  with  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  instead  of  water,  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  to  neutral  car- 
bonate ;  otherwise  sulphide  of  ammonium  would  be  formed,  and  part  of 
the  sulphide  of  sodium  converted  into  carbonate  of  soda. 

When  the  mass  is  cold,  transfer  it  from  the  dish  to  the  flask  A  (which 
may  be  readily  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  spatula) ;  rinse  the  dish  with  a 
little  water.  Conduct  the  rest  of  the  process  in  the  usual  way.  The 
addition  of  sand  is  intended  to  prevent  the  caking  of  the  mass,  and  the 
spirting  which  would  otherwise  attend  the  expulsion  of  the  water,  unless 
the  greatest  caution  were  used  in  the  process  of  heating ;  moreover,  the 
perfect  removal  of  the  dried  mass  from  the  dish  would  be  rather  difficult 
but  for  the  sand. 

The  latter  operation  (viz.,  the  transfer  of  the  mass  from  the  dish  to  the 
flask)  may  be  still  more  facilitated  by  coating^he  inside  of  the  dish  with 
fine  sand  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  mixture ;  this  is  effected  by 
moistening  the  inside  of  the  dish  with  water,  throwing  sand  into  it,  and 
shaking  out  the  superfluous  quantity. 

§  222. 

There  now  still  remain  two  questions  to  be  considered,  which  are  of 
importance  for  the  estimation  of  Uie  commercial  value  of  potash  and  soda. 
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The  first  concerns  tlie  separate  determination  of  the  caustic  alkali,  which 
the  sample  under  examination  may  contain  besides  the  carbonate;  the 
second,  the  determination  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  presence  of  carbonate 
of  potassa. 

C.    Determination  of  the  Gaubtic  Alkali  which  coHHERaAL  Alkali 

MAY   CONTAIN   BESIDE   THE   CARBONATE. 

Many  kinds  of  potashes  and  crude  soda,  more  especially  the  latter, 
contain,  besides  alkaline  carbonate,  also  caustic  alkali ;  and  the  chemist  is 
often  called  upon  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  latter ;  as  it  is,  for 
instance,  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  soap-boiler  how  much 
of  the  soda  is  supplied  to  him  already  in  the  caustic  state.  This  may  be 
effected  most  simply  by  combining  the  method  described  in  §  219  or  in 
§  220  with  the  one  given  in  §  221,  i.e.y  determining  by  one  of  the  former 
the  total  amount  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali  expressed  in  per-cents  of 
carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  estimating  by  the  latter — 
of  course  without  previous  treatment  with  carbonate  of  ammonia — ^the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  also  of  alkaline  carbonate.  The 
difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  processes  indicates  the  quantity  of 
alkaline  carbonate  corresponding  to  the  caustic  alkali  present.  To  calculate 
the  carbonate  of  soda  into  anhydrous  caustic  soda,  it  is  multiplied  by 
0*5849  ;  to  calculate  it  into  hydrate  of  soda,  it  is  multiplied  by  0*7547 ;  to 
calculate  the  carbonate  of  potassa  into  anhydrous  caustic  potassa,  it  is 
multiplied  by  0*6817  ;  to  calculate  it  into  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  is  multi- 
pHed  by  0-8119. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  object  may  also  be  attained  solely  by 
the  method  given  in  §  221,. by  determining  in  one  weighed  sample  the 
carbonic  acid  at  once,  in  another  after  treatment  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

The  same  object  may  also  be  attained  in  a  purely  volumetric  way,  by 
the  aid  of  the  principle,  which  we  have  already  made  use  of  for  testing  the 
commercial  carbonate  of  soda  for  the  caustic  alkali. 

Weigh  off  -^jg  eq.  grm.  substance ;  of  potashes  accordingly,  20*73  grra., 
of  soda  15*9  grm. ;  dissolve  in  water,  in  a  flask  holding  300  c.  c,  fill  up  to 
the  mark,  shake,  allow  the  fluid  to  deposit  out  of  contact  of  air,  and  take 
out  two  portions  of  100  c.  c.  each.  Determine  in  the  one  portion  the 
total  quantity  of  the  carbonated  and  caustic  alkali,  as  directed  §  220 ;  the 
number  of  c.  c.  of  normal  acid  used  expresses  the  amount  of  caustic 
alkali  +  alkaline  carbonate,  in  per-cents  of  the  latter.  Transfer  the 
other  portion  to  a  measuring  flask  holding  300  c.  c,  add  100  c.  c.  of  water, 
then  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  add 
water  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit  out  of  contact  of  air,* 
measure  off  100  c.  c.  of  the  supernatant  clear  fluid — ^which  now  contains 
cystic  baryta  in  corresponding  quantity  to  the  caustic  alkali  present  in  the 
sample — add  some  tincture  of  litmus,  then  normal  hydrochloric  acid  to  acid 
reaction.  Neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  by  normal  solution  of  soda,  and 
you  will  find  the  c.  c.  of  normal  acid  that  have  been  required  by  the 
caustic  baryta.  Multiply  this  by  3  (as  only  J  of  the  second  portion  has 
been  employed  in  tlie  experiment) ;    the  result  gives  the  percentage  of 

*  Filtering  through  a  dry  filter  causes  the  caustic  alkali  to  come  out  rather  too 
low,  as  the  paper  retains  caustic  baryta  (A.  MUller,  Joom.  f.  prakt,  Chain.  83,  334 ; 
Zeitachrift  f.  analyt.  Ghem.  1,  84). 
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caustic  alkali,  expressed  as  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa.  Deduct  this 
number  from  the  percentage  obtained  in  the  first  experiment ;  the  differ- 
ence gives  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  present  as  such. 
To  calculate  the  caustic  alkali  into  the  anhydrous  or  hydrated  state,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  multiply  by  the  nimibers  given  in  the  first  method. 

D.  Estimation  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  presence  of  Carbonate  of 
Potassa. 

• 

Soda  being  much  cheaper  than  potash,  is  occasionally  used  to  adulterate 
the  latter.  The  common  alkalimetric  methods  not  only  fail  to  detect  this 
adulteration,  but  they  give  the  admixed  soda  as  carbonate  of  potassa. 
Many  processes*  have  been  proposed  for  estimating  in  a  simple  way  the 
soda  contained  in  potash,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

The  following  tolerably  expeditious  process,  however,  gives  accurate 
results : — Dissolve  6*25  grm.  of  the  gently  ignited  pearlash  in  water,  filter 
the  solution  into  a  quarter-litre  fiask,  add  acetic  acid  in  slight  excess,  apply 
a  gentle  heat  until  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  then  add  to  the  fiuid, 
while  still  hot,  acetate  gf  lead,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphate  of  lead  just  ceases ;  sdlow  the  mixture  to  cool,  add 
water  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  dry  filter, 
and  transfer  200  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to' 5  grm.  of  pearlash,  to 
a  ^-litre  fiask.  Add  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  up  to  the  mark,  and 
shake.  If  the  acetate  of  lead  has  been  carefully  added,  the  fiuid  will  now 
smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  no  longer  contain  lead;  in  the 
contrary  case,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  must  be  conducted  into  it. 
After  the  sulphide  of  lead  has  subsided,  filter  through  a  dry  filter.  Eva- 
porate 50  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate  (corresponding  to  1  grm.  of  pearlash)  with 
addition  of  10  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid,  of  1*10  sp.  gr.,  in  a  weighed  pla- 
tinum dish,  to  dr3mess,  then  cover  the  dish,  heat,  and  weigh  ;  the  weight 
found  expresses  the  total  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of 
sodium  given  by  1  grm.  of  the  pearlash.  Estimate  the  potassa  and  soda 
now  severally  in  the  indirect  way,  by  determining  the  chlorine  volumetri- 
cally  (§  141,  I.,  b).     For  the  calculation  of  the  results,  see  §  200. 

3.  Estimation  of  Alkaline  Earths  bt  the  Alkalimetric  Method. 

§223. 

Alkaline  earths,  in  the  caustic  state  or  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  may 
also  be  estimated  by  means  of  a  standard  acid.  Standard  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  magnesia ;  standard  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid  for  that  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime.  To  prepare  1  litre  of 
normal  nitric  acid  you  require  a  pure  dilute  nitric  acid  of  about  1*04  sp.  gr. 
and  al^o  a  normal  soda  solution  (or  at  least  a  soda  solution  whose  relation 
to  normal  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  oxalic  acid  is  exactly  known). 

Fill  a  Mohr's  burette  with  the  nitric  acid,  measure  off  20  c.  c. ;  color 
slightly  red  with  tincture  of  litmus  and  add  normal  solution  of  soda  from 
a  second  burette  till  just  blue.  Repeat  the  experiment.  Suppose  20  c;  c. 
of  the  acid  have  required  24  c.  c.  of  normal  soda  solution,  add  to  every 
20  volumes  of  the  acid  4  volumes  of  water.     For  the  proper  way  of 

*  Comp.  Haodworterbuch  der  Chemie,  2  Aufl.  I.  448. 
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effecting  the  dilution,  see  p.  587  (Preparation  of  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid). 
Ailer  diluting,  measure  off  20  c.  c,  and  neutralize  with  the  normal  soluticm 
of  soda,,  of  which  it  must  now  take  exactly  20  c.  c. 

It  will  be  well  just  to  verify  the  normal  nitric  acid  in  the  manner 
directed,  p.  587,  hh. 

The  only  advantage  possessed  by  normal  nitric  over  normal  hydrochloric 
acid  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  iluid  containing  free  nitric  acid  is  leas  likely 
to  lose  acid  on  boiling  than  a  fluid  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
However,  if  the  operation  be  conducted  as  it  should  be,  t.e.,  if  the  excess 
of  acid  is  only  very  small,  when  the  fluid  is  heated  to  boiling,  then  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  employed  without  fear  of  loss. 

If  the  alkaline  earth  to  be  estimated  is  in  the  caustic  state,  weigh  off  a 
definite  quantity,  add  water,  then,  from  a  burette  normal  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid,  until  solution  is  effected,  and  the  fluid,  colored  with  litmus, 
appears  red ;  now  add  soda  solution  until  the  color  just  changes  to  blue ; 
deduct  the  soda  solution  added  from  the  acid,  and  calculate  by  the 
proportion 

1000  (c.  c.)  :  the  nimiber  of  c.  c.  of  acid  used 

•  ■ 

76'5  (eq.  baryta),  51*75  (eq.  strontia),  28  (eq.  lime)  or  20  (eq.  magnesia) 
:  X  (grm.  of  baryta,  strontia,  Ume,  or  magnesia). 

,  Should  there  be  a  failure  the  first  time  in  determining  the  exTact  point 
at  which  the  fiuids  turn  blue,  add  another  c.  c.  of  the  acid,  and  then  again 
solution  of  soda  until  blue. 

In  the  case  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  heat  a  weighed  quantity 
of  the  sample,  in  a  flask,  with  water ;  then  add,  from  the  burette  small 
portions  of  normal  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  When  solution  is  effected 
and  the  acid  is  consequently  in  excess,  add  tincture  of  litmus,  then  normal 
soda  solution,  till  only  a  small  excess  of  acid  remains,  say  ^  or  1  c.  c. 
Heat  to  boiling,  shake  the  liquid,  and  continue  boiling  for  some  minutes, 
to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  completely  from  the  fluid  and  flask  ;  finally  add 
soda  until  just  blue.  1000  c.  c.  of  the  normal  acid  correspond  to  98*5 
grm.  carbonate  of  baryta,  73*75  grm.  carbonate  of  strontia,  60  grm:  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  42  grm.  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

By  weighing  off  the  ^  or  ^  Q(\.  (H  =  1)  grm.  of  the  caustic  or  car- 
bonated alkaline  earths,  the  necessity  of  a  calculation  of  the  results  is 
altogether  dispensed  with  ;  in  the  former  case,  the  number  of  c.  c,  in  the 
latter  that  of  half  c.  c.  used  of  the  normal  acid,  express^  the  percentage 
required. 

4.  Analysis  of  Black  Ash. 

§  224. 

The  analysis  of  "  black  ash  "  (the  fused  product  obtained  in  Leblakc^s 
process),  is  not  a  very  easy  task,  on  account  of  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  substance,  especially  as  the  analysis  would  not  give  one  much  idea  ot 
the  nature  of  the  product,  if  it  only  yielded  the  quantities  of  the  con- 
stituents, without  regard  to  the  solubilities  of  the  several  bodies.  For 
the  analysis  to  be  of  importance  to  soda  manufacturers,  it  must  show  what 
constituents  pass  into  solution  on  proper  extraction  of  the  ash  with  water, 
and  what  remain  behind. 
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I.  The  Examination  is  to  he  confined  to  the  Bodies  which  pass  into 
Solution. 

Pulverize  finely,  transfer  53  (1  eq.)  grm.  to  a  flask  holding  1000  c.  c, 
fill  up  to  the  neck  with  water  of  45 — 50°*,  close  well,  and  shake  violently 
and  repeatedly.  Ailer  some  hours,  when  the  fluid  has. cooled  to  the  mean 
temperature,  fill  up  to  the  mark  with  cold  water,  close,  shake,  and  allow  to 
settle. 

In  the  solution  are  generally  contained  carbonate  of  soda,  hydrate  of 
soda,  sulphide  of  sodium,  sulphite  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
sodium,  silicate  of  soda  and  aluminate  of  soda. 

It  is  frequently  considered  suflicient  to  determine,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
sum  of  the  soda  compounds  which  neutralize  acid  (these  are  expressed  in 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda)  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sum  of  the  sulphur  compounds  which  convert  iodine  into  hydriodic  acid. 

In  such  case  the  following  experiments  will  sufl&ce : — 

a.  50  c.  c.  of  the  clear  lie  (corresponding  to  2*65  grm.  substance)  are 
taken  out  with  a  pipette  and  subjected  to  the  alkalimetric  test  (§  220). 

Now  2*65  =  ^^  eq.  carbonate  of  soda,  hence  by  doubling  the  c.  c.  acid 
used,  you  obtain  the  soda  which  has  neutralized  the  acid  expressed  in  per- 
cents  of  carbomite  of  soda. 

b.  50  c.  c;  are  transferred  to  a  flask,  diluted  with  about  200  c.  c. 
water,  and  acetic  acid  cautiously  added  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  fluid 
has  very  nearly  lost  its  power  of  coloring  turmeric  paper  brown.  The 
fluid  now  contains  acetate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Add  thin  starch  paste 
and  then  standard  iodine  solution  (p.  326,  3)  till  just  blue.  The  iodine 
used  represents  the  combined  deoxidizing  effect  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium 
and  the  sulphite  of  soda. 

If  the  analyst  desires  to  inform  himself  of  the  nature  of  the  compounds 
which  neutralize  the  acid  and  which  decolorize  the  iodine  solution,  the 
following  additional  determinations  must  be  made  : — 

c.  100  c.  c.  are  transferred  to  a  J  litre  flask,  and  mixed  with  chloride  of 
barium  solution,  as  long  as  a  precipitiite  forms ;  the  flask  is  filled  up  to  the 
mark  with  water,  and  closed.  After  allowing  to  settle,  draw  off  250 
c.  c.  of  the  clear  fluid,  corresponding  to  2*65  grm.  substance,  and  subject 
to  the  alkalimetric  test  (§  220).  The  c.  c.  of  normal  acid  used,  multiplied 
by  2,  give  the  quantity  of  caustic  soda  present,  expressed  in  per-cents  ot 
carbonate  of  soda.  This  number  multiplied  by  *7547  gives  the  percentage 
of  hydrate  of  soda. 

d.  100  c.  c.  are  mixed  in  a  ^-litre  flask  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
to  which  solution  of  potash  has  been  added  to  re-solution  of  the  precipitate 
first  formed.  The  zinc  solution  is  added  till  a  tolerably  strong  precipitate 
has  formed,  and  consequently  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  is  precipitated.  Now  fill  with  water  up  to  the  mark,  close,  shake, 
allow  to  settle,  draw  of  250  c.  c.  of  the  clear  fluid  (corresponding  to  2*65 
grm.  substance),  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  add  starch  paste,  and  then  standard 
iodine  solution  till  blue.  From  the  iodine  used  you  can  calculate  the 
amount  oi  sulphite  of  soda  (1  eq.  iodine  =  127  corresponds  to  1  eq.  Na  O, 
S  O^  =  63)  and  firom  the  difference  between  the  iodine  used  here  and  in  b, 
you  may  find  the  amount  of  sulphide  of  sodium  (I  eq.  iodine  =  127  cor- 
responds to  1  eq.  Na  S  =  39).'|' 

*  The  lixiviation  is  usually  couducted  at  this  temperature  in  the  soda-works, 
i*  Hyposulphite  of  soda  in  presence  of  sulphide  of  sodium  in  crude  lies  may  be 
determined  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
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e.  Evaporate  100  c  c.  with  addition  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash  to  diyneas, 
heat  just  to  fusion,  to  convert  sulphide  of  sodium  and  sulphite  of  soda  into 
sulphate,  dissolve  the  fused  mass  in  water,  filter  into  a  200  c.  c  flask  or 
cylinder,  and  determine  in  100  c.  c^ (corresponding  to  2*65  grm.  substance) 
the  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  sodium  as  directed  §  141,  6,  a,  and  in  the 
olJier  100  c.  c.  the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  §  132.  From  the  amount 
obtained  of  the  latter,  deduct  the  quantity  which  corresponds  to  the  sulphur 
of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  and  of  the  sulphite  of  soda. 

/.  Acidify  100  c.  c.  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
separate  the  silicic  acid  as  directed  §  140,  U.,  a,  and  in  the  filtrate  deter- 
mine the  alumina  after  §  105,  a. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  results  combine  the  silicic  acid  and  the 
alumina  with  soda  to  Na  O,  Si  O,  and  Na  O,  Al,  O,  respectively,  reckon 
the  soda  of  these  compoimds  and  also  of  the  hydrate  of  soda  and  the  sul- 
phide of  sodium  into  the  equivalent  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
deduct  their  sum  firom  the  percentage  obtained  in  a ;  the  remainder  is  die 
carbonate  of  soda  actually  present. 

If  it  is  desired  simply  to  determine  the  sulphide  of  sodium  in  soda  lies, 
the  following  expeditious  process  given  by  LestellS*  may  be  used  : — Mix 
the  lie  to  be  tested  with  ammonia,  heat  to  boiling,  and  add  standard  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  silver,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  whole  of  die  sulphur  is 
just  precipitated.  When  the  point  approaches,  filter  o£P  a  portion,  test  it 
and  proceed  thus,  till  on  further  addition  of  silver  solution,  only  a  slight 
turbidity  is  produced.  If  the  silver  solution  contains  2*768  grm.  piire 
silver,  or  4*3575  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  litre,  each  c.  c.  corresponds 
to  1  mgrm.  sulphide  of  sodium. 

II.  The  Examination  is  to  include  also  the  Residue  insoluble  in  Water. 

Digest  26*5  grm.  of  the  finely  powdered  substance  with  water  in  the 
manner  described  in  I.,  in  a  fiask  holding  about  300  c.  c.  After  several 
hours*  digestion  pour  off  the  clear  and  now  cold  lie  through  a  plaited  filter 
into  a  ^ -litre  fiask,  and  wash  the  residue  with  small  quantities  of  cold 
water,  leaving  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  fiask,  and  hastening  the  opera- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  washings  commence  to  render  the  lie  turbid,  leave 
off  washing,  fill  the  fiask  containing  the  filtrate  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  and 
preserve  the  fluid  till  you  have  leisure  to  examine  it  according  to  I.  Now 
spread  the  filter  without  delay  on  a  glass  plate,  and  with  a  jet  from  the 
wash-bottle  transfer  the  residue  on  the  filter  through  the  funnel  to 
the  fiask  containing  the  rest  of  the  residue,  which  is  then  to  form  part  of 
the  apparatus,  fig.  168. 

a  is  the  flask  just  mentioned,  5  is  a  funnel  tube  with  a  litde  mercury  in 
the  bend,  the  funnel  being  joined  on  with  India-rubber  can  be  removed ; 
the  flask  c  and  the  U-tubes  d  and  e  contain  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  copper  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  altogether  not  less  dian 
500  c.  c. ;  /  contains  pumice  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  g  chloride 
of  calcium ;  A  is  a  weighed  Geissler's  potash  bulbs  (see  p.  477) ;  t  is  a 
weighed  tube  containing  soda-lime,  and  at  the  top  of  the  exit  limb  chloride 
of  calcium  (p.  477) ;  ib  is  an  un weighed  guard  tube  containing  soda-lime. 
When  the  apparatus  is  arranged,  fill  the  funnel  of  b  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  by  sucking  at  I  cause  it  to  enter  a.  A  lively  evolution 
of  gas  immediately  commences,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  absorbed  in 
C  and  d,  the  fluid  in  e  usually  remaining  imprecipitated  \  f  and  g  retain 

*  Z^t9chri£t  f,  anal.  Chem.  2,  91, 
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the  aqneouB  vapor,  and  h  and  i  take  up  the  carbonic  acid.     Add  more 
hjidrocliloric  auid  as  before,  till  at  last  the  decomposition  of  the  residue  is 


complete.  Heat  the  iron  plate,  on  which  a  and  c  stand,  till  the  fluids  boil 
genlJy,  place  d  and  e  in  a  vessel  with  hot  water,  replnce  tbe  funnel  on  6  by 
a  soda-lime  tube,  connect  I  with  an  aspirator,  and  draw  about  6  litres  ol 
air  through  the  apparatue. 

When  cool,  weigh  A  and  i,  and  you  will  then  learn  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic  acid  present.  Collect  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  copper  on  a  plaited 
filter,  throw  the  filter  and  precipitate,  without  any  washing,  into  a  flask, 
oxidize  with  hydrochloric  acid  Oiiid  chlorate  of  potash  (p.  339,  /?),  make 
the  fluid  up  to  I  litre,  mix,  and  determine, in  lOU  c.  c.  (corresponding  to 
2-65  grm.  substance)  the  sulphuric  acid  equivalent  to  the  sulphur  in  the 
residue  as  directed  §  132. 

There  still  remains  to  examine  the  solution  contained  in  the  decompou- 
tion  flask.  Filter  it  through  a  weighed  filter  into  a  litre  flask,  wash  the 
residue,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  weight  represents  the  quantity  of 
sand  and  carbon,  ignite,  and  you  will  find  the  Band;  the  difference  is  tbe 
carbon. 

Make  the  solution  up  to  I  litre,  and  mix. 

a.  200  c.  c,  corresponding  to  d-3  grin,  substance,  are  evaporated  with 
addition  of  some  nitric  acid  in  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  the  silicic 
acid  is  separated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  the  sesquioxide  Jsf  iron 
and  alumina  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  (§  161,  4).  When  they  are 
weighed,  fuse  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  treat  with  water,  and  in  the  solu- 
tion determine  the  iron  volumetricaily  ;  the  alumina  is  found  by  difference. 
In  the  filtrate  from  the  ammonia  precipitate  determine  the  lime,  and,  if 
present,  the  magTiesia ;  also  the  soda,  which  is  always  present  in  the 
residue  in  small  quantity,  according  to  §  209,  4  (p.  561). 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  results  combine  the  iron  with  sulphur  to 
Fe  S,  the  rest  of  the  sulphur  with  calcium,  the  carbonic  acid  wi^  lime. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  lime  1  eq.  is  to  be  combined  with  every  3  eq. 
sulphide  of  calcium  to  basic  sulphide  of  calcium  3  Ca  S,  Ca  0  ;  if  a  small 
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quantity  of  lime  still  remains,  it  may  be  put  down  unconibined,  likeirise 
silicic  acid,  alumina,  and  soda,  as  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  what  form 
these  bodies  are  contained  in  the  residue. 

As  an  example  of  the  arrangement  of  the  results  I  will  adduce  an  analysis 
executed  according  to  the  method  described.* 


CoQBtituenta  of  the  lie 


NaO,  CO,  . 
Na  0,  HO  . 
NaO,  SiO, 
NaO,  AL  O, 

NaS  .  . 
Na  O,  SO,  . 
NaOl     .     , 


Constituenti  .of  the  residue  ^ 


31  '982 
6104 
1-019 
1080 
0-133 
0-216 
0-288 


40-726 


40-822 


fSCaS,  CaO    .     .     . 

CaO,  CO, 10-234 

CaO 0*516 

FeS 0-916 

Si'O, 0-877 

A1,0, 0-671 

NaO 0-641 

CHrbon 3*528 

LSand 1-417 


59-026 
99-848 


5.  Chlorimetrt. 

§225. 

The  "  chloride  of  lime,"  or  "  bleaching  powder'*  of  commerce,  contains 
hypochlorite  of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  hydrate  of  lime.  The 
two  latter  ingredients  are  for  the  most  part  combined  with  one  another  to 
basic  chloride  of  calcium.  In  freshly  prepared  and  perfectly  normal 
chloride  of  lime,  the  quantities  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  and  chloride  of 
calcium  present  stand  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  their  equivalents. 
When  such  chloride  of  lime  is  brought  into  contact  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  it  contains  is  liberated  in  the  elementary 
form,  in  accordance  with  the  following  equation  : — 

Ca  O,  01  O  +  Ca  01  +  2  (H  O,  S  O,)  =  2  ( Ca  O,  S  O.)  +  2  II  O  +  2  01. 

On  keeping  chloride  of  lime,  however,  the  proportion  between  hypochlorite 
of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  gradually  changes — the  former  decreases,  the 
latter  increases.  Hence  from  this  cause  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  original 
difference,  the  commercial  article  is  not  of  uniform  quality,  and  on  treat- 
ment wjth  acid  gives  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  chlorine. 

Now,  as  the  value  of  this  article,  which  is  extensively"  manufactured  and 
sold,  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  chlorine  set  free  on  treatment 
with  acid,  it  was  very  natural  that  chemists  should  endeavor  to  devise 
some  simple  method  of  determining  the  available  amount  of  chlorine  in  any 
given  sample  of  bleaching  powder.  The  various  methods  proposed  with 
the  view  of  effecting  this  object  have  collectively  received  the  name  of 
Ohlorimetry. 

The  number  of  chlorimetrical  methods  that  have  been  proposed  is  so 
great,  that  I  cannot  give  all  of  them,  but  must  confine  myself  to  a  deacrip- 

• 
*  The  sample  of  black  ash  wa«  from  the  works  of  F.  Werrotte  k  Co.,  Haspe. 
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tion  of  those  whicH  are  distdnguished  either  for  the  facility  of  the  process 
or  for  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  or  which  deserve  mention  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  commonly  employed.  In  the  description  of  the 
soTeral  methods,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  respective  advan- 
tages and  defects. 

Preparatiok  op  the  Solution  of  CnLORroE  op  Lime. 

The  solution  is  prepared  alike  for  all  methods,  and  this  is  done  best  in 
the  following  maimer : — 

Weigh  off  10  grm.,  triturate  finely  with  a  little  water,  add  gradually 
more  water,  pour  the  liquid  into  a  litre  fiask,  triturate  the  residue  again 
with  water,  and  rinse  the  contents  of  the  mortar  carefully  into  the  fiask  ; 
fill  the  latter  to  the  mark,  shake  the  milky  fiuid,  and  examine  it  at  once  in 
that  state,  i.e,,  without  allowing  it  to  deposit;  and  every  time,  before 
measuring  off  a  fresh  portion,  shake  again.  The  results  obtained  with  this 
turbid  solution  are  much  more  constant  and  correct  than  when,  as  is 
usually  recommended,  the  fiuid  is  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  experiment 
is  made  with  the  supernatant  clear  portion  alone.  The  truth  of  this  may 
readily  be  proved  by  making  two  separate  experiments,  one  with  the 
decanted  clear  fiuid,  and  the  other  with  the  residuary  turbid  mixture. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  an  experiment  made  in  my  own  laboratory,  the 
decanted  dear  fiuid  gave  22 '6  of  chlorine,  the  residuary  mixture  25*0,  the 
imifonnly  mixed  turbid  solution  24-5. 

1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  so  prepared  corresponds  to 
0*01  grm.  chloride  of  lime. 

A.  Method  of  Gay-JjUSSAC  (slightly  modified). 

§226. 

Gat-Lussac*s  method  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  contact 
of  chlorine  with  arsenious  acid,  in  presence  of  water,  give  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  arsenic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid : — 

AsO,  +  2a  +  2HO  =  AsO,  +  2HCL 

One  eq.  arsenious  acid  =  99,  requires  accordingly  2  eq.  chlorine  =  70-92, 
for  its  conversion  into  arsenic  acid ;  or,  in  other  terms,  100  parts  by 
weight  of  chlorine  oxidize  139*6  parts  of  arsenious  acid.  Consequently, 
the  amount  of  a  solution  of  chlorine  required  to  convert  a  definite  quantity 
of  arsenious  acid  into  arsenic  acid,  indicates  at  once  the  amount  of  chlorine 
present  in  that  solution.  The  arsenious  acid  is  best  used  in  solution  ;  this 
is  prepared  of  definite  strength  as  foUows : — 

a.  Preparation  of  the  Solution  of  Arsenious  Add, 

Dissolve  13*96  grm.  pure  arsenious  acid  in  solution  of  pptassa  or  soda, 
in  a  litre  fiask,  dilute  the  solution,  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  strongly  acid 
reaction,  then  fill  up  with  water  to  the  mark,  and  shake ;  10  c.  c.  of  the  solu- 
tion contain  0*1396  of  arsenious  acid,  corresponding  to  0*1  grm.  chlorine. 

b.  The  actual  Analysis. 

Measure  off  with  the  pipette  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid, 
transfer  to  a  beaker,  and  dilute  vnth  water ;    add  hydrochloric  acid  to 
II.  R  R 
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strongly  acid  reaction ;  color  the  fluid  blue  with  a  drop  of  solution  of 
sulphate  of  indigo,  and  add  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  made  according 
to  the  directions  of  §  225,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the 
blue  color  has  nearly  disappeared.  Add  now  another  drop  of  solution  of 
indigo,  and  then  again  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  until  the  fluid  suddenly 
akogether  loses  its  color,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  very  small  drop  of  solu- 
tion of  indigo  is  not  colored  again. 

The  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  used  contained  0*1  grm.  of 
chlorine.  Suppose  40  c.  c.  have  been  used :  as  every  c.  c.  corresponds 
to  0*01  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  percentage  by  weight  of  available 
chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  lime  is  found  by  the  following  proportion : — 

0-40  :  010  :  :  100  :  x;  x  =  25; 

or,  by  dividing  1000  by  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime. 

This  method,  indeed,  gives  satisfactory  results ;  but  it  requires  some 
practice  to  hit  the  exact  point  when  the  arsenious  acid  is  fully  converted 
into  arsenic  acid ;  moreover,  the  process  is  liable  to  be  vitiated  by  the 
disengagement  of  a  little  chlorine.  The  latter  defect  becomes  more  serious 
if,  as  commonly  happens,  a  more  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
is  used.    (See  Expt.  No.  99.) 

B.  Penot's  Method.* 

§  227. 

This  metihod  also  is  based  upon  the  conversion  of  arsenious  acid  into 
arsenic  acid;  but  the  conversion  is  effected  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
Iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  paper  is  employed  to  ascertain  the  exact 
point  when  the  reaction  is  completed. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  and  Starch  Paper. 

The  following  method  is  preferable  to  the  original  one  given  by  Penot  : — 
Stir  3  grm.  of  potato  starch  in  250  c.  c.  of  cold  water,  boil  with  stirring, 
add  a  solution  of  1  grm.  iodide  of  potassium  and  1  grm.  crystallized  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  dilute  to  500  c.  c.    Moisten  strips  of  fine  white  unsized 
paper  with  this  fluid,  and  dry.     Keep  in  a  closed  bottle. 

h.  Preparation  of  the  Solution  of  Arsenious  Acid, 

Dissolve  4'436  grm.  of  pture  arsenious  acid  and  13  grm.  pure  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  600—700  c.  c.  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  let  the 
solution  cool,  and  then  dilute  to  1  litre.  Each  c.  c.  of  this  solution  contains 
0*004436  grm.  arsenious  acid  which  corresponds  to  1  c.  c.  chlorine  gas 
of  0°  and  760  mm.  atmospheric  pre88ure.f 

As  arsenite  of  soda  in  alkaline  solution  is  liable,  when  exposed  to  access 

*  Balletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Indostrielle  de  Mulhouse,  1852,  No.  118.— DiDgWa 
Polytech.  Journal,  127,  134. 

i*  Penot  gives  the  quantity  of  anenious  acid  as  4*44 ;  but  I  have  corrected  this 
number  to  4*436,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  now  received  equivalente  of  the  aabstanoes 
and  specific  gravity  of  chlorine  gas — after  the  followinj;  proportion  : — 
70*92  (2  eq^.  chlorine) :  99  <I  eq.  As  O,)  : :  8*17763  (weight  of  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas) :  x; 
a; =4*436,  tje,  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  which  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas  converta  into 
arsenic  acid. 

ITiis  solution  is  arranged  to  suit  the  foreign  method  of  designating  the  strength  of 
chloride  of  lime — viz.,  in  chlorimetrical  degrees  (each  degree  represents  1  litre  chlorine 
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of  air,  to  be  gradually  converted  into  arseniate  of  soda,  Penot's  solution 
should  be  kept  in  small  bottles  with  glass  stoppers,  filled  to  the  top, 
and  a  fresh  bottle  used  for  every  new  series  of  experiments.  According 
to  Fr.  MoHR*  the  solution  keeps  unchanged,  if  the  arsenious  acid  and  the 
carbonate  of  soda  are  both  absolutely  free  from  oxidizable  matters  (sul- 
phide of  arsenic,  sulphide  of  sodium,  sulphite  of  soda). 

c.  The  Process* 

Measure  off,  with  a  pipette,  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  225 ;  transfer  to  a  beaker,  and 
from  a  50  c.  c.  burette,  add,  slowly,  and  at  last  drop  by  drop,  the  solution 
of  arsenious  add,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture 
produces  no  longer  a  blue-colored  spot  on  the  iodized  paper ;  it  is  very 
easy  to  hit  the  point  exactly,  as  the  gradually  increasing  faintness  of  the 
blue  spots  made* on  the  paper  by  the  fluid  dropped  on  it,  indicates  the  ap- 
proaching termination  of  tiie  reaction,  and  warns  the  operator  to  conflne 
the  ifurther  addition  of  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  to  a  single  drop  at  a 
time.  The  nimiber  of  ^  c.  c.  used  indicates  directly  the  number  of  chlori- 
Inetrical  degrees  (see  note),  as  the  following  calculation  shows :  suppose 
you  have  used  40  c.  c.  of  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  then  the  quanti^  of 
chloride  of  lime  usdd  in  the  experiment  contains  40  c.  c.  of  chlorine  gas. 
Now,  the  50  c.  c.  of  solution  employed  correspond  to  0*5  grm.  of  chloride 
of  lime ;  therefore  0'5  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime  contain  40  c.  c.  chlorine  gas, 
liherefore  1000  grm.  contain  80000  c.  c.  =  80  litres.  This  method  gives 
very  constant  and  accurate  results,  and  appears  to  be  particularly  well 
suited  for  use  in  manu&cturing  establishments  where  there  is  no  objection,  on 
the  score  of  danger,  to  the  employment  of  arsenious  acid.    (Expt.  No.  99.) 

Fr.  MoHsf  has  suggested  a  modification*  of  the  foregoing  process.  He 
measures  off  a  definite  quantity  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  runs  in 
excess  of  a  standard  solution  of  arsenite  of  sodaf  from  a  burette,  t.«.,  until 
a  drop  ceases  to  produce  a  blue  spot  on  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch 
paper ;  he  then  adds  starch  paste,  and  finally  determines  the  amount  of 
arsenite  added  in  excess  with  standard  iodine  solution.  This  method  gives 
indeed  good  results,  but  will  decidedly  not  supersede  the  more  simple  and 
equally  accurate  method  of  Penot. 

C.  Otto's  Method. 

§228. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows : — 

Two  eq.  protosulphate  of  iron,  when  brought  into  contact  with  chlorine, 
in  presence  of  water  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  give  1  eq.  sesquisulphate  of 
iron,  and  1  eq.  H  CI,  the  process  consuming  1  eq.  chlorine. 

gns  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressare  in  a  kilogramme  of  the  aubetanoe).  This  method 
was  proposed  by  Gay-Luasac.  The  dmees  may  readily  be  converted  into  per-cenis, 
and  vice  vend,  thus : — A  sample  of  chloride  of  lime  of  90^  contains  90  x  3*17763  = 
285*986  grm.  chlorine  in  1000  grm.  or  28*59  in  100;  and  a  sample  containing 
84*2  per  cent,  chlorine,  is  of  107*6",  for  100  grm.  of  the  substance  contain  84*2  grm. 
chlorine  .*.  1000  ffrm.  of  the  snbstance  contain  842  grm.  chlorinei  but  842  grm. 
chlorine B|r-f^7FT  utres=:  107*6  litres  .*.  1000  grm.  of  the  substance  contain  107*6 
litres  chlorine. 

*  His  Lehrbnch  der  Titrirmethode,  2  Aufl.  S.  290.  f  Ibid.  1  Anfl.  I.  822. 

X  Prepared  by  dissolving  4*96  grm.  pure  arsenious  acid  and  20 — 25  grm.  cryst.  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  water  with  genue  boiling,  and  then  diluting  the  solution  to  1  litre. 

bb2 
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2  (Fe  O,  S  0,)  +  SO,  +  H  0  +  Cl  =  Fe,  0„  3  S  0,  +  H  CI. 

2  eq.  crystallized  protogulphate  of  iron : — 

2  (Fe  O,  S  0„  H  0  +  6  aq.)  =  278 

correspond  to  35*46  of  chlorine,  or,  in  other  terms,  0*7839  grm.  crystallized 
protosiilphate  of  iron  correspond  to  0*1  K^rm*  chlorine. 

The  protosulphate  of  iron  required  for  these  experiments  is  best  pre- 
pared as  follows : — 

Take  iron  nails,  free  from  mst,  and  dissolve  in  dilate  sulphuric  acid^ 
applying  heat  in  the  last  stage  of  the  operation ;  filter  the  solution,  sdH 
hot,  into  about  twice  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine.  The  precipitate  con- 
sists of 

FeO,  S0,  +  H0  +  6aq. 

Collect  upon  a  filter,  wash  with  spirit  of  wine,  spread  upon  a  sheet  of 
blotting  paper,  and  dry  in  the  air.     When  the  mass  smells  no  longer  of 
spirit  of  wine,  transfer  to  a  bottle  and  keep  this  well  corked.     Instead  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  (p.  90) 
may  be  used     O'l  grm.  of  chlorine  oxidizes  1*1055  grm.  of  this  double 
sulphate. 

The  Process. 

Dissolve  3*1356  grm.  (4  x  0*7839  grm.)  of  the  precipitated  protosul- 
phate of  iron^  or  4*422  grm.  (4  x  1*1055  grm.)  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  and  ammonia,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
in  water,  to  200  c  c. ;  take  out,  with  a  pipette,  50  c.  c,  corresponding  to 
0*7839  grm.  protosulphate  of  iron,  or  1*1055  grm.  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  and  unmonia,  dilute  with  150 — 200  c.  c.  water,  add  a  sufficiency  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  run  in  fix)m  a  50  c.  c.  burette  the  fireahly 
shaken  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according  to  §  225,  until  the 
protoxide  of  iron  is  completely  converted  into  sesquioxide.  To  know  the 
exact  point  when  the  oxidation  is  completed,  place  a  number  of  drops  of  a 
solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  on  a  plate,  and,  when  the  operation 
is  drawing  to  an  end,  apply  some  of  the  mixture  with  a  stirring  rod  to  one 
of  the  drops  on  the  plate,  and  observe  whether  it  produces  a  blue  precipi- 
tate ;  repeat  the  experiment  after  every  fresh  addition  of  two  drops  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  When  the  mixture  no  longer  produces  a  blue 
precipitate  in  the  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  on  the  plate,  read 
off  the  number  of  volumes  used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  As 
the  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  used  contained  0*1  grm.  of 
chlorine,  the  calculation  is  made  exactly  as  in  §  226. 

This  method  also  gives  very  satis&ctory  results,  provided  always  that 
the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  perfecUy  dry  and  firee  fix>m  sesqui- 
oxide. 

Modifications  of  the  preceding  Method. 

1,  Instead  of  the  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  a  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  iron,  prepared  by  dissolving  pianoforte  wire  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (according  to  p.  187,  aa),  may  be  used  with  the  best  resultsL  If 
0*6316  of  pure  metallic  iron,  t.e.,  0*6335  of  fine  pianoforte  wire,  (which 
may  be  assmned  to  contain  99*7  per  cent,  of  iron)  are  dissolved  to  200  c.  c, 
the  solution  so  prepared  contains  exactly  the  same  amoimt  of  iron  as 
the  solution  of  protosulphate  above  mentioned — that  is  to  say,  50  c.  c,  of 
it  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  chlorine.     But  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  weigh  off 
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a  definite  quantity  of  iron  wire,  the  following  course  may  be  pursued  in 
preference :  weigh  off,  accurately,  about  0'15  gnn.,  dissolve,  dilute  the 
solution  to  about  200  c.  c,  oxidize  the  iron  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  225,  and  calculate  the 
chlorine  by  the  proportion 

56  :  35*46  :  :  the  quantity  of  iron  used  :  x; 
the  X  found  corresponds  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  amount  used  of 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.     This  calculation  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  application  of  the  following  formida,  in  which  the  carbon  in  the 
pianoforte  wire  is  taken  into  account : — 

Multiply  the  weight  of  the  pianoforte  wire  by  6313,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime : 
the  result  expresses  the  percentage  of  chlorine  by  weight. 

This  method  gives  very  good  results.  I  have  described  it  here  prin- 
cipally because  it  dispenses  altogether  with  the  use  of  standard  fluids.  It 
is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  occasional  examinations  of  samples 
of  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  by  way  of  control     (See  Expt.  No.  99.) 

2.  Instead  of  directly  oxidizing  the  protoxide  or  protochloride  of  iron 
by  the  chloride  of  lime,  you  may  also  proceed  as  follows : — ^Weigh  off, 
accurately,  about  0'3  grm.  pianoforte  wire,  dissolve  to  protochloride,  and 
dilute  the  strongly  acid  solution,  to  200  or  300  c.  c. ;  add  slowly,  from  a 
burette,  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  §  225,  stir  the  fluid  during  the  addition  of  the  chloride  of  lime, 
and  lastly  determine,  by  means  of  bichromate  of  potash  (p.  192),  the  quantity 
of  iron  which  still  remains  unoxidized.  (If  permanganate  be  used  instead  of 
the  bichromate  the  remarks  on  p.  191  must  be  borne  in  mind.)  By  this 
means  the  quantity  of  iron  which  has  been  oxidized  by  the  chloride  of  lime 
is  ascertained,  and  from  this  you  may  calculate,  by  the  formula  given  above, 
the  percentage  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  sample.   The  results  are  accurate. 

D.  Bunsen's  Method. 

Pour  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  §  225  (containing  0*1  chloride  of  lime),  into  a  beaker,  and 
add  about  6  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  prepared  according 
to  p.  323,  b  (containing  0*6  KI) ;  dilute  the  mixture  with  about  100  c.  c. 
water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  liberated  iodine  as 
directed  §  146,  1.  As  1  eq.  iodine  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chlorine,  the  cal- 
culation is  easy.  This  method  gives  excellent  results.  (Compare  Expt. 
No.  99.) 

Instead  of  determining  the  separated  iodine  according  to  §  146,  1,  you 
may  also  of  course  proceed  as  directed  §  146,  2  or  §  146,  3. 

There  are  other  excellent  chlorimetrical  methods.  For  instance,  a 
standard  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  may  be  employed  instead  of 
a  standard  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  (E.  Davy*).  The  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  is  mixed  with  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the 
mixture  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  unoxidized  remainder 
of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  determined  with  chromate  of  potassa. 
The  reaction  is  complete  when  a  drop  taken  out  and  mixed  with  dilute 
sesquichloride  of  iron  on  a  porcelain  plate,  is  no  longer  colored  blue  or 
green.  The  determination  of  the  excess  of  ferrocyanide  may  be  made 
more  conveniently  with  permanganate,  f 

*  PhO.  Mag.  (4)  zzi.  214«  t  Zeltaohrift  f.  aoidyt.  Chem.  S,  98. 
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Again,  the  chloride  of  lime  may  be  mixed  with  excess  of  solution  of 
protochloride  of  iron,  and  the  sesquichloride  formed  may  be  determined 
after  p.  197,  by  means  of  protochloride  of  tin.  Each  eq.  Fe^  CI,  corre- 
sponds to  1  eq.  CI  (2  Fe  CI  +  CI  =  Fe,  CI,).  The  solution  of  iron 
employed  must  of  course  be  free  from  sesquichloride,  or,  if  it  contains  any, 
its  quantity  must  be  determined  (comp.  p.  345,  fi). 

I  cannot  recommend  C.  Noixn£R*s  gravimetric  method  of  valuing 
chloride  of  lime,*  which  is  based  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
as  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method,  in  a  series  of 
experiments  in  my  own  laboratory,  differed  considerably  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  hyposidphite  of  soda  used,  and  were  altc^thcF 
unsatisfactory.  Knop's  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  this  method  f  were  con- 
sequently well  founded. 

6.  EZAMINATIOK  OF  BLACK  OxiOS  OF  MaHGAMESH, 

§229. 

The  native  black  oxide  of  manganese  (as  also  the  r^enerated  artificial 
product)  is  a  mixture  of  binoxide  of  manganese  with  lower  oxides  of  that 
metal,  and' with  sesquioxide  of  iron,  clay,  &c. ;  it  also  invariably  contains 
moisture,  and  frequently  chemically  combined  water.  Now,  as  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  article  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  binoxide 
(or,  more  correctly  expressed,  of  available  oxygen)  which  it  contains,  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  manu&cturer  and  merchant  to 
ascertain  this.  By  '' available  oxygen"  we  understand  the  excess  of 
oxygen  contained  in  a  manganese,  over  the  1  eq.  combined  with  the  metal 
to  protoxide ;  upon  treating  the  ore  with  hydrochloric  acid,  an  amount  of 
chlorine  is  obtained  equivalent  to  this  excess  of  oxygen.  This  available 
oxygen  is  always  expressed  in  the  form  of  binoxide  of  manganese.  1  eq. 
corresponds  to  1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese,  since  MnO,  =  MnO  +  O. 

Some  years  ago  De  Yry'I  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion of  drying  the  sample  to  be  analyzed ;  whether  the  sample  is  to  be 
subjected  to  this  operation,  and  in  what  manner  such  an  operation  is  to  be 
carried  out.  Having  since  bestowed  much  time  and  attention  upon  this 
subject,|[  1  can  recommend  the  following  process  as  best  suited  for  prepar- 
ing samples  for  analysis. 

I.  Dbyino  the  Sample. 

All  analyses  of  manganese  proceed  of  course  upon  &e  suppoffltion  that 
the  sample  operated  upon  is  -a,  &ir  average  specimen  of  the  ore.  A  portion 
of  a  tolerably  finely  powdered  average  sample  is  generally  sent  for  analysis 
to  the  chemist ;  in  tiie  case  of  new  lodes,  however,  a  number  of  samples, 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  mine,  are  also  occasionally  sent.  If,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  average  composition  of  the  ore  is  to  be  ascertained,  and 
not  simply  that  of  the  several  samples,  the  following  course  must  be 
resorted  to:  crush  the  several  samples  of  the  ore  in  an  iron  mortar 
to  coarse  powder,  and  pass  the  whole  of  this  through  a  rather  coarse  deve. 
Mix  uniformly,  then  remove  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  coarse 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  95,  113.  f  Pham.  Gentnlbl,  1855,  656. 

t  Annal.  d.  Ckem.  a.  Pharm.  61,  249.  J|  Diagler's  Folyt.  Joaro.  135,  2J7. 
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powder  witH  a  apoon,  reduce  it  to  powder  in  a  steel  mortar,  paasing  the 
whole  of  this  tJirough  a  fine  sieve.  Mix  the  powder  obtained  by  this 
second  process  of  pulverization  most  intimately ;  take  about  8 — 10  grm. 
of  it,  and  triturate  this,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate  mortar,  to 
an  impalpable  powder.  Average  samples  are  generally  already  sufficiently 
fine  to  require  only  the  last  operation. 

As  regards  the  temperature  at  which  the  powder  is  to  be  dried,  if  you 
desire  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  moisture  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
water  of  hydration,  the  temperature  adopted  must  be  120°  (this  is  the 
result  of  my  own  experiments,  see  Expt.  No.  100).  In  this  case  it  is  best  to 
use  the  drying  disk,  described  p.  48  (fig.  39)  ;  the  finely  powdered  sub- 
stance is  placed  in  one  of  the  pans,  and  exposed  to  the  temperature  indi- 
cated, for  an  hour  and  a  half.  But,  as  there  appears  to  be  at  present  an 
almost  universal  understanding  in  the  manganese  trade,  to  limit  ihe  drying 
temperature  to  100°,  the  fine  powder  is  exposed,  in  a  shallow  copper 
or  brass  pan,  for  6  hours,  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  in  a  water- 
bath  (p.  42,  ^.  29).  Li  laboratories  where  it  is  often  necessary  to  dry  a 
number  of  samples  at  the  same  time,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  use  copper 
vessels,  of  the  form  of  rather  fiat  square  boxes,  with  4,  6, 12  or  more,  little 
drying  cases  fixed  into  the  side,  separate  firom  each  other,  so  as  to  be  sur- 
rounded on  an  sides,  except  the  firont,  by  boiling  water  or  steam. 

When  the  samples  have  been  dried  according  to  these  instructions,  they 
are  introduced,  still  hot,  into  glass  tubes  12 — 14  cm.  long,  and  8 — 10  mm. 
wide,  sealed  at  one  end ;  these  tubes  are  then  corked  and  allowed  to  cool. 

In  laboratories  where  whole  series  of  analyses  of  different  ores  are  of 
firequent  occurrence,  it  is  advisable  to  number  the  drying  pans  and  glass 
tubes,  and  to  transfer  the  samples  always  firom  the  pan  to  the  tube  of  the 
corresponding  number. 

n.  Determination  of  the  Binoxide  of  Manganese. 

§  230. 

Of  the  many  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  valuation  of  man- 
ganese ores,  I  select  three  as  the  most  expeditious  and  accurate.  The  first 
is  more  particularly  adapted  for  technical  purposes. 

A.  Fresenius  arid  Will's  Method.* 

The  principle  upon  which  this  method  is  based  has  been  applied  already 
by  Bebthieb  and  Thomson. 

The  following  remarks  wiU  serve  to  explain  it : — 

a.  If  oxalic  acid  (or  an  oxalate)  is  brought  into  contact  with  binoxide 
of  manganese,  in  presence  of  water  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  proto- 
sulphate  of  manganese  is  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  while  the 
oxygen,  which  we  may  assume  to  exist  in  the  binoxide  of  manganese  in 
combination  with  the  protoxide,  combines  with  the  elements  of  the  oxalic 
acid,  and  thus  converts  the  latter  into  carbonic  acid. 

MnO,  + S0,  + C,0,  =  Mn  O,  S  0,  + 2  C  O,. 

Each  equivalent  of  available  oxygen  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  each 
1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese  =  43-5,  gives  2  eq.  carbonic  acid  =  44. 

b.  If  this  process  is  performed  in  a  weighed  apparatus  firom  which 
nothing  except  the  evolved  carbonic  acid  can  escape,  and  which,  at  the 

*  Comp.  the  pamphlet  mentionedt  p.  593,  foot-note. 
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same  time,  permits  the  complete  expulsion  of  that  acid,  the  diminution  of 
weight  will  at  once  show  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  escaped, 
and  consequently,  b;  a  very  simple  calculation,  the  quantity  of  binoxide 
contained  in  the  analysed  manganese  ore.  As  44  parte  bj  weight  of  car- 
bonic acid  correspond  to  43'5  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  the  carbonic  acid 
found  need  simply  be  multiplied  by  43*5,  and  the  product  divided  by  44, 
or  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  multiplied  by 
43-6 


44 


=  0-9887, 

to  find  the  correeponding  amount  of  binoxide  of  manganese. 

c.  But  even  th'B  calculation  may  be  avoided  by  simply  using  in  the 
operation,  the  exact  weight  of  ore  which,  if  the  latter  consisted  of  pure 
binoxide,  would  give  100  parte  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  number  of  parts  evolved  of  carbonic  acid  expresses,  in  that  case, 
directly  the  namber  of  parts  of  binoxide  contained  in  100  parts  of  the 
analysed  ore.  It  results  from  b  that  98-87  ia  the  munber  reqniied.  Sup- 
pose the  experiment  is  made  with  0-9887  gnn.  of  the  ore,  the  number  of 
centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  process  expresses  directly  the 
percentage  of  binoxide  contained  in  the  analysed  manganese  ore.  Now, 
as  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  0-9887  grm.  of  manganese 
would  be  rather  amall  for  accurate  weighing,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a 
multiple  of  this  weight,  and  to  divide  afterwards  the  number  of  centi* 
grammea  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  this  multiple  weight  by  the  same 
number  by  which  the  unit  has  been  multiplied.  The  multiple  which 
auawera  the  purpose  best  for  superior  ores  is  the  triple,  =  2*966  ;  for 
inferior  ores,  I  recommend  the  quadruple,  =  8'955,  or  the  quintuple, 
=  4-9435. 

The  analytical  process  is  performed  in  the 
apparatus  Ulustrated  in  fig.  169,  and  which 
has  been  described  already,  p.  397. 

The  flaak  A  should  hold,  up  to  the  neck, 
about  120  c.  c. ;  B  about  100  c.  c  The 
latter  ia  half  filled  witb  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
tube  a  is  closed  at  b  with  a  little  wax  ball, 
or  a  very  amall  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing, 
with  a  ^ort  piece  of  glass  rod  inserted  in 
the  other  end. 

Place  2966,  or  3-955,  or  4-9435  grm.— 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore — in  a 
watch-glass,  and  tare  Uie  latter  most  accu- 
rately on  a  delicate  balance ;  then  remove 
I  the  weights  from  the  watch-glass,  and  re- 
place them  by  manganese  from  the  tube. 
Fig.  18S.  very  cautiously,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle 

tap  with  the  finger,  until  the  equihbrium  ia 
exactly  restored.  Transfer  the  weighed  sample,  with  the  aid  of  a  card,  to 
the  flaak  A,  add  5 — 6  grm.  neutral  oxalate  of  soda,  or  about  7'5  gnn. 
neutral  oxalate  of  potBssa,  in  powder,  and  as  much  water  as  will  fill  the  fladc 
to  about  one-third.  Insert  the  cork  int«  A,  and  tare  the  apparatua 
on  a  strong  but  delicate  balance,  by  means  of  ahot,  and  lastly  tinfoil,  not 
placed  directly  on  the  scale,  but  in  au  approtaiate  vesael.  The  tare  is  kept 
under  a  glass  bell.    Try  whether  the  apparatus  closes  air-tight  (see  p.  297). 
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Then  make  some  sulphuric  acid  flow  from  B  into  A^  by  applying  suction  to 
d^  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  com- 
mences immediately  in  a  steady  and  uniform  manner.  When  it  begins  to 
slacken,  cause  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  into  A,  and  repeat 
this  until  the  manganese  ore  is  completely  decomposed,  which,  if  the 
sample  has  been  very  finely  pidverized,  requires  at  the  most  about  five 
minutes.  The  complete  decomposition  of  the  analysed  ore  is  indicated,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  cessation  of  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid',  and 
its  non-renewal  upon  the  influx  of  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  into  A ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  total  disappearance  of  every  trace  of  black 
powder  from  the  bottom  of -4.* 

Now  cause  some  more  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  from  B  into  A,  to  heat  the 
fluid  in  the  latter,  and  expel  the  last  traces  of  carbonic  acid  therein  dis- 
solved ;  remove  tie  wax  stopper,  or  India-rubber  tube,  from  ft,  and  apply 
gentle  suction  to  d  imtil  the  air  drawn  out  tastes  no  longer  of  carbonic 
acid.  Let  the  apparatus  cool  completely  in  the  air,  then  place  it  on  the 
balance,  with  the  tare  on  the  other  scale,  and  restore  equilibrium.  The 
number  of  centigramme  weights  added,  divided  by  3,  4,  or  5,  according  to 
the  multiple  of  0*9887  grm.  used,  expresses  the  percentage  of  binoxide 
contained  in  the  analysed  ore. 

In  experiments  made  with  definite  quantities  of  the  ore,  weighing  in  an 
open  watch-glass  cannot  well  be  avoided,  and  the  dried  manganese  is  thus 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  a  reabsorption  of  water  from  the  air,  which  of 
course  tends  to  interfere,  to  however  so  trifling  an  extent,  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  results.  In  very  precise  experiments,  therefore,  the  best 
way  is  to  analyse  an  indeterminate  quantity  of  the  ore,  and  to  calculate  the 
percentage  as  shown  above.  For  this  purpose,  one  of  the  little  corked 
tubes,  filled  with  the  dry  pulverized  ore,  is  accurately  weighed,  and  about 
3  to  5  grm.  (according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore)  are  transferred  to 
the  flask  A,  By  now  reweighing  the  tube,  the  exact  quantity  of  ore 
in  the  flask  is  ascertained.  To  &cilitate  this  operation,  it  is  advisable  to 
scratch  on  the  tube,  with  a  file,  marks  indicating,  approximately,  the 
various  quantities  which  may  be  required  for  the  analysis,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  ore. 

With  proper  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  a  good 
balance  and  correct  weights,  this  method  gives  most  accurate  and  corre- 
sponding results,  diflering  in  two  analyses  of  the  same  ore  barely  to  the 
extent  of  0*2  per  cent. 

If  the  results  of  two  assays  differ  by  more  than  0*2  per  cent,  a  third 
experiment  should  be  made.  In  laboratories  where  analyses  of  manganese 
ores  are  matters  of  frequent  occurrence  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use 
an  aspirator  for  sucking  out  the  carbonic  acid.  In  the  case  of  very  moist 
air,  the  error  which  proceeds  from  the  &ct  that  the  water  in  the  air  drawn 
through  the  apparatus  is  retained,  and  which  is  usually  quite  inconsider- 
able, may  now  be  increased  to  an  important  extent.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, connect  the  end  of  the  tube  h  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
during  the  suction. 

Some  ores  of  manganese  contain  carh&ncUes  of  the  alkaline  earths,  which 
of  course  necessitates  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  process.  To  ascertain 
whether  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  present,  boil  a  sample  of  the 

*  If  the  manganese  ore  has  been  pulverized  in  an  iron  mortar,  a  few  black  spots 
(particles  of  iron  from  the  mortar)  Ynil  often  remain  perceptible. 
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pulverized  ore  with  water,  and  add  nitric  acid.  If  any  e£fenreacence  takes 
place,  the  process  is  modified  as  follows  (Rohk*)  : — 

Aiter  the  weighed  portion  of  ore  has  been  introduced  into  the  flask  A^ 
treat  it  with  water,  so  that  the  flask  may  be  about  \  full,  add  a  few  drops 
of  djlute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part,  by  weight,  sulphuric  acid,  to  5  parts 
water)  and  warm  with  agitation,  preferably  in  a  water  bath.  After  some 
time  dip  a  rod  in  and  test  whether  the  fluid  possesses  a  strongly  acid 
reaction.  If  it  does  not,  add  more  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  whole 
of  the  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  continued  heating  of  the  acidified 
fluid,  completely  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  with  soda  solution  free  from 
carbonic  acid,  £dlow  to  cool,  add  the  usual  quantity  of  oxalate  of  soda,  and 
proceed  as  above. 

If  you  have  no  soda  solution  free  from  carbonic  acid  at  hand,  you  may 
place  the  oxalate  of  soda  or  oxalic  acid  (about  3  grm.)  in  a  small  tube,  and 
suspend  this  in  the  flask  A  by  means  of  a  thread  fastened  by  the  cork. 
When  the  apparatus  is  tared  and  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  it  is 
air-tight  release  the  thread,  and  proceed  as  above. 

Instead  of  determining  the  carbonic  acid  frt)m  the  decrease  of  weight  of 
the  apparatus,  you  may  also  estimate  it  after  p.  300,  e,  as  Kolbe  recom- 
mends. In  the  decomposition  flask  place  the  ore  and  some  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  through  the  funnel  tube,  if  neces- 
sary also  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  ore  contains  alkaline  earthy  carbo- 
nates, their  carbonic  acid  may  be  determined  in  a  convenient  manner  by 
this  process,  before  the  oxidation  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  commenced.  Observe 
KOTE,  p.  802. 

B.  Bui(Sen's  Method. 

Reduce  the  ore  to  the  very  finest  powder,  weigh  off*  about  0*4  grm., 
introduce  this  into  the  small  flask  d,  illustrated  in  fig.  67,  p.  260,  and  pour 
pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  over  it ;  conduct  the  process  exactly  as  in 
tlie  analysis  of  chromates.  Boil  until  the  ore  is  completely  dissolved  and 
all  the  chlorine  expelled,  which  is  effected  in  a  few  minutes.  Each  eq. 
iodine  separated  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chlorine  evolved,  and  accordingly  to 
1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese. 

In  skilful  hands,  this  method  gives  very  accurate  results.  For  the  solution 
of  the  ore  and  the  absorption  of  the  liberated  chlorine  by  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  I  recommend  the  apparatus  described  p.  315  (fig.  74),  and 
for  the  estimation  of  the  separated  iodine,  the  method  §  146,  3. 

C.  Estimation  of  the  Binoxide  of  Manganese  hy  means  of  Iron, 

Dissolve,  in  a  small  long-necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting  position, 
about  1  grm.  pianoforte  wire,  accurately  weighed,  in  moderately  con- 
centrated pure  hydrochloric  acid ;  weigh  off*  about  0*6  grm.  of  the  sample 
of  manganese  ore,  in  a  littie  tube,  drop  this  into  the  flask,  with  its  contents, 
and  heat  cautiously,  imtil  the  ore  is  dissolved.  1  eq.  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese converts  2  eq.  of  dissolved  iron  from  the  state  of  proto-  to  that  of 
sesquichloride.  When  complete  solution  has  taken  place,  dilute  the 
contents  of  tiie  flask  with  water,  allow  to  cool,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  and 
determine  tiie  iron  still  remaining  in  tiie  state  of  protochloride  with  chro- 
mate  of  potash  (p.  192).  Deduct  this  from  the  weight  of  the  wire 
employed  in  the  process ;    the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  iron 

*  ZeitBchrifb  f.  analyt.  Cbem.  1,  48. 
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which  haa  been  converted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese  from  proto- 
chloride  to  aesquichloride.*  This  difference  multiplied  by  *^  or  0*7768, 
gives  the  amount  of  binoxide  in  the  analysed  ore.  This  method  also,  if 
careifully  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  If  you  determine  the 
excess  of  protochloride  of  iron  with  permanganate,  do  not  forget  the 
remarks  on  page  191. 

The  main  reason  why  this  method  is  less  suitable  for  industrial  use 
than  the  fmst  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  analyst  must  work  with  much 
smaller  quantities  of  substance.  Hence  to  obtain  results  equally  accurate 
with  those  yielded  by  A,  &r  greater  nicety  in  weighing  and  manipulating  is 
required.  Instead  of  metallic  iron,  weighed  quantities  of  pure  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  (§  228),  or  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia, 
may  be  used. 

m.  Estimation  of  Moistuke  in  Manoanese. 

§  231. 

In  lihe  purchase  and  sale  of  manganese,  a  certain  proportion  of  moisture 
is  usually  assumed  to  be  present,  and  often  a  percentage  is  fixed  within 
which  the  moisture  must  be  confined.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
in  estimating  the  moisture  the  same  temperature  should  be  employed,  at 
which  the  drying  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  binoxide  is  effected 
(§229,1). 

As  the  amount  of  moisture  in  an  ore  may  be  altered  by  the  operations 
of  crushing  and  pulverizing,  the  experiment  shoidd  be  made  with  a  sample 
of  the  mineral  which  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  these  processes.  The 
drying  must  be  continued  until  no  fiirther  diminution  of  weight  is 
observed;  at  100^,  this  takes  about  6  hours,  at  120^,  generally  only 
1|  hours.  If  the  moisture  in  a  manganese  ore  is  not  to  be  estimated  on 
the  spot,  but  in  the  laboratory,  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  ore  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  chemist  in  a  strong,  perfec^y  dry,  and  well-corked  bottle. 

IV.    Estimation  op  the  Amount  op  Htdbochloric  Acid  required 

FOR   THE  COMPLETE  DECOMPOSITION   OF   A  MaNQANESE. 

f  232. 

Different  manganese  ores,  containing  the  same  amount  of  available 
oxygen,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  of  binoxide,  may  require  very 
different  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  effect  their  decomposition  and 
solution,  so  as  to  give  an  amoimt  of  chlorine  corresponding  to  the  avail- 
able oxygen  in  them ; — thus,  an  ore  consisting  of  60  per  cent,  of  binoxide 
of  manganese  and  40  per  cent,  of  sand  and  clay,  requires  2  eq.  hvdro- 
chloric  acid  to  1  eq.  of  available  oxygen ;  whereas  an  equally  rich  ore 
containing  lower  oxides  of  manganese,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  carbonate  of 
lime  requires  a  much  larger  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  question  may  be  determined  by 
the  following  process : — 

Determine  the  strength  of  10  c.  c.  of  a  moderately  strong  hydrochloric 
add  (of,  say,  1*10  sp.  gr.)  by  means  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
ammonia  (§  216).      Warm  10  c.  c.  of  the  same  acid  with  a  weighed 

*  In  very  precifle  ezperimentB,  the  weight  of  the  iron  mu9t  be  mnltipUed  by  O'^Q/y 
sinoe  pianoforte  wire  may  always  be  assumed  to  contain  about  0*003  impurities. 
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quantity  (about  1  grm.)  of  the  manganese,  in  a  small  long-necked  flaak, 
with  a  glass  tube,  about  3  feet  long,  fitted  into  the  neck.  Fix  the  flask  in 
a  position  that  the  tube  is  direct^  obliquely  upwards,  and  then  gently 
heat  the  contents.  As  soon  as  the  manganese  is  decomposed,  apply  a 
somewhat  stronger  heat  for  a  short  time,  to  expel  the  chlorine  which  still 
remains  in  solution;  but  carefully  avoid  continuing  the  application  of 
heat  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  guard 
against  the  slightest  loss  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Let  the  flask  cool,  dilute 
the  contents  with  water,  and  determine  the  free  hydrochloric  add  remain- 
ing by  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia.  Deduct  the  quantity 
found  from  that  originally  added ;  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  required  to  eflect  the  decomposition  of  the  manganese  ore. 

7.  Analtsis  of  Common  Salt. 

§  233. 

I  select  this  example  to  show  how  to  analyse,  with  accuracy  and 
tolerable  expedition,  sadts  which,  with  a  predominant  principal  ingredient, 
contam  small  quantities  of  other  substances. 

a.  Reduce  the  salt  by  trituration  to  a  uniform  powder,  and  put  this  into 
a  stoppered  bottle. 

b.  Weigh  off  10  grm.  of  the  powder,  and  dissolve  in  a  beaker  by 
digestion  with  water ;  filter  the  solution  into  a  ^-litre  flask,  and  thoroughly 
wash  the  small  residue  which  generally  renudns.  Finally  fill  the  flask  willi 
water  up  to  the  mark,  and  shake  the  fluid. 

If  small  white  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  left  on  dissolving  the  salt, 
reduce  them  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  add  water,  let  the  mixture  digest  for 
some  time,  decant  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  triturate  the 
undissolved  deposit  again,  add  water,  &c.,  and  repeat  the  operation  until 
complete  solution  is  effected. 

c.  Ignite  and  weigh  the  dried  insoluble  residue  of  h,  and  subject  it  to  a 
qualitative  examination,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  perfectly  free  from  sulphate  of  lime. 

d.  Of  the  solution  6,  measure  off  successively  the  following  quantities : — 

For  e,  50  c.  c.  corresponding  to  1  grm.  of  conmion  salt 

„    f.  150  c.  c. 

„    g.  150  c.  c. 

„    h.  50  c.  c. 

e.  Determine  in  the  50  c.  c.  measured  off^  the  chlorine  as  directed 
§  141,  L,  a  or  b. 

f.  Determine  in  the  150  c  c.  measured  off,  the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed 
§  132, 1.,  1. 

g.  Determine  in  the  150  c.  c.  measured  off,  the  litne  and  magnesia  as 
directed  p.  367,  32* 

h.  Mix  the  50  c.  o.  measured  off,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  about  ^  c.  c 
of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  98,  1.  The 
neutral  residue  contains  the  sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Deduct 
from  this  the  quantity  of  the  two  latter  substances  as  resulting  frx>m  g ;  the 
remainder  is  sulphate  of  soda. 

t.  Determine  in  another  weighed  portion  of  the  salt,  the  water  as  directed 
§  35,  a,  a,  at  the  end. 
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k.  Bromine  and  other  bodies,  of  which  onlj  very  minute  traces  are 
found  in  common  salt,  are  determined  bj  the  methods  described  in  the 
Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters. 

8.  Analysis  of  Gunpowder.* 
§234. 

Gunpowder,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
and,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  invariably  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
moisture.  The  analysis  is  frequently  confined  to  the  determination  of 
ihe  three  constituents  and  the  moisture,  but  not  unoflen  tihe  examination  is 
extended  to  the  nature  of  the  charcoal,  and  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  ash  therein  are  estimated. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  first,  a  collection  of  methods  by  which  the  several 
constituents  may  be  determined  in  different  portions  of  substance ;  secondly, 
the  process  employed  by  Link,  in  which  aU  the  constituents  are  determined 
in  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  powder. 

I  cannot  fix  upon  either  course  as  unquestionably  the  best  for  all  cases, 
but  must  leave  the  analyst  to  choose  that  which  is  most  suitable  to  his 
special  object. 

1.  Process,  in  which  the  several  Constituents  are  determined 
in  separate  portions  op  the  powder. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Moisture, 

Weigh  2 — 3  grm.  of  the  substance  (not  reduced  to  powder)  between  two 
well-fitting  watch-glasses,  and  dry  in  the  desiccator,  or,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
not  exceeding  60°,  tUl  the  weight  remains  constant.  Or  the  substance  may 
be  weighed  in  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  at  one  end  and  provided  with  an 
ignited  plug  of  asbestos,  and  dried  by  the  transmission  of  a  slow  stream  of 
dry  air ;  comp.  p.  623. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Nitre, 

Place  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  (about  5  grm.)  on  a  filter, 
moistened  with  water ;  saturate  with  water,  and,  after  some  time,  repeatedly 
pour  small  quantities  of  hot  water  upon  it  imtil  the  nitrate  of  potassa  is 
completely  extracted.  Receive  the  first  filtrate  in  a  small  weighed  platinum 
dish,  the  washings  in  a  beaker  or  small  flaedc.  Evaporate  the  contents  of 
the  platinum  dish  cautiously,  adding  the  washings  firom  time  to  time,  heat 
the  residue  cautiously  to  incipient  fusion,  and  weigh  it.f  If  the  charcoal 
and  sulphur  are  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  dried  at  100°,  and  the 
increase  in  weight  of  the  filter  +  the  moisture  determined  in  a  (and  cal- 
culated with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  substance  here  taken)  is  deducted 
from  the  substance  employed,  the  remainder  gives  the  nitre  again  by  way 
of  control.  But  I  cannot  recommend  this  latter  proceeding,  as  it  is  not 
only  troublesome  but  also  inexact,  since  the  drying  of  sulphur  at  100^  is 
attended  with  loss. 

♦  As  regards  the  determination  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  ganpowder,  I  refer  to  Heeren's 
paper  on  the  subject,  in  Mittheilungen  dee  GrewerbeYepeine  fUr  Hannover,  1856, 
168—178  ;  Polyt.  OentralbL  1856,  1118.  _ 

f  The  nitrate  of  potassa  may  also  be  estimated  in  an  ezpeditioos  manner,  and  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  technical  purposes,  by  means  of  a  hydrometer,  which  is  con- 
structed to  indicate  the  percentage  of  this  ingredient  when  floated  in  water  oontainipg 
a  certain  proportion  of  gunpowder  in  solution.  A  method  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, proposed  by  Uchatius,  is  given  in  the  Weiner  akad.  Ber.  X.  748  ;  also  Ann.  d. 
Cnem.  und  Pharm.  88,  895. 
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c.  Determination  of  the  Sulphur, 

a.  By  conversion  into  Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  Wet  Way. 

aa.  Oxidize  2 — 3  grm.  of  the  powder  with  pure  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  the  latter  being  added  in  small  portions,  while 
the  fluid  IB  maintained  in  gentle  ebullition.  If  the  operation  is  continued 
long  enough,  it  usually  happens  that  both  the  charcoal  and  sulphur  are 
fully  oxidized,  and  a  clear  solution  is  finally  obtained.  Evaporate  with 
excess  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  filter,  if  un- 
dissolved charcoal  should  render  it  necessary,  and  determine  the  sulphuric 
ftcid  after  §  182,  L,  1. 

hb.  Boil  about  1  grm.  of  the  powder  in  a  small  fiask  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  pure  permanganate  of  potash,  and  add  more  of  the 
latter  from  time  to  time,  till  the  violet  coloration  remains.  The  whole  of 
the  sulphur  and  charcoal  will  now  be  oxidized  to  sulphuric  and  carbonic 
acids  respectively.  Add  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  till  the  separated 
binoxide  of  manganese  is  dissolved  and  the  chlorine  is  expelled,  dilute,  and 
larecipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium,  §  132,  L,  1  (Clobz 
and  GuiQHKT*). 

/3.  By  conversion  into  Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  Dry  Way. 

Mix  1  part  (about  1 — 1*5  grm.)  of  the  finely  triturated  powder  with  the 
same  quantity  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  (free  from  sulphuric  acid), 
add  1  part  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  and  6  parts  of  dry  pure  chloride  of 
sodimn ;  mix  most  intimately,  and  heat  the  mixture  in  a  platinum  crucible 
until  the  combustion  is  completed,  which  is  indicated  by  the  white  color 
of  the  mass.  Dissolve  in  water,  acidify  the  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium,  §  132, 1.,  1. 
(Gat-Lussac). 

y.  By  Extraction  with  Bisulphide  of  Carbon  and  weighing  the  SuU 
phur.     See  Link's  process  below. 

d.  Determination  of  the  Charcoal, 

Digest  a  weighed  portion  of  the  powder  repeatedly  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  till  all  sulphur  is  dissolved,  collect  the  charcoal  on  a  filter 
dried  at  100^,  wash  it  first  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
then  with  pure  water,  dry  at  100**,  and  weigh. 

The  charcoal  so  obtained  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  tested  for  sul- 
phur by  one  of  the  methods  given  under  c,  a  or  )3,  and  if  occasion  require,  the 
sulphur  must  be  determined  in  an  aliquot  part.  The  charcoal  may  also  be 
examined  as  regards  its  behavior  to  potash  solution  (in  which  ''  red  char- 
coal'^'l'  is  partially  soluble)  and  an  aliquot  part  may  be  subjected  to  elementary 
analysis  according  to  §  178.  For  &is  latter  purpose  take  a  portion  of  the 
charcoal  dried  at  100",  and  dry  at  190°  (Weltzien).  If  the  charcoal,  on 
this  second  drying,  suffers  a  diminution  of  weight,  calculate  the  latter  into 
per-cents  of  the  gunpowder,  deduct  it  from  the  charcoal,  and  add  it  to  the 
moisture. 

The  sulphur  cannot  be  completely  extracted  by  bisulphide  of  carbon ; 
comp.  Link's  process.  If  it  is  desired  to  subject  the  charcoal  itself  to 
analysis.  Link's  process  is  particularly  to  be  recommended,  as  the  charcoal 
is  much  less  liable  to  be  idOFected  under  this  method  than  when  subjected 
to  digestion  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

*  Oomp.  rend.  46,  1110 ;  Jonrn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  75,  175, 
f  Incompletely  carbonized  wood. 
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2.  Process  m  which  all  the  Cosstituehts  of  the  Gutipowder  are 

DETERUINED  IN  ONE  PoETION  (aftor  LiNK"). 

Select  a  glass  tube  of  09  cm.  bore,  about  10  cm.  ftoin  the  end  draw  it 
ont  to  0'2  cm.  bore,  and  cut  it  off,  leariog  about  5  cm.  of  the  narrow  part. 
The  whole  tube  will  thus  be  15  cm.  long.  At  the  junction  of  the  wide 
and  narrow  parts,  place  a  loose  plug  of  ignited  asbestos,  about  1-5  cm.  long. 
Weigh  the  tube,  fill  the  wide  part  witb  triturated  gunpowder  (about  3 
grm. )  and  weigh  again.  Now  pass  through  the  tube  a  current  of  perfectly 
dry  air,  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight  (say  for  10  hoiira) ;  the  loss  indicates 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  triturated  gunpowder.f 

Now  place  the  tube  (a,  fig. 
170)  by  means  of  the  cork  b 
in  Uie  weighed  flask  c,  which 
should  have  a  capaci^  of  about 
24  c  c,  and  treat  the  powder 
witli  careAilly  rectified  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  which  will  ran 
through  clear  and  rapidly  into  c. 
Aa  soon  as  the  little  flask  be- 
comes, by  repetition  of  this  wash> 
ing,  about  one-third  fiill,  apply 
heat  to  it  by  means  of  a  water 
bath  of  70  to  80°,  and  distil  ^e 
bisulfide  into  the  rfry  receiver 
d.  The  distillate  serves  for  re- 
peating the  extraction.  After 
8  c  c.  of  the  fluid  have  been 
potired  on  the  powder  mx  times, 
all  the  sulphur  that  can  be  ex- 
toacted  will  have  been  removed. 
The  sulphur  in  c  is  cautiously 
heated  just  to  f^on,  the  flask 
is  allowed  to  cool,  any  vapor  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  that  may 
rem^n  is  removed  by  a  stream 
of  dry  air,  and  the  flask  is 
weighed. 

^e  tube  conttuning  the  ex- 
hausted powder  is  again  con- 
nected with  the  aspirator,  and 

dry  air   is  drawn  through  at  Fig,  170. 

100°  till   the   weight  remains 

constant  The  difference  between  the  present  weight  and  the  weight  of 
the  tube  containing  the  dry  nnexhaosMd  powder  represents  the  amount  of 
sulphur  extTact«d,  farther  with  the  very  small  quantity  of  water  which 
the  powder  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  gives  up  when  exposed  to 
100  .     This  last  small  quantity  is  found  by  deducting  from  the  said  dif- 

*  Annal.  A.  Cbem.  a.  Phurm.  109,  GS. 
t  m>  (fDaotity  U  freqaoDtt^  aonuiThat  greatar  thin  Uut  contained  in  the  gun- 
powder in  It*  gnuialated  ooaditum,  u  it  is  vei7  posnbls  that  the  powder  Duty  attract 
a  little  maiJtiire  ou  trituration.   On  thii  account  a  ooitsc^od  must  here  be  applied,  aoe 
below. 
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ference  the  amount  of  the  aulphur  found  directly.     It  is  to  be  added  to  the 
moisture  found  at  first 

In  order  to  detormine  the  amall  quaotdty  of  sulphur  still  contained  in 
the  ezhauirted  powder,  shake  out  a  portion  of  the  latter  (0'5  to  0'7  grm.), 
wdgh  the  tube  again,  and  you  will  know  the  quantity  that  has  been 
removed,  as  well  as  the  quantity  that  remains.  The  portion  removed  is 
oxidized  with  aqua  re^ia,  erapoiated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated 
with  chloride  of  barium  ;  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  calculated  into  sulphur, 
and  from  the  latter  again  llie  quantity  that  would  have  been  yielded  by 
the  whole  of  the  exhausted  powder  is  calculated.  The  amount  thus 
obtained  (which,  occorduig  to  LiHX,  will  be  about  O'l  per  cent.)  is  added 
to  the  sulphur  directly  weighed. 

The  portion  of  exhausted  powder  remaining  in  the  tube  is  now  sub- 
jected to  the  foDowing  process  for  the  determination  of  the  saltpetre : — Fasten 
the  tube  a,  (fig.  171)  together 
with  the  vessel  d,  by  means  of 
the  caoutchouc  connexion  e, 
air-tight  on  the  air-pump  re- 
ceiver b.  Treat  the  contents 
of  a  with  cold  water,  and,  work- 
ing the  machine  very  slowly, 
cause  the  liquid  to  pass,  drop 
by  drop,  into  c.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  with  warmer  and 
warmer  water,  the  water  used 
At  the  end  being  as  hot  as  pos- 
uble  —  the  ve^  d  is  filled 
during  the  process  with  water 
which  corresponds  in  tempera- 
ture with  that  used  for  the  ex- 
haustion.* In  this  manner 
2  grm.  powder  may  be  perfectly 
freed  from  nitre  with  18  to 
24  c.  c.  water,  and  thus  thfl 
error  is  avoided  whidi  is  caused 
by  the  use  of  large  quantities 
of  wat«r,  and  which  proceeds 
from  the  &ct  that  a  decided 
amount  of  organic  matter  is 
thereby  liable  to  be  taken  up 
from  uie  charcoal. 
Fig.  171>  The  solution  of  nitre  is  eva- 

porated to  dryneaa  in  a  pla~ 
tinum  crucible,  the  residue  dried  at  120°,  weighed,  and  calculated  witli 
reference  to  the  whole  of  the  powder. 

Now  raise  the  asbestos  plug  a  little,  with  a  platinum  wire,  to  loosen  it^ 
and  dry  the  residual  charcoal  at  100°  in  a  stream  of  dry  air.  If  the  weight 
of  the  charcoal  is  a  little  more  than  the  weight  of  the  nitre  together  with  the 
charcoal  minus  the  nitre  found  directly,  this  difference  is  occasioned  by  the 
&ct  that  pure  charcoal  retains  water  more  firmly  than  when  mixed  with 
nitre.     The  small  difference  in  question  (1  or  1-5  mgrm.)  is  hence  to  be 
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considered  as  water  adhering  to  the  charcoal,  and  is  to  be  deducted  from 
the  water  obtained  in  the  elementary  analysis. 

For  the]purpose  of  the  combustion,  mix  the  charcoal  in  the  tube  with  some 
chromate  of  lead,  cut  off  the  drawn-out  part,  mix  the  asbestos  up  with  the 
contents,  till  a  current  of  air  can  freely  pass  over  the  mass,  place  the  whole 
in  a  combustion  tube  filled  in  the  proper  manner  with  oxidized  copper 
turnings,  and  bum  as  usual  with  application  of  a  current  of  oxygen  (§  178). 
The  quantities  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  obtained  (including  the 
small  quantity  of  ash)  are  also,  like  the  nitre,  to  be  calculated  with  reference 
to  the  whole  quantity  of  powder  originally  taken. 

If  it  is  desired  to  correct  the  very  small  error,  which  arises  from  the 
fiujt  that  powder  attracts  a  little  moisture  on  trituration,  dry  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  untriturated  powder  in  the  manner  described  above,  and  by  the  help 
of  the  number  so  obtained,  calculate  the  quantity  of  the  original  gunpowder 
contained  in  triturated  powder.  Suppose  the  original  granulated  powder 
yielded  0*5  water,  and  contained  therefore  99*5  dry  powder,  the  weight  of 
the  dried  triturated  powder  is  therefore  to  be  increased  in  the  proportion 
of  99 '5  :  100,  and  you  will  have  the  quantity  of  granulated  powder  equi- 
valent to  it,  I.e.,  the  true  weight  of  the  gunpowder  employed. 


9.  Analysis  of  Native  and,  more  particularly,  of  mixed  Silicates.* 

§  235. 

The  analysis  of  silicates  which  are  completely  decomposed  by  acids  haa 
been  described  in  §  140,  II.,  a;  and  that  of  silicates  which  are  not  decom- 
posed by  acids,  in  §  140,  II.,  b,  I  have  therefore  here  only  to  add  a  few 
remarks  respecting  the  examination  of  mixed  silicates,  i.e.  of  such  as  are 
composed  of  silicates  of  the  two  classes  (phonolites,  clay-slates,  basalts, 
meteoric  stones,  &c.). 

After  the  silicate  has  been  very  finely  pulverized  and  dried  at  100®,  it 
is  usually  treated  for  some  time,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  moderately  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the 
residue  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the  solution 
filtered ;  it  is  often  preferable,  however,  to  digest  the  powder  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (of  about  15  per  cent.)  for  some  days  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  then  at  once  filter  the  solution.  Which  of  the  two  ways  it  is  advisable 
to  adopt,  and  indeed  whether  the  method  here  described  (which  was  first 
employed  by  Chr.  Gmelin  in  the  analysis  of  phonolites),  may  be  resorted 
to,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  mixed  minerals.  The  more  readily 
decomposable  the  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mixture  is,  and  the 
less  readily  decomposable  the  other,  the  more  constant  the  proportion 
between  the  undissolved  and  the  dissolved  jpart  is  found  to  remain  in  dif- 
ferent experiments ;  in  other  words,  the  less  the  undissolved  part  is  affected 
by  further  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  more  safely  may  this 
method  of  decomposition  be  resorted  to. 

The  process  gives  : — 

a.  A  hydrochloric  acid  solution^  containing,  beside^  a  little  silicic  acid, 
the  bases  of  the  decomposed  silicate  in  the  form  of  metallic  chlorides, 
which  are  separated  and  determined  by  the  proper  methods. 

*  Comp.  Qual.  Anal.  §§  205-208.  The  quantitative  analysis  must  always  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  minute  and  comprehensive  qualitative  analysis. 
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b.  An  insoluble   residue^   which   contains,   besides  the  trndecompoeed 
silicate,  the  separated  silicic  acid  of  the  decomposed  silicate. 

Ailer  the  latter  has  been  well  washed  with  water,  to  which  a  few  dro|» 
of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  transfer  it,  still  moist,  in  small  portions 
at  a  time,  to  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (free  from  silicic  acid) 
contained  in  a  platinum  dish ;  boil  for  some  time,  and  filter  off  each  time, 
still  very  hot,  dirough  a  weighed  filter.     Finally  rinse  the  last  particles  of 
the  residue  which  still  adhere  to  the  filter  completely  into  the  difih,  and 
proceed  as  before.     Should  this  operation  not  Axlly  succeed,  dry  and  in- 
cinerate the  filter,  transfer  the  ash  to  the  platinum  dish,  and  boil  repeatedly 
with  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  till  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  finally 
passing  through  the  filter  remain  clear  on  warming  with  excess  of  chloride  of 
ammonium.     Wash  the  residue,  first  with  hot  water,  then — ^to  insure  the 
removal  of  every  trace  of  carbonate  of  soda  which  may  still  adhere  to  it — 
with  water  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  again  with 
pure  water.     Collect  the  washings  in  a  separate  vessel  (H.  Rose). 

Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  in  it 
the  silicic  acid  which  belongs  to  the  silicate  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  directed  §  140,  11.,  a.  Dry  the  undissolved  silicate  at  100*^,  and 
weigh.  The  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  dissolved  silicate.  Treat 
the  undissolved  silicate  exactly  as  directed  §  140,  11.,  b. 

Silicates  dried  at  100^  occasionally  contain  water.  This  is  determined 
by  taking  a  weighed  portion  of  the  mixed  silicate  dried  at  100^  and  igniting 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  or — ^in  presence  of  carbon  or  protoxide  of  iron — ^in 
a  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  air  is  drawn,  die  moisture  expelled 
from  the  substance  being  retained  by  a  weighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 
To  ascertain  whether  the  water  thus  expelled  proceeds  firom  the  silicate 
decomposable  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  firom  that  which  hydrochloric  acid 
fails  to  decompose,  a  sample  of  the  latter,  dried  at  100°,  is  also  ignited  in 
the  same  manner.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  mixed  silicate  under  exami- 
nation consists  of  50  per  cent,  of  silicate  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  50  per  cent,  of  silicate  which  hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  decompose ; 
and  that  the  latter  contains  47  parts  of  anhydrous  substance,  and  3  parts  of 
water ;  the  determination  of  the  water  would  give,  for  the  mixed  silicate 
3  per  cent.,  for  the  portion  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  6  per 
cent.  Now,  as  3  bears  the  same  proportion  to  6  as  the  imdecomposed 
silicate  (50  per  cent.)  bears  to  the  mixed  silicate  (100  per  cent.),  it  ia  clear 
that  the  silicate  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  gives  no  water  upon 
ignition. 

If  the  escaping  aqueous  vapors  manifest  acid  reaction,  owing  to  dis- 
engagement of  hydrochloric  acid  or  fluoride  of  silicon,  mix  the  substance 
with  6  parts  of  finely  triturated  recently  ignited  oxide  of  lead,  in  a  small 
retort,  weigh,  ignite,  and  weigh  again.  K  the  water  passing  over  still 
manifests  acid  reaction,  connect  the  retort  with  a  small  receiver  containing 
water,  and  determine  the  hydrofiuosilicic  acid  in  the  latter,  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  process.  According  to  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  FouQUifi,* 
by  properly  conducting  the  ignition  the  water  may  usually  be  expelled 
free  from  combinations  of  fluorine,  since  the  latter  require  a  far  higher 
temperature  for  expulsion  than  the  former  requires.  After  the  water  has 
been  driven  off  the  fluorine  is  then  expelled  by  stronger  ignition,  either  as 
alkaline  metallic  fluoride  or  as  fluoride  of  silicon. 
The  undecomposed  part  of  a  mixed  silicate  occasionally  contains  car- 

*  Compt.  rend.  88,  317 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  78. 
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honaceous  organic  matter^  in  which  case  it  is  the  safest  way  to  treat  an 
aliquot  part  of  it  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  and  weigh  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  (§  178).  According  to  Delesse  traces  of  nitrogen  are  abnost 
invariably  present  in  the  organic  matter  contained  in  silicates. 

Silicates  often  contain  admixtures  of  other  minerals  (magnetite,  py- 
rites, apatite,  carbonate  of  lime,  (&c.)  which  may  sometimes  be  detected 
by  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  It  would  be 
rather  a  difficult  undertaking  to  derise  a  generally  applicable  method  for 
cases  of  this  description ;  I  therefore  simply  remark  tliat  it  is  occasionally 
found  advantageous  to  treat  the  substance  first  with  acetic  acid,  before 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  will  more  especially 
effect,  without  the  least  difficulty,  the  separation  of  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkaline  earths.  As  examples  of  complete  examinations  of  this  kind  I 
may  cite  some  analyses  by  Dollfuss  and  Neubauer,*  which  were  made  in 
my  laboratory. 

If  sulphides  are  present,  determine  the  sulphur  by  one  of  the  methods 
given  §  148,  11. ,  -4.,t  or  by  the  method  of  Carius  (p.  500).  As  regards 
the  methods  in  the  wet  way,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  baryta, 
strontia,  or  lead  is  present,  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  produced 
remains  in  the  insoluble  residue ;  on  ^sion  with  alkaUne  carbonate  and 
nitrate  this  is  not  the  case.  If,  besides  sulphide,  a  sulphate  is  present, 
determine  the  sulphuric  acid  of  tJie  latter,  by  boiling  a  separate  portion  of 
the  substance  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  for  a  long 
time,  filtering,  acidifying  the  filtrate,  and  precipitating  with  chloride  of 
barium.  The  sulphuric  acid  thus  obtained  is  deducted  from  the  quantity 
obtained  after  treatment  with  oxidizing  agents,  and  the  remainder  corre- 
sponds with  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphide. 

The  protoxide  of  iron  may  be  conveniently  determined  by  treating  a 
portion  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  (p.  308), 
and  measuring  by  means  of  chromate  or  permanganate  of  potash  or  proto- 
chloride  of  tin. 

If  silicates  contain  small  quantities  of  titanic  acid,  as  is  very  frequently 
the  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overlook  this  admixture.  If  the  silicic 
acid  has  been  separated  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid — whether 
preceded  or  not  by  decomposition  with  carbonated  alkali — ^and  the  evapora- 
tion has  been  effected  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  dry  mass  has  been 
treated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  titanic  acid,  or 
at  least  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  found  in  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution. 

The  separated  silica  may  be  tested  for  titanic  acid,  as  follows : — Treat  in 
a  platinum  dish  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  evapo- 
rate, fuse  the  residue  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  dissolve  in  cold  water,  filter 
if  necessary,  and  separate  the  titanic  acid  firom  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 
by  the  method  given  §  107. 

As  regards  the  titanic  acid  contained  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  it  is  precipitated  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  when  ammonia  is  added  (§  161,  4).  In  this  precipitate  it  may 
be  determined  either  (a)  by  igniting  the  precipitate  in  hydrogen,  extracting 
the  reduced  iron  by  digestion  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  fusing  the 
residue  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  taking  up  with  cold  water,  and  precipi- 
tating the  titanic  acid  by  boiling  (§  107)  or  {b)  by  fusing  the  precipitate 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  65;  199. 
i"  The  methods  in  the  wet  way  would  as  a  rule  be  preferable. 
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at  once  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  dissolving  in  cold  water,  neutralizing  the 
solution  lis  nearly  as  possible  with  carbonate  of  soda,  diluting  witli  water, 
so  that  not  more  than  0-1  grm.  of  the  oxides  may  be  contained  in  50  c.  c, 
adding  to  the  cold  solution  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  slight  excess,  waiting 
till  the  fluid,  which  was  at  first  violet,  has  become  quite  colorless,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  reduced,  boiling  till  sul- 
phurous acid  ceases  to  be  disengaged,  filtering,  washing  the  precipitate 
with  boiling  water,  drying,  gently  igniting  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible, 
to  expel  sulphur,  then  taking  the  lid  off  and  increasing  the  heat;  we 
thus  obtain  the  alumina  (Chancel*)  and  the  titanic  acid  (A.  STROMEYEEf ) 
together,  free  from  aesquioxide  of  iron ;  they  are  separated  by  the  method 
above  given. 

The  following  process  for  analysing  clay  differs  in  some  respects  from 
the  foregoing  method. 

10.  Analysis  of  Clays. 

§236. 

The  several  varieties  of  clay,  derived  from  the  disint^;ration  of  felspar 
and  other  similar  silicates,  consist  commonly  of  a  mixture  of  true  clay 
with  qiiartz-  or  felspar-sand,  and  oflen  contain  also  separated  silicic  acid, 
which  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

With  regard  to  the  various  technical  uses  of  the  material  in  question,  it 
is  a  matter  of  importance  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents  that  can 
be  separated  by  mechanical  means.  Hence  it  is  judicious  to  make  a 
mechanical  analysis  before  proceeding  to  the  chemical  analysis.^ 

A.  Mechanical  Analysis. 

By  the  aid  of  the  mechanical  analysis  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
quantities  of  the  coarse  sand,  the  impalpable  sand  and  the  true  clay  which 
form  the  constituents  of  natural  clay. 

The  process  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  elutriating  apparatus  recom- 
mended by  Fr.  Schulze||  for  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soils.  It  requires 
accordingly : — 

a.  A  glass  of  the  form  of  a  champagne  glass,  20  cm.  deep,  and  7  cm.  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth,  on  which  a  brass  ring  is  cemented,  1 5  mm.  broad, 
with  a  tube  slightly  inclined  downward,  proceeding  from  its  side. 

b.  A  frmnel  tube;  the  diameter  of  the  funnel  should  be  5  cm.,  the 
tube  should  be  40  cm.  long,  and  about  7  mm.  in  diameter.  It  is  drawn 
out  at  the  point  so  that  the  mouth  may  be  only  1*5  mm.  in  diameter. 

c.  A  vessel  of,  at  least,  10  litres  capacity,  filled  with  water.  The  best 
material  for  this  vessel  is  sheet  zinc ;  it  should  have  an  aperture  at  the  top 
for  pouring  in  the  water,  and  a  lateral  opening  at  the  bottom  with  stop- 
cock. It  is  placed  upon  a  support,  movable  up  and  down.  The  funnel 
tube  is  suspended  from  the  cock  by  means  of  a  small  cord,  so  that 
the  mouth  may  be  in  or  directly  above  the  funnel. 

d.  A  dish,  or  large  beaker,  to  receive  the  fluid  running  from  the  dis- 
charge tube. 

Crush  30  grm.  of  the  air-dried  clay  under  examination  ;    transfer  to  a 

*  Oompt.  rend.  46,  987 ;  Annal.  d.  Cheni.  u.  Pharm.  108,  287. 
t  Anoal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharra.  113,  127. 
t  Compare  my  Untersuchuzig  der  wichtic'Sten  nassauischen  ThoDe,  Joarn.  f.  prakt 
Chem.  67,  65.  •  * 

II  Jouin.  f,  prakt.  Chem.  47,  241. 
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porcelain  dish,  add  2  or  3  times  the  bulk  of  water,  and  boil  for  half  an 
bour,  with  gentle  rubbing  with  a  pestle,  to  effect  complete  separation  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  clay.  Allow  the  boiled  mass  to  cool,  and, 
when  cold,  wash  the  contents  of  the  dish  into  the  elutriating  glass  (a) ; 
open  the  cock  of  the  vessel  c  a  little,  and  insert  the  funnel  tube,  ^vith  the 
jet  of  water  issuing  from  it,  into  a,  taking  care  to  have  the  point  of  the 
tube  a  few  millimetres,  above  the  deepest  part  of  the  glass,  which  may  be 
effected  either  by  lowering  the  support  of  the  vessel  c,  or  by  placing  the 
elutriating  glass  higher.  Regulate  the  cock  so  that  the  water  always  fills 
the  funnel  about  half;  under  these  circumstances  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  i.e.,  the  difference  of  level  in  the  elutriating  glass  and  the  funnel 
tube  is  about  20  cm. 

By  the  force  of  the  jet  of  water  the  particles  of  clay  are  impetuously 
stirred  up  ;  but  only  the  finer  of  them  are  thrown  up  sufficiently  high  to 
reach  the  lateral  opening  at  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  thus  to  be  carried  off 
through  the  discharge  tube,  and  conveyed  into  the  dish  or  beaker  (d) ; 
the  coarse  sand  remains  in  the  elutriating  glass.  When  the  water  runs  off 
almost  clear  from  the  discharge  tube,  shut  the  cock,  remove  the  elutriating 
glass,  and  rapidly  decant  the  still  somewhat  turbid  liquid  above  the  coarse 
sand  into  the  dish ;  then  rinse  the  deposited  sand  with  the  aid  of  a 
washing  bottle  with  jet  directed  upward,  into  a  small  dish,  dry,  ignite,  and 
weigh. 

Allow  the  turbid  fluid  in  the  dish  or  beaker  to  settle  for  at  least  6 
hours ;  then  decant  the  clear  or  still  turbid  supernatant  fluid,  wash  the 
deposit,  which  is  now  sure  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  fine  sand,  into  the 
elutriating  glass,  and  repeat  the  process  of  elutriation,  restricting  the  flow 
of  water  from  the  vessel  c  to  a  mere  dropping  on  to  the  side  of  the  funnel, 
so  that  the  column  of  water  in  the  funnel  tube  stands  only  about  3  cm. 
higher  than  in  the  elutriating  glass ;  continue  this  operation  until  the 
water  passing  off  through  the  discharge  tube  is  quite  clear,  which  generally 
takes  3  or  4  hours.  Proceed  with  the  residual  fine  sand  as  with  the  coarse 
sand  above. 

Determine  now  the  water  in  another  weighed  portion  of  the  air-dried 
clay,  by  long  ignition,  and  then  find  the  amoimt  of  the  very  finest  particles 
separable  by  elutriation  (the  clay  proper)  firom  the  difference. 

The  following  analyses  of  mine  may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  the  results 
yielded  by  this  method : — 

Clay  from  Hillscheid.      Clay  from  Ebernhahn. 
Coarse  sand     .     .     .     24*68     ...       6*66 
Fine  sand  ....     11-29     ..     .       9*66 

Clay 57-82     ..     .     74-82 

Water 6-21     .     .     .       8-86 


First  Method, 


100-00  100-00 

B.  Chemical  Analysis. 


a.  Triturate  the  clay  as  finely  as  possible,  dry  a  weighed  sample  for 
several  days  at  100°,  and  calculate  the  moisture  firom  the  loss;  keep  the 
dried  sample  in  a  corked  tube. 

b.  Fuse  1  or  2  grm.  of  the  sample  dried  at  100°,  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  potassa,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  b.  After  filtering 
off  £he  silicic  acid  (which  is  to  be  tested  for  titanic  acid,  after  p.  627), 
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evaporate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  until  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid  is  expelled ;  then 
dilute  with  water,  mix  with  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  and  let  the 
mixture  digest  for  24  hours  in  the  cold,  with  repeated  stirring ;  filter,  and 
wash  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  hydrate  of  alumina,  a  little  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  barytaC,  first  by  decantation,  then  on 
the  filter.  Dissolve  the  washed  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipi- 
tate the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  wash,  add  the  washings  to 
the  filtrate,  and  divide  the  latter  into  two  equal  portions,  a  and  ft. 

a.  Precipitate  with  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a 
warm  place,  then  filter ;    dry  and  ignite  the  precipitate,  finally 
by  means  of  the  blast  gas-lamp.     Weigh  the  ignited  precipitate, 
and  multiply  the  weight  by  2.      The  result  is  alumina  +  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron.* 
/3.  Concentrate,  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  wit^i  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  (p.  197),  or  mix  with  tartaric  acid^  ammonia,  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  estimate  the  iron  as  sulphide  (p.  195). 
The  sesquioxide  obtained,  or  calculated  from  the  sulphide,  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  2. 
The  aluminas  the  result  of  a,  minus  the  residt  of /3,  and  (in  the  event 
of  such  being  found)  minus  the  small  quantities  of  titanic  and  silicic  acids 
which  were  obtained  in  a,  and  which  of  course  are  to  be  first  multiplied 
by  2. 

Mix  the  fiuid  filtered  fi'om  the  precipitate  produced  by  carbonate  of 
baryta,  without  previous  concentration,  cautiously  with  sulphuric  acid, 
filter  ofi*  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  wash  until  the  washings  are  quite  firee 
firom  sulphuric  acid.  Concentrate  the  filtrate,  but  not  sufiiciently  to  cause 
separation  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  then  separate  the  lime  and  magnesia  as 
directed  §  154,  6  (32). 

c.  Treat  1  or  2  grm.  of  the  clay  dried  at  100°,  with  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  either  with  strong  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  (p.  306,  aa),  or  with 
hydrofluoric  gas  (p.  806,  bb),  or  with  fluoride  of  ammoniimi  (H.  RoseI). 
To  effect  the  decomposition  with  the  latter  reagent,  warm  the  finely 
triturated  clay  in  a  platinum  dish  with  six  times  its  quantity  of  the  salt, 
and  some  water  at  first  gently,  increase  the  heat  gradually  to  low  redness 
(but  not  above),  and  continue  the  ignition  tiU  no  more  fumes  are  evolved. 
Treat  the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Whichever  way  the  sulphates  have  been  prepared,  they  are  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  anything  remains  undissolved,  allow  to  settle, 
pour  off*  the  clear  fluid  as  far  as  possible,  and  subject  the  residue  to  a  fireah 
treatment  with  hydrofluoric  acid  or  fluoride  of  ammonium.  To  the  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  add  cautiously  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms,  then — without  filtering — carbonate  of  ammonia  and  some 
ammonia.  Let  the  precipitate  deposit  in  the  cold ;  filter,  wash,  evaporate 
the  filtrate,  ignite  the  residue  to  expel  the  ammonia  salts,  and  then  proceed 
to  determine  the  alkalies  in  the  fluid,  which  still  contains  magnesia  and 
lime,  as  directed  p.  862,  16. 

d.  Determine  ^e  water,  in  a  weighed  sample  of  the  clay  dried  at  100°, 

*  If  this  precipitate  is  treated  after  the  method  descrihed  pp.  627-8,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  titanic  acid  that  may  be  present  will  be  foand.  Should  an  insoluble  residue 
remain  on  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potash  and  treatment  with  water,  the  same  consists 
of  silicic  acid. 

t  Pogg.  Annal.  108,  20. 
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by  long-continued  ignition  in  a  platinum  crucible.  (The  loss  of  weight 
shows  the  amount  of  water  present  in  a  state  of  combination ;  but  the 
result  is  generally  a  little  too  high,  as  many  varieties  of  clay  contain  traces 
of  organic  matter,  which  are  decomposed  by  ignition ;  and  many  evolve 
also  tricing  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Comp.  my  memoir, 
alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  §.) 

The  foregoing  processes  give  the  gross  composition  of  the  clay.  To 
ascertain  also  how  much  of  the  silicic  acid  found  exists  in  combination 
with  the  bases  of  the  clay  (A),  how  much  as  hydrated  acid  (B),  and  how 
much  as  quartz  sand,  or  as  a  silicate  present  in  form  of  sand*  (C),  the  fol- 
lowing processes  are  required. 

«.  Heat  a  third  portion  (1 — 2  grm.)  of  the  clay  dried  at  100**,  with  an 
excess  of  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  a  little  water  has  been  added, 
for  8  or  10  hours,  finally  expelling  the  acid.  Allow  to  cool,  add  water, 
wash  the  undissolved  residue  (A  +  B  +  sand),  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  ;  then 
treat  with  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  directed  §  235,  b. 
Filter  off  the  undissolved  sand,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh.  By  subtracting 
this  from  the  total  residue  first  obtained  you  will  have  A  +  B.  If  the  weight 
of  the  first  residue  is  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  silicic  acid  found  in 
by  the  sand  is  pure  quartz  sand  ;  but  if  it  is  greater,  the  sand  is  not  pure 
quartz  sand,  but  consists  of  the  more  or  less  sandy  powder  of  a  silicate, 
e,g.y  felspar  sand  ;  in  the  latter  case,  C  is  found  by  subtracting  A  +  B  from 
the  total  quantity  of  the  silicic  acid.  If  you  desire  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  sandy  silicate,  a  special  analysis  must  be  made  of  the  separated  sand. 

f.  To  ascertain  the  amoimt  of  silicic  acid  which  a  boiling  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  will  remove  from  the  clay  (B),  and  which  may  be 
assumed  to  be  present  as  hydrated  silicic  acid,  boil  a  somewhat  large 
weighed  portion  of  the  sample,  dried  at  1 00®,  repeatedly  with  the  solution 
in  question,  and  determine  the  silicic  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  evaporation 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

FinaUy,  A  =  ( A  +  B)— B. 

Second  Method, 

The  analysis  of  clays  composed  of  quartz  sand,  and  of  clay  readily  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  effected  by  the  following  much  less 
complicated  method : — 

a.  Preparation  for  analysis,  drying,  and  estimation  of  water,  the  same  as 
in  the  first  method. 

b.  Decompose  about  2  grm.  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  e  of  the  first 
method ;  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  evaporation, 
dilute  with  water,  and  filter  off  the  silicic  acid  and  sand  ;  weigh ;  separate 
the  silicic  acid  from  the  sand  by  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  finally 
determine  the  weight  of  the  sand. 

c.  Add  to  the  filtrate  of  by  cautiously,  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  taking 
care  to  avoid  a  notable  excess ;  afler  several  hours,  filter  off  the  sulphate 
of  lead,  wash,  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate,  then  remove  from  the  latter 
the  last  trace  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate, 
finally  in  a  small  dish,  and  treat  the  residue  as  directed  §  161,  5  (117)* 
As  clay  rarely  contains  weighable  traces  of  manganese,  this  method  (117) 
is  reduced  to  a  few  simple  operations. 

*  Felspar  sand,  for  instanoe. 
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11.  Analysis  of  Limestones,  Dolomites,  Marls,  &c. 

As  the  minerals  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
play  a  very  important  part  in  manuiactures  and  agriculture,  the  chemist  is 
often  called  upon  to  analyse  them.  The  analytical  process  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  different  object  in  view.  For  technical  purposes,  it  is  sufficient 
to  determine  the  principal  constituents,  tlie  geologist  takes  an  interest  also 
in  the  matter  present  in  smaller  proportions;  whilst  the  agricultural 
chemist  seeks  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  constituents,  but  also  of  the 
state  of  solubility,  in  different  menstrua,  in  which  they  are  severally 
present. 

I  will  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  process  for  effecting  a  complete  and 
accurate  analysis ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  volumetric  methods 
by  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  (and  the  carbonate  of  magnesia)  may  be 
determined.  An  accurate  qualitative  examination  should  always  precede 
the  quantitative  analysis. 

A.  Method  of  effectiko  the  Ck)MPLETE  Analysis. 

§  237. 

a.  Reduce  a  large  piece  of  lihe  mineral  to  powder,  mix-  this  imiformly, 
and  dry  at  100°. 

b.  Treat  about  2  grm.,  in  a  covered  beaker,  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish, 
moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  with  water,  filter  on  a 
dried  and  weighed  filter,  wash  the  insoluble  residue,  dry  at  100°,  and 
weigh.  It  generally  consists  of  separated  silicic  acid,  clay,  and  sand : 
but  it  oflen  contains  also  humus- like  matter.  Opportunity  will  be  afforded 
in  g  for  examining  this  residue. 

c.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlorine  water,  then  with 
ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  let  the  jnixture  stand  at  rest  for  some  time, 
in  a  covered  vessel,  at  a  gentle  heat.  Filter  off  the  precipitate,  which  contains 
— besides  the  hydrates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  and 
alumina — the  phosphoric  acid  which  the  analyzed  compound  may  contain, 
and,  moreover,  invariably  traces  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  wash  slightly,  and 
redissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  heat  the  solution,  add  chlorine  water,  and 
then  precipitate  again  with  ammonia ;  filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash,  dry, 
ignite,  and  weigh. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  several  components  of  the  precipitate,  viz., 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  protosesquioxide  of  manganese^  alumina,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  in  g, 

d.  Unite  the  fluids  filtered  from  the  first  and  second  precipitates  pro- 
duced by  ammonia,  and  determine  the  lime  and  magnesia  as  directed  §  154, 

6(32). 

e.  If  the  limestone  dried  at  100°  still  gives  water  upon  ignition,  this  is 
estimated  best  as  directed  §  36. 

/.  If  the  limestone  contains  no  other  volatile  constituents  besides  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  ignite  with  fused  borax  (p.  297,  c),  and  subtract  from 
the  loss  of  weight  suffered,  the  water  found  in  e ;  the  difference  is  the  car- 
bonic acid.  If  this  method  is  inapplicable,  determine  the  carbonic  acid  as 
directed  p.  298,  bb,  or,  more  accurately,  as  on  p.  300,  e. 

6.  To  effect  the  estimation  of  the  constituents  present  in  smaller  pro- 
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portion,  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  the  residue  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia,  dissolve  20 — 50  grm. 
of  the  mineral  in  hydrochloric  acid.  As  the  evaporation  to  dryness  of 
large  quantities  of  fluid  is  always  a  tedious  operation,  gently  heat  the 
solution  for  some  time,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid ;  then  filter  through  a 
"weighed  filter  into  a  litre  flask,  wash  the  residue,  dry,  and  weigh  it. 
(The  weight  will  not  quite  agree  with  that  of  the  residue  in  b,  as  the 
latter  contains  also  that  part  of  the  silicic  acid  which  here  still  remains  in 
solution.) 

a.  Ancdysis  of  the  insoluble  Residue, 

aa.  Treat  a  portion  with  boiling  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
(§  235,  6),  and  separate  the  silicic  acid  firom  the  solution  (§  140,  IL,  a) ;  this 
process  gives  the  quantity  of  that  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  contained  in  the 
residue,  which  is  soluble  in  alkalies, 

bb.  Treat  another  portion,  by  the  usual  process  for  silicates  (§  140,  II.,  5), 
and  deduct  from  the  silicic  aciiiibund,  the  amount  obtained  in  aa, 

cc.  If  the  residue  contains  organic  matter  (humus),  determine,  in  a  por- 
tion, the  carbon  by  the  method  of  ultimate  analysis  (p.  473,  b).  Petz- 
HOLDT,*  who  determined  by  this  method  the  coloring  organic  matter  of 
several  dolomites,  assumes  that  58  parts  of  carbon  correspond  to  100  parts 
of  organic  substance  (humic  acid). 

dd.  If  the  residue  contains  pyrites,'\  fuse  another  portion  of  it  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa ;  macerate  in  water,  add  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gently  heat 
with  water,  filter,  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate,  and  calculate 
from  the  result  the  amount  of  pyrites  present.  J 

/3.  Analysis  of  the  Hydrochloric  Add  Solution, 

Make  the  solution  up  to  1  litre. 

aa.  Treat  500  c.  c.  as  directed  §  209,  7  (p.  564)  in  order  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  silicic  acid  that  has  passed  into  solution,  and  of  the  baryta, 
strontia,  alumina,  manganese,  iron,  and  phosphoric  acid, 

bb.  Although  it  is  possible  in  aa  to  test  for  metals  precipitable  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  from  acid  solution,  e.g,,  copper,  and  if  required  to 
determine  them,  still  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ  a  fresh  quarter  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  for  this  purpose.  The  precipitate  obtained 
by  passing  the  gas  into  the  warm  dilute  solution  is  wa^ed,  dried,  and 
treated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  K  a  residue  remains  it  is  to  be 
examined. 

cc.  The  remaining  quarter  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is 
used  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies. \\     Mix  with  chlorine  water,  then 

*  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  63,  194. 

t  Compare  Petzboldt^  loc  cit. ;  Ebelmen  (Compt.  rend.  88,  681)  ;  Deville  (Compt. 
rend.  37,  1001 ;  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  62,  81);  Roth  (Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  58,  84). 

4:  If  the  residue  containa  sulphate  of  baryta  or  strontia,  these  compounds  are  formed 
again  upon  evaporating  the  soaked  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  they  remain  accord- 
ingly on  the  filter,  whilst  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites 
passes  into  the  filtrate. 

li  The  simplest  way  of  ascertaining  whether  and  what  alkalies  are  present  in  a  lime- 
stone, is  the  process  given  by  Kngelbach  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  123,  260) — viz., 
ignite  a  portion  of  the  triturated  mineral  strongly  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  the  blast, 
boi]  with  a  little  water,  filter,  neutralize  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  with 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  di'yness  and 
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with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  after  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  some  time,  filter  o£E  the  precipitate,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  dish  to  remove  the  ammonia 
salts,  and  finally  separate  the  magnesia  firom  the  alkalies  as  directed 
p.  362,  16.  The  reagents  must  be  most  carefully  tested  for  fixed 
alkalies,  and  the  use  of  glass  and  porcelain  vessels  avoided  as  far  as 
practicable. 

Should  the  limestone  contain  a  sulphate  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  small  excess  of  chloride  of  barium, 
allow  to  settle,  and  filter  off  the  sulphate  of  baryta  (which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  manner)  before  proceeding  as  above  to  the  estimation 
of  the  alkalies. 

h.  As  calcite  and  aragonite  may  contain  fluorides  (Jenzsch*),  the 
possible  presence  of  fluorine  must  not  be  disregarded  in  accurate  ana- 
lyses of  limestones.  Treat,  therefore,  a  larger  sample  of  the  mineral  with 
acetic  acid  until  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  de- 
composed ;  evaporate  to  dryness  until  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  com- 
pletely expelled,  and  extract  the  residue  with  water  (§  138,  !.)»  We  have 
the  fluorine  in  the  residue.  If  it  can  be  distinctly  detected  in  a  portion  of 
the  same,f  the  determination  may  be  attempted  after  §  166,  5. 

t.  If  the  limestone  under  examination  contains  chlorides^  treat  a  large 
sample  with  water  and  nitric  acid,  at  a  very  gentle  heat ;  filter,  and  preci- 
pitate the  chlorine  firom  the  filtrate  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

k.  It  is  often  interesting  for  agriculturists  to  know  the  degree  of  solu- 
bility of  a  sample  of  limestone  or  marl  in  the  weaker  solvents.  This  may 
be  ascertained  by  treating  the  sample  first  with  water,  then  with  acetic 
acid,  finally  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  examining  each  solution  and  the 
residue.  The  analyses  of  marls  made  by  C.  StruckmannJ  were  done  in 
this  manner. 

l.  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  caustic  or  carbonated  lime,  in  hy- 
draulic limes,  fi-om  the  silicates,  Deville|1  proposed  to  boil  with  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  he  stated  would  dissolve  the  caustic  lime 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  without  exercising  a  decomposing  action  on  the 
silicates.  GunningIT  foxmd,  however,  that  by  this  process  the  double  sili- 
cates of  alumina  and  lime  are  more  or  less  decomposed,  with  separation  ot 
silicic  acid.  As  yet  no  method  is  known  by  which  the  object  here  stated 
can  be  accomplished  with  absolute  accuracy ;  the  best  way,  perhaps,  is 
treating  the  sample  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  C.  Knausz**  recommends 
hydrochloric  acid. 

B.  VoLUMETEic  Determination  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Caebonate 

OF  Magnesia  (for  technical  purposes). 

§  238. 

a.  If  a  mineral  contains  only  carbonate  of  lime,  the  amount  of  the 
latter  may  be  estimated  firom  tlie  quantity  of  acid  required  to  effect  its 

examine  with  the  spectroscope.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate  may  be  eva- 
porated with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness,  and  examined  in  like  manner  for  baryta  and 
strontia. 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  96,  145.  f  See  Qaal.  Anal.  §  146,  6. 

X  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbarm.  74,  170. 

(I  CompU  rend.  37,  1001 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chenu  62,  81. 

f  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  62,  318. 

**  Gewerbeblatt  aus  WUrtemberg,  1865,  Nr.  4 ;  Cbem.  Centralbl.^  1855,  244. 
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decomposition,  the  method  described  in  §  223*  being  employed  for  the 
purpose.  Or  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  mineral  may  be  determined,  say  by 
the  method  described  p.  298,  hh^  and  1  eq.  carbonate  of  lime  =  50  calculated 
for  each  eq.  carbonic  acid  =  22. 

b.  But  if  the  mineral  contains,  besides  carbonate  of  lime,  also  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  the  results  obtained  by  either  process  give  the  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  +  qarbonate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  being  expressed  by 
its  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  (i.e.,  50  of  carbonate  of  lime 
fox  42  of  carbonate  of  magnesia).  If,  therefore,  you  desire  to  know  the 
actual  amount  of  each,  you  must,  in  addition  to  the  above  determination, 
estimate  one  of  the  earths  separately.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  two 
following  methods  may  be  employed : — 

1.  Mix  the  dilute  solution  of  2 — 5  grm.  of  the  mineral  with  ammonia 
and  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  allow  to  stand  for  12  hours  and  then 
filter.  Ignite  the  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  together  with  the  filter, 
and  treat  the  carbonate  of  lime  produced  as  directed  §  223.  This  process 
gives  the  amount  of  lime  contained  in  the  analysed  mineral ;  the  difierence 
between  this  and  the  former  result  gives  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  present.  To  obtain 
perfectly  accurate  results  by  this  method,  double  precipitation  is  indispen- 
sable (see  §  154, 6,  a). 

2.  Dissolve  2 — 5  grm.  of  the  mineral  in  the  least  possible  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar  water  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms.  By  this  operation  the  magnesia  only  is  precipitated. 
Filter,  wash,  and  treat  the  precipitate  as  directed  §  223  ;  the  result  repre- 
sents the  quantity  of  the  magnesia.  Deduct  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  eqiuvalent  thereto  from  the  result  of  the  total  determination ;  the 
remainder  is  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  present. 

The  method  2  is  only  suitable  when  the  proportion  of  magnesia  is  small. 

12.  Analysis  of  Ibon  Ores. 

I  shall  here  describe  the  analysis  of  hematite,  limonite,  bog-iron-ore, 
magnetite,  and  chalybite.  In  some  cases,  a  complete  analysis  is  required ; 
in  others,  simply  the  estimation  of  certain  constituents  (the  iron,  phos- 
phoric acid,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.)  ;  in  others  again,  merely  the  determination 
of  the  iron. 

A.  Methods  for  EFFECTiNa  the  complete  Analysis. 

§  239. 

I.  Hematite. 

If  the  mineral  contains  only  sesquioxide  of  iron,  moisture,  and  gangue 
insoluble  in  acids,  I  should  employ  method  1 ;  if  it  contains  also  phos- 
phoric acid,  alkaline  earthy  carbonates,  protoxide  of  manganese,  &c., 
method  2  is  preferable. 

First  Method, 

Reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder  and  dry  at  100°. 
a.  Weigh  off  a  portion  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  boat,t  insert  this  in 
a  tube  of  difficultly -fusible  glass,  pass  a  stream  of  dry  air  through  the 

*  This  method,  with  some  slight  differences,  was  first  proposed  by  Bineau. 
f  The  experiment  can  also  be  made  in  a  bulb  tube,  provided  it  is  of  difficultly 
fusible  glass. 
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tube,  and  heat  the  substauce  till  all  water  is  expelled.     Allow  to  cool 
in  the  current  of  air,  and  weigh.     The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  water. 

b.  Re-insert  the  boat  in  the  glass  tube  and  heat  it  in  a  stream  of  dry 
hydrogen,  till  no  more  water  is  formed,  raising  the  temperature  at  the  end 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Allow  to  cool  in  the  hydrogen  and  weigh.  The 
loss  of  weight  indicates  the  oxygen  combined  with  the  iron  to  sesquioxide, 
from  which  the  amount  of  the  latter  can  be  calculated. 

c.  Fix  the  eye  of  the  boat  containing  the  reduced  iron  to  the  end  of  a 
platinum  wire,  place  the  boat  in  a  ^ -litre  flask,  add  some  water,  then  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  close  the  flask,  but  not  air-tight.  The  finely  divided 
metal  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  assist  the  action  by  a  gentle 
heat.  As  soon  as  it  is  finished,  elevate  the  boat,  rinse  it,  heat  the  fluid  to 
gentle  ebullition,  to  expel  hydrogen,  allow  to  cool,  fill  up  to  the  mark, 
sliake,  allow  to  settle,  take  out  100  c.  c.  of  the  fluid,  and  determine  ^e 
iron  with  permanganate  or  chromate  of  potash  (p.  186  or  192).  The 
result  must  correspond  with  that  obtained  in  ^.  K  they  should  not  agree 
sufliciently,  the  cause  may  lie  in  the  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  having 
become  slightly  oxidized.  In  such  case,  therefore,  a  further  quantity  of 
100  c.  c.  is  boiled  with  a  little  zinc  (preferably  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid),  and  then  the  estimation  with  permanganate  is  repeated  with  this. 

d.  The  residue  which  has  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  It  usually  consists  of 
silicic  acid,  but  may  contain  also  alumina  and  titanic  acid.  To  find,  and,  if 
required,  to  determine  the  latter,  fuse  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  dissolve 
in  cold  water,  and  endeavor  to  separate  the  titanic  acid  by  long  boiling 
(§  107). 

Second  Method, 

This  is  similar  to  the  process  employed  for  limonite,  see  below. 

The  decomposition  and  solution  of  the  hematite  will  not  take  more 
than  a  few  hours,  if  the  mineral  is  very  finely  powdered,  and  is  digested 
at  an  elevated  temperature  below  boiling  with  a  sufficiency  of  fuming  hy- 
drochloric acid.  The  separated  silicic  acid  is  to  be  tested  for  titanic  acid 
as  described  p.  804. 

II.  Limonite. 

This  ore  contains  the  iron,  or  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  as  hydrated 
sesquioxide ;  there  are  present  in  addition,  oxides  of  manganese  and  alumina ; 
ofl;en  also  small  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia,  of  silicic  acid  (in  com- 
bination with  bases),  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  laiger 
or  smaller  amount  of  quartz-sand  or  gangue  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.* 

Begin  the  analysis  by  finely  pulverizing  the  ore,  drying  the  powfler 
according  to  circumstances  amder  the  desiccator  or  at  100®,  and  igniting  a 
portion  for  the  determination  of  the  water.  In  the  latter  process,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  or 

*^  Besides  these  substanoea,  which  are  geDorally  found  in  limoDite,  traces  of  other 
bodies  are  often  also  detected  by  a  searching  analysis.  Thus  A.  Miiller  (AnnaL 
d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  127)  found  in  a  bean -ore  (smelted  at  Garlshiutte,  near 
Alfeld)  weighable  traces  of  potassa,  arsenic  acid,  and  vanadic  acid,  and  unweighable 
traces  of  chromium,  copper,  and  molybdenum. 

For  an  iron  ore  very  rich  in  vanadium,  comp.  H.  Deville  (Compt.  rend.  49,  210 ; 
Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  84,  255). 
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protocarbonate  of  iron,  the  water  must  not  be  estimated  from  the  loss  of 
weight,  but  by  direct  weighing  (§  36). 

Heat  about  10  grm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  mineral,  in  a  flask,  with 
ooncentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  until  complete  decomposition  is  effected  ; 
transfer  to  a  dish,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,*  moisten  the 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently,  dilute  with  water,  filter  into  a 
J-litre  flask,  and  wash ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  undissolved  residue ;  it 
consists  of  quartz-sand  or  gangue,  and  separated  silicic  acid.  The  latter 
may  be  isolated  and  determined,  by  boiling  the  residue  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (§  235,  b). 

If  you  want  to  know  the  nature  of  the  gangue,  treat  it  by  one  of  the 
methods  given  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates  (p.  304,  b). 

The  filtrate  is  diluted  to  500  c.  c,  and  then  treated  as  follows : — 

1.  To  determine  the  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  100  c.  c.  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  removed,  then  dilute  with  about  200  c.  c. 
water,  add  chloride  of  barium,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  least  24  hours ; 
then  filter  off  the  trifling  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  which  generally 
forms. 

2.  Determine,  in  another  portion  of  100  c.  c,  the  phosphoric  acid,  by 
means  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  (p.  273,  ft,  /3).  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  arsenic  acid  is  also  precipitable  by  molybdic  acid.  It  must 
therefore,  if  occasion  require,  be  removed  by  the  transmission  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  at  70*^. 

3.  Determine  the  iron  twice  volumetrically  with  protochloride  of  tin 
(p.  197)  using  50  c.  c.  for  each  experiment.  If  the  solution  contains 
protochloride  of  iron,  the  measured  portions  must  first  be  heated  with 
some  chlorate  of  potash  and  then  boiled  till  the  chlorine  is  driven  off. 

4.  Precipitate  100  c.  c.  after  p.  396,  112,  with  acetate  of  ammonia ; 
after  having  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  if  the  solution  contains  protochloride 
of  iron.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  well  washed,  dried,  ignited  and  weighed ; 
it  contains  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  altunina  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  usually  a  portion  of  the  silicic  acid.  After  weighing,  flise  it  with 
bisulphate  of  potash,  gradually  increasing  the  heat  till  the  solution  is 
effected.  On  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  any  silicic  acid  present 
will  remain  behind.  The  alumina  is  found  by  deducting  the  silicic  acid  + 
the  phosphoric  acid  +  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  the  total  precipitate.  If 
you  desire  to  determine  the  alumina  directly,  the  method  p.  380,  72  is 
the  most  accurate ;  it  miist  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  separation  of 
the  iron  as  sulphide,  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  solution,  and,  if  the 
amount  of  alumina  is  sufficient,  is  completely  precipitated  with  the  latter, 
and  must  therefore  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  alumina  precipitate ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  phosphoric  acid  predominates  over  the  alumina,  the 
alumina  precipitate  consists  of  Al,  O^,  PO^  and  the  Al,  O,  is  to  be  calculated 
therefrom. 

In  the  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  alkaline  acetate, 
determine  the  manganese  and  alkaline  earths  as  directed  p.  396,  112* 
Should  weighable  traces  of  copper  or  arsenic  have  been  found  in  the 
qualitative  analysis,  these  metals  are  first  to  be  separated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  In  this  case  reoxidize  the  protoxide  of  iron  produced  by  means 
of  nitric  acid,  and  then  precipitate  as  directed. 

*  In  tbe  presence  of  a  weighable  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  the  evaporation  of  the 
hjdroclUorio  acid  solution  must  be  dispensed  with. 
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5.  Protoxide  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid,  if  present,  are  to  be  determined 
as  directed  under  Chaljbite. 

IIL     BOG-IRON-ORE. 

Bog-iron-ore  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hjdrated  sesquioxide  of  iron 
with  basic  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  silicic  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  arsenic  acid,  crenic  acid,  apocrenic  acid,  and  humic  acid, 
and  generally  contains  besides  these,  gangue,  alumina,  oxides  of  manganese, 
lime,  and  magnesia. 

Reduce  the  ore  to  powder,  and  dry.  Expose  a  portion  of  it,  in  an  open 
platinum  crucible,  at  first  to  a  gentle  heat,  to  burn  the  organic  acids,  then 
gradually  increasing  the  heat,  maintain  it  for  some  time  at  intense  redness, 
with  the  crucible  placed  in  an  oblique  position.  The  loss  expresses  the 
amoimt  of  water  and  organic  substances. 

Treat  another  sample  by  the  method  given  in  IL  ;  the  *  sample  may 
previously  be  very  gently  ignited,  only  just  sufficiently  to  destroy  the 
organic  substances. 

If  you  desire  to  detect  and  determine  the  organic  acids,  boil  a  larger 
portion  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore  with  pure  solution  of  potassa,  until  it 
is  converted  into  a  fiocculent  mass.  Filter  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§  209,  11. 

TV.  Magnetite. 

This  contains  the  Inetfifi  as  protosesquioxide.  Analyse  the  ore  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hematite,  and  afterwards  in  a  separate  weighed 
portion,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid, 
determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  volumetrically  by  means  of  chromate  of 
potash  (p.  192)  or  the  sesquioxide  by  means  of  protochloride  of  tin  (p.  197). 

V.  Chaltbite. 

This  contains  protocarbonate  of  iron,  associated  usually  with  proto- 
carbonate  of  manganese  and  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  often 
mixed  also  with  clay  and  gangue. 

Reduce  the  mineral  to  powder  and  dry. 

a.  Determine  the  water  as  directed  §  36. 

b.  Determine  the  carbonic  acid  preferably  afler  p.  300,  «. 

c.  Dissolve  a  third  portion,  say  8  or  10  grm.,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
some  chlorate  of  potash  to  oxidize  all  the  protoxide  of  iron  present,  boil 
till  the  fluid  ceases  to  smell  of  chlorine,  filter  and  treat  both  residue  and 
solution  as  directed  for  limonite. 

c?.  In  a  fourth  portion  of  the  powder,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  measure  either  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with 
protochloride  of  tin  (p.  197),  or  the  protoxide  of  iron  with  chromate  of 
potash  (p.  192). 

B.  Estimation  of  the  Iron  in  Iron  Ores. 

§  240. 
1.  Volumetric  Methods. 

Many  volumetric  methods  have  been  proposed  with  the  above  object 
and  adopted,  and  some  of  them  have  &llen  into  disuse. 
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Of  the  following  metbods  the  first  deserves  especial  attention  on  account 
of  its  simplicity  and  precision. 

First  Method. 

Powder  very  finely  and  dry  in  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
circumstances.  Digest  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  by  no 
means  boiling.  In  the  case  of  hematite  the  iuming  acid  is  indispen- 
sable, and  in  the  case  of  limonite  it  is  to  be  preferred.  When  the 
decomposition  and  solution  is  complete,  dilute  somewhat — if  the  ore 
contains  protoxide  of  iron,  add  chlorate  of  potash,  and  boil  till  all  free 
chlorine  is  expelled — and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  (p.  197).  It  is  unnecessary  to  filter  the  fluid  from  the 
undissolved  gangue. 

Second  Method, 

Prepare  a  solution  as  in  the  first  method,  containing  all  the  irou  as 
seaquichloride,  and  free  from  nitric  acid  and  fi:ee  chlorine,  nearly  neutralize 
the  free  acid  with  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  transfer  the  iluid^  with 
or  without  the  undissolved  residue  to  a  stoppered  bottle,  add  iodide  of 
potassium,  &c.,  proceeding  as  directed  p.  199  (top). 

Third  Method. 

Prepare  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  as  in  the  first  method,  dilute, 
reduce  with  zinc  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  (p.  196)  and  determine  the 
protochloride  of  iron  produced  with  a  stahdatfl^«olQkoi\  ofjpermanganate 
of  potash,  employing  the  special  process  given  p.  191  for  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  iron  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Fourth  Method. 

Fuse  the  very  finely  powdered  ore  ^vith  bisulphate  of  potash,  at  first  at  a 
gentle  heat,  which  is  to  be  gradually  increased,  keep  fusing  for  a  long  time, 
but  not  till  the  second  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  has  entirely  escaped, 
dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  boil  the  solution  with  zinc  till  free  from 
sesquioxide,  using  the  apparatus  figured  p.  187,  and  finally  determine  the 
protoxide  of  iron  by  means  of  permanganate,  afler  p.  186.  There  is  one 
difficulty  attached  to  the  process,  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
decolorization  of  the  solution  is  no  criterion  of  the  completion  of  the 
reduction.  Hence  when  we  believe  it  to  be  finished,  we  have  to  take  out 
a  drop  of  the  solution  and  mix  it  on  a  porcelain  plate  with  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium.  The  reaction  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  on  sesquioxide 
of  iron  is  so  delicate,  that  we  need  take  no  notice  of  very  weak  colorations. 

2.  Gravimetric  Methods. 

I  wiQ  here  adduce  Fuchs's  method  (see  p.  200,  1).  The  unfavorable 
statements  made  in  respect  of  the  method  by  certain  chemists  have  been 
refuted  by  J.  Lowe*  and  R.  KoNiG.f 

a.  Common  method  (as  described  by  Lowe,  loc.  cit). 

If  the  ore  intended  for  analysis  is  of  a  superior  kind,  take  1 — 1*5  grm., 
if  of  an  inferior,  2 — 3  grm. ;  reduce  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  heat,  in 
an  obliquely  placed  long- necked  flask  of  about  500  c.  c.  capacity,  with 
strong    hycbrochloric   acid;    when   all   sesquioxide  of  iron  is  dissolved, 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  72,  28.  f  Ibid.  72,  86. 
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add,  gradually,  small  pieces  of  fused  chlorate  of  potassa,  until  the  fluid 
smells  distinctly  of  chlorine,  and  continue  heating  until  this  smell  is  no 
longer  perceptible.  Dilute  with  water  until  the  flask  is  half  full,  and  then 
insert  a  sound  cork,  in  which  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  about 
10  inches  long,  and  not  too  narrow,  is  fitted  air-tight ;  place  the  flask  in  a 
slanting  position,  and  heat  for,  at  leasts  15  minutes  to  moderate  boiling, 
to  insure  the  expulsion  from  the  fla^  of  every  trace  of  chlorine  and 
atmospheric  air. 

Whilst  keeping  the  solution  in  incessant  ehulh'tion,  open  the  cork,  and 
suspend  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  a  strip  of  pure  clean  sheet  copper,  attached 
to  a  platinum  wire,  inserting  the  cork  again  so  as  to  keep  the  wire  in 
position  ;  when  the  copper  strip  has  become  sufliciently  hot  to  allow  of  its 
immersion  in  the  fluid,  without  danger  of  spirting,  open  the  cork  again,  let 
down  the  strip  of  copper  horizontally  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  flask,  so  as  to 
immerse  it  completely  in  the  fluid ;  insert  the  cork  now  firmly,  place  the 
flask  again  in  a  slanting  position,  taking  care  to  keep  the  fluid  during  this 
manipulation  in  incessant,  though  slow  and  moderate  ebullition,  and  continue 
this  until  the  iron  in  the  solution  is  completely  reduced,  and  appears, 
accordingly,  quite  colorless,  or  at  least  exhibits  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
and  indistinct  greenish  tint  The  object  of  the  process  is  generally 
attained  in  about  2  hours,  but  the  boiling  may  be  continued  for  3  or  4 
hours  without  the  least  detriment  to^the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  strip 
of  copper  must  always  remain  completely  covered  by  the  fluid ;  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  water  is  added  at  first,  as  any 
subsequent  additions  would  of  course  be  quite  impracticable. 

The  strip  of  copper  should  weigh  about  6  grm. ;  it  should  be  made  of 
copper  precipitated  by  galvanic  action,  and  of  the  proper  breadth  and 
length  to  pass  readily  through  the  neck  of  the  flask  and  lie  at  the  bottom 
in  a  horizontal  position.  It  is  scoured  clean  with  sand-paper,  weighed, 
and  then  attached  to  the  platinum  wire. 

When  the  reduction  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  completed,  uncork  the 
flask,  promptly  withdraw  fi:om  the  still  boiling  fluid  the  strip  of  copper,  by 
means  of  the  platinum  wire ;  immerse  in  a  beaker  filled  with  distilled 
water,  take  out  again,  rinse  by  means  of  the  washing  bottle,  dry  completely 
between  blotting  paper,  take  off*  the  platinum  wire,  weigh,  and  reckon  for 
each  eq.  copper  dissolved  in  the  process,  as  indicated  by  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  strip,  1  eq.  iron.  The  copper  is  found  to  have  lost  its  original 
lustre  in  the  process,  and  looks  dull,  but  not  blackish,  as  is  generally  the 
case  if  ordinary  sheet  copper  is  used. 

In  four  analyses  of  chemically  pure  sesquioxide  of  iron,  J.  Lowe 
obtained  by  this  process,  severally,  99*7,  99*6,  99*6,  99*6  per  cent,  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Konig's  process  {loc.  cit.)  is  nearly  the  same.  He  recommends,  however, 
to  keep  the  strip  of  copper,  afl^r  its  removal  from  the  boiling  fluid,  for 
some  time  in  hot  water,  to  insure  the  removal  of  every  particle  of  the 
solution  which  may  have  penetrated  into  the  pores  of  the  metal ;  then  to 
remove  the  water  by  immersion  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  latter  again 
by  immersion  in  ether.  He  also  recommends  to  wind  platinum  wire 
round  the  strip,  which,  besides  accelerating  the  reduction,  will  prevent  the 
loss  of  small  particles  of  the  copper,  that  might  otherwise  be  caused  by  the 
bumping  of  the  metal  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  during  the  process  of 
ebullition. 

The  results  which  Konig's  obtained  by  this  process,  in  a  scries  of 
experiments,  varied  between  99*5  and  100*5  per  cen^ 
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h.  Modified  Process. 

If  the  ore  contains  an  appreciable  proportion  of  titanic  acid,  the  process 
a  requires,  according  to  FucHS,  certain  modifications,  for  which  I  refer  to 
the  original  paper  on  the  subject,*  as  cases  of  the  kind  are  of  comparatiyely 
rare  occurrence. 

If  the  ore  contains  arsenic  acid,  the  process  is  inapplicable,  as  a  coating 
of  blackish  scales  of  arsenide  of  copper  would  form  on  the  copper.  The 
arsenic  acid  may  be  remoTed,  however,  by  fusing  the  pulyerized  ore  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  extracting  the  fiised  mass  with  water ;  dissolve  the 
residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  as  in  a. 

13.  Akaltsis  of  Chbomic  Iron. 
§  241. 

This  mineral  is  essentially  a  compound  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium ;  occasionally  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  found  re- 
placed by  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  of  the  former  by  magnesia. 
In  addition  to  these  bodies,  silicates,  and  small  quantities  of  lime,  man- 
ganese, titanic  acid,  &c.,  are  met  with. 

The  following  method  permits  both  a  simple  estimation  of  the  chromium 
and  a  determination  of  all  the  constituents : — 

Reduce  the  ore  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  operation  must  be  per- 
formed with  patience  and  conscientiously,  for  on  it  the  success  of  the 
analysis  dependst  The  powder  is,  according  to  circumstances,  dried  in  the 
air,  or  at  100°. 

Treat  about  0*5  grm.  as  directed  p.  887,  a.  Mix  the  filtrate  with 
excess  of  sulphurous  acid  (to  reduce  the  chromic  acid  to  sesquioxide  of 
chromium),  heat  cautiously  to  boiling,  add  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  boil 
for  some  minutes,  and  wash  the  separated  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  by  repeated  boiling  and  decanting  on  a  filter,  till  tbe  washings 
are  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  After  the  precipitate  has  been  dried  and 
ignited,  it  will  contain  alkaline  chromate,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
a  small  quantity  of  alkali  which  the  washing  failed  to  remove.  Before 
weighing  treat  as  follows  :  boil  with  water,  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphurous 
acid,  then  ammonia,  filter  again,  wash,  dry,  and  finally  ignite. 

Tlie  constituents  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  and  also  the  bodies 
separated  by  evaporation  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  are  separated  by  the 
methods  given  in  the  General  Part. 

14.  Analysis  of  Copper  Ptrites. 

§  242. 

This  mineral  contains  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  and  also  gangue.  Whether 
it  contains  other  metals,  besides  copper  and  iron,  must  be  ascertained  by 
a  qualitative  analysis. 

The  finely  pulverized  mineral  is  dried  at  100^ 

a.  Heat  about  1  grm.  in  a  long-necked  fiask,  placed  obliquely,  with 
fuming,  nitric  acid ;  afler  some  time  add  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  digest  till 
complete  decomposition  is  effected,  and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat  nearly  to 
dryness.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  added  was  not  enough  to  decompose 
and  remove  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid,  add  more,  and  evaporate  again  as 

*  JoarD.  f.  pnkt.  Cbem.  18,  495 ;  lee  also  Kdnig,  Joonu  f.  prakt  Chem.  72,  88, 
II.  T  T 
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directed.  Treat  wilih  water  and  filter  through  a  weighed  filter.  The 
residue  J  which  sometiines  contains  iacee  sulphur,  is  dried  at  100*^  and 
weighed,  then  heated  with  access  of  air  till  the  sulphur  (if  present)  is 
removed  and  the  filter  is  fully  burnt,  and  weighed  again.  If  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  weights  of  the  dried  and  the  ignited  residue,  put  it 
down  as  sulphur.  As  a  matter  of  course  this  can  onlj  be  done  when  the 
residue  consists  of  a  quartzj  gangue,  or,  in  general  terms,  of  a  material 
which  retains  no  water  at  100  .  If  the  residue  is  not  of  this  nature,  the 
undissolved  sulphur  possibly  present  in  it  must  be  determined  after  p.  336,  a. 
If  the  ore  contains  an  admixture  of  galena,  sulphate  of  lead  may  be  pre- 
sent in  the  residue.  In  this  case  digest  the  residue  with  tartrate  or 
acetate  of  ammonia,  precipitate  the  lead  from  the  solution  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  determine  it  as  sulphide  (p.  213),  and  calculate  there- 
from the  sulphur  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal  quantity  of  sulphur, 
and  the  lead  remaining  in  the  residue. 

Make  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  up  to  250  c.  c. 

a.  Dilute  100  c.  c,  add  chloride  of  barium  and  determine  the  sulphuric 
acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  as  directed  §  132,  L,  1. 

j3.  Dilute  100  c.  c,  if  necessary  add  more  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate 
at  70^  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Allow  ihe  precipitate  to  settle  and  wash 
it  with  weak  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  by  decantation  combined  with 
filtration.  If  it  contains  only  sulphide  of  copper  or  sulphide  of  copper  and 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  dry,  ignite  with  addition  of  sulphur  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  suhsulphide  of  copper  (p.  228,  3)  ;  if  it  contains, 
on  the  contrary,  sulphide  of  antimony,  spread  out  the  filter  on  a  glass  plate, 
rinse  o£E  the  precipitate  into  a  porcelain  dish,  dry  the  filt^  on  the  glass 
plate  and  replace  it  in  the  funnel.  Heat  the  precipitate  with  a  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassiimi  on  a  water-bath ;  aiier 
half-an-hour^s  digesting  add  a  rather  large  quantity  of  water  (otherwise  a 
little  sulphide  of  copper  remains  in  solution),  collect  on  the  first  filter, 
dry  and  treat  as  directed.  If  the  sulphide  of  copper  precipitate  contains 
lead  or  bismuth,  after  removing  the  antimony  (if  present)  as  above,  and 
before  proceeding  to  ignite  with  sulphur  in  hydrogen,  treat  as  follows : 
roast  it,  dissolve  the  residue  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  add  ammonia  till 
neutral,  then  carbonate  of  ammonia,  warm,  filter,  dissolve  the  residue  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  repeat  the  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  unite 
the  two  filtrates,  acidify  and  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  filtrate  from  the  first  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate  is  eva- 
porated with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the  iron  is  precipitated  after  p.  382,  77> 
and  manganese^  zinc,  nickel,  <&c.,  are  estimated  in  the  filtrate. 

b.  If  ihe  ore  contains  antimony  and  arsenic  in  determinable  quantities, 
portions  of  these  metals  may  have  volatilized  as  chlorides  on  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqua  regia  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore  oxidize  a 
firesh  sample  of  the  substance  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness 
with  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  the  nitric  acid,  dissolve  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  filter,  precipitate  at  70®  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (p.  254,  b),  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  treat  it  as  above  directed 
with  sulphide  of  potassium,  filter  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  ctrsenic 
and  antimony  after  p.  429,  198*  or  by  one  of  the  other  methods  given 
$  165.  The  copper  and  the  other  metals  may  be  redetermined  in  this 
analysis  by  way  of  control.  It  is  quite  possible  to  dissolve  the  ore  and 
to  determine  the  whole  of  the  metals  in  one  portion  by  this  latter 
method  alone ;  but  then  we  must  take  a  firesh  portion  for  the  solphui 
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determination,    which    may    be    executed    bj    one    of   the    processes 
§  148,  IL 

If  a  determination  of  the  copper  alane  in  copper  pyrites  or  other  copper 
ores  is  all  that  is  required,  and  really  accurate  results  are  desired,  I  should 
still  recommend  the  process  jyst  described. 

Fr.  MoHB*  giyes  ^e  following  method  for  the  estunation  of  copper  in 
ores: — 

1.  For  Oxidized  Ores  (oxide  of  copper,  suboxide  of  copper,  malachite, 
phosphate  of  copper).  Powder  the  ore  finely;  if  rich,  take  5  grm.,  if  poor  10 
grm.  Treat  in  a  porcelain  dish  of  10  cm.  diameter  with  some  sulphuric  acid, 
water,  and  nitric  acid,  cover  the  dish  with  a  large  Watch-glass  and  heat  to 
boiling.  As  soon  as  the  mass  is  nearly  dry  and  ceases  to  spirt,  remove  th« 
watch-glass,  and  increase  the  fiame,  maintaining  an  elevated  temperature 
till  no  more  fumes  escape,  allow  to  cool,  add  distilled  water,  heat  to  boiling, 
filter  into  a  small  platinum  dish,  wash  with  hot  water,  evaporate  the  wash- 
ings and  transfer  them  also  to  the  platintun  dish,  and  finally — ^having 
made  quite  sure  that  the  residue  insoluble  in  water  gives  up  no  copper  to 
acids — precipitate  the  copper  with  zinc,  after  p.  227,  2.  The  light-red 
color  of  the  copper  is  an  indication  of  its  purity.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  in  view  in  this  process  the  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  metals , 
precipitable  by  zinc  (lead,  antimony,  and  tin). 

2.  For  Sulphurized  Ores,  rmxed  Metallurgical  Products,  Ore-furnace 
Begulus.  The  substance  must  be  powdered  with  special  care.  Proceed  as 
in  1,  use  5  grm.  ore,  and  heat  as  before  with  sidphuric  acid,  water  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Allow  the  action  to  go  on  in  the  covered 
porcelain  dish  at  a  gentle  heat,  during  which  much  spirting  wiQ  take  place.  A 
quantity  of  sulphur  separates,  which  collects  together  and  envelops  some  of 
tiie  pulverized  ore.  Dry  the  fluid  by  applying  a  stronger  heat,  remove  the 
watch-glass,  increase  the  heat  till  the  sulphur  bums  and  the  free  acid  is 
volatilized.  When  cool,  add  more  nitric  acid  and  also  a  very  little  sul^ 
phuric  acid ;  the  appearance  of  red  fumes  is  an  indication  of  the  presence 
of  ore  still  undecomppsed.  Evaporate  again  to  dryness  as  before,  allow  to 
cool,  moisten  again  with  nitric  acid  and  bum  o£E  the  sulphur  for  the  second 
time.  In  the  case  of  rich  ores  this  operation  has  to  be  repeated  yet  again. 
The  extraction  of  the  residue  and  the  copper  determination  are  performed 
as  in  1. 

Many  volumetric  methods  for  estimating  the  copper  have  been  proposed  ; 
a  standard  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  best  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
practical  metallurgist  in  this  connexion.  KuNZELf  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  proceeding  : — The  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  is  pre- 
pared by  supersaturating  a  solution  of  soda  free  &om  carbonic  acid  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  subsequently  heating  the  liquid  to  expel  the 
excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  diluted  so  that  1  c.  c.  may 
precipitate  about  O'Ol  grm.  copper.  To  standardize  the  solution  for 
copper,  dissolve  10  grm.  pure  copper  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  the  solution  to 
one  litre,  take  20  c.  c,  corresponding  to  0*20  grm.  copper,  supersaturate 
with  ammonia,  dilute,  heat  to  boiling  and  add  the  reagent  with  constant 
stirring  tiU  a  drop  of  the  fluid  ceases  to  color  moist  freshly  precipitated 
sulphide  of  zinc  brown.  If  you  require  much  less  than  20  c.c.  of  sulphide 
of  sodium,  dilute  the  latter  to  the  proper  degree  and  repeat  tl^e  experi^ 

*  Zeitschrift  f.  analjt.  Chem.  1,  148. 
t  Jonrn.  f.  prakt  Chem.  88,  486 ;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  %  378. 
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ment  Thd  Bulpbide  of  zinc  is  prepared  as  follows : — Dissolye  ordinary 
zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  excess  of  ammonia  and  a  little  sulphide  of 
sodium,  and  heat  to  boiling ;  by  this  means  the  lead  which  is  contained  in 
commercial  zinc  will  be  completely  precipitated ;  filter  and  mix  with  a 
deficiency  of  sulphide  of  sodium.  When  required  for  use,  this  pappy 
mixture  of  sulphide  of  zinc  and  excess  of  zinc  solution  is  spread  on  a 
layer  of  several  filter  papers. 

To  perform  the  actual  analysis,  dissolye  the  finely  powdered  ore  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  heat  to 
between  120  and  150^  to  separate  the  silica,  take  up  the  residue  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water,  precipitate  the  iron  with  acetate  of  soda,  add  plenty 
of  ammonia  to  the  iron-firee  solution,  heat  to  boiling,  and  lastly  add  sulphide 
of  sodiimi  as  above  directed.  From  Kunzel's  experiments  it  appears  that 
in  the  hands  of  a  careful  operator  the  error  never  exceeds  \  per  cent 

The  final  reaction  here  employed  depends  on  the  fact  diat  when  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  copper  is  brought  into  contact  with  hydrated  sulphide 
of  zinC;  sulphide  of  copper  is  formed  while  the  zinc  dissolves. 

15.  Analysis  of  Kupfebkickslstein. 

§  248. 

This  material  is  obtained  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  preparation 
of  Gopptf -nickel  or  nickel  from  nickeliferous  copper  pyrites.  It  consists 
principally  of  sulphide  of  copper,  sulphide  of  iron,  and  sulphide  of  nickel, 
but  it  generally  also  contains  arsenic,  antimony,  cobalt,  and  occasionally 
lead.  This  and  also  the  further  intermediate  products  have  lately  become 
subjects  of  quantitative  analysis. 

The  analysis  is  performed  on  a  fijiely-powdered  average  sample  by 
exactly  the  same  process  which  I  have  just  given  for  copper  pyrites. 
.    After  you  have  separated  firom  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (a,  /3)  the 
copper  and  the  other   metals  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  re- 
oxidized  the  filtrate  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  and'  precipitated  the  iron 
afler  p.  382,  77)  ^^  ^^  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  of  basic  iron  salt  widi 
ammonia  in  excesa    If  a  small  quantity  of  sesquioidde  of  iron  here  separates, 
collect  it  on  a  filter,  wash  twice,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipi- 
tate  with  ammonia.  Mix  the  ammoniacal  iron-free  solution  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium  in  excess,  add  acetic  acid  till  the  reaction  is  distinctly  acid,  allow 
to  settle,  filter  off  the  sulphide  of  nickel,  wash  it  with  water  containing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  dry  and  roast  it    Dissolve  the  residue  thus  obtained 
in  aqua  regia,  evaporate  the  firee  acid  almost  entirely,  precipitate  the  dilute 
solution  boiling  with  pure  solution  of  potash,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
by  boiling  and  decanting  through  a  filter,  ignite,  incinerate  the  filter,  reduce 
in  hydrogen  (p.  175),  and  weigh.     Dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  filter  off  any 
silicic  acid  that  may  remain  behind,  weigh  it  and  deduct  it  from  the  nickeL 
If  cobalt  is  present,  it  is  determined  afler  p.  889,  97;  ^^^  subtracted  from 
the  nickel.   If,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case  of  die  analysis  of  cobalt  ores, 
we  have  to  separate  small  quantities  of  nickel  firom  much  cobalt,  I  prefer 
to  separate  the  nickel  af);er  p.  390,  lOO*  hy  oxide  of  mercury  firom  the  solu- 
tion containing  the  cobalt  as  cobalticyanide  of  potassium  and  the  nickel  as 
double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium.     If  the  process  be  repeated  with 
the  precipitated  metal,  you  will  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  nickel  quite  pore, 
which  otherwise  is  not  always  the  case. 
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Ck>pper  and  nickel  maj  be  determined  volumetricallj  in  preparatdona 
containing  them  bj  Kunzkl's*  process,  provided  c^tproxmate  results  only 
are  required.  The  mode  of  estimating  copper  bj  this  method  has  already 
been  given  (pp.  643-4).  Of  course,  ii' the  value  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  is 
known  for  copper,  it  may  be  calculated  for  nickel  It  is  well,  however,  by 
way  of  control,  to  standardize  the  reagent  directly  with  nickel  solution. 
For  this  purpose  dissolve  a  known  quantity  of  nickel  in  nitric  acid,  add 
ammonia  in  excess,  dilute  and  run  in  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  till  a 
drop  of  the  fluid  reddens  solution  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium  or  colors 
an  ammonical  solution  of  silver  slightly  brown.  In  order  to  produce  these 
reactions,  dip  the  end  of  a  strip  of  filter  paper  in  the  fluid;  the  sulphide  of 
nickel  remains  at  the  edge,  while  the  fluid  is  sucked  up  and  can  now  be 
tested  by  touching  with  a  rod  that  has  been  dipped  in  solution  of"  silver  or 
nitroprusside  of  sodium.  In  the  examination  of  kupfemickelsteins,  &c.,  em- 
ploy the  method  described  pp.  643-4  for  the  solution,  the  separation  of  the 
silica  and  iron,  and  the  estimation  of  the  copper,  and  finaUy  when  the  end-re- 
action for  copper  has  made  its  appearance,  and  the  sulphide  of  sodium  used 
has  been  read  ofl^,  add  more  of  the  reagent  for  the  nickel  determination.  The 
further  quantity  of  the  solution  employed  is  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  nickel  present.     Kunzel  Axes  the  limit  of  error  for  nickel  at  |  per  cent. 

16.  Analysis  of  Iron  Pyrites. 

§  244. 

This  mineral  often  contains,  besides  iron  and  sulphur,  arsenic,  zincy 
copper,  cobalt,  manganese, .  and  other  metals,  also  a  residue  insoluble  in 
aqua  regia.  In  many  specimens  minute  traces  of  gold  and  thallium  have 
been  found. 

A.  Complete  Analysis. 

Dry  the  finely  triturated  mineral  at  100^. 

a.  Determmation  of  the  Sulphur  and  Arsenic  and  exammation  for 
Antimony  and  Gold. 

Mix  about  1  grm.  most  intimately  with  4  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  4  parts  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash,  heat  in  a  porcelain  crucible  cautiously 
to  fusion,  place  the  crucible  with  its  contents  in  a  beaker,  add  water,  heat 
for  a  long  time,  finaUy  to  boiling,  filter  into  a  ^-litre  flask,  wash  the  residue 
thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  allow  the  fluid  to  cool,  fill  up  to  the  mark, 
and  mix  by  shaking.  Determine  the  sulphuric  acid  in  200  c.  c.  afl^r 
§  132, 1.,  1,  and  reckon  therefrom  the  sulphur.  Evaporate  the  remaining 
300  c.  c.  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  on  a  water-bath,  till  the  whole  of  the 
nitric  acid  is  expelled,  take  up  the  residue  with  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  a  long  time  into  the  fluid, 
which  is  to  be  maintained  at  70°  all  the  while.  If  a  precipitate  forms, 
collect  it  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry,  exhaust  with  pure  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
and  weigh  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  which  may  afterwards  be  tested  for 
antimony. 

The  residue  remaining  on  the  treatment  of  the  fiised  mass  with  water, 
consists  principally  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Dry  it,  ignite  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  and  treat  the  metallic  iron  with  pure  dUute  nitric  acid.  Should 
a  residue  remain,  wash  it,  dissolve  in  aqua  regia  and  test  the  solution  for 

*  Joum.  f.  pnkt.  Chem.  88,  486 ;  Zeitnohrift  f.  aiialyt  Ohem.  2,  878. 
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gold.  If  the  result  is  equivocal,  repeat  the  experiment  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  mineraL  The  fusion  may  then  be  performed  in  a  Hessian 
crucible. 

b,  Determinatum  of  the  Iron,  Copper,  Zinc,  ^c,  and  of  the  Residne 

insoluble  in  adds. 

Digest  2  to  8  grm.  of  the  very  finely-powdered  mineral  with  aqua  r^[ia 
to  complete  decomposition,  evaporate  repeatedly  with  hydrochloric  acid  (to 
remove  the  nitric  acid),  add  water,  filter,  wash  the  insoluble  residue,  dry, 
ignite,  and  weigh  it.  Treat  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  at  70^.  If  no  other  metal  is  present  besides  copper 
(and  arsenic),  determine  the  copper  as  subsulphide  (§  119,  3,  a).  Oxidize 
the  filtrate  firom  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate  by  heating  witli 
nitric  acid,  and  separate  the  iron  as  directed  p.  382,  77»  hy  nearly 
neutralizing  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  boiling.  Mix  the  filtrate  with 
ammonia.  Should  a  small  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  form,  filter 
it  off,  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitate  with  anmionia,  and 
finally  precipitate  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt,  &c.,  firom  the  iron-free  filtrate 
by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  p.  374,  59*  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
ignite  and  determine  lime  and  magnesia,  if  present,  in  the  residue,  if  such 
remain. 

Dissolve  the  precipitate,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  mixed  precipitates, 
containing  the  iron,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  make  the  solution  up  to  500 
c.  c.  and  determine  the  iron  in  50  c.  c.  by  precipitation  with  ammonia 
as  sesquioxide  (p.  193,  1),  or  yolumetrically  by  protochloride  of  tin 
(p.  197). 

c.  Examination  for  Thallium, 

Thallium  may  often  be  discovered  in  pyrites  by  simply  holding  some  of 
the  powdered  ore  on  the  moistened  end  of  a  platinum  wire  in  the  fiame  of 
the  spectrosc(^ :  the  characteristic,  intensely  green  thallium  line  coin- 
.cident  wit^  Ba  I  momentarily  flashes  forth. 

If  finely-powdered  thalliferous  pyrites  be  ignited  in  a  tube  as  &r  as 
possible  with  exclusion  of  air,  sulphide  of  thallium  sublimes  with  the  sul- 
phur, and  by  allowing  this  almost  to  bum  away  in  the  loop  of  the  platinum 
wire,  and  then  testing  the  residue  in  the  spectroscope,  the  green  line  will 
appear  very  distinctly. 

Thallium  may  also,  according  to  Crookes  and  Bottger,  be  detected  with 
great  delicacy  in  the  wet  way.  Dissolve  the  powdered  ore  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  addition  of  the  least  possible  nitric  acid,  boil  with  sulphite 
of  soda,  till  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  reduced,  and  add  one  or  two  drops  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  In  the  presence  of  thallium  a  light  yellow  precipitate 
of  iodide  of  thallium  is  formed.  I  should  advise  its  being  tested  in  the 
spectroscope  to  make  sure. 

B.  Estimation  of  Sulphub  only. 

An  exact  determination  of  the  sulphur  in  pyrites  may  be  made  as 
indicated  in  A,  and  also  in  §  148,  IL  ;  but  occasionally  an  approximate 
estimation  will  sufiSlce.  In  such  case  the  following  expeditious  method  by 
Pelouze*  may  be  employed  : — 

Mix  1  grm.  of  the  very  finely-powdered  ore  with  about  5  grm.  (exactly 

*  Compt  rend.  58,  685 ;  Zeitschrift  f.  azud.  Chem.  1,  249. 
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weighed)  perfectly  pure  and  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,*  add  7  grm. 
(approximately  weighed)  chlorate  of  potash,  and  5  grm.t  (approximately 
weighed)  fused,  or  at  least  anhydrous  chloride  of  sodium,  mix  well,  and 
heat  the  mixture  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  gradually  to  low  redness  in  a 
wrought  iron  spoon.  When  cool  treat  5  or  6  times  with  hot  water. 
Transfer  the  solution  by  means  of  a  pipette  to  a  filter.  Finally,  boil  the 
residue  with  water  and  wash  it  on  the  filter  with  boiling  water  thoroughly. 
The  filtrate  and  washings  are  now  tested  for  their  alkalinity  after  §  219  or 
§  220. 

The  acid  required  for  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  employed  minus 
the  acid  actually  Tised  in  the  analytic^  experiment,  represents  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  in  the  mineral.  1000  c.  c.  of  the  standard  acid,  prepared 
according  to  §  219,  correspond  to  30*19  grm.  sulphur,  1000  c.  c.  normal 
acid  (prepared  according  to  §  215,  ad)^  correspond  to  16  grm.  sulphur. 

To  be  quite  safe,  finally  test  a  portion  of  the  residue  which  was  left  on 
treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
for  sulphur. 

The  process  takes  80  or  40  minutes  and  yields  results  differing — accord- 
ing to  Pelouze — ^not  more  than  1  to  1*5  per  cent,  firom  the  truth. 

In  applying  the  method  to  roasted  pyrites,  the  addition  of  salt  is  not 
made.  Take  5  grm.  of  the  roasted  ore,  5  grm.  pure  anhydrous  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  5  grm.  chlorate  of  potash. 

17.  Analysis  of  Galena. 

§  245. 

This  is  the  most  widely  spread  of  the  lead  ores.  It  frequently  contain^ 
larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  occasionally  traces 
of  gold,  and  commonly  also  more  or  less  gangue,  insoluble  in  acids. 

Beduce  the  ore  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dry  at  100**. 

Oxidize  a  weighed  quantity  (1 — 2  grm.)  with  highly  concentarated  red 
fuming  nitric  acid,  free  from  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  (see  p.  33 9), 
For  this  piu'pose  use  a  capacious  fiask,  covered  during  the  operation  with 
a  watch-glass;  do  not  put  the  tube  in  which  the  powder  was  weighed  into 
the  fiask.  If  the  acid  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  sidphur  will  be  fuUy 
oxidized.  Afler  you  have  warmed  gently  for  a  long  time,  add  3  or  4  c.  c. 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  you  have  previously  diluted  with 
a  little  water,  and  heat  on  an  iron  plate,  till  all  the  nitric  acid  is  evaporated. 
DUute  with  water,  filter,  wash  the  residue  with  water  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  and  displace  the  latter  with  alcohol.  Collect  the  alcoholic  washings 
separately. 

a.  Dry  the  residue,  ignite,  and  weigh  (§  116,  3).  It  consists  of  sul- 
phate of  lead,  gangue  undecomposed  by  the  acid,  silicic  acid,  &c.  Heat 
the  whole,  or  a  firactional  part,  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  boiling ;  let  the 
insoluble  matter  subside,  and  then  decant  the  supernatant  clear  liquid  on 
to  a  filter ;  pour  a  fresh  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  residue, 
boil  again,  allow  to  subside,  and  decant,  and  repeat  this  operation  imtil  the 
sulphate  of  lead  is  completely  dissolved ;  finally  place  the  residue  on  the 

*  If  this  is  not  at  hand,  the  experiment  can  be  performed  with  carbonate  of  soda 
which  is  not  quite  pure ;  in  this  case  yoa  most  detenuine  by  a  special  experiment  how 
much  normal  acid  oorresponds  to  5  grm. 

t  The  amount  of  common  salt  may  be  varied  for  different  specimens  of  the  mineral ; 
it  may  be  increased  till  the  oxidation  takes  place  without  deflag^ratito. 
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filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water  until  eveiy  trace  of  ohloride  of  lead  is 
remoTed ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residue.  Subtract  the  weight  found 
from  that  of  die  original  residue :  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  lead  which  the  latter  contained.  Instead  of  using  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  sulphate  of  lead  may  also  be  dissolved  by  heating  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  tartrate  or  acetate  of  ammonia  and  caustic  ammonia ;  or  it  may 
be  first  converted  into  carbonate  of  lead,  by  digestion  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  washed  and  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

b.  The  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  free  from  any  weighable  trace  of  lead, 
if  the  process  has  been  properly  conducted.  It  contains  the  metals  pre- 
sent in  the  ore  in  addition  to  lead.  First  add  some  hydrochloric  acid, 
to  precipitate  the  silver^  if  present.  If  a  turbidity  or  precipitate  is  formed, 
keep  the  fiuid  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  till  the  chloride  of  silver 
has  subsided.  The  latter  is  filtered  oft  and  may  be  determined  after 
§  115,  1.  In  the  case  of  very  small  quantities,  I  prefer  to  incinerate  the 
filter  with  the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  to  ignite  the  residue  for 
a  short  time  in  hydrogen,  to  dissolve  the  trace  of  metallic  sUver  in  nitric 
acid,  to  evaporate  the  solution  in  the  crucible  to  dryness,  to  take  up  the 
residue  with  water,  and  to  estimate  the  silver  in  the  solution  by  Pisaki's 
method  (p.  210). 

Precipitate  the  fluid  filtered  fix>m  the  chloride  of  silver  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  precipitate  generally  contains  a  little  sulphide  of  copper^ 
occasionally  also  other  sulphides,  Separate  these,  as  well  as  the  metals  in 
the  filtrate,  which  are  precipitable  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  (iron,  mc, 
&c.),  according  to  the  methods  of  Section  V. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur ^  take  a  fresh  portion  of  the  pulverized 
ore  and  treat  it  as  directed  p.  336,  1,  a.  Do  not  omit — as  there  pointed 
out — ^to  treat  the  solution  of  the  frised  mass  with  carbonic  acid  before 
filtering.  If  you  prefer  a  wet  method,  I  can  recommend  that  given 
p.  340,  A,  b. 

DfiTERMINATION  OF  THE  SlLYER  IN  GaLENA  AND  EXAMINATION  FOB  GOLD. 

§246. 

The  foregoing  method  does  not  enable  the  assayer  to  detCTmine  very 
small  quantities  of  silver*  and  the  trifling  traces  of  gold  which,  according 
to  Percy  and  SMiTH,f  are  ofiien  foimd  in  galena.  To  eflect  this,  it  is,  in 
the  first  place,  necessary  to  produce  a  button  containing  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  lead  of  the  galena,  and  the  whole  of  the  silver  and  gold,  and  dien 
to  separate  the  latter  metals  in  the  wet  or  dry  way.} 

*  Argentiferous  galenas  generally  contain  only  between  0*03  to  0*18,  rarely  above 
0*5}  silver ;  and  a  great  many  contain  far  less  than  O'OS}. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  VII.  126. 

t  Ch.  Mbne  (Compt  rend.  45,  484 ;  Polyt.  Centralbl.  1858,  78)  has  determined 
the  silver  in  varioas  galenas  by  the  following  process  : — He  heated  20  grm.  with  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  and  4  parts  of  water,  filtered  off  the  sulphnr,  preci- 
pitated the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  anmionia,  filtered  off  the  precipitate  rapidly, 
washed  with  ammoniated  water,  mixed  the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  hydroclilorio 
acid,  and  a  little  nitric  aoid,  and  weighed  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver.  I  place 
no  confidence  in  this  method,  as  chloride  of  silver  is  not  insoluble  in  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  which  is  formed  in  large  quantity  in  this  process.  In  the  absence 
of  sufficient  experimental  evidence  on  the  subject,  I  am  unable  to  state  whether  the 
process  of  £.  MiUon  and  A.  Commaille  (p.  414,  13)  is  suitable  for  the  complete  preci- 
pitation of  very  small  quantities  of  silver  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  preparad  in 
the  manner  directed. 
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Production  of  the  Button. 

1.  Methods  suitable  for  poor  Argentiferoua  Oaleruu, 

a.  Mix  20  grm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  galena  with  60  grm.  anhydrous 
carbonate  of  soda  and  6  grm.  nitrate  of  potaasa,  transfer  the  mixture  to  a 
Hessian  crucible,  cover  it  with  a  layer,  8  mm.  deep,  of  decrepitated  chlo-  - 
ride  of  sodium,  and  fuse,  finally  at  a  bright  red  heat,  so  as  to  produce  a 
fusible  slag.  Let  the  crucible  cool  slowly,  then  break  it  to  pieces,  flatten 
the  button,  which  must  be  clean  and  compact,  on  the  anvU,  and  free  it 
from  all  adherent  impurities  by  boiling  with  water.  By  this  process 
75 — 78  per  cent  of  lead  are  obtained  from  pure  galena,  instead  of  the 
86*6  per  cent.,  which  it  actually  contains ;  but  every  particle  of  the  silver 
is  found  in  the  button  (Berthier  ;  Fresenius).  To  understand  the  pro- 
cess, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fusion  of  galena  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  out  of  contact  of  air,  produces  metallic  lead  and  a  slag  consisting  of 
sulphide  of  lead  and  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

4(NaO,  COJ  +  7PbS  =  4Pb  +  3(PbS,NaS)  +  NaO,SO,  +  4CO,. 

The  nitrate  of  potassa  serves  to  decompose  the  sulpho-salt,  separate  the 
lead,  and  oxidize  Uie  sodium  and  the  sulphur. 

b.  Mix  20  grm.  of  pulverized  galena  with  80  grm.  of  black  flux  (pre- 
pared by  deflagrating  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa  with  2^  parts  of  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa)  and  5 — 6  grm.  of  very  small  iron  nails,  and  faae  the 
mixture  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  at  a  bright  red  heat  The  ore  is  decomposed, 
the  sulphur  combining  partly  with  the  iron,  partly  with  the  alkali,  and  the 
lead  separates  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Let  the  crucible  cool,  then  break  it  to 
pieces,  and  proceed  as  in  a.  Take  care  that  the  lead  encloses  no  nails, 
Berthier  obtained  by  this  process  72 — 79  per  cent,  of  lead. 

2.  Method  more  particularly  suitable  for  rich  Argentiferous  Galenas.* 

The  process  requires  saucers  of  baked  fire-clay  (see 
fig.  172),  and  a  properly  constructed  assay  furnace,  with 
good  draught,  f 

Mix   4  grm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore    with    16  

grm.  lead  free  fi:om  silver  (which  may  be  prepared  ji.  ^^g 
in  the  laboratory,  most  conveniently  by  precipitating 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  zinc),  in  a  saucer,  and  cover  the  mix- 
ture imiformly  with  16  grm.  more  of  the  lead.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  ore,  certain  fluxes  are  also  added,  viz., 
borax,  quartz,  or  glass.  Borax  is  added  in  the  case  of  ores  containing 
much  lime,  magnesia,  zinc,  <&c. ;  the  quantity  varies  with  the  amount 
of  the  extraneous  bases  in  the  ore,  and  may  occasionally  rise  to 
2*5  grm.  If  the  ore  contains  quartz  or  silicates,  no  borax  is  added, 
or  only  a  little,  not  more  than  0*5  grm.  If  the  ore  contains  little  or  no 
silicic  acid,  in  combination  or  in  the  free  state,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
glass  or  quartz  is  added. 

32  grm.  lead  may  be  considered  the  normal  quantity  for  4  grm.  ore ; 
however,  for  ores  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  blende  or  pyrites, 

*  Com  p.  Bodemann  and  Kerrs  Anleitung  zur  Probirkonst,  Claaatbal,  1856,  287.^* 
An  exc«llent  work. 

t  For  a  detMled  description  of  such  a  famace,  see  the  above  work. 
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48  or  64  grm.  lead  are  used,  and  in  the  presence  of  compounds  of  copper 
or  tin  even  more. 

The  saucers,  properly  charged,  are  introduced  into  the  muffle  (sec  &g. 
176),  previoualj  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  the  mouth  of  the  latter  is 
cloeed  with  live  coals,  to  accelerate  the  fusion  of  the  lead.  The  lead  iuses, 
whilst  the  lighter  ore  floats  on  the  surface ;  the  tumea  evolved  during 
this  proceaa  of  roasting  differ  in  color  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
escaping  products;  sulphur  forms  light  grey,  zinc  dense  white,  arsenic 
grey iah -white,  antimony  bluish  fumes. 

Afl«r  1 5  or  20  minutes  a  fluid  slag  forms,  which  completely  surrounds 
the  fiiaed  metal  at  the  edges,  dense  fumes  of  lead  rising  at  the  same  time 
from  the  Bur&ca  of  the  latter.  With  refractory  samples,  it  takes  occa- 
sionally as  long  as  S5  minutes  before  this  point  is  attained,  and  the  fiiaed 
metAl  presents  a  smooth  surface. 

The  coab  are  now  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  and  the 
damper  of  the  fiimace  closed.  The  lead  coming  in  contact  with  the  air 
begins  to  oxidize  at  once ;  thia  oxidation  ia  allowed  to  proceed  until  the 
ecorite  entirety  or  nearly  cover  the  metal ;  when  this  point  is  attained,  the 
heat  ia  once  more  raised,  for  about  5  minutes,  to  a  high  d«^ee  of  istensity, 
to  increase  the  fluidity  of  the  slag.  The  proceBB  of  scorificatiou  generally 
occupies  half  an  hour,  but  never  more  than  an  hour. 

The  saucers  are  now  taken  oat  of  the  muffle 
with  tongs  about  3  feet  long,  of  the  form  shown 
in  fig.  173,  and  the  metal  aad  slag  poured  into 
suitable  moulds.  These  moulds  may  consist  of 
hemispherical  cavities  of  3 — 6  cm.  diameter  made 
on  an  iron  or  copper  plate.  The  plate  should 
be  warmed  and  the  cavities  rubbed  over  with 
reddle  or  chalk. 

The  alloy  obtained  must  form  a  dngle  button, 
separating  readily  fk)m  Ibe  slag.  The  button  is 
hammered  out  ao  that  it  may  be  readily  laid  hold 
of  with  the  longs  shown  in  fig.  174,  and  placed 
on  the  cupel,  without  projecting  over  the  edge ; 
these  tonga  are  also  about  3  feet  long. 

In  the  process  here  described  the  ore  is  roasted 
at  first,  and  litharge  produced,  which  then  de- 
composes the  metaUic  sulphides,  with  formation 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  separation  of  the  metals; 
the  oxide  of  lead  formed  also  dlsaolvea  the  earths 
Tig.  173,        'Fig.  174.    and  other  oxides  and  removes  them  as  slaga. 

Detsbmihatioh  of  the  Silver  ih  the  ARasHnpEsoirs  Lead  Bdtton. 

This  may  be  effected  either  in  the  wet  or  in  the  dry  way.  In  chemical 
laboratories,  the  want  of  proper  assay  iumacea  generally  compels  the 
selection  of  the  former ;  whereas  in  metallurgical  laboratories  the  dry  way 
is  invariably  employed. 

1.  Methods  in  the  Wet  Wat/. 
a.  Dissolve  the  cleau  button  in  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  &«e  from 
chlorine,  dilute  the  solution  largely,  and  add  some  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  or  solution  of  chloiide  of  lead.     Fut  the  turbid  £uld  in  a  warm  place, 
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ttntil  the  cliloride  of  silyer  has  subsided,  then  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with 
boiling  water,  and  determine  the  silver  finally  as  directed  §  115,  1 — ^the 
results  are  satis&ctory  (Expt.  No.  101).  Very  snudl  quantities  of  chloride 
of  silver  may  also  be  treated  after  the  method  given  §  245,  b. 

b.  Dissolve  the  button  in  nitric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  by  Pisaki's 
method  (p.  210),  taking  care  to  employ  for  the  precipitation  of  the  lead, 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  potassa  or  soda  perfectly  free  from  chlorine. 

2.  Method  by  the  Dry  Way  (Cupellation*). 

This  operation  requires  small  cups  of  compressed  bone-ash,  called  cupels 
{see  ^g.  175).  Though  1  part  by  weight  of  the  porous  mass 
of  the  cupel  can  absorb  l^e  oxide  of  2  parts  by  weight  of 
lead,  yet  it  is  always  considered  the  safer  way  to  calculate 
only  upon  the  absorption  of  the  oxide  of  1  part  of  lead ;  the  ^jg.  175. 
weight  of  the  button  should,  therefore,  not  greatly  exceed 
that  of  the  cupel. 

When  the  muffle  (see  fig.  176)  is  sufiiciently  heated  to  show  half  of  the 
bottom  in  a  state  of  white  heat,  the  cupels  are  in- 
troduced empty,  and  gradually  pushed  back  until 
they  are  in  a  state  of  bright  redness ;  for  it  is 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  process  that  the 
alloy  of  lead  and  silver  should  frise  quickly,  as 
otherwise  small  particles  of  lead  are  apt  to  stick  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  cupel.  If  the  furnace  is 
heated  to  the  proper  d^ee,  the  separation  of  the  F*8'  1^6. 

silver  from  the  lead  will  speedily  begin ;  if  not, 

pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  to  acce- 
lerate the  process.  As  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  lead  is  in  motion,  the 
damper  of  the  furnace  is  closed,  and  only  a  single  piece  of  charcoal  is 
left  in  the  mouth  of  the  mujffle.  The  great  point  now  is  to  effect  the 
complete  separation  of  the  silver  from  the  lead  at  the  lowest  possible 
degree  of  heat,  for  if  the  temperature  is  raised  too  high,  particles  of  the 
silver  will  be  absorbed  by  the  cupel  along  with  the  litharge.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  high,  the  assay  becomes 
chilled,  and  even  though  the  temperature  of  the  ftimace  should  afterwards 
be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  refirigerated  assay  resume  its  ordi- 
nary train,  the  results  of  the  process  are  no  longer  reliable. 

If  the  process  is  properly  conducted,  the  lead  fumes  rising  from  the 
cupels  slowly  ascend  to  the  middle  of  the  muffie,  the  cupels  are  at  a 
reddish-brown  heat,  and  rings  of  imperfect  small  crystals  of  oxide  of  lead 
are  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  cupels.  If  the  lead  fumes  disappear  im- 
mediately above  the  cupels,  whilst  the  latter  are  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and 
no  crystals  are  formed  at  the  edges,  the  heat  is  too  strong.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fumes  ascend  to  the  vault  of  the  muffie,  and  the  edges  of  the 
cupels  look  dark  brown,  the  temperature  is  too  low,  and  there  is  danger  of 
refrigeration  of  the  assay. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  the  temperature  must  be  raised, 
as  the  bead  becomes  more  refractory  as  the  proportion  of  silver  m  it 
increases,  and  the  last  particles  of  lead  require  a  higher  temperature  for 
their  oxidation  and  absorption  by  the  cupel.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  raise  the  heat  prematurely  or  suddenly,  and  never  to  a  degree 

*  The  description  of  this  interesting  and  important  operation  is  taken  from  Bode* 
mann  and  Kerl's  precited  work. 
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of  intensity  sufficient  to  remelt  the  dystak.  When  the  prooesfi  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  there  remains  only  a  very  thin  film  of  litharge  on  the  silyer, 
which  imparts  an  iridescent  appearance  to  the  sur&ce ;  this  also  suddenly 
disappears  at  last,  leaving  the  silyer  perfectly  bright.  The  phenomenon  of 
the  total  disappearance  of  the  last  colored  particles  of  the  oxide  of  lead  is 
called  the  lightning.  The  silver  bead  is  now  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly, 
to  prevent  tibe  spitting  of  the  metal,  which  the  impetuous  escape  of  the 
oxygen  gas  absorbed  by  the  silver  in  a  state  of  fusion  would  otherwise 
occasion. 

The  bead  must  readily  separate  from  the  cupel,  from  which  it  is  removed 
by  means  of  pincers ;  its  form  must  be  hemispherical  or  round ;  the  upper 
suriace  silvery  white  and  brilliant ;  the  lower  surfiice,  after  brushing,  <dean 
and  silvery  white,  though  not  lustrous.  Beads  with  projecting  ridges  or 
knobs  on  the  lower  sur&ce,  arising  from  fissures  or  depressions  in  the 
cupel,  must  be  rejected,  as  the  projecting  parts  always  contain  lead.  The 
properly  cleaned  beads  are  weighed.  If  the  lead  added  was  not  absolutely 
free  from  silver,  this  must  be  determined,  and  the  results  of  the  assay  cor- 
rected accordingly. 

The  weighed  silver  bead  may  be  tested  for  gold,  and  the  latter,  if  pos* 
sible,  determined  as  directed  p.  418,  164* 

Silver  assays  by  cupellation  are  invariably  attended  with  a  small  loss  of 
the  precious  metal.  Burbidge  Haublt's  experiments*  have  shovm  that 
this  loss  increases  with  the  proportion  of  the  lead  to  the  silver.  In  an 
assay  made  with  1  part  of  silver  to  1  of  lead,  the  loss  of  silver  was  5*5 
in  1000  parts  of  silver ;  in  an  assay  made  with  1  part  of  silver  to  15  parts 
of  lead,  16'2;  with  1  part  of  silver  to  35  parts  of  lead,  18*8. 

18.  Analysis  of  Zikc  Ores. 

§  247. 

A.  Calamine  and  Smitbsonite. 

The  former  of  these  ores  consists  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  which  commonly 
contains  larger  or  smaller  admixtures  of  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  cadmium,  lime,  magnesia,  and  silicic 
acid  :  the  latter  consists  of  silicate  of  zinc,  which  may  contain  admixtures 
of  silicates  of  lead,  binoxide  of  tin,  protoxide  of  manganese,  seequioxide  of 
iron,  <&c. 

The  ore  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dried  at  100°. 

a.  A  portion  of  the  powder  is  treated  as  directed  p.  303 — ^that  is,  the 
silicic  acid  is  separated  in  the  usual  way.  As  the  silicic  acid  generally 
contains  sand  or  uadecomposed  gangfUf  it  must  be  separated  therefrom  by 
boiling  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (§  235,  b).  In  treating  the 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  10  parts  of  acid  are  used  to 
about  25  parts  of  water  (p.  402). 

b.  The  solution  obtained  by  this  process  is  precipitated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  the  metaU  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups^  which  may 
be  thrown  down,  are  separated  by  the  proper  methods  described  in  Section 
y.  In  very  accurate  analyses,  the  precipitate  produced  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  must  be  redissolved,  and  reprecipitated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  to  insure  the  complete  removal  of  every  trace  of  zinc  frt>m  the 
precipitate  (p.  402). 

*  Chem.  Gaz.  1856,  185. 
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c.  The  filtrate  is  neutralized  with  ammonia  and  then  precipitated  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium ;  the  precipitate  is  treated  exactly  as  directed  §  108, 
h ;  the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained,  which  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
sesquioxide  of  manganese,  is  weighed,  and  the  manganese  determined  volu- 
metrically  in  a  weighed  portion  of  it,  p.  894,  109)  ^e  sesquioxide  of  iron 
being  then  ultimately  determined,  in  the  solution  obtained  in  the  latter 
process,  with  protochloride  of  tin,  p.  197.  The  oxide  of  zinc  is  estimated 
by  difference.  .  Of  course  one  might  employ  some  other  of  the  methods 
g:iyen  §  160  for  the  estimation  of  the  zinc,  manganese  and  iron  of  the 
sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitate,  but  in  none  are  accuracy  and  expedi- 
tion so  &Yorably  combined. 

d.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  boiled  for  some  time,  Uie  separated  sulphur  is  filtered  off,  and 
the  lime  and  magnesia  are  determined  as  directed  p.  867,  32* 

e.  A  separate  sample  is  ignited  in  the  bulb-tube  of  the  apparatus 
described  p.  58.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  bulb-tube  indicates  the  water 
+  carbonic  acid ;  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
gives  the  water  alone ;  the  difference  shows  the  carbonic  acid.  In  cases 
where  the  presence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron  would 
impair  the  accuracy  of  this  indirect  estimation  of  tlie  carbonic  acid,  one  of 
the  methods  described  §  189,  11.,  d  or  ejia  employed. 

B.  Blende. 

This  ore  consistB  of  sulphide  of  zinc,  commonly  mixed  with  other 
sulphides,  more  especially  those  of  lead,  cadmium,  copper,  iron,  and 
manganese.  Besides  these,  regard  must  be  had  in  the  analysis  to  the 
gangue. 

The  ore  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  dried  at  100^ 

a.  Determine  in  one  portion  the  sulphur^  after  p.  3SS,  a,  or  p.  840,  A,  b, 
1£  the  former  method  is  employed  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  blende 
usually  contains  lead. 

b.  The  estimation  of  the  metals  is  best  made  in  a  separate  portion.  For 
this  purpose  heat  2  to  8  grm.  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  till  no  more 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes,  add  some  nitric  acid  and  5  or  6  c.  c.  pure 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and 
evaporate  till  the  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  are  expelled.  Dilute,  and 
filter.  If  the  residue  contains  sulphate  of  lead — ^and  this  is  usually  the 
case — ^wash  it  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  spirit ; 
collect  the  spirituous  washings  separately.  Having  washed  the  residue, 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  it.  If  it  contains  sulphate  of  lead,  determine  the 
amount  of  the  latter  by  one  of  the  methods  given  §  245,  a.  In  exact 
analyses  the  lead  must  be  directly  determined  in  the  solution  obtained  in 
one  or  the  other  way. 

Mix  the  sulphuric  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.,  adding 
40  c.  c.  to  every  100  c.  c.  of  the  solution  (p.  402),  and  then  proceed 
after  A,  b. 

YOLUHETRIG  DeTERMIKATION  OF  ZlKC. 

§248. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  rohaxostnc  determination 
of  zinc.      The  most  suitable  method  for  technical  purposes*  seems  to  be 

**  It  ia  veiy  extoDsively  employed  in  sine  works. 
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ihat  based  on  the  precipitation  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  widi  standard 
sulphide  of  sodium.  This  method  was  originally  proposed  by  Sghaffner} 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  yariety  of  modifications.  Afber  this  method, 
-with  its  modifications,  haye  been  detailed,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  tiie 
method  of  H.  Sghwarz,  and  then  that  of  Carl  Mohr.  The  two  first 
methods  require  the  zinc  in  ammoniacal  solution,  while  for  the  last  method 
an  acetic  acid  solution  is  employed. 

1.  Method  o/*  ScHAFFNEB,*  modified  hy  C.  EuNZEL,f  as  employed  m  the 
Belgian  zinc-works  ;  described  hy  C.  Gboll.^ 

a.  Solution  of  the  ore  and  preparation  of  the  ammoniacal  sohttion. 

Powder  and  dry  the  ore. 

Take  0*5  grm.  in  the  case  of  rich  ores,  1  grm.  in  the  case  of  poor  ores, 
transfer  to  a  small  fiask,  dissolye  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  s^idition  oi 
some  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat,  expel  the  excess  of  acid  by  eyaporar- 
tion,  add  some  water,  and  then  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter  into  a  be&ker, 
and  wash  the  residue  with  lukewarm  water  and  ammonia,  till  sulphide  ot 
ammonium  ceases  to  produce  a  white  turbidity  in  the  washings.  The 
oxide  of  zinc  remaining  in  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  disregarded. 
Its  quantity,  according  to  Groll,  does  not  exceed  0*3 — 0*5  per  cent.  This 
statement  probably  has  reference  only  to  ores  containing  relatiyely  little 
iron ;  where  much  iron  is  present  the  quantity  of  zinc  left  behind  in  the 
precipitate  may  be  not  inconsiderable.  The  error  thus  arising  may  be 
greatly  diminished  by  dissolying  the  slightly  washed  iron  precipitate  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  excess  of  ammonia.  But  the  surer  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  add  to  the  original  solution — after  eyaporating  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  acid  as  aboye,  and  allowing  to  cool — dilute  carbo- 
nate  of  soda  nearly  to  neutralization,  then  to  precipitate  the  sesquioxide  oi 
iron,  after  p.  195,  d^  with  acetate  of  soda,  boiling,  to  filter,  and  wash.  The 
washings,  after  being  concentrated  by  eyaporation,  are  added  to  the  filtrate 
and  the  whole  is  then  mixed  with  ammonia,  till  the  first-formed  precipitate 
is  redissolyed. 

If  die  ore  contains  manganese— proyided  approximate  results  will  sufiGice 
— digest  the  solution  of  t£e  ore  in  acids,  after  the  addition  of  excess  of 
ammonia  and  water,  at  a  gentie  heat  for  a  long  time,  and  then  filter  off,  with 
the  iron  precipitate,  the  hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  which 
has  separated  from  the  action  of  the  air.  The  safer  course — ^though  un- 
doubtedly less  simple — is,  after  separating  the  iron  with  acetate  of  soda,  to 
precipitate  the  manganese  by  passing  chlorine,  as  directed  p.  376,  64y  or 
by  adding  bromine  and  heating. 

If  lead  is  present,  it  is  separated  by  eyaporating  the  aqua  regia  solution 
with  sulphuric  acid,  taking  up  the  residue  with  water  and  filtering ;  then 
proceed  as  directed.  || 

h.  Preparation  and  standardizing  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  solution. 

The  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  is  prepared  either  by  dissolying  crysr 
tallized  sulphide  of  sodium  in  water  (about  100  grm.  to  1000 — 1200 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ohem.  73,  410.  f  Ibid.  88,  486. 

X  Zeitsohrift  f.  aoal.  Gfaem.  1,  21. 
11  Conoeniing  the  direct  treatment  of  roasted  zinc  ores  with  a  mixture  of  carbonated 
and  caustic  ammonia,  oomp.  E.  Schmidt  (Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  51,  257).     By  this 
treatment  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  was  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  is  diasolvwff 
whilst  that  combined  with  silicic  acid  is  for  the  most  part  left  ondissolred. 
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water),  or  bj  supersaturating  a  solution  of  soda,  free  firom  carbonic  acid, 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  subsequently  heating  the  solution  in  a 
flask  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Whichever  way  it  is 
prepared,  the  solution  is  afterwards  diluted,  so  that  1  c.  c.  may  precipitate 
about  0*01  grm.  zinc.  Prepare  a  solution  of  zinc,  by  dissolving  10  grm. 
chemically  pure  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  44*122  grm.  dry  crystallized 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  water,  or  68*133  grm.  dry  crystallized  sulphate  of 
potash  and  zinc  in  water,  and  making  the  solution  in  either  case  up  to  1 
litre  with  water. 

Each  c.  c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0*01  grm.  zinc.  Now  measure 
off  30 — 50  c.  c.  of  this  zinc  solution  into  a  beaker,  add  ammonia  till  the 
precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  then  400 — 500  c.  c.  distilled  water.  Run  in 
sulphide  of  sodium  as  long  as  a  distinct  precipitate  continues  to  be  formed, 
then  stir  briskly,  remove  a  drop  of  the  fluid  on  the  end  of  a  rod  to  a  porce- 
lain plate,  spread  it  out  so  that  it  may  cover  a  somewhat  large  sur&ce,  and 
place  in  the  middle  a  drop  of  pure  dUute  solution  of  chloride  of  nickel.  If 
the  edge  of  the  drop  of  nickel  solution  remains  blue  or  green,  proceed  with 
the  addition  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  testing  from  time  to  time,  till  at  last  a 
blackish  grey  coloration  appears  surrounding  the  nickel  solution.  The 
reaction  is  now  completed,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  precipitated  and  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium  has  been  added.  The  precise  depth  of 
color  of  the  nickel  must  be  observed  and  remembered,  as  it  will  have  to 
serve  as  the  stopping  signal  in  future  experiments.  To  make  sure  that  the 
zinc  is  really  quite  precipitated,  you  may  add  a  few  tenths  of  a  c.  c.  more 
of  the  reagent,  and  test  again,  of  course  the  color  of  the  nickel-drop  must 
be  darker.  Note  the  number  of  c.  c.  used,  and  repeat  the  experiment, 
running  in  at  once  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  reagent,  leas  1  c.  c,  and 
then  adding  0*2  c.  c.  at  a  time,  till  the  end-reaction  is  reached.  The  last 
experiment  is  considered  the  more  correct  one.  The  sulphide  of  sodium  solu- 
tion must  be  restandardized  before  each  new  series  of  analyses — ^that  is,  if  it 
is  kept  in  bottles  containing  air;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arrangement 
described  p.  198  for  protochloride  of  tin,  be  employed,  the  solution  would 
without  doubt  keep  unaltered ;  I  have  not  yet,  however,  tried  the  experi- 
ment. 

c.  Determnation  of  the  zinc  in  the  solution  of  the  ore. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  prepared  in  a  as 
with  the  known  zinc  solution  in  b.  Here  also  repeat  the  experiment,  the 
second  time  running  in  at  once  the  required  number  of  c.  c,  less  1,  of  sul- 
phide of  sodium,  and  then  adding  0*2  c.  c.  at  a  time,  till  the  end-reaction 
makes  its  appearance.  The  second  result  is  considered  the  true  one.  There 
are  three  different  ways  in  which  this  repetition  of  the  experiment  may  be 
made.  You  may  either  weigh  out  at  the  first  two  portions  of  the  zinc  ore, 
or  you  may  weigh  out  double  the  quantity  required  for  one  experiment, 
make  the  ammoniacal  solution  up  to  1  litre  and  employ  \  litre  for  each 
experiment,  or  lastly,  having  reached  the  end-reaction  in  the  first  experi- 
ment, you  may  add  1  c.  c.  of  the  known  zinc  solution,  which  will  destroy 
the  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  then  run  in  sulphide  of  sodium  in 
portions  of  0*2  c.  c,  till  the  end-reaction  is  again  attained.  Of  course,  in 
this  last  process  to  obtain  the  second  result,  you  deduct  from  the  whole 
quantity  of  sulphide  of  sodiiun  used  the  amount  of  the  same,  corresponding 
^  1  c.  c.  of  the  zinc  solution. 

If  the  ore  contains  copper,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  case  of 
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blendes,  determine  by  a  preliminary  experiment  (after  pp.  648-4)  the  number 
of  c.  c.  of  sulphide  of  sodium  which  are  necessary  to  precipitate  the  copper, 
and  at  the  completion  of  the  zinc-analysis  deduct  them.  In  this  case,  let 
the  drop  to  be  tested  with  nickel  solution  pass  through  a  small  filter  on  its 
way  to  the  porcelain  plate,  in  order  to  avoid  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
sulphide  of  copper  on  the  nickel  reaction.  If,  however,  the  copper  amounts 
to  more  than  2  per  cent.,  remove  it  from  the  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid,  dilute,  treat  with  ammonia, 
and  determine  the  zinc  as  above. 

In  careful  hands  the  error  will,  according  to  C.  Eukzel,  nev^  exceed 
^  per  cent. 

d.  Further  modificatUms  of  the  process. 

To  ascertain  the  point  when  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  precipitated  and 
the  sulphide  of  sodium  begins  to  predominate,  Schaffner*  employed  flocks 
of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  he  produced  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  the  ammoniacal  zinc  solution,  and 
which  settled  at  the  bottom ;  while  BarheswilI  used  small  pieces  of 
ignited  porcelain,  which  were  covered  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and 
thrown  into  the  ammoniacal  zinc  solution.  Sulphide  of  sodium  is  added 
till  the  flocks  or  the  pieces  of  porcelain  turn  black.  In  neither  case  is  the 
end-reaction  so  exact  as  with  nickel  solution. 

With  the  help  of  lead-paper,  however,  the  point  may  be  hit  with  great 
precision.  Moisten  a  piece  of  white  filter  paper  with  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  place  it  on  a  layer  of  blotting  paper,  drop  some  carbonate  of  ammonia 
upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  coating  of  carbonate  of  lead,  let  the  blotting 
paper  absorb  the  excess  of  moisture,  and  then  spread  the  lead  paper  on  a 
porcelain  plate.  As  soon  as  you  imagine  the  zinc  to  be  nearly  all  preci- 
pitated, lay  a  small  piece  of  filter  paper  on  the  lead  paper,  and  then  dip  the 
end  of  a  blunt  glass  rod  in  the  fluid,  and  press  it  somewhat  gently  on  the 
small  piece  of  filter  paper.  When  the  sulphide  of  sodium  begins  to  be  in 
excess,  a  brown  spot  forms  on  the  lead  paper.  This  lead  paper  appears  to 
be  more  sensitive  than  the  nitroprusside  of  sodium  paper  proposed  by  Carl 
MoHR,}  which,  however,  is  very  serviceable.  Fr.  Mohr||  applies  the  lead- 
reaction  in  another  manner.  He  makes  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead  by 
warming  together  acetate  of  lead,  Rochelle  salt  and  solution  of  soda ;  he 
first  places  a  drop  of  this  on  filter-paper,  and  then  close  by  a  drop  of  the 
precipitated  zinc  solution,  so  that  the  circle  formed  by  the  spreading  of  the 
solution  to  be  tested  may  cut  the  circle  of  the  lead  solution.  As  soon  as  the 
sulphide  of  sodium  begins  to  predominate,  the  portion  of  the  circumferenoe 
of  die  lead  circle,  which  lies  in  the  other  circle,  turns  black. 

2.  H.  ScHWARZ^s  Method,^ 

Prepare  an  ammoniacal  solution  as  in  1,  a. 

Heat  gently,  and  mix  with  a  moderate  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Allow  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  to  subside,  then  filter,  using  a 

*  Joorn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  73,  410. 
t  Jonm.  de  pharm.  1857,  431 ;  Polyt.  Centralbl.  1858,  285»        « 
t  Bingler's  polyt.  Joum.  148,  115. 
Ij  HiB  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmetbode,  2  Aufl.  877. 
^  See  his  AiJeitung  sa  Maassanalysen,  Naohtr&ge,  p.  29  (Brunswick).     Compare 
also  y.  Gellhorn  (Chem.  Centmlbl.  1853,  291),  who  has  made  many  analysea  ij 
Schwan's  method. 
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tolerably  large  plaited  filter  of  rapidly  filtering  paper,  moiBtened  with  boiling 
water,  and  warming  the  fluid  to  accelerate  the  operation,  which  would 
otherwise  require  considerable  time.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  warm 
water  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  imtil  the  last  drops  no  longer  blacken 
a  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  soda. 

Transfer  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  to  a  beaker,  add  a  dilute  solution 
of  slightly  acidified  sesquichloride  of  iron,  cover  with  a  close-fitting  glasa 
plate,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  ten  minutes ;  then  heat  gently.  Und^ 
these  circumstances  the  sulphide  of  zinc  decomposes  completely  with  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron  to  chloride  of  zinc,  protochloride  of  iron,  and  sulphur : 
Fe,  Cl,  +  Zn  S  =  Zn  Cl+S  +  2  Pe  CI. 

Now  add  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  gently  imtil  the  sulphur  has  aggliiti- 
nated.  Filter,  wash  the  filter,  and  determine  the  iron  in  the  fluid  as  proto- 
chloride by  permanganate  (§112,  2).*  2  eq.  iron  correspond  to  1  eq.  zinc. 
If  the  quantity  of  sulphide  of  zinc  is  not  very  great,  the  filter  may  be 
broken,  and  the  sulphide  of  zinc  washed  into  a  flask  which  already  contains 
the  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The  great  objection  to  this  method 
lies  in  the  washing  of  the  sulphide  of  zinc,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
long  and  troublesome  operation.  A  possible  loss  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
on  mixing  the  sulphide  of  zinc  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  may  be  prevented 
by  conducting  the  decomposition  in  a  flask,  connected  with  a  U-tube  con- 
taining sesquichloride  of  iron. 

8.  Carl  Mqibr's  MetJiod.^ 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  considerations :— - 
I.  If  a  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  yellow  precipitate  of  ferricyanide  of  zinc 

n.  If  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  now  added  in  jexcess,  we  have 
this  decompositi^ :— 2  [Zn,  (Cy,  Fe,)]  +  2  K  I  +  2  (A,  HO)  =  8  [Zn,  (Cy, 
Fe)]  +  2  (KO,  A)  +  H^  (Cy,  Fe)  +  2  1. 

III.  1  eq.  liberated  iodine  corresponds,  accordingly,  to  8  eq.  zinc. 

IV.  If  iodide  of  potassium  is  made  to  act  upon  ibrricyanide  of  zinc  in  a 
neutral  fluid,  the  liberated  iodine  acts  upon  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassimn 
present  in  that  case,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  little  ferricyanide  of 
potassium ;  the  remaining  free  iodine,  therefore,  will  not  indicate,  with- 
accuracy,  the  quantity  of  zinc  present.  But  whereas,  the  reaction  actually 
takes  place  in  acid  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  as  above  directed,  it  may  be* 
assumed  that  acetate  of  potassa  and  firee  hydroferrocyanic  acid  are  formed ; 
and  as  iodine  exercises  no  appreciable  action  upon  the  latter  substance,  the 
iodine  liberated  in  the  process  indicates,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the 
amount  of  zinc  present. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — 

Treat  the  ore  with  aqua  regia,  as  in  1,  a,  and  drive  oif  the  greater  part 
of  the  free  acid ;  nearly  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  acetate  of 
soda  in  excess,  boil,  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water  mixed  with  a  little 
acetate  of  soda.     The  solution  is  iron -free ;  it  contains  the  whole  of  the 

*  Without  doubt  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  might  be  replaced  by  the  sesquisulphate, 
by  which  means  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  avoided. 

t  Dingler'a  polyt.  Joom.  148,  115. 
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zinc,  but,  in  presence  of  manganese,  also  the  whole  of  the  latter  metaL 
Hence  the  process  is  not  applicable  in  the  presence  of  manganese. 

Mix  the  solution  of  zinc,  prepared  as  directed,  with  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium in  slight  excess,  t.e.,  imtil  a  sample  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  gives 
a  blue  precipitate  with  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Then  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  fluid  acquires  a  brovm  color,  in 
consequence  of  the  liberation  of  iodine ;  the  white  precipitate  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  zinc  is  suspended  in  the  brown  fluid. 

Determine  now  the  free  iodine  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
(§  146,  3),  and  calculate  3  eq.  zinc  for  each  eq.  iodine.  The  results 
obtained  by  C.  Mohb,  and  also  in  my  own  laboratory,  are  very  satis&ctory. 
The  method  can  be  employed  only  if  the  acetic  acid  solution  contains  no 
other  heavy  metal  besides  zinc,  and,  more  particularly,  no  manganese. 

19.  Akaltsis  of  Cast  Iron,  Steel,  and  Wbought  Iron. 

§249. 

Cast  iron,  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  metallurgic  industry, 
contains  a  whole  series  of  elements,  mixed  in  greater  or  less  proportion 
with  the  iron,  or  combined  with  it.  Although  the  influence  which  the 
various  foreign  substances  mixed  with  the  iron  exercise  on  the  quality  of 
cast  iron  is  not  yet  accurately  known,  still  the  fact  that  they  do  exercise 
considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  article  is  beyond  doubt.  The 
analysis  of  cast  iron  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  problems  of  analytical 
chemistry.     The  following  bodies  must  be  had  regard  to  in  the  analysis : — 

Iron^  carbon  combined  with  the  iron,  carbon  in  form  of  ffrapkite,  nitrogen, 
silicoriy  phosphorus,  sulphur,  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, aluminium,  chromium,  titaniimi,  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel, 
copper,  tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  vanadium.  As  a  general  rule,  the  elements 
in  italics  alone  are  quantitatively  determined. 

Steel  and  wrought  iron  are  analysed  in  the  same  manner  as  cast  iron. 

1.  DetermincUion  of  the  Carbon, 

a.  Determination  of  the  total  (xmount  of  Carbon. 

Of  the  various  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  determination 
of  the  total  amount  of  carbon  in  cast  iron,  steel,  and  wrought  iron,  those 
only  invariably  yield  accurate  results,  in  which  the  carbon  is  finally  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid,  and  weighed  as  such ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  those  methods  must  be  considered  as  less  trustworthy,  in  which  ^e 
carbonaceous  residue  lefl;  after  subjecting  the  substance  to  some  process  of 
solution,  is  weighed,  the  incombustible  part  thereof  determined,  and  the 
carbon  estimated  by  diflerence.  The  reason  why  methods  of  the  latter 
kind  cannot  be  relied  upon,  is  simply  because  the  combustible  portion  ot 
the  residues  in  question  is  not  usually  pure  carbon. 

Hence  the  methods  that  I  shall  give  will  be  all  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion. In  these,  the  burning  of  the  carbon  is  variously  performed,  viz., 
either  on  a  residue  obtained  by  dissolving  the  iron  in  a  suitable  manner, 
or  on  the  mechanically  divided  iron,  and  again  either  in  the  dry  or  the 
wet  way. 
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a.  W.  Weyl's  Method* 

This  new  process  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  of  pulverizing  the  iron,  in  which  operation,  as  is  well  known,  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  the  substance  pure.  The  solution  is  efiected  with  the 
aid  of  a  weak  gcdvanic  current,  derived  from  a  B onsen's  element,  the 
piece  of  iron  to  be  analysed  being  immersed  as  the  positive  electrode  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  iron  dissolves  as  protochloride  without  the 
evolution  of  any  gas  from  its  surface,  leaving  the  carbon  behind,  while  the 
hydrogen  escapes  from  the  opposite  negative  electrode.  With  a  strong 
current,  we  should  miss  our  aim,  for  under  its  influence  the  iron  would 
readily  become  passive;  tmder  these  circumstances  chlorine  would  be 
evolved  from  its  surface,  which  would  have  an  oxidizing  action  on  the 
carbon  already  separated,  and  would  also  form  a  combination  directly  with 
it,  analogous  to  hydrochloric  acid,  which  would  be  decomposed  by  the 
current,  carbon  being  separated  at  the  negative  pole.  It  is  obvious,  that 
loss  of  carbon  is  incurred  in  both  cases,  viz.,  in  the  first  case  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  oxide  or  carbonic  acid,  in  the  second  case  as  earbonetted 
hydrogen,  which  may  be  formed  from  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  simul- 
taneously separated  at  the  negative  pole. 

Take  a  piece  of  iron  weighing  from  10  to  15  grm.,  suspend  it  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  pincers  with  platinum  points,  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  taking 
care  that  the  points  of  contact  of  the  pincers  with  the  iron  are  not  mois* 
tened  by  the  acid,!  connect  the  pincers  with  the  wire  of  the  positive  pole, 
immerse  the  platinum  foil  fixed  on  the  wire  of  the  n^ative  pole  likewise  in 
the  acid,  and  regulate  the  strength  of  the  current  by  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  electrodes,  so  that  no  sesquichloride  of  iron  may  be  formed. 
The  formation  of  the  latter  is  immediately  discovered  by  tiie  yellowish 
color  of  the  filaments  of  concentrated  iron  solution  descending  from  the 
piece  of  iron.  The  lump  of  metal  alters  but  little  in  outward  appearance 
during  the  process  of  solution,  for  the  carbon  retains  the  original  form  of  the 
iron.  As  soon  as  the  immersed  portion  of  the  lump  has  dissolved  (i.e.,  in 
about  12  hours),  interrupt  the  operation,  separate  the  undissolved  compact 
piece  of  iron  from  the  adhering  carbon,  dry,  and  weigh  it ;  the  loss  indicates 
the  amount  of  substance  taken.  Collect  the  carbon  on  an  asbestos 
filter,^  dry  it  in  a  stream  of  air,  mix  it  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  bum 
with  co-operation  of  a  current  of  oxygen ;  oomp,  §  178,     Besults  good. 

)3.  Method  of  Bebze^uvb  (somewhat  modified). 

Treat  about  5  grm.  of  the  cast  iron,  moderately  comminuted,  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  as  free  as  possible  from  acid, 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  the  common  temperature||  with  occasional 
stirring.  As  soon  as  the  part  remaining  undissolved  presents  a  mixed  mass 
of  copper  and  separated  carbon,  <&c.,  crumbling  under  pressure,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and,  if  necessary,  some  more  chloride  of  copper,  and  digest 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  114,  507. 
f  Otherwiae  the  carbon  separated  between  the  platinum  points  and  the  iron  would 
soon  very  much  impede  the  solution. 

$  As  a  precautionary  measure,  it  is  proper  before  using  the  asbestos  for  this  pur- 
pose,  to  free  it  from  fluorine  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  moist  air ;  oomp.  Kraut, 
Zeitsohrift  f.  anaL  Ghem.  8,  34. 

11  On  warming,  a  small  quantity  of  gsa  is  eyolved,  which  contains  a  trifling  adraixi 
ture  of  earbonetted  hydrogen.     Gomp.  Hahn,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  129,  76. 
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until  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  digaolred  to  cnibcUoride.  Filter  tlirongh 
a  tube  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  177,  the  narrow  part  of  which  is  looeelj 
stopped  with  spongy  platinum  or  asbestos,  ignited  in  a  current 
I  A  of  moist  air.  Watii  well,  diy  thoroughly,  and  treat  the  entire 
contents  of  the  tube,  either  as  directed  |  176  or  $  178.  AAer 
emptying  the  tube,  rinae  with  a  little  chromate  of  lead  or  oxide 
of  copper ;  if  the  combustion  is  to  be  effected  in  a  boat,  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas,  in  order  that  the  incombustible  reeidoe 
may  be  examined,  rinse  with  oxide  of  mercury. 

y.    ULLQREM'a  JfefAoti* 

The  cast  iron  should  be  in  form  of  bore-chips,  if  grey,  of  coarse 
Ib  PQ^*^^)  ''^  white.     Treat  about  2  grm.,  in  a  small  beaker  at  a 
gentle  heat  and  with  stirring,  with  a  solution  of  10  grm.  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  50  c.  c,  water.     As  soon  as  the  iron  is  dis- 
solved, allow  to  settle,  and  decant  the   char  solution,  pouring 
Tig.  177.  ^'^^t  remains  (both  fluid  and  solid)  into  the  Haak  a  (fig.  178); 
the  particles  that  rem^n  in  the  first  vessel  are  rinsed  in  with  a  Jet 
Irom  the  wash-bottle,  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water  being  used, 


Kg.  178. 

so  that  the  fluid  may  not  exceed  25  c  c.     Now  add  to  tie  flask  40  «.  t, 

(or  proportionally  more,  if  you  were  obliged  to  use  more  wash-wat«r)  of 

*  AdiikI.  d.  CSiem.  a.  Fbuia.  124,  5S ;  Zutschrift  f.  anal.  Ob«iD.  2,  UO. 
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ooncentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Allow  to  cool,  add  8  gnu.  cliromic  acid,* 
and  connect  the  flask  with  the  apparatus  destined  to  receive  the  carbonic 
add.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  insulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon 
by  the  chromic  acid,  corresponds  to  the  total  amount  of  the  carbon.  The 
apparatus  is  represented  by  ^g.  178.  The  flask  a  holds  150  c.  c. ;  it 
stiuids  in  the  wire  basket  6 ;  c  is  closed  during  the  operation  with  a  glass 
rod,  which,  on  drawing  air  through  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  is  replaced 
by  a  potash  tube ;  e  is  connected  with  the  bulb  tube  d,  which  is  fused  to 
the  aide  of  the  flask ;  it  serves  to  condense  the  greater  portion  of  the 
aqueous  vapor ;  ite  bulb  must  be  of  70  or  80  c.  c.  capacity.  The  cylinder 
/  holds  ^-htre  and  contains  pumice  which  has  been  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  heated  till  all  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acidsf 
have  been  expelled.  The  tube  g  leading  into  the  cylinder  is  cut  ofl*  close 
underneath  the  stopper,  whilst  the  exit  tube  m,  on  the  contrary,  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom,  k  contains  chloride  of  calciiun,  and  is  0*6  metre 
long;  i  is  the  weighed  absorption  tube,  filled  principally  with  potash- 
pumice,}  but  containing  a  little  chloride  of  calcium  at  the  end.  It  is  con- 
nected during  the  operation  with  a  small  guard-tube  k  containing  potash. 

When  everything  is  ready,  heat  the  flai  gradually,  till  the  evolution  of 
gas  becomes  so  violent  that  the  mass  threatens  to  run  over.  Now  maintain 
the  temperature  at  the  same  point,  as  long  as  the  evolution  of  gas  proceeds 
at  the  same  rate ;  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  slacken,  raise  the  temperature 
again,  till  white  vapors  begin  to  ascend  into  the  bulb  tube  e ;  continue  the 
operation  of  solution,  thus  regulating  the  temperature,  till  gas  almost  ceases 
to  be  evolved.  Now  connect  k  with  an  aspirator  and  open  its  cock  a  little, 
and  afterwards  connect  c  with  a  potash-tube ;  c  should  be  previously 
pressed  down  into  a,  so  that  it  m&j  dip  in  the  fluid.  Then  open  the  cock 
of  the  aspirator  a  little  more,  so  that  the  air  bubbles  may  pass  through 
the  fluid  in  a,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  a  second.  When  5  or  6  litres  of 
water  have  flowed  out  of  the  aspirator,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  apparatus  will  have  been  absorbed  by  t.  Weigh  the  latter  when  cool. 
To  make  quite  sure,  connect  it  again  witii  the  apparatus,  draw  air  through, 
and  reweigh. 

I.  Reonault's  Method, 

By  direct  Combustion  of  the  Iron, 

The  iron  must  be  reduced  to  the  finest  powdftp*.  .  The  harder  sorts  are 
broken  on  the  anvil,  stamped  in  a  steel  mortar  (p,  57,  fig.  24),  and  passed 
through  a  plate  sieve  with  very  small  holes;  th6  softei!^ sorts  are  filed  with 
a  well-hardened  file.  Samples  of  iron  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder  by  these  means,  must  be  treated  by  some  other  method. 

*  The  brothers  BogerB,  and  Bubeeqaently  Brunner,  reoommeiided  a  mixture  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash  with  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  But  Ullgren  prefers 
chromic  acid,  as  by  its  use  the  formation  of  anhydrous  chrome  alum  is  avoided.  This 
salt  is  deposited,  when  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  employed,  as  a  green  muddy 
kind  of  powder,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  alkaKes.  Its  presence 
tends  both  to  d^y  and  conceal  the  completion  of  the  oxidation.^  ^ 
i*  Arising  from  the  chlorides  and  fluorides  contained  in  this  silicate.' 
X  The  potash-pumice  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Dissolve  1  part  of  caustic  potash  in 
8  to  4  parts  of  water,  heat  the  solution  in  an  iron  vessel  and,  maintaining  at  a  tem- 
perature somewhat  over  100''  all  the  while,  stir  in  enough  granulated  pumice  stone,  to 
form  a  nearly  dry  mass.  Put  it,  while  still  hot,  into  a  bottle  with  ground  stopper  and 
agitate  till  the  temperature  is  so  reduced  that  the  grains  no  longer  adhere  to  one 
another,  llus  preparation  absorbs  carbonic  acid  very  rapidly  and  completely  ;  Ull- 
gren says  more  rapidly  than  soda-lime. 
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Reonault,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  this  method,  and  Broxeis*  use 
a  mixture  of  chromate  of  lead  with  chlorate  of  potaasa  in  the  process  of 
combustion.  KuDERNATSCHf}  who  observed  that  the  use  of  these  agents  is 
attended  with  a  slight  evolution  of  chlorine,  prefers  pure  oxide  of  copper. 
H.  Rose  recommends  oxide  of  copper  with  the  co-operation  of  a  current  of 
oxygen  gas  (§  178,  a) ;  Wohler  uses  the  method  described  §  178,  6  (com- 
bustion in  a  boat,  in  a  current  of  oxygen) ;  Mayer  recommends  the  use  of 
chromate  of  lead  mixed  with  bichromate  of  potassa  (§  176).  Although 
no  water  determination  is  made,  it  is  always  advisable  to  place  a  chloride 
of  calcium  tube  between  the  combustion  tube  and  the  potash  bulbs,  to 
absorb  any  moisture  that  may  be  present. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Orc^hxte. 

Treat  another  portion  of  the  cast  iron  with  moderately  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  no  more  gas  is  evolved ;  filter  the  solu- 
tion through  asbestos  that  has  been  ignited  in  a  stream  of  moist  air  or 
through  spongy  platinum  (comp.  a,  /3),  wash  the  undissolved  residue,  first 
with  boiling  water,  then  with  solution  of  potassa,  after  this  with  alcohol, 
and  lastly  with  ether  (Max  Buchner^)  ;  then  dry,  and  bium  after  §  176  or 
§  178.  Direct  weighing  is  not  advisable,  as  the  graphite  generally  contains 
silicon.  Deduct  the  graphite  obtained  here  firom  the  total  amount  of 
carbon  found  in  a ;  the  difference  gives  the  combined  carbon. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Sulphur. 

The  safest  way  of  estimating  sulphur  in  cast  iron  is  the  following : — ^Put 
about  10  grm.  of  the  substance,  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  division,  into 

the  fiask  a  (fig.  179),  insert  the  oork,|  containing 
the  itmnel  tube  d  c,  and  the  evolution  tube/;  the 
funnel-tube  is  provided  with  a  little  mercury  at  ^ 
and  the  evolution  tube  is  connected  with  two 
U-tubes,  which  contain  a  strongly  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  lead.  Fill  the  funnel  d  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  suck  by.  means  of  an  India-rubber 
tube  at  the  exit  of  the  second  U-tube,  in  which  a 
small  glass  tube  is  inserted;  the  acid  will  thus 
pass  into  the  fiask.  Heat  the  fiask^  sucking  in 
more  acid  from  time  to  time  as  just  described,  till 
complete  solution  of  the  iron  is  effected;  then 
connect  the  exit  of  the  second  U-tube  with  an 
aspirator,  and  draw  air  through  the  apparatus  for 
a  long  time.  (Collect  the  sulphide  of  lead  on  a 
small  filter,  fuse  it  cautiously  with  a  little  nitre 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  soak  in  water,  pass  carbonic 
acid,  to  precipitate  traces  of  dissolved  lead,  filter, 
acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pre- 
cipitate the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium. 
To  make  quite  sure  that  you  have  left  no  sulphur  behind,  before  throwing 
away  the  contents  of  the  flask,  evaporate  the  solution  of  protochloride 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  48,  242.  f  Joani.  f.  pmkt.  Chem.  40,  499. 

t  Joom.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  72,  864. 
n  If  a  caoutchouc  stopper  were  used,  a  little  aulphur  would  not  be  unlikelj  to  get 
into  the  residue  :  the  caoutchouc  connexions  must  be  desulphurized. 


Fig.  179. 
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of  iron,  to  drive  off  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  test  it  with  chloride 
of  barium ;  also  fase  the  undissolved  residue  with  nitre  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  test  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  fused  mass  for  sulphuric  acid. 
As  a  rule  the  residue  will  be  fotmd  free  from  sulphur.  But  jf  any 
sulphate  of  baryta  is  obtained  again  here,  it  may  be  collected  on  the  same 
filter  which  has  received  that  produced  from  the  sulphide  of  lead. 

When  the  iron  is  dissolved  in  aqua  r^ia  or  bromine  in  presence  of 
water,  and  the  solution,  after  being  freed  by  evaporation  from  the  excess  ol 
acid  or  bromine,  is  precipitated  directly  with  chloride  of  barium,  less 
accurate  results  are  obtained  than  by  the  method  detailed  above,  especially 
in  the  case  of  irons  that  contain  but  little  sulphur.* 

8.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen. 

This  element  occurs  in  cast  iron  (steel,  and  wrought  iron)  in  two  conditionf 
(Boms,  BoussiNQAULT,  Fremt,  ULLGRENf).  When  the  iron  is  dissolved  i* 
hydrocMoric  acid,  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  forms  ammonia  under  the 
influence  of  the  nascent  hydrogen,  whilst  another  part  remains  in  the 
carbonaceous  residue.  The  methods  which  I  shall  give  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  in  each  condition  are  taken  from  Ullgben^s  papers,} 
where  attention  is  directed  to  several  important  points,  which  were  formerly 
overlooked  or  disregarded. 

a.  Determination  of  ike  Nitrogen^  which  forms  ammonia  on  the  solution 

of  the  iron  in  hydrochloric  add. 

a.  Dissolve  the  iron  in  a  fiask  or  tubulated  retort  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Pass  the  escaping  hydrogen,  which  carries  away  a  little  ammonia,  through 
a  U-tube,  charged  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  being 
ended,  mix  the  contents  of  the  U-tube  with  those  of  the  flask,  distil  with 
excess  of  hydrate  of  potash,  till  half  the  fluid  has  passed  over,  and  proceed 
generally  as  directed  §  99,  3,  a. 

If  you  conduct  the  process  in  the  old  fashion,  and  allow  the  hydrogeii 
free  exit,  you  will  lose  about  ^  or  ^  of  the  ammonia. 

/3.  Treat  about  2  grm»  of  the  finely  divided  cast  iron  in  a  tubulated 
retort  with  a  solution  of  10  grm.  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
6  grm.  fused  chloride  of  sodium.  When  the  iron  is  dissolved,  add  milk 
of  Hme  and  proceed  as  in  a. 

UUiOREN  prefers  the  latter  method. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen^  which  remains  m  the  carhoTiaceous 

residue  on  the  solution  of  the  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

BoussmoAULT  recommended  burning  the  residue  in  question  with  soda- 
lime  (§  186).  But  Ulloben  finds  that  the  results  thus  obtained  are 
unsatis&ctory,  because  the  graphite  reqidres  for  its  oxidation  at  the  expense 
of  the  water  in  the  hydrate  of  soda,  a  temperature,  &r  exceeding  the 
highest  point  at  which  it  is  possible  for  ammonia  to  exist.  Hence  we 
have  to  separate  the  nitrogen  in  the  elementary  form.  Ulloren  employs 
for  the  combustion  sulphate  of  mercury,  using  the  apparatus  fig.  180.  A  is 
an  ordinary  combustion  tube,  30  cm.  long ;  it  is  filled  as  &r  as  ^  with  about 

*  Comp.  Zeitschrift  f.  anal  Chem.  2,  46  and  483.  +  Ibid.  %  485. 

It  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  124,  70,  and  125,  40 ;  Zeitschrilt  f.  anal.  ObeoL 
2,  485. 
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12  grm.  magnesite  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  at  g  is  aping  of  asbestos ;  g  to/ 
contains  the  mixture  of  about  O'l  grm.  of  the  carbonaceous  residue  dried 
at  130%  with  about  3*5  or  4  grm.  sulphate  of  mercmy  as  free  as  possible 


Fig.  180. 

from  subsalt,  and  also  the  small  quantity  of  the  mercuiy  salt  used  for 
rinsing  the  agate  mortar ;  an  asbestos  plug  follows  next,  then  a  2-inch 
layer  of  coarsely  powdered  pumice  {ftoK)  which  has  previously  been 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  mercury  and  a  little  water  and  then  dried ;  lastly  a 
plug  of  asbestos  is  added.  The  anterior  part  of  the  tube  is  filled  with 
pieces  of  piunice,  which  have  been  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  allowed  to  cool  therein.  After  draining  they 
are  inserted,  still  moist,  in  the  tube.  They  serve  to  absorb  the  sulphurous 
acid,  and  they  perform  their  office  with  rapidity  and  ease.  The  gas  tube  a 
is  connected  with  the  combustion  tube  A ;  this  will  have  to  dip  into  a  mer- 
curial trough  (not  represented  in  the  cut),  in  which  the  tube  B  is  inverted. 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  latter  holds  about  20  c.  c  ;  it  is  graduated  and 
must  be  so  narrow  as  to  permit  of  reading  off  to  -j^  c.  c.  The  bulb  c 
holds  about  40  c.  c,  the  lower  part  20  to  30  c.  c.  The  tube  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  mercury  and  inverted.  Throw  up  some  solution  of 
potash  (1  part  hydrate  of  potash  and  2  parts  water),  till  the  bulb  c  is 
filled  to  within  about  10  c.  c,  and  then  15  c.  c.  of  a  saturated  and  dear 
solution  of  tannic  acid.  The  mercury  will  now  stand  at  about  e.  When 
the  apparatus  has  been  arranged  and  the  part  of  the  combustion  tube  to  be 
heated  has  been  surrotmded  with  thin  metal  plate,  drive  the  air  out  of  the 
tube  in  the  usual  manner  by  heating  one  half  of  the  carbonate  at  the  end 
of  the  tube,  then  push  the  tumed-up  point  of  a  under  By  heat  the  part  gf 
of  the  tube  first  gently,  to  remove  any  moistmre  that  may  have  been 
deposited,  then  heat  the  part  /  A,*  and  when  this  is  red-hot,  raise  the 
mixture  rapidly  to  strong  ignition.  Proceed  with  the  heating,  till  the 
evolution  of  gas  stops  and  the  column  of  fluid  in  the  measuring  tube 
ceases  to  descend.  Now  heat  the  rest  of  the  carbonate.  As  soon  as  the 
tubes  are  full  of  pure  carbonic  acid,  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  B  remains 

*  The  object  of  this  layer  of  puinioe  impregnated  with  snli^te  of  mwcaij,  is  io 
prevent  the  otherwise  possible  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide. 
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constant.  Now  transfer'  ^  to  a  water-trough  when  the  mercnry  and 
potash  will  be  replaced  hj  water.  Measure  the  nitrogen,  observing  the 
heights  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  and  calculate  the  weight. 

4.  Determmcaion  of  the  total  amounts  of  silicon,  iron,  manganese,  zinc, 
cobalt,  nickel,  alumina,  titanic  acid,  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies* 

Dissolve  about  10  grm.  of  the  cast  iron  in  a  capacious  platinum  dish,f  in 
moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on  ihe  water-bath  to  dryness,  till  the  mass  ceases  to  smell 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  add  water, 
filter,  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate.  Let  us  call  it  a.  Heat  the  solution 
in  a  porcelain  dish  with  nitric  add,  dilute  copiously  and  precipitate  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.,  by  nearly  saturating  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  boiling,  after  p.  382,  77-     Wash  and  dry  the  precipitate ;  call  it  b. 

Mix  the  filtrate  firom  b  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  heat  till  the 
excess  of  ammonia  is  almost  expelled,  filter,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  reprecipitate  in  the  same  manner.  Filter,  wash  and  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate ;  call  it  c. 

Acidify  the  filtrate  firom  c  with  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrate  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  transfer  to  a  fiask,  add  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium 
and  proceed  generally  as  directed  p.  178,  c.  After  24  hours,  filter  the 
precipitate  (d)  off,  wash  it  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
spread  the  filter  on  a  glass  plate,  rinse  the  precipitate  into  a  fiask,  treat  it 
with  acetic  acid,  cork  and  set  aside. 

Evaporate  the  filtrate  firom  d  ia  &  platinum  dish  to  dryness,  expel  the 
ammonia  salts  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible,  and  in  the  residue  deter- 
mine the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies  after  pp.  561—2. 

Now  proceed  to  examine  the  precipitates,  a,  b,  c  and  d. 

The  residue  a  contains  the  whole  of  the  bodies  insoluble  or  difficultly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  add.  The  following  substances  may  be  present 
besides  carbon  and  silica,  viz.,  phosphide  of  iron,  chromium-iron,  vana- 
dium-iron, arsenide  of  iron,  carbide  of  iron,  silicon,  molybdenum, -^c,  and 
also  slag  in  a  more  or  less  altered  condition.  Titanic  acid  and  sulphate  of 
baryta  may  also  be  here  present.  Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash, 
and  a  little  nitre,  separate  the  silica  as  usual,  by  evaporating  with  hydro- 
chloric add  and  two  drops  of  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  weigh  it  and  see 
whether  it  is  pure  (comp.  p.  804) ;  the  impurities  most  likely  to  be  present 
are  sulphate  of  baryta  and  titanic  acid.  The  sUicic  acid  may  have  been 
partially  formed  firom  silicon,  and  partially  present  as  such  in  the  slag. 
In  the  filtrate  firom  the  silicic  acid  separate  what  is  separable  by  ammonia 
by  double  precipitation,  filter  off  the  precipitate  (</),  then  precipitate  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  filter  off  the  precipitate  (ef ,  to  be  treated  as  d)  and 
finally  test  the  filtrate  for  alkaline  earths,  any  small  quantities  of  which 
found  can  then  be  weighed  with  the  somewhat  larger  amount  obtained  above. 

The  precipitates  b,  c  and  c'  contain  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  also  that  part  of  the  titanic  add  which  has  passed  into  solution. 
Transfer  the  mixed  ignited  precipitates  to  several  platiniun  or  porcelain 
boats,  put  these  in  a  glass  tube  and  ignite  in  pure  hydrogen,  till  no  more 

*  Comp.  Lippert,  Beitrage  car  Analyse  dee  Boheisens,  Zeitsohrift  f.  anal.  Ohem. 
2,  89. 

t  If  i^laas  or  porcelMo  be  used,  the  eetimaiionB  of  the  siUoon  aad  aluminium  cannot 
he  oonndered  aa  absolutely  exact. 
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steam  iasues.  Treat  the  boats  and  their  contents  with  very  dilute  nitric 
acid  (p.  885,  85)  ^  dissolve  the  iron,  make  the  solution  up  to  1000  c  c 
and  determine  the  iron  in  an  aliquot  part  bj  oxidation  and  precipitation 
with  ammonia.*  Fuse  the  residue,  which  was  insoluble  in  the  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  take  up  with  cold  water,  filter  off 
any  residual  silica,  collect  and  weigh  it  and  add  the  weight  to  that  found 
above;  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  endeavor  to  precipitate  any  titanic 
acid  that  may  be  present  by  boiling  and  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid, 
boil  the  filtrate  or  the  clear  solution  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  alumina 
with  ammonia,  and  separate  it  fi*om  the  small  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  that  may  possibly  be  present  by  the  method  given  p.  565  (precipitate  II). 
In  this,  as  in  that  case,  regard  must  be  paid  to  phosphoric  acid,  as  its 
presence  would  give  fictitious  weight  to  the  alumina.  If  chromium  were 
present,  its  oxide  would  likewise  have  to  be  separated  and  determined  in 
this  precipitate. 

The  precipitates  d  and  <f  have  given  up  to  the  acetic  add  almost  the 
whole  of  their  sulphide  of  manganese.  Filter  off  the  solution,  suspend  the 
residue  in  sulphuretted  hydrc^en  water,  and  add  some  hydrochloric  acid. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  sulphide  of  2dnc  and  any  residual  sulphide 
of  manganese  are  dissolved,  while  the  sulphide  of  copper  (which  is  not  here 
estimated),  sulphide  of  nickel  and  sulphide  of  cobalt,  are  left  behind. 
Evaporate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  boil  with  excess 
of  solution  of  soda,  precipitate  any  zinc  fcoia  the  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  dissolve  any  separated  hydrate  of  protosesquioxide  of  manganese 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  the  solution  to  the  acetic  acid  solution,  and  deter* 
mine  the  manganese  in  the  mixture.  Incinerate  the  filter,  containing  ^e 
sulphides  of  copper,  nickel  and  cobalt,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  preci* 
pitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  in  the  filtrate  thus  fireed  firom  copper 
estimate  the  nickel  and  cobalt. 

5.  DetermincUian  of  the  tnetcUs  of  Groups  V.  and  VI.  and  of  the 
phosphorua. 

Treat  10  grm.  of  the  cast  iron  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  division 
with  a  previously  heated  mixture  of  1  volume  of  nitric  acid  and  3  volumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (both  acids  must  be  piu:e  and  strong)  in  a  very 
capacious,  long-necked,  obliquely  placed  fiask  at  a  gentle  heat.  When  aU 
visible  action  has  ceased,  decant  the  solution  and  treat  the  residue  with  a 
firesh  portion  of  aqua  regia.t  Mix  the  solutions,  dilute  copiously  and  treai 
in  a  laige  fiask  widi  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at  first  in  the  cold,  then  at  70^ 
I  may  here  observe  that  the  solution  usuaUy  retains  a  brownish  tint  from 
dissolved  organic  substances,  even  after  tibie  sesqtiichloride  of  iron  is 
reduced.  Allow  the  fiuid  (saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen)  to  settle 
for  24  hours,  filter,  dry  the  precipitate,  which  consists  principally  of 
sulphur,  and  extract  it  with  warm  bisulphide  of  carbon.  There  usually 
remains  a  small  black  residue,  which  often  contains,  besides  sulphide  of 
copper,  a  little  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphide  of  antimony.     Separate 

*  It  IB  not  adyisable  to  determioe  the  iron  in  a  separately  weighed  smaller  quantity, 
unleBB  the  sample  to  be  examined  is  perfectly  homogeneous. 

f  Instead  of  aqua  regia,  bromine  and  water  may  be  used.  The  solution  goes  cm 
mpidly,  at  first  almost  violently,  if  the  bromine  is  in  excess  and  the  mixture  is  digested 
at  20**— 80^  Toward  the  end  assist  the  action  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  (J.  Nickl^). 
If  this  metliod  is  employed,  I  should  still  recommend  that  the  residue  be  treated  with 
aquaregia. 
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these,  or  generallj  the  metals  present  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups,  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 

Free  the  filtrate  firom  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate  firom  the 
excess  of  the  gas  by  transmission  of  carbonic  acid,  add  a  little  pure  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  nearly  neutralize  the  solution  with  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
and  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  a  closed  fiask.  Treat  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  (produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  compotmds),  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate 
the  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  evaporate  to  small  bulk,  precipitate 
the  phosphoric  acid  with  solution  of  molybdenum  and  determine  it  after 
p.  273,  4. 

As  a  portion  of  the  phosphide  of  iron  may  have  escaped  oxidation  by  the 
aqua  r^ia,  fuse  the  residue  insoluble  therein  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
nitre,  and  test  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  fused  mass  likewise  for 
phosphoric  acid. 

6.  Determination  of  the  Slag  contained  in  cast  iron. 

Dissolve  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  the  iron  by  the  method  given  p.  659, 
with  the  aid  of  the  galvanic  current,  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  slag  is  not  decomposed  and  therefore 
remains  in  the  carbonaceous  residue  to  be  separated  from  the  undissolved 
iron.  (Collect  this  residue  on  a  small  filter,  ignite  till  all  the  carbon  is 
consumed,  boil  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  remove  admixed 
silicic  acid,  ignite  the  residue  first  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  then  in  a 
stream  of  dry  chlorine  firee  firom  air,  treat  the  residue  with  a  little  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  again  with  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  wash,  dry  and  weigh.  If  the  quantity  of  the  slag  is  not  sufiicient  for 
an  analysis,  determine  the  silicic  acid  in  it  and  calculate  the  oxygen  of  the 
bases  combined  with  silicic  acid  fi*om  the  approximately  known  relation, 
which  exists  between  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  and  that  of  the  bases  in 
analogous  slags.  The  question  what  portion  of  the  aluminium,  calcium,  &c., 
is  contained  in  the  iron  as  metal,  and  what  portion  is  present  as  oxide  in 
the  admixed  slag,  must  remain  unanswered,  if  the  quantity  of  the  slag  is 
insufiBicient  for  a  real  analysis. 

7.  Should  an  iron  contain  vanadium,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence, 
Sefstrom's  method*  may  be  employed.. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO   SECTION  H. 

L  Estimation  of  Grape  Sugar  ajxd  Fruit  Sugar,  Cane  Sugar, 

Milk  Sugar,  Starch,  and  Dextrin. 

The  estimation  of  these  compoimds  is  often  called  for  in  the  analysis  of 
agricultural  and  technical  products  and  pharmaceutical  preparations ;  it  is 
also  of  importance  in  the  examination  of  diabetic  urine. 

Setting  aside  the  purely  physical  processes,  which  are  based  either  upon 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  saccharine  solutions,  or  upon  their  deportment 
with  polarized  light,f  there  are  principally  two  methods  for  the  estimation 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  21,  47  ;  H.  Bom's  Handb.  d.  an»l.  Chem.  II.  764. 
+  Intereeting  papers  on  the  optical  method  have  recently  been  published  by  Listing 
(AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  PharoL  96,  98),  and  Fohl  (Chem.  CentralbL  1867|  1).    A  clear 
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of  grape  sugar,  and  consequently  also  of  the  other  compounds,  which  are 
convertible  into  grape  sugar. 

A.  Methods  based  upon  the  Reduction  of  Oxide  of  Coppeb  to 

Suboxide.* 

§  250. 

If  a  solution  cpntaining  sulphate  of  copper,  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa, 
and  solution  of  soda,  in  the  proper  proportions^  is  heated,  even  to  full 
ebullition,  it  remains  unaltered ;  but  if  the  same  solution  is  heated  after 
addition  of  grape  sugar  (or  fruit  sugar)  suboxide  of  copper  separates.  The 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  copper  reduced  is  proportional  to  tiie  quantity  of 
tiie  grape  sugar  added :  1  eq.  of  the  latter  (C„H^,0^)  =  180  reduces  10  eq. 
of  oxide  of  copper  =  397  (Fehling,  C.  Neubauer).  Therefore,  if  we  know 
the  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  reduced,  we  know  also  that  of  grape  sugar 
added.f 

Upon  this  principle  two  methods  may  be  based.  Either  we  may  add  to 
a  solution  of  copper  of  known  strength,  the  exact  quantity  of  grape  sugar 
required  to  reduce  all  the  oxide  to  suboxide ;  or  the  solution  of  copper 
may  be  used  in  excess,  and  the  suboxide  which  separates  determined, 
^he  former  method  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed;  the  latter  is 
resorted  to  whenever,  from  the  dark  color  of  the  fluid,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  point  at  which  the  process  of  reduction  and  separation 
is  accomplished. 

We  win  now  proceed,  first  to  the  estimation  of  grape  sugar,  and  ailer- 
wards  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  method  of  converting  cane  sugar, 
starch,  &c.,  into  grape  sugar. 

1.  Estimation  of  Grape  Sugar  in  pure  or  alkost  pure 

Aqueous  Solution. 

JFVr«^  Method, 

'  Bequidtea, 

a.  Solution  of  Copper, — ^Dissolve  exactly  34*639  grm.  pure  crystallized 
sulphate  of  copper  (completely  freed  from  adhering  moisture  by  pulverizing 
and  pressing  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper)  in  about  200  c.  c.  water. 
Dissolve  in  another  vessel  173  grn^  of  perfectly  pure  crystallized  tartrate 
of  soda  and  potassa  in  480  c.  c.  of  pure  solution  of  soda  of  1'14  sp.  gr. 
Add  the  first  solution  gradually  to  die  second,  and  dilute  the  deep  blue 
clear  fluid  exactly  to  1000  c.  c.  10  c.  c.  of  this  solution  contain 
0*34639  grm.  sulphate  of  copper,  and  correspond  exactly  to  0*050  grm. 
anhydrous  grape  sugar.  Keep  the  solution  in  a  cool,  d4irk  place,  in  well- 
closed  bottles,  filled  to  the  top,  as  the  action  of  light  or  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  would  lead  to  the  separation  of  suboxide  of  copper  upon 

and  illastrated  deeoripldoii  of  thig  method  will  be  found  in  Otto's  Lehrbuch  der 
rationellen  Praxis  der  landwirthsobaftliohen  Grewerbe  (5th  Edition,  Bnmswick, 
Vieweg  k  Son,  I860— 1862X  vol.  ii.  p.  619  et  seq.  Briz  (Ohem.  Gentndbl.  1855,  267) 
has  given  new  tables  on  the  percentages  of  sugar  corre^onding  to  various  spedfie 
gravities  of  the  solution. 

*  Comp.  Fehling,  On  the  Estimation  of  Sugar  and  Starch  by  Means  of  Sulphate  of 
Copper,  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  72,  106,  and  106,  75 ;  and  G.  Neubauer,  Ardiiv 
d.  Pharm.  2  series,  72,  278. 

i*  With  respect  to  the  products  formed  fh>m  the  sugar  in  this  reaction  comp. 
Keicbardt  (Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  127,  297). 
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mere  exposure  to  heat;  this  might  be  prevented,  howeyer,  by  a  fresh 
addition  of  solution  of  soda.  Before  using  the  solution,  mix  10  c.  c.  of  it 
with  40  c.  c.  of  water,  or  dilute  solution  of  soda,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
boil  the  mixture  for  some  minutes ;  if  this  operation  produces  the  least 
change  in  the  fluid  and  causes  the  separation  of  even  the  smallest  quantity 
of  suboxide,  the  solution  is  imfit  for  use. 

5.  Solution  of  Sugar. — This  must  be  highly  dilute,  containing  only  ^  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  If,  therefore,  you  flad,  in  a  first  experiment,  that  the  sugar 
solution  is  too  concentrated,  dilute  it  with  a  definite  quantity  of  water,  and 
repeat  the  experiment. 

The  Actual  Analysis. 

Measure  10  c.  c.  of  the  copper  solution  into  a  small  flask  or  porcelain 
dish,  add  40  c.  c.  water,  or  very  dilute  solution  of  soda  if  required ;  heat 
to  gentle  ebullition,  and  from  a  burette  divided  into  ^  c.  c.  run  in  the 
sugar  solution  in  snmll  portions  slowly.  Aiter  the  addition  of  the  first  few 
drops,  the  fluid  shows  a  greenish-brown  tint,  owing  to  the  suboxide  and 
hydrated  suboxide  suspended  in  the  blue  solution ;  in  proportion  as  more 
of  the  sugar  solution  is  added,  the  precipitate  becomes  more  copious, 
acquires  a  redder  tint,  and  subsides  more  speedily.  When  the  precipitate 
presents  a  deep  red  color,  remove  the  lamp,  allow  to  subside  a  little,  and 
place  the  flask  on  white  paper.  If  you  are  using  a  porcelain  dish  give  it 
an  inclined  position.  You  will  thus  be  enabled  readily  to  detect  the  least 
bluish-green  tint.  To  make  quite  sure,  however,  pour  a  small  portion  of 
the  clear  supernatant  fluid  into  a  test-tube,  add  a  drop  of  the  sugar  solu- 
tion, and  apply  heat  If  there  remains  the  least  trace  of  salt  of  copper 
tmdecomposed,  a  yellowish-red  precipitate  •will  form,  appearing  at  first  Hke 
a  cloud  in  the  fluid.  In  that  case,  pour  the  contents  of  the  test-tube  into 
the  flask  or  dish,  and  continue  adding  the  solution  of  sugar  tmtil  the 
reaction  is  complete.  The  amount  used  of  the  solution  of  sugar  contains 
0*050  grm.  grape  sugar. 

When  the  operation  is  terminated,  ascertain  whether  it  has  fully 
succeeded,  that  is,  whether  the  solution  really  contains  neither  copper, 
sugar,  nor  a  brown  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  latter  substance. 
To  this  end  filter  off  a  portion  of  the  fluid  while  still  quite  hot.  The 
filtrate  must  be  colorless  (without  the  least  brownish  tinge).  Heat  a 
portion  of  it  with  a  drop  of  the  copper  solution  ;  and  test  another  portion 
by  heating  with  a  little  of  the  grape  sugar  solution,  or  by  acidifying  and 
adding  sulphuretted  hydrogen.*  If  any  excess  of  either  copper  or  sugar  is 
found,  the  experiment  must  be  repeated.  The  first  experiment  usually 
yields  only  an  approximate  result.  In  the  second  experiment  add  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  required  quantity  of  sugar,  and  then  proceed 
cautiously  to  the  end,  adding  two  drops  at  a  time. 

The  results  are  constant  and  very  satisfiictory.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  must  always  remain  strongly  alkaline; 
should  the  sugar  solution  be  acid,  some  more  solution  of  soda  must  be 
added. 

Second  MetJiod, 

This  requires  the  same  solutions  as  the  first  Transfer  20  c.  c.  of  the 
solution  of  copper  and  80  c.  c.  of  water,  or  highly  dilute  solution  of  soda 

*  The  addition  of  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  to  the  aoidified  solution  is  a  less  deU« 
cate  mode  of  testing  for  excess  of  copper. 
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if  required  (or  a  larger  quantity  of  the  copper  solution  diluted  in  like 
manner)  to  a  porcelain  difih;  add  a  measured  quantity  of  the  dilute 
sugar  solution,  but  not  sufficient  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper, 
and  heat  for  about  ten  minutes  on  the  water-bath.  When  the  reduction  is 
completed,  wash  the  precipitated  suboxide  of  copper  by  decantation  willi 
boiling  water.  Pass  the  decanted  fluids  through  a  weighed  filter,  then 
transfer  the  precipitate  also  to  the  filter,  dry  at  100^,  and  weigh.  Or 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  suboxide  by  Schwasz*s  method  (§119, 4,  a) ; 
or  ignite  the  suboxide  of  copper,  with  access  of  air,  and  then  convert  it 
completely  into  oxide  by  treating  with  fuming  nitric  acid. 

100  parts  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar  correspond  to  220*5  oxide  of 
copper,*  or  198'2  of  suboxide  of  copper,f  or  155*55  of  iron  (converted 
from  the  state  of  sesquichloride  to  that  of  protochloride). 

In  the  application  of  this  method,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tiie 
separated  suboxide  of  copper  will,  upon  cooling  of  the  supernatant  fluid, 
gradually  redissolve  to  oxide,  xmder  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Hence  the  necessity  of  washing  the  precipitate  in  the  manner 
described. 

2.  Modification  of  the  fbecedinq  Methods,  and  Conversion  of 
Cane  Sugar,  Starch,  &c.,  into  Grape  Sugar. 

a.  The  preceding  methods  may  be  applied  at  once  to  the  Juice  of 
grapes^  apples^  &c.,  after  it  has  been  properly  diluted.  The  same  applies 
to  the  brewer's  wort^  the  filtrate  from  the  distiller's  mosA,  and  also  to  dia- 
betic urine.  The  other  substances  contained  in  the  said  fluids  generally 
exercise  no  perceptible  action  upon  the  solution  of  copper.  However,  if 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  such  action,  the  fluid  under  examination  is 
mixed,  in  a  measuring  flask,  with  acetate  of  lead,  until  the  foreign  matters 
are  precipitated ;  water  is  then  added  to  the  mark,  the  mixture  allowed  to 
deposit,  filtered  through  a  dry  filter,  and  the  filtrate  employed  for  the  ana- 
lysis (Fehling).  If  you  want  to  determine  the  grape-  or  fruit-sugar  in 
fetTnented  fluids  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  they  must  be  subjected 
to  this  process  of  purification,  in  order  to  the  removal  of  a  certain  body 
(glucic  acid^),  which  would  have  a  reducing  action  on  the  alkaline  solution 
d^  copper. 

b.  Vegetable  juices  of  dark  color  must  previously  be  clarified ;  this  is 
done  by  heating  a  measured  quantity  of  the  juice  just  to  boiling,  and 
adding  a  few  drops  of  milk  of  lime,  which  usually  produces  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate (of  albumen,  coloring  matter,  lime  salts,  &c.) ;  the  fluid  is  then 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed,  and 
the  washings  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  then  diluted  to  10,  15,  or  20 
times  its  original  bulk  (Neubauer). 

c.  Cane  sugar,  and  vegetable  juices  containing  cane  sugar  (the  juices  of 
the  sugar  cane,  beetroot,  maple,  &c.),  must  first  be  converted  into  solution 
of  grape  sugar.  This  is  eflected  by  protracted  heating  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  either  in  open  vessels,  or  (comp.  d)  in  sealed  glass  tubes. 
Thus,  for  instance,  to  prepare  beetroot  juice,  take  15  or  20  c.  c.  of  the  juice 

*  Fehlingy  loe,  cU.,  obtained,  as  highest  result,  219*4  of  oxide  of  copper, 
i*  Neubauer,  loe,  eU.,  found  in  his  experiments  with  starch,  that  0*05  of  the  latter 
correspond  to  0*112  of  suboxide  of  copper.    As  90  of  starch  give  100  of  gnvpe  sugar, 
0*05  of  the  former  correspond  to  0*0555  of  the  latter.     Accordingly  100  of  grape 
-  sugar  gave  actually  201*62  of  suboxide  of  copper,  instead  of  198'2. 

t  Graham,  Hofinann,  and  Bedwood,  Quart  Journ.  Chem.  Soa  5,  285. 
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clarified  as  directed  in  h,  add  12  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  strong 
acid  and  5  parts  water),  and  boil  the  mixture  £rom  1  to  2  hours,  adding 
water  as  it  evaporsiites.*  Neutralize  the  free  acid  by  means  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dilute  to  10  or  20  times  the  original  Yolume, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  actual  analysis. 

100  parts  of  grape  sugar  (O^fi^O^  correspond  to  95  parts  of  cane 
sugar  (C^HjjOjJ.  Accordingly,  it  takes  0*0475  grm.  cane  sugar  to  de- 
compose 10  c.  c.  of  the  copper  solution.f 

d.  Starch  and  dextrin,  or  attbstancea  containing  either  of  these  bodies, 
require  similar  treatment  to  cane  sugar.  In  this  case  the  action  of  the 
acid  must  be  longer  sustained,  and  the  results  are  decidedly  less  accurate ; 
the  formation  of  by-products  being  more  difficult  to  avoid,  and  the  danger 
being  greater  that  the  conversion  into  grape  sugar  will  be  incomplete. 
The  conversion  of  the  said  substances  into  sugar  is  best  effected  in  sealed 
tubes.  Put  into  a  strong  glass  tube  about  0*5  grm.  starch  or  dextrin  and 
10  c.  c.  water  (or  10  c.  c.  of  a  fluid  containing  about  0*5  grm.  solid  sub- 
stance), and  1*5  c.  c.  of  a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (160  grm.  strong 
acid  in  a  litre).  Seal  the  tube  and  fill  two  more  tubes  in  the  same 
manner.  Heat  the  tubes  in  a  bath  of  saturated  solution  of  common  salt, 
one  for  three  hours,  the  other  two  for  six  hours.  When  the  first  tube  is 
cool,  open  it,  saturate  the  firee  acid  with  soda,  dilute  to  100  c.  c,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  examination.  Treat  the  contents  of  one  of  the  six  hours* 
tubes  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  two  results  coincide,  we  have  evidence 
that  the  whole  of  the  starch  or  dextrin  was  converted  into  sugar  in  the 
first  tube,  but  if  the  second  result  is  higher  than  the  first,  heat  the  third 
tube  three  hours  longer,  and  then  examine  its  contents.  Either  the  first 
or  the  third  result  mast  correspond  with  the  second.} 

The  complete  conversion  of  starch  and  dextrin  into  sugar  may  be  effected 
also  by  several  hours*  digestion  of  the  paste  or  solution  (as  the  case  may 
be)  with  a  measured  quantity  of  infusion  of  malt  at  between  60°  and  70  . 
A  similar  quantity  of  the  infusion  of  malt  is  then  subjected  to  the  same 
operation  alone,  and  the  sugar  is  determined  in  each  product.  The  latter 
result  being  deducted  firom  the  former,  we  have  the  sugar  required. 

100  parts  of  grape  sugar  (Cj^Hj^Oj^)  correspond  to  90  parts  of  starch  or 
dextrin  (Cj^H^^Oj^;  or  10  c.  c.  of  the  copper  solution  correspond  to 
0*045  grm.  starch  or  dextrin. 

«.  MUk  sugar  reduces  the  copper  solution  directly,  but  in  a  different 
proportion  to  grape  sugar ;  for  whilst  1  eq.  of  the  latter  reduces  10  eq. 
oxide  of  copper,  1  eq.  milk  sugar  reduces  only  7  or  8  eq.  Milk  sugar  must, 
therefore,  before  the  application  of  the  test,  first  be  converted  into  grape 
sugar,  by  boiling  its  solution  for  1  hour  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

To  determine  the  milk  sugar  in  milk,  the  casein  is  removed  at  the 
boiling  temperature  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  whey  cleared  with  a 
little  white  of  egg  and  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  is  boiled  with  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  then  made  up  with  water  to  10  times  the  volume  of  the  milk,  and 
e2camined  as  above  directed. 

*  The  operation  is  best  conducted  in  a  steam  bath.  If  the  flask  is  closed  with  a 
perforated  cork  furnished  with  a  glass  tube  bent  in  an  obtuse  angle,  which  leads  to  a 
Liebig's  condenser  turned  upwards,  the  evaporated  water  flows  back  into  the  flask. 

i*  The  results  are  not  so  very  accurate,  as  the  boiling  with  dilute  acid  always  converts 
some  of  the  grape  sugar  into  caramel. 

X  Beischauer  (Dingl*  polyt.  Joum.  165,  454)  thus  converted  the  dextrin  in  extract 
of  beer  into  sugar.    The  three  tubes  gave  6*47,  6*80,  and  6*67  sugar  respectively. 
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B.  Method  based  upok  the  Decomposition  of  Sugar  bt  Alcoholic 

Fermentation.* 

§  251. 

In  this  process  the  sugar  is  fermented,  and  its  quantity  is  calculated  from 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced. 

1.  When  a  saccharine  fluid  is  exposed,  with  ferment,  or  yeast,  to  the 
proper  temperature,  it  suffers  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  ensuing  decomposition  was  represented  by  the  equation, 


C«H,.0„        = 

2  C.H.O. 

+ 

4  CO, 

Anhydrooa  grape 

AloohoL 

Carbonio 

•agar. 

add. 

In  accordance  with  this  assumption,  48*89  parts  of  carbonic  acid  would 
correspond  to  100  parts  anhydrous  grape  sugar.  But  we  now  know  that 
this  assumption  is  incorrect,  and  that  during  alcoholic  fermentation  a 
variety  of  other  products  are  formed  from  the  elements  of  the  sugar,  more 
especially  glycerin,  succinic  acid,  cellulose  and  fats,')'  to  say  nothing  of 
certain  bodies  of  whose  production  we  were  previously  aware,  but  which 
occur  only  in  very  small  quantities,  viz.,  amylic  and  bu^lic  alcohols,  &c. 
Hence  100  parts  of  sugar  do  not  produce  48*89  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  total  amount  of  the  several  by-products  is  by  no  means  constant; 
it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  present  method  cannot  lay  claim  to  abso- 
lute accuracy.  From  the  experiments  of  Pasteub  (he.  ctf.),  it  appears 
that  out  of  100  parts  of  sugar  only  94  to  95  parts  are  decomposed  as  in- 
dicated by  the  above  equation,  the  remaining  5  to  6  parts  being  decom- 
posed into  3-2 — 8'6  glycerin,  0*6 — 0*7  succinic  acid,  0*6 — 0*7  carbonic 
acid,  and  1*2 — 1*5  cellulose,  &t,  and  other  undetermined  products.  Con- 
sequently we  shall  not  be  materially  in  error  if  we  lay  down  that  47  parts 
of  carbonic  acid  obtained  by  alcoholic  fermentation  represent  100  parts  of 
anhydrous  grape  sugar. 

2.  To  determine  the  carbonic  acid,  I  recommend  the  apparatus  figured 
p.  301,  modified  as  described  in  the  Note,  p.  302.  If  you  wiah  to  esti- 
mate the  gas  by  the  loss,  use  a  flask  arranged  like  A,  fig.  69,  p.  297,  but 
connected  with  a  U-tube  fiUed  with  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid, 
instead  of  with  B,"^  The  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  so  ad- 
justed that  the  curved  part  of  the  U-tube  may  be  just  closed  by  the  fluid. 
The  exit  of  the  U-tube  is  closed  with  a  cork  in  which  a  very  narrow  tube 
fits,  which  is  open  at  both  ends. 

3.  The  experiment  is  made  with  a  quantity  of  the  saccharine  fluid  con- 
taining about  2  or  3  grm.  anhydrous  sugar.  If  much  more  is  taken,  the 
fermentation  lasts  too  long ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  much  less  is  used — at 
least,  when  the  method  by  the  loss  is  adopted — the  results  are  inaccurate, 
because  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  is  too  smalL 

4.  As  regards  the  concentration  of  the  fluid,  the  solution  should  contain 
about  4  or  5  parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  sugar.  More  highly  dilute  solu- 
tions must  therefore  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath. 

*  Compare  Krocker,  Begtimmnng  des  StarkmehlgehalteB  in  TegetabiliBohen  Nthr 
nrngsmitteln,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  58,  212. 

t  Pasteur,  Gomp.  rend.  48,  1149 ;  Joarn.  f.  prakt.  Chem,  85,  465. 
t  Otherwiw  the  acid  might  recede. 
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5.  Ponr  the  sugar  solution  into  the  flask,  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  a  comparatively  large  weighed  portion  of  washed  yeast 
(say  20  grm.  of  fresh,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  German  yeast).  As 
yeast  generally  evolves  some  carbonic  acid  from  its  own  coniatituents  an 
experiment  may  be  made  at  the  same  time  with  yeast  alone. 

6.  When  the  apparatus  has  been  arranged  and  the  weighing  is  ended, 
put  the  flask  and  U-tube  or  the  fermentation  flask  alone,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  a  place  wh^re  the  temperature  remains  tolerably  constant  at  25°.  Fer- 
mentation soon  sets  in,  and  goes  on  briskly  at  first,  but  ailer  a  time  more 
and  more  slowly.  In  about  4  or  5  days^  the  process  will  be  completed. 
Now  heat  the  fermentation  flask  to  100°,  suck  the  remaining  carbonic  acid 
out  of  the  apparatus,  allow  to  cool  and  weigh. 

7.  If  it  is  intended  to  examine  amylaceous  substances  in  this  way,  the 
starch  in  them  is  converted  into  gra:pe  sugar  in  the  manner  directed 
p.  671,  ^;  the  fluid  is  then  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  the  consistencd 
of  syrup,  transferred  to  the  flask  A,  and  the  free  sulphuric  acid  removed, 
by  adding  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  in 
Buflicient  quantity  to  form  sulphate  and  bitartrate  of  potassa;*  the  fluid  is 
then  subjected  to  the  process  of  fermentation.  In  the  examination  of 
potatoes  6 — 8  grm.  are  used ;  in  that  of  the  different  sorts  of  flour  of  the 
cereals,  3  grm. 

8.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  grape  sugar  in  presence  of  dextrin  by 
the  aid  of  this  method,  since  the  latter  substance  would  be  involved  in  the 
process,  and  would  partially  undergo  fermentation.']' 

n.  Determination  of  Tannin. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  numerous  methods  that  have  been  proposed 
with  the  above  object  has  recently  been  made  in  my  laboratory, J  and 
I  shall  describe  only  those  which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most 
trustworthy. 

A.     LowENTHAL^s  Method. 

§  262. 

This  process  is  based  on  the  oxidation  of  the  tannin  by  a  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  or  of  chloride  of  lime  in  presence  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  solution  of  sulphindylate  of  potash.  If  the  fluid  is  properly 
diluted,  the  oxidations  are  perfectly  normal,  and  if  the  indigo  solution  has 
been  added  in  such  quantity  as  to  require  about  twice  as  much  of  the  oxidiz- 
ing agent  as  the  tannin,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  last  particle  of  tannin 
is  oxidized  with  the  last  trace  of  indigo.  The  method  is  easy  and  rapid,  and 
gives  satisfactory  results ;  it  is  therefore  very  well  fitted  for  industrial  use. 

This  method  is  also  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  the  coloring  matter 
in  cochineal,  &c. 

JRequisites. 

1.  A  solution  of  tannin,  containing  O'OOl  grm.  of  the  pure  acid  dried  at 
100°  in  1  c.  c. 

2.  A  rather  dilute  solution  of  the  purest  sulphindylate  of  potash  in  water 
(about  80  grm.  of  the  pasty  salt  in  1  litre  of  water). 

*  The  reaction  on  litmus  paper  affords  a  tolerably  safe  guide  as  to  tbe  quantity 
required. 

+  Beiiichauer,  Dingl.  Polyt  Joum.  165,  458. 
t  Comp.  Fr.  Gauhe^  Zeitsohrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  122. 

u.  xz 
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3.  A  rather  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  or  a  clear  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime.* 

First  determine  the  relation  between  the  fluids.  To  this  end  put  into  a 
beaker  20  c.  c.  of  the  indigo  solution,  1000  c.  c.  water  and  10  c.  c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  (for  chloride  of  lime)  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (for  per- 
manganate of  potash),  place  the  beaker  in  a  white  porcelain  soup-plate, 
and  add  the  oxidizing  agent,  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  last  trace  of 
green  has  given  place  to  a  pure  light  yellow  color  (when  pmnanganate  is 
used  this  has  a  slight  tinge  of  red). 

The  addition  of  1000  or  at  least  of  500  c.  c.  water  is  indispensable,  as, 
if  the  fluid  were  less  dilute,  the  oxidation  would  be  abnormal,  the  smaller 
the  quantity  of  water  present  the  larger  being  the  amount  of  oxidizing 
agent  required. 

Now  mix  the  indigo  solution,  acid  and  water  as  in  the  first  experiment, 
add  20  c.  c,  of  the  solution  of  tannin  and  then  the  oxidizing  agent,  with 
stirring,  till  the  last  green  shade  vanishes.  From  the  quantity  of  the 
oxidizing  agent  used,  deduct  the  amount  corresponding  to  the  indigo  solu- 
tion added ;  the  remainder  is  the  quantity  corresponding  to  0*020  grm. 
tannic  acid. 

The  oxidizing  agent  should  be  of  such  strength  that  about  10-  c.  c.  may 
be  required  for  20  c.  c.  of  the  standard  tannin  solution,  in  other  words, 
that  100  c.  c.  may  represent  about  '2  grm.  tannin ;  and  the  indigo  solu- 
tion should  be  about  equivalent  to  the  oxidizing  solution. 

The  actual  analysis. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  tannin  in  sumach,  oak  bark,  or  similar  substances, 
proceed  as  follows  : — 

Take  5  grm.  sumach,  or  20  grm.  oak  bark,  boil  ^  to  }  hour  with  about 
f  litre  water,  allow  to  cool,  rinse  the  whole  into  a  litre  fiask,  fiU  up  to  die 
mark  with  water,  shake,  allow  to  settle  and  take  out  30  c.  c.  of  the  clear 
fluid  with  the  pipette  for  each  experiment.  Dilute  these  with  1000  c.  c. 
water,  add  10  c.  c.  acid  and  20  c.  c.  indigo  solution,  and  then  the  oxidizing 
fluid  as  above. 

Of  catechu  2  grm.  will  suffice  for  the  preparation  of  1  litre  of  fluid. 

Eocample. 

Suppose  100  c.  c.  permanganate  correspond  to  0*2  grm.  tannic  acid,  and 
20  c.  c.  indigo  solution  are  decolorized  by  19  c.  c.  permanganate ;  5  grm. 
sumach  are  boiled  as  directed,  and  the  decoction  is  made  up  to  1  litre. 
30  c.  c.  siunach  solution  +  20  c.  c.  indigo  solution  require  30  c.  a  per- 
manganate. From  these  last  deduct  19  c.  c.  (for  the  20  c.  c.  indigo  solu- 
tion), the  remainder  =  11,  represent  the  tannic  acid.  Now  100  c.  c.  cor- 
respond to  0'2  grm.  tannic  acid,  therefore  11  c.  c.  correspond  to 
0*022  grm.  Therefore  30  c.  c.  sumach  solution  contain  0*022  grm.  tannin, 
therefore  1000  c.  c.  contain  0*7333  grm.  therefore  5  grm.  sumach  contain 
0*7333,  therefore  the  specimen  contains  14*666  per  cent  tannin. 

The  results  are  more  likely  to  be  too  high  than  too  low,  since  the 
oxidizing  agent  is  not  entirely  without  action  on  the  other  organic  matters 
present  in  the  extract.  It  appears  from  Gauhe's  experiments  {loc.  ctt.)j  how- 
ever, that  the  error  thus  arising  does  not  exceed  a  few  tenths  of  a  per-cent. 

*  The  solution  of  the  permangaDate  of  potash  is  far  more  permanent  than  that  of 
the  chloride  of  lime  ;  bat,  according  to  Lowenthal,  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  more  pre- 
cisely marked  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
must  by  all  means  be  kept  protected  from  the  influence  of  light. 
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B.     K.  Hammer's  Method,* 

§  253. 

In  careful  hands  this  process  gives  excellent  resiilts ;  it  is  simple  and 
equally  suitable  for  scientific  and  technical  purposes.  The  principle  is  as 
follows : — 

If  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  containing  tannic  acid  with  other  sub- 
stances in  solution  is  determined,  and  if  the  tannic  acid  is  then  removed 
— the  fluid  not  being  otherwise  altered  by  the  process — and  if  finally  the 
specific  gravity  is  redetermined ;  the  loss  of  specific  gravity  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  percentage  of  tannic  acid  present  in  the  solution.  We 
require  for  this  process  an  exact  table,  showing  the  relation  between  the 
specific  gravity  of  tannic  acid  solutions  and  the  percentage  of  the  acid. 

Requisites. — To  determine  the  specific  gravity  we  use  either  a  pycno- 
meter  (p.  559),  or  a  fine  hydrometer.  The  latter  instrument  gives  either 
specific  gravities  from  0  to  1-0409  or  the  percentages  of  tannin  correspond- 
ing to  such  specific  gravities  in  the  case  of  pure  solutions  of  tannin  in  water. 

To  remove  the  tannic  acid  firom  its  solutions  we  use  finely  divided  hide. 
A  piece  prepared  for  tanning  is  well  washed  with  water,  stretched  on  a 
board,  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  converted  into  a  coarse  powder  with  a 
rough  file.  The  powder  is  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle.  4  parts  of 
it  are  sufBcient  to  remove  1  part  of  tannin  firom  a  fluid.  When  employed, 
the  required  quantity  of  hide  filings  is  weighed  approximately,  soaked  in 
water,  and  weU  squeezed  with  the  hands  in  linen  that  the  adherent  water 
may  not  dilute  the  solution,  with  which  the  material  is  to  be  brought  in 
contact.  If  the  hide  filings  thus  prepared  are  shaken  for  a  short  time  with 
a  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  tannin,  the  whole  of  the  latter  body  is 
removed ;  long  digestion  is  therefore  quite  imnecessary,  although  not 
injurious. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  relation  between  specific  gravity  and 
percentage  for  dilute  Tannic  Acid  solutions. 


Sp.  gr.  at  15**. 

Percentage 
of  tannin. 

Sp.  gr.  at  16". 

Percentage 

of  tannin,  i 

1 

Sp.gr.  at  15\ 

Percentage 
of  tannin. 

1-0000 

00 

1  -0068 

1-7 

10136 

8-4 

1-0004 

0  1 

1-0072 

1-8 

1-0140 

8-6 

1-0008 

0-2 

10076 

1-9 

1-0144 

8-6 

10012 

0-8 

1-0080 

2-0 

1-0148 

8-7 

1-0016 

0-4 

1-0084 

2-1 

1-0152 

8-8 

1-0020 

0-5 

1-0088 

2-2 

10166 

8-9 

1-0024 

0-6 

1-0092 

2-8 

1-0160 

4  0 

1-0028 

0-7 

1-0096 

2-4 

1-0164 

4-1 

1-0032 

0-8 

1  -0100 

2-6 

1-0168 

4-2 

1-0036 

0-9 

1-0104 

2-6 

1-0172 

4-8 

1  -0040 

10 

1-0108 

2-7 

1-0176 

4-4 

1-0044 

1-1 

1-0112 

2-8 

1-0180 

4-6 

1  -0048 

1-2 

1-0116 

2-9 

1-0184 

4-6 

1-0052 

1-8 

1-0120 

80 

1-0188 

4-7 

1-0066 

1-4 

1-0124 

81 

1-0192 

4-8 

1  -0060 

1-6 

1-0128 

8-2 

1-0196 

4-9 

1-0064 

1-6 

1-0182 

8-8 

1-0201 

6-0 

Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81^  169. 
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The  Actual  Analysis. — ^We  must  first  obtain  the  tannin  to  be  estimated 
in  a  clear  and  not  too  dilute  solution.  Barks  and  such  like  are  first  boiled 
in  a  finely  divided  condition  with  water,  and  then  completely  exhausted  in 
a  displacement  apparatus ;  inspissated  vegetable  juices  are  rubbed  up  with 
water  in  a  mortar,  the  mixture  is  strained  through  linen  and  the  residue 
is  well  washed.  As  a  rule  1  part  of  substance  (oak  bark,  sumach,  galls, 
catechu,  &c.)  would  be  exhausted  with  10  to  12  parts  of  water.  Hence  if 
you  take  20  to  30  grm.  substance,  you  would  obtain  200  to  350  grm.  solu- 
tion. The  solution  is  made  up  to  a  certain  weight — a  round  number  of 
grammes — ^uniformly  mixed  and  the  specific  gravity  determined.  If  a  hydro- 
meter is  used  for  this  purpose,  the  following  points  should  be  paid  attention 
to,. viz.,  that  the  cylinder  is  dry,  or  rinsed  with  a  portion  of  the  fluid ;  (^at 
no  air-bubbles  adhere  to  the  float ;  and  that  while  reading  the  eye  is  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  meniscus  of  the  fluid. 

Now  weigh  off  in  a  flask  (dry  or  rinsed  with  the  fluid)  somewhat  more 
of  the  tannin  solution  than  woiild  be  required  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity,  add  a  certaia  quantity  of  hide  filings,  viz.,  4  times  the — if  we  may 
say  it — apparent  amount  of  the  tannin  pres^it  (calculated  firom  the  sp.  gr.), 
finally  cork  the  flask  and  shake  it  briskly  for  some  time.  The  hide  filings 
and  the  fluid  to  be  precipitated  need  not  be  weighed  accurately.  Now 
filter  the  solution  fireed  fix)m  tannin  through  lin^i  at  once  with  the  cylinder 
of  the  hydrometer  or  into  the  pycnometer,  and  redetermine  the  specific 
gravity. 

The  hydrometer  may  be  graduated  specially  as  a  tannin  meter:  in  that 
case  the  difference  between  the  two  readings  represents  at  once  the  per- 
centage of  tannin  in  the  examined  fluid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
instrument  used  gives  merely  the  specific  gravity,  add  1  to  the  dalferenoe 
between  the  sp.  grs. ;  the  percentage  opposite  this  numb^  in  the  table  is 
the  percentage  of  tannin  in  the  fluid.  This  being  known,  a  simple 
calculation  will  give  us  the  absolute  weight  of  tannic  acid  in  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  solution,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  quantity  of  substance  taken. 

Example. — Oak  bark  taken  40  grm.,  solution  obtained  500  grm.,  sp.  gr. 
at  15°,  1*0068;  pure  solution  of  tannin  of  this  sp.  gr.  contains  1-7  per  cent. 
200  grm.  fluid  were  weighed  off;  this  contains  apparently  3*4  grm.  tannic 
acid,  we  therefore  add  13*6  grm.  hide  filings  (afVer  they  have  been 
macerated  and  squeezed).  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  filtered  solution  was  1*0032, 
1*0068-1*0032  +  1  =  1*0036,  which  sp.  gr.  represents  a  percentage  of  0*9. 
Therefore  500  grm.  of  the  solution  contain  4*5  grm.  But  these  500  grm. 
were  produced  fi:om  40  grm.  oak  bark,  therefore  40  grm.  oak  bark  contain 
4 '5  grm.  tannin.  Therefore  the  oak  bark  contains  11*^5  |>er  oent.  of 
tannin. 

C.    Persoz's  Method,* 

§  254. 

This  process  is  exclusively  fitted  for  industrial  use;  it  is  simple  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  the  simultaneous  examination  of  various  specimens 
of  tanning  materials,  but  it  makes  no  pretension  to  extreme  accuracy.  It 
it  based  on  precipitating  the  tannin  by  protochloride  of  tin  mixed  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  measuring  ihe  precipitate. 

We  require — 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  tannic  acid,  ccmtaining  10  grm.  in  1  litre. 

*  Traits  de  Timpression  des  tissns,  I.  282. 
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2.  A  solution  of  8  grm.  crystallized  protochloride  of  tin  and  2  grm. 
chloride  of  ammonium  in  water,  made  up  to  1  litre. 

3.  A  number  of  similar  cylinders  with  feet,  holding  a  little  more  than 
200  c.  c.  each.  They  should  be  provided  with  a  c.  c.  graduation  through- 
out, but  this  is  not  essential. 

The  analysis  is  performed  as  follows : — Put  into  each  cylinder  100  c.  c. 
of  the  tin  solution,  and  then  into  the  first  cylinder,  100  c.  c.  of  the  tannic 
acid  solution  prepared  as  above  directed,  and  into  the  second  100  c.  c.  of 
the  aqueous  extract  of  a  tanning  material,  these  100  c.  c.  corresponding  to 
1  grm.  of  the  substance  to  be  examined.  Shake  both  cylinders,  allow  to 
stand  10  or  12  hours,  read  off  the  volumes  of  the  precipitates  and  calculate 
therefrom  the  percentage  of  tannic  acid  in  the  substance. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  precipitate  measures  162  c.  c.  in  the  case  of  the 
pure  tannic  acid  solution  and  80  c.  c.  in  the  case  of  a  catechu  solution 
(prepared  as  previously  directed) ;  we  have 

162  :80::1  :a?  a?  =  0*494, 

i^.y  the  quantity  of  substance  employed  (1  grm.)  contains  0*494  tannic  acid. 
The  catechu  therefore  contains  49*4  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

If  you  are  working  with  plain  cylinders,  gum  a  slip  of  paper  on  the  out- 
aide  of  each,  and  make  marks  showing  the  heights  of  the  respective  pre- 
cipitates. When  the  cylinders  have  been  emptied,  measure  how  much  they 
hold  up  to  the  marks  with  a  buretta 

Gauhe  (/oc.  cit)  says  that  the  process  should  be  so  conducted  that  the 
volumes  of  the  precipitates  may  not  differ  much  from  one  another. 

Risler-Bednat*  has  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  gravimetric 
determination  of  tannic  acid.  Collect  the  precipitate  of  prototannate  of  tin 
on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  100°,  weigh,  ignite,  oxidize  the  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  weigh  the  binoxide  of  tin  obtained,  calculate 
therefrom  the  corresponding  amount  of  protoxide,  and  deduct  this  from  the 
weight  of  the  dried  precipitate ;  the  remainder  represents  the  tannic  acid. 

The  results  are  satisfactory.  As  no  preparations  are  required,  this 
gravimetric  method  may  be  found  useful  in  places  where  a  tannin  deter- 
mination is  of  rare  occurrence. 

*  Zeitachrift  f.  anal  Ghem.  2,  287. 
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§  255. 

The  modem  researches  in  agricultural  chemistry  have  fully  established 
the  fact)  tliat  each  plant  requires  for  its  development  certain  inorganic 
constituents ;  the  discovery  of  this  fact  has  created  a  very  natural  desire 
to  ascertain  what  inorganic  constituents  are  respectively  indispensable  for 
the  several  plants,  and  more  particularly  for  the  cultivated  plants,  and  also 
for  weeds,  since  the  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  these  latter  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  constituents  of  the  soiL  This  knowledge  it  was 
endeavored  to  attain  by  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  remaining  upon  the  com- 
bustion either  of  the  entire  plants  or  of  particular  parts  of  them  (the  seeds 
for  instance).  And,  although  it  is  a  settled  point  that  perfectly  accurate 
results  cannot  be  so  obtained,  since  the  ashes  of  a  plant  do  not  quite  truly 
represent  the  sum  of  the  inorganic  constituents  contained  in  it,  still,  putting 
aside  a  few  experiments  made  in  this  direction,f  we  know  as  yet  no  better 
moans  of  attaining  the  end  in  view,  and  at  all  events  no  other  means  appli- 

*  As  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  animal  substances  is  rarely  undertaken  for  tech- 
nical purposes,  1  have  omitted  in  the  text  a  detailed  description  of  it  ;  I  will  here 
Only  remark,  that  the  same  processes  which  are  given  in  the  text  for  the  incineration 
of  plants  and  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  ^i\\  equally  serve  for  animal  substances.  Sub- 
stances which  fuse  are  first  heated,  according  to  H.  Hose,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with 
stirring,  until  they  have  lost  their  fluidity,  and  the  organic  matter  is  nearly  destroyed, 
llie  nearly  carbonized  residue  is  transferred  to  a  platinum  or  common  clay  crucible^ 
which  is  heated  to  dull  redness  with  the  lid  on.  The  charcoal  obtained  is  burnt  with 
spongy  platinum.  Strecker's  method  of  incineration,  which  is  given  p.  682,  4,  is 
idso  well  adapted  for  animal  substances.  According  to  Slater  (Chem.  Gaz,  1855,  53), 
the  most  practical  way  of  eflfecting  the  incineration  of  animal  substances,  is  to  mix 
and  ignite  them  with  pure,  dry,  finely  pulverized  binozide  of  barium.  In  his  paper 
on  the  subject  (AnnaU  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  78,  870),  Sirecker  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  ashes  of  animal  substances  often  contain  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
cyanates.  These  salts  are  destroyed  most  readily  by  moistening  the  ashes  with  water, 
and  then  heating  gradually  to  redness  ;  one  moistening  usually  suffices  to  convert  the 
cyanates  into  carbonates.  On  the  subject  of  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  animal  sub- 
stances, compare  also  F.  Verdeil's  paper  on  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  blood  of 
man  and  several  animals  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  69,  89 ;  Pharm.  Centraibl. 
1849,  198  ;  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1849,  598)  ;  and  Fr.  Keller's  paper  on  the 
ash  of  flesh  and  broth  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  70,  91 ;  Pharm.  CeniralbL  1849, 
581  ;  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1849,  599). 

f  Caillat  states  that,  by  treating  herbaceous  plants  (clover,  lucern,  sainfoin)  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  he  succeeded  in  removing  the  inorganic  constituents  so  fully  that  the 
readily  combustible  residuary  mass  from  10  grm.  of  vegetable  left  upon  incineration 
only  18  to  22  mgrm.  of  ash,  consisting  of  silicic  acid  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  He 
states,  moreover,  that  this  treatment  of  the  plant  gives  a  larf^er  quantity  of  inoi^ganic 
constituents,  more  particularly  of  sulphuric  acid,  than  is  obtained  by  the  incineration 
of  the  plant  (Corapt.  Rend.  xxix.  137 ;  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1849,  601). 
— Rivot,  Beudant,  and  Daguin  (Compt.  Rend.  1853,  835  ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem. 
61,  135)  propose  to  destroy  the  organic  matters  by  treating  with  solution  of  potassa 
and  conducting  chlorine  into  the  mixture.  Here  also  the  experiments  of  W.  Knop 
may  be  alluded  to.  This  chemist  endeavored  to  determine  the  mineral  substances 
required  for  the  nourishment  of  plants,  by  allowing  plants  to  vegetate  in  solutions 
containing  known  quantities  of  inorganic  bodies,  and  subsequently  estimating  the 
quantities  of  the  latter  remaining  in  solution. 
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cable  to  the  analysis  of  all  vegetable  matters.  The  analysis  of  the  ashes  of 
plants  will  therefore  continue,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  a  highly 
important  and  interesting  branch  of  analjrtical  chemistry ;  nay,  we  may 
safely  presume  that  this  mode  of  estimating  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
plants  wiU  never  be  abandoned  by  the  agriculturist,  since  the  results  which 
it  gives  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  though  not 
for  those  of  physiology. 

The  ashes  of  plants  containing,  according  to  the  researches  hitherto 
made,  only  a  limited  number  of  acids  and  bases,  certain  widely  applicable 
methods  for  their  analysis  have  been  devised.  As  these  methods  present 
many  peculiarities,  and  are  frequently  employed,  I  will  here  describe  those 
which  appear  to  me  the  simplest  and  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  A 
critical  discussion  of  the  numerous  and  essentially  different  methods  pro- 
posed would  of  course  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  work. 

The  following  are  the  substances  generally  found  in  larger  quantities 
in  the  ashes  of  plants  : — 

Bctses. 
Potassa,  soda,  lime,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  protosesquioxide  of  manganese. 

Acids^  4rc. 

Silicic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  chlorine. 

Besides  these,  we  frequently  find  lithia,  rubidia,  stK>ntia,  baryta,  oxide  of 
copper,  fluorine,  occasionally  alumina  (e.g.,  in  the  ashes  of  the  lycopodiaces, 
in  comparatively  large  proportion),  iodine,  bromine,  cyanides  and  cyanates 
(only  in  the  ashes  of  bodies  abounding  in  nitrogen),  boracic  acid,  sulphides, 
and  slight  traces  of  oxide  of  zinc,  or  of  other  oxides  of  heavy  metals. 

Most  of  these  substances  were  imquestionably  original  constituents  of 
the  plants;  as  regards  some  others,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were 
originally  present  in  the  vegetable,  or  whether  they  owe  their  formation  to 
the  process  of  incineration  ;  and,  lastly,  some  of  them  certainly  owe  their 
origin  entirely  to  that  process.  Thus  the  sulphates  and,  exceptionally,  even 
the  carbonates,  may  have  been  original  constituents  of  the  plant ;  but  they 
may  also  haVe  been  formed,  in  the  process  of  incineration,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  salts  with  organic  acids,  and  in  the  former  case  by  the  combustion 
of  the  sulphur  which  every  plant  contains  in  the  unoxidized  state ;  thus  the 
metallic  sulphides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  charcoal  upon  sulphates 
in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  air ; — thus  the  metallic  cyanides 
owe  their  formation  to  the  effect  of  heat  upon  nitrogenous  charcoal  in  con- 
tact with  alkaline  carbonates ;  and  the  cyanates  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
metallic  cyanides,  &c. 

From  the  variety  of  these  several  inorganic  substances,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  some  of  them  are  usually  present  in  very  minute  quantities  only, 
it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  devise  universally  applicable  methods ; 
more  especially,  as  it  is  always  a  great  desideratum  to  unite  accuracy  with 
despatch. 

The  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants  is  properly  divided  into  four  parts, 
viz. : — 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  ash  ; 

2.  The  analysis  of  the  asli ; 

3.  The  calculation  and  statement  of  the  results ; 

4.  The  calculation  of  the  percentages  in  which  the  several  constituents 
of  the  asli  are  present  in  the  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  which  has  furnished 
them. 
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I.  Pbepabation  of  the  Ash. 

§  256. 

% 

In  the  preparatioa  of  an  aah  the  following  conditions  muBt  be  had  regard 

to:— 

1.  The  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  to  be  incinerated,  must  be  free  from  all 
adhering  impurities. 

2.  The  a^  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  unbumt  matters. 

3.  No  essential  constituents  must  be  lost  by  the  process  of  incineration. 
To  satisfy  the  first  condition,  the  plants  or  parts  of  plants  intended  for 

incineration  must  be  carefully  selected  and  cleaned.  It  is  not  always 
practicable  to  rub  or  brush  away  sand  or  clay,  more  especially  from 
small  seeds.  H.  Rose  gives  the  following  directions  for  cleaning  the 
latter: — 

Treat  the  seeds,  in  a  beaker,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
stir  a  few  moments  with  a  glass  rod,  and  then  place  on  a  sieve,  sufficiently 
coarse  to  allow  the  fine  sand  to  pass  through,  whilst  retaining  the  seeds. 
Kepeat  this  operation  several  times,  but  take  care  never  to  leave  the  seeds 
long  in  contact  with  water ;  otherwise  soluble  salts  might  be  extracted 
from  them.  Finally,  place  the  seeds  on  a  linen  cloth,  and  rub  between  its 
folds,  which  will  rem<9ve  the  still  adhering  fine  sand ;  dry  them,  to  be  ready 
for  the  process  of  incineration  when  required.  Seeds  cleaned  in  this  manner 
are  almost  perfectly  free  from  foreign  matters. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  second  and  third  conditions,  the  principal  point 
to  be  looked  to  is  that  the  incineration  must  be  effected  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible temperatiu-e  (a  dull  red  heat),  and  with  an  adequate,  but  not  too 
plentiful,  supply  of  air.  Too  strong  a  draught  is  apt  to  carry  away  particles 
t)f  the  ash,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  with  too  feeble  a  drai^ht,  the  operation 
lasts  too  long,  and  facilities  are  afEorded  for  processes  of  reduction.  The 
application  of  an  over-intense  heat  will  cause  the  fusion  of  the  metallic 
chlorides  and  the  phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  which,  enveloping  the  carbon, 
will  very  greatly  impede  its  combustion  ;  besides,  excessive  heat  may  cause 
the  metallic  chlorides  to  volatilize ;  nay,  even  phosphoric  acid  may  be  lost 
in  this  way,  since,  as  Ekdmann  has  shown,  acid  phosphates  of  the  alkaHes, 
when  ignited  with  carbon,  are  converted  into  neutral  salts,  with  reduction 
and  volatilization  of  part  of  the  phosphorus.  But,  whilst  loss  of  metallic 
chlorides  and  phosphoric  acid  may  be  effectually  guarded  against  by 
properly  regulating  the  heat  and  the  access  of  air,  and,  if  need  be,  by 
mixing  baryta  or  lime  with  the  substance  intended  for  incineration,  loss  of 
oarbonio  acid  cannot  be  avoided.  The  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  aah  will,  therefore,  never  enable  us  to  draw  any  reliable  inference  as  to 
the  constituents  of  the  incinerated  vegetable.  It  was  icxrmerly  thought  that 
the  presence  of  carbonates  in  the  ash  of  a  plant  containing  no  carbonates, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  salts  with  organic  acida  in 
thek  plant  itself;  however,  even  this  assumption  has  been  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  since  alkaline  carbonates  may  easily  be  formed  by  the  action  <:£ 
alkaline  nitrates  upon  charcoal ;  and,  moreover,  as  Strecker  has  shown, 
alkaline  carbonates  are  formed,  together  with  alkaline  pyrophosphates,  when 
tribasic  alkaline  phosphates  are  ignited  with  a  large  excess  of  sugar,  or  the 
charcoal  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  alkaline  pyrophosphates  are 
converted  into  tribasic  phosphates  when  strongly  ignited  in  conjunction 
with  alkaline  carbonates.      With  these  facts  before  us,  we  can  readily 
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understand  how  the  detection  of  tribasic  and  bibasic  phosphates  in  an  ash 
may  also  depend  upon  the  manner  of  incineration. 

But  least  of  all  will  the  estimation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ash  of  a 
plant  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  constituents  present,  even  if  the  incineration 
is  effected  with  addition  of  an  alkaline  earth.  For  plants  contain,  in  the 
first  place,  sulphuric  acid  in  form  of  sulphates,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
Bolphnr  in  organic  combinations,  especially  in  the  albuminous  bodies. 
A  correct  process  of  incineration  will,  indeed,  give  the  whole  of  the  sul- 
phates present ;  but  most  certainly,  in  many  cases,  increased  by  other 
sulphates  formed  in  the  process.  This  much,  however,  is  positive,  ihat 
the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  ash  of  a  plant  will  never  serve 
to  determine,  even  approximately,  the  amount  of  sulphur  contained  in  the 
plant.* 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  several  methods  of  incineration. 

1.  Incineration  in  the  Muffle, 

This  method,  which  was  first  recommended  by  EHDMANN,f  and  after- 
wards by  Strecker,}  and  which  is  at  present  in  use  in  most  laboratories, 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  old  way  of  burning  vegetable  substances 
in  Hessian  crucibles  placed  in  an  oblique  position. 

The  muffles  which  I  employ  are  made  of  the  material  of  .Hessian  cru- 
cibles; they  are  in  internal  measurement  25  cm.  deep,  17  cm.  broad,  12 
om.  h%h.  They  are  placed  in  furnaces;  they  have  no  eduction-pijpe, 
and  are  loosely  closed  in  front  with  a  perforated  door.  The  circulation  of  air 
thus  created  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  combustion  of  the  charred  substance. 

a.  The  substance  which  it  is  intended  to  incinerate  (about  100  grm.)  ia 
dried  at  100  or  110°.  Succulent  roots  and  fieshy  fruits  are  cut  in  slices 
and  laid  on  glass  plates.  The  dried  substance  is  weighed,  and  then  put 
into  a  shallow  platinum  or  porcelain  capsule,  or,  better  still,  into  a  shallow 
platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  fitting  exactly  in  the  muffle ;  the  dish  or  cap- 
sule is  introduced  into  the  latter,  which  is  then  gradually  heated.  When 
the  evolution  of  empyreumatic  products  ceases,  the  heat  is  a  little  increased, 
but  not  beyond  a  very  faint  redness  not  visible  in  daylight.  At  this  tem- 
perature, which  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  either  chloride  of  sodium  or 
pyrophosphate  of  soda,  the  carbon  burns  with  feeble  incandescence,  and 
12  hours  suffice  to  produce  a  quantity  of  ash  free  from  carbon,  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  analysis.  Substances  to  which  this  mode  of  incinera- 
tion is  unsuited,  are  ch^ed  firsts  at  a  gentle  red  heat,  in  a  large  covered 
platinum  or  Hessian  crucible,  and  the  charred  mass  is  subsequently  inci- 
nerated in  the  muffle.  As  a  general  rule,  the  operator  had  always  better 
refirain  firom  stirring  the  mass  in  progress  of  incineration,  since  this  would 
tend  to  diminish  its  porosity.  According  to  Str£CK£R>  no  chloride  of  sodium 
volatilizes  in  this  process  of  incineration. 

The  ash  obtained  is  weighed,  reduced  to  powder^  properly  mixed,  and 
kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

b.  Vegetable  substances  whose  ash  abounds  in  alkali  salts,  especially 
chlorides,  and  is  consequently  readily  fusible,  are  generally  charred  in  a 
QFUieible  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature^  and  then  treated  with  water 
until  the  principal  portion  of  the  soluble  salts  is  extracted,  the  residue 
being  dried,  and  finally  incinerated  in  the  muffle.  The  ash  is  weighed, 
and  the  solution  diluted  to  the  exact  point  to  give  just  as  many  tenth,  half, 

*  Comp.  Mayer,  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  101,  pp.  136  and  154. 
t  AdmU  d.  CMem.  u.  Pharm,  6i^  353.  t  Ibid.  73,  866. 
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or  whole  cubic  centimetres  of  fluid  as  there  are  milligrammes  of  ash  of  the 
insoluble  portion.  In  the  analysis  the  weighed  quantities  of  the  aah  are  then 
severally  mixed  with  a  corresponding  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
solution.  I  have  frequently  employed  this  method  with  great  success.*  To 
ascertain  the  total  amount  of  the  ash,  a  measured  portion  of  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  weighed,  the  part  calculated  with  reference  to  the 
whole,  and  the  result  (representing  the  residue  which  the  entire  solution 
would  leave  upon  evaporation)  added  to  the  weight  of  the  aah  of  the 
insoluble  portion. 

2.  Incineration  in  the  Disk,  with  the  aid  of  an  Artificial  Current  of  Air 

(F.  SCHULZEf). 

Char  the  organic  substance,  dried  at  100®,  and  weighed,  in  a  crucible,  at 
a  gentle  red  heat,  and  transfer  the  charred  mass  to  a  shallow  platinum  dish; 
put  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire  across  the  dish,  and  place  on  the  triangle  a 
common  lamp  chimney  (or  a  sufficiently  wide  neck  of  a  retort).  You  may 
support  the  chimney  by  means  of  a  retort  holder.  Heat  over  gas  or  over 
a  spirit  lamp.  The  increased  current  of  air  caused  by  the  chimnej  (which 
may  be  regulated  by  taking  a  longer  or  shorter  one,  and  placing  it  higher 
or  lower)  suffices  to  effect  the  complete  incineration,  even  of  the  cereal  grains, 
at  a  surprisingly  low  temperature.  J  When  the  incineration  is  completed, 
weigh  the  ash,  and  proceed  as  in  1. 

8.  Incineration  loith  the  aid  of  an  Artificial  Current  of  Air  (HlasiwetzJ). 

This  method  requires  a  silver,  platinum,  or  porcelain  tube  of  the  form  ol 
a  tobacco  pipe.  For  difficultly  combustible  charcoal  it  should  be  cylindri- 
cal, 7  inches  long,  1^  inch  wide,  and  with  the  lower  end  tapering  to  a  point. 
A  platinum  plate  with  6 — 8  small  perforations  prevents  charcoal  or  ashes 
falling  out.  For  readily  combustible  charcoal  a  conical  or  crucible-like 
shape  is  given  to  the  tube.  It  is  fitted  air-tight  into  one  tubulure  of  a 
two-necked  Woulff*s  bottle,  which  is  connected  in  the  usual  way  with  a 
second  and  third,  and  the  latter  with  a  very  large  aspirator  (a  barrel). 
The  second  bottle  and  the  third  are  not  quite  half  filled  with  water.  If 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  firom  the  barrel  by  opening  the  cock,  air  rushes  in 
through  the  pipe,  and  passes  through  the  water  in  the  second  and  third 
bottles.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — Char  the  properly  commi- 
nuted organic  substance  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  the  lid  on.  As  soon 
as  the  gases  cease  to  bum,  project  the  feebly  incandescent  charcoal  through 
a  flmnel  into  the  pipe,  and  at  once  open  the  cock  of  the  aspirator  a  little. 
Adjust  the  cock  so  as  to  insure  proper  combustion  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture. Stir  the  mass  occasionally  together  into  a  heap  by  means  of  a 
platinum  wire.  Heat  the  ash  finally  for  a  short  time  in  a  platinum  dish, 
to  insure  the  combustion  of  the  last  remaining  particles  of  charcoal.  In 
the  water  of  the  Woulff's  bottles  traces  of  fixed  salts  are  found,  more  par- 
ticularly of  metallic  chlorides ;  also  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  If  the 
fixed  salts  are  present  in  ponderable  quantity,  they  must  be  determined. 

4.  Incineration  in  the  Muffle^  with  addition  o/*  5ary to  (Strecker^). 

Dry  the  organic  substance  at  100°,  and  char  it  slightly,  in  a  porcelain  or 
platinum  dish,  over  the  lamp.     Moisten  the  charred  mass  with  a  ooncen- 

•  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  70,  85.  +  Communicated  to  me  by  letter. 

t  F.  Schuize  employs  this  method  also  for  the  incineration  of  filters  ;  he  places 
the  crucible  with  the  filter  in  the  dish. 

11  Anna],  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  97,  244.  U  Ibid.  78,  866. 
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trated  solution  of  pure  hydrate  of  baryta  in  sufficient  quantity  to  leave,  aJler 
the  incineration  of  the  mass,  a  mixture  of  about  eqiial  parts  by  weight  of 
ash  and  baryta.  Dry  the  moistened  mass  again,  and  then  bum  it  in  the 
muffle  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature.  The  ash  is  kept  from  fusion  by 
the  baryta ;  it  remains  bulky  and  loose,  and  thus  permits  a  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon. 

The  residue  must  still  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  carbonate  of 
baryta.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  loss  of  sul- 
phur or  phosphorus,  and  it  is  therefore  in  that  case  advisable  to  incinerate 
a  fresh  portion  of  the  vegetable  substance  with  a  larger  addition  of  baryta 
than  was  previously  made. 

Beduce  the  incinerated  residue  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  intimately. 

5.  Incineration  with  the  aid  of  Spongy  Platinum  (H.  Kose). 

Char  about  100  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100°,  in  a  platinum  or 
clay  crucible,  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  reduce  the  charred  mass  to  a  fine  powder 
in  a  porcelain  mortar ;  mix  it  most  intimately  with  20 — 30  grm.  spongy 
platinum ;  transfer  t}ie  mixture  in  portions  to  a  shallow  thin  platinum  dish, 
and  heat  over  a  lamp  with  double  draught.  After  a  short  time,  and  before 
the  mixture  is  in  a  state  of  ignition,  every  particle  of  carbon  begins  to 
glimmer,  and  a  gray  layer  speedily  covers  the  surface  of  the  black  mixture. 
By  diligent  and  cautious  stirring  with  a  little  platinum  spatula,  the  surface 
is  renewed  and  the  combustion  promoted.  As  long  as  the  mass  contains 
unconsumed  carbon,  glimmering  is  observed;  but  when  the  carbon  is 
entirely  burnt,  all  visible  incandescence  ceases,  even  though  a  stronger 
heat  be  applied.  When  the  incineration  is  completed,  mix  the  mass 
uniformly,  dry  thoroughly,  and  weigh.  Deduct  from  the  weight  that  of 
the  platinum  added ;  the  difference  expresses  the  weight  of  the  ash.* 

n.  Analysis  of  the  Ash. 

§257. 

Before  proceeding  I  have  to  remark  that  the  methods  of  incineration,  1 
and  2,  when  properly  executed,  fully  answer  the  purpose  in  almost  all  cases. 

I  have  deemed  this  observation  necessary  to  explain  why  the  analytical 
process  which  I  am  now  on  the  point  of  describing  refers  exclusively  to 
ashes  which  contain  no  extraneous  admixture  of  baryta  or  platinum.  The 
modifications  which  this  process  may  require  in  cases  where  the  incinera- 
tion has  been  efiected  by  method  4  or  5,  are  only  trifling,  and  such  as  wiU 
readily  suggest  themselves. 

According  to  their  principal  constituents,  the  ashes  of  plants  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  heads : — 

a.  Ashes  in  which  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  pre- 
dominate; e.g.  J  the  ashes  of  woods,  of  herbaceous  plants,  &c. 

b.  Ashes  in  which  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  pre- 
dominate ;  to  this  class  belong  the  ashes  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

c.  Ashes  in  which  silicic  acid  predominates ;  e.g.,  those  of  the  stalks  of 
the  graminacese,  of  the  equisetacese,  &c. 

Of  course  this  classification  cannot  be  strictly  maintained ;  it  will,  how- 
ever, be  found  very  convenient  for  our  present  purpose. 

*  As  regards  incineration  with  addition  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  comp.  Grager 
(Jahresber.  von  Kopp  und  Will,  1859,  698)  and  Al.  Mfiller  (Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem. 
80,  118). 
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a.  Qualitatwe  Analysis, 

As  the  conatituents  are  known  which  are  usually  found  in  the  ashes  of 
all  plants,  a  complete  qualitative  analysis  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
superfluous.  A  few  preliminary  experiments  suffice  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  the  more  rarely  occurring  constituents,  and  also,  more 
particularly,  to  fix  the  class  to  which  the  ash  belongs.  These  experiments 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  ash  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acidy  to  see  whether 
it  is  completely  decomposed  thereby  or  not.  If  the  ash  strongly  efienrescea 
when  treated  with  the  acid,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  decomposi- 
tion by  that  agent.  The  ashes  of  the  stalks  of  graminacese,  &c.,  which  abound 
in  silicic  acid,  are  usually  the  only  kind  that  resists  complete  decomposition 
by  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  an  ash  is,  after  separation  of  the 
silicic  acid  and  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid,  mixed  with  an 
alkaline  acetate,  or  neutralized  with  ammonia  and  iree  acetic  acid  added,  a 
gelatinous  yellowish -white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
will  almost  invariably  separate.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
the  ash  contains  any  phosphoric  acid  besides  that  in  this  precipitate.  For 
this  purpose  the  precipitate  in  question  is  filtered  off,  and  ammonia  in  excess 
added  to  the  filtrate ;  if  this  fails  to  produce  a  precipitate,  or  if  the  preci- 
pitate formed  is  red,  and  consists  accordingly  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  ash  contains  no  more  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  ifj 
on  the  contrary,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed  (phosphate  of  lime  and  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia),  this  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  ash  con- 
tains more  phosphoric  acid  than  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  present  can  combine 
with,  and  must  consequently  be  classed  under  the  second  head. 

3.  The  ash  is  tested  for  manganese^  by  mixing  a  small  portion  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  exposing  the  mixture  on  platinmn  foil  to  the  outer 
flame  of  the  blowpipe.* 

4.  The  ash  is  tested  for  lithia^  rvhidia^  strontia,  baryta,  oxide  of  copper, 
aluminay  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  the  rest  of  the  above-named  substances, 
which  occasionally  occur  in  very  small  quantities,  provided  it  is  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  traces  of  them  are  present. f 

b.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

a.  Ashes  in  which  the  Carbonates  of  the  Alkalies  or  Alkaline  Earths prt- 
dominate,  and  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  assumed 
to  be  combined  with  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

§258. 

The  determinations  are  made  with  two  portions,  which  we  will  call  A 
and  B. 

In  B  we  determine  the  carbonic  acid}  and  the  chlorine. 
In  A  the  remaining  constituents. 

A. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Silicic  Acid,  Charcoal,  and  Sand. 
Treat  4  or  5  grm.  of  the  ash  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  water,  and  add 

*  Comp.  the  Qualitative  Analysis,  p.  102.  +  Ibid.  p.  297. 

X  The  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid,  thongh,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  680),  of 
no  great  value  in  itself,  is  yet  neoessaiy  to  complete  the  analysis,  and  thua  to  sapply 
a  cei*taia  control. 
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gradually  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  ash  abounds  in  carbonates,  cover  the 
dish  wiUi  an  inverted  funnel,  insert  a  small  funnel  into  the  neck  of  the 
latter,  and  add  the  acid  through  this.  By  this  arrangement  all  possible 
loss  from  spirting  is  prevented.  As  soon  as  the  carbonic  acid  has  been 
expelled,  rinse  the  funnels  into  the  dish ;  then  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  no 
more  undecomposed  ash  is  visible,  with  the  exception  of  the  carbonaceous 
and  sandy  particles  which  are  almost  invariably  present,  and  may  be  readily 
distinguished.  Evaporate  now  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  witli  frequent 
stirring  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  until  all  the  lumps  are  reduced  to 
powder. 

Moisten  the  dry  mass,  afler  cooling,  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  let  this  act  for  about  30  minutes ;  then  add  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
and  heat  to  incipient  ebullition ;  pass  the  acid  fluid  afterwards  through  a 
weighed  stout  filter. 

The  silicic  acid  remains  upon  the  filter,  mixed  with  charcoal  and  sand, 
if  the  ash  contains  these  substances.  The  mass  upon  the  filter  is  thoroughly 
washed,  carefully  dried,  and  subsequently  transferred  firom  the  filter  to  a 
platinum  dish,  without  injuring  the  filter.  If  the  powder  is  perfectly  dry, 
this  may  be  readily  accouiplished,  only  a  few  particles  of  charcoal  remain- 
ing attached  to  the  paper,  just  sufficient  to  color  it  slightly.  The  powder 
is  now  boiled  for  hadf  an  hour  with  a  dilute  solution  of  pure  soda  (firee  firom 
silicic  add),  or  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
gradually  effects  the  total  solution  of  the  silicic  acid  without  affecting  the 
sand  or  charcoal  that  may  be  present.  The  fluid  is  passed  through  the 
same  filter  as  before,  and  the  undissolved  residue  thoroughly  washed  and 
then  dried  with  the  filter  at  100^,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  The 
weight  of  the  filter  being  deducted  the  remainder  is  put  down  as  charcoal 
and  aand. 

The  filtrate  is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sUicic  add 
in  it  determined  as  directed  §  140,  U.,  a. 

2.  Determination  of  all  the  remaining  CJonstituents,  with  thb 
EXCEPTION  OF  Chlorine  and  Carbonic  Acid. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  charooal| 
and  sand,  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  washing  water ;  the  fluid  is  then 
divided,  by  weight  or  measure,  into  three,  or,  better  still,  four  parts,  since 
this  will  leave  one  part  for  unforeseen  accidents.  The  best  way  of  effecting 
the  division,  is  to  filter  the  fluid  into  a  200  c.  c.  flask,  to  fill  up  to  the  mark 
with  the  washing  water  and  with  pure  water,  and  shake ;  and  finally  to 
measure  off  with  a  pipette  three  portions  of  50  c.  c.  each.  We  will  deaig'- 
zuite  these  three  portions  severally,  a,  6,  and  c. 

In  a,  we  determine  the  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  free  aesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  if  present,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  also  the  mang;anese  which 
may  be  present. 

In  &,  the  sulphuric  acid. 

In  c,  the  alkaliei. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  ^.,  and  of 
the  Alkaline  Earths. 

Mix  the  fluid  wiUi  ammonia  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  formed,  add 
acetate  of  ammonia  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  firee  acetic  acid  to  impart  a 
distinct  acid  reaction  to  the  fluid ;  application  of  a  gentle  heat  will  promote 
the  separation  of  the  yellowish- white  precipitate,  which  consists  of  phas* 
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phate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Fllteri  wash  with  hot  water,  diy,  ignite,  and 
weigh  the  precipitate.     Calculate  as  Fe^O,,  PO,  (comp.  p.  140).* 

Saturate  the  filtrate  with  ammonia  and  determine  die  lime  and  magnesia 
as  directed,  p.  367,  32 • 

However,  should  a  precipitate  oi  hydrate  of  aesquioxide  of  iron  torm  upon 
addition  of  ammonia,  this  must  first  be  filtered  ofiP  and  determined ;  and 
should  a  determinable  quantity  of  manganese  be  present,  either  alone  or 
with  iron,  the  filtrate  saturated  with  ammonia  must  first  be  precipitated 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  before  the  estimation  of  the  alkaline  earths 
can  be  effected.  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  manganese,  if  pure,  is  treated 
according  to  §  109,  2  ;  if  containing  iron,  according  to  §  160. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid, 

Precipitate  the  fluid  b  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  determine  the  pre- 
cipitate as  directed  §  132,  1. 

c.  Determination  of  the  Alkalies. 

Mix  the  fluid  c  with  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  just  sufl^cient  to 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  estimated  in  &,  and  evaporate  on  the 
water-bath  until  the  greater  part  of  the  firee  acid  is  removed  ;  then  add 
pure  milk  of  lime  in  slight  excess,  and  heat  for  some  time  on  the  water- 
bath  ;  filter.  This  process  serves  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia.  Wash  the  pre- 
cipitate imtil  the  last  washings  produce  no  longer  the  least  turbiditj  in  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver ;  remove  the  excess  of  lime  fix)m  the  filtrate  bj 
means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  ammonia ;  let  the  precipitate 
subside,  filter ;  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  ignite ;  rediasolve 
and  precipitate  again  and,  if  necessary,  a  third  time,  with  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia.f  Evaporate,  ignite  gently,  weigh  the  residual 
alkaline  chlorides,  and  separate  the  soda  and  potassa  (if  both  alkalies  are 
present)  as  directed  §  152. 

N.B.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  is  small,  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  silicic 
acid  may  be  divided  into  only  two  parts,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
alkalies  determined  in  one,  by  first  precipitating  the  sulphm-ic  acid  by  the 
least  excess  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  then  proceeding  according  to  the 
directions  of  c. 

B.     Determination  of  the  Carbonic  Acid  and  Chlorine. 

Determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  another  portion  of  the  ash,  as  directed 
p.  298,  bbj  or  p.  300,  e.  Filter  the  contents  of  .the  flask  (in  which  the 
solution  has  been  effected  with  the  aid  of  dilute  nitric  acid),  and  precipi- 
tate the  chlorine  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  directed  §  141,  I.,  a. 

N.B.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  is  very  small,  the  whole  of  the  constituents 
may  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  portion.  In  this  case,  the  carbonic 
acid  is  first  determined  as  in  B,  the  fluid  passed  through  a  weighed  filter, 
the  chlorine  determined  in  the  filtrate,  and  the  excess  of  silver  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  first  filter  is  then  spread  on  a  glass  plate,  and 
the  contents  are  rinsed  off  firom  it  into  the  second  filtrate ;  the  further 

*  Should  the  preoipiiate  oontain  phosphate  of  alumina,  or  should  any  doubt  be 
eutertained  reganling  its  composition,  the  weighed  precipitate  must  be  examined  as 
directed,  §  135. 

f  In  facty  until  the  solution  of  the  gently  ignited  residue  is  no  longer  rendeivd 
turbid  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
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process  is  conducted  as  in  A.  The  rinsed  filter  is  dried,  and  the  re- 
sidual charcoaJi  sand,  and  silicic  acid  are  subsequently  again  collected 
on  it. 

/J.  Ashes  decomposed  hy  Hydrochloric  Acid^  which  contain  more  Phosphoric 
Add  than  that  combined  toith  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

S259. 

Take  two  portions  of  the  ash,  a  larger,  A,  and  a  smaller,  B.  Determine 
in  B,  the  carbonic  acid  and  chlorine  as  in  §  258  ;  in  A,  the  other  con- 
stituents. If  the  quantity  of  ash  is  very  small,  determine  the  whole  of  the 
constituents  in  one  and  the  same  portion  (see  p.  686,  B,  N.B.). 

Treat  A  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  the  silicic  acid,  charcoal, 
and  sand  as  in  §  258.  Dilute  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  to  300  c.  c,  and 
divide  this  into  two  parts,  one  of  100  c.  c.  (a),  the  other  of  200  c.  c.  (by 

Determine  in  a  first  the  sulphuric  add,  by  adding  chloride  of  barium  in 
the  least  excess ;  then  add  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  until  the  fiuid 
appears  yellow,  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid  by  evaporation 
on  the  water-bath,  dilute,  and  mix  the  fluid,  after  cooling,  cautiously  with 
carbonate  of  baryta  in  proper  excess  (the  precipitate  must  be  of  a  light 
reddish-brown  color).  After  half  an  hour,  filter,  remove  the  lime  and 
baryta  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  a  little  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  separate  the  magnesia  (together  with  the  last  remaining  traces  of 
baryta)  by  oxalic  acid,  as  directed  p.  363,  18 ;  determine  the  alkalies 
as  chlorides,  and  separate  them,  if  reqiiired,  according  to  §  152.  If  the 
solution  contains  a  determinable  quantity  of  77uz;2^a;i«8e,  precipitate  this  first, 
after  the  removal  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Mix  b  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  then  add  acetic  acid  until  the  pre- 
cipitated phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  redissolved.  Filter  off  the 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  treat  it  after 
§  258,  2,  a.  Divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  parts,  a  and  /3,  and  deter- 
mine in  a  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  as 
directed  §  134,  c;  in  /3  the  lime  and  magnesia  as  directed  p.  368,  33* 
If  the  ash  contains  a  determinable  qiiantity  of  manganese,  the  latter  must 
be  removed  from  j3,  otherwise  it  would  precipitate  partly  with  the  lime, 
partly  with  the  magnesia.  In  that  case,  therefore,  heat  /3,  acidified  with 
acetic  acid  (which  still  contains  alkaline  acetate)  to  50 — 60°,  and  transmit 
chlorine  through  it,  p.  376,  64- 

A  great  number  of  other  methods  might  be  struck  out  for  the  treatment 
of  the  fiuid  h,  but  I  need  not  mention  more  than  one  in  addition  to  the  above. 
Proceed  first  as  above  directed  ;  afi^er  the  separation  of  the  phosphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  precipitate  the  lime  from  the  acetic  acid  solution  by  oxa- 
late of  ammonia  (p.  165,  /3).  Divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
determine  the  magnesia  in  one,  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of 
soda ;  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  other,  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium. 

In  presence  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  manganese,  this  latter  method 
gives  less  satisfactory  results.  If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  the  ash 
in  form  of  bibasic  salts,  the  safest  way  (whether  you  intend  to  determine  it 
with  uranium  or  magnesia)  is  to  evaporate  the  portion  of  fluid  destined  for 
its  estimation,  finally  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  to  ftise  the  residue  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  before  proceeding  to  precipitate. 
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If  you  have  merely  to  determine  the  phosphoric  acid,  you  may  employ 
W,  SIayer^s  method.*  The  ash  is  prepared  as  directed  §  256,  4,  and 
evaporated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia  to  dryness  (to  oxidize  the 
sulphides,  if  present).  Treat  the  residue  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
filter,  mix  witii  ammonia,  till  a  alight  precipitation  takes  place,  add  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  render  iJie  solution  clear  again,  and  then  a 
mixture  of  tartaric  acid,  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  ammonium,'|' 
also  add  some  acetate  of  soda,  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  remove 
any  baryta  by  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  from  the  fluid  now  free  firom 
baryta  and  lime  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  ammonia  as  ammonio- 
phosphate  of  magnesia. 

The  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  tartaric  add, 
comp.  p.  280)  e,  a. 

y.  Ashes  not  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

§260. 

'  Carbonic  acid  (which,  however,  is  rarely  found  in  ashes  of  this 
class)  and  chlorine  are  determined  according  to  the  directions  of  §  258. 
The  estimation  of  the  other  constituents  requires  a  preUminatj  decom- 
position of  the  ash ;  this  may  be  effected  in  several  ways,  as  follows : — 

1.  Evaporate  the  ash  with  pure  solution  of  soda  to  dryness,  in  a  plati- 
num or  silver  dish.  (The  results  of  many  experiments  have  shown  that 
by  this  operation  the  silicates  in  the  ash  are  completely  decomposed,  whilst 
the  sand  which  may  be  mixed  with  the  ash  is  left  untouched,  or,  at  least, 
nearly  so.  The  heat  must  not  be  raised  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process 
sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  mass.)  Treat  the  residue  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporate,  treat  again  with  the  acid,  and  proceed  with  the 
insoluble  residue  (silica,  charcoal,  and  sand),  as  directed  in  §  258,  A,  1  ; 
with  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  258,  A,  2,  or  §  259,  A.  As  the  alkalies 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  solution,  they  are  estimated  in  a  separate 
portion  of  the  ash,  which  for  this  purpose  is  decomposed  either  by 
fusion  with  hydrate  of  baryta  or  by  hydrofluoric  acid  (Fresbnius  and 
Will). 

2.  Wat  and  Ogston  f  mix  the  ash  with  an  equal  weight  of  nitrate  of 
baryta,  and  project  it  into  a  large  platinum  crucible  in  small  portions  at  a 
time.  By  this  process  the  ash  is  rendered  easily  decomposable  by  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  and  the  charcoal  which  it  may  contain  is  burnt.  Tlie  siUcio 
acid  is  separated  according  to  §  258,  A,  1,  and  the  sulphate  of  baryta 
which  may  be  present  determined.  Of  the  hydrochloric  acid  aoludon. 
Way  and  Ooston  use  a  portion  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies,  by  the 
method  described  in  §  258,  A,  2,  c ;  they  precipitate  the  remainder  with 
sulphuric  acid,  added  slightly  in  excess ;  ||  they  then  divide  the  filtrate  into 
two  portions,  and  determine  in  one  the  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  irdn^ 
the  lime  and  magnesia  (§  259);  in  the  other  the  phosphoric  add,  as 
directed  p.  276,  d,  /3. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  101,  129  ;  Jahresber.  von  Kopp  u.  Will.  1857,  582. 

f  This  mixture  is  made  as  follows : — Take  15  grm.  tartaric  acid,  12  grm.  cfyB- 
taliized  sulphate  of  magnesia,  16*5  grm.  chloride  of  ammonium  and  water  to  1  litre. 

X  Journal  of  the  Kojal  Agricultural  Society,  VIII.,  Part  1. 

II  As  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  baryta  used  is  known,  an  excess,  oyer  the  calcolated 
weight,  of  sulphate  of  baryta  shows  that  lime  has  beeu  thrown  down  with  the  baryta ; 
the  quantity  of  this  sulphate  of  lime  is  found  from  the  excess  of  the  weight  of  the 
precipitate. 
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in.  Arrangement  of  the  Kesults. 

§  261. 

It  is  only  recentlj  that  chemists  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  analysis 
of  the  ashes  of  plants,  for  the  benefit  of  vegetable  physiology  and  agricul- 
ture. The  questions  which  it  is  intended  to  solve  by  the  analysis  of  the 
ashes  of  plants,  are  principally  the  following  : — 

1.  Do  plants  absolutely  require  certain  quantities  of  certain  constituents  ? 
and  if  so,  what  are  these  constituents  ? 

2.  May  some  of  these  inorganic  constituents  be  replaced  by  others? 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions can  be  expected  only  from  the  results  of  an  exceedingly  large  number 
of  analyses,  and  that  a  great  many  chemists  must  contribute  towards  such 
a  solution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  results 
of  all  analyses  of  vegetable  ashes  should  be  exhibited  in  a  uniform  manner, 
80  that  they  may  be  compared  readily  and  without  recalculation. 

As  the  manner  in  which  the  bases  and  acids  found  were  originally  com- 
bined in  the  plant  cannot  be  inferred  irom  the  ash  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, and  since,  moreover,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  the 
ashes  differ  as  regards  the  phosphates,  &c.,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
employed, — it  is  unquestionably  the  most  judicious  way  to  enumerate  the 
percentages  of  the  bases  and  acids  separately.  The  chlorine,  however,  is 
put  down  as  chloride  of  sodium  (and,  if  there  is  not  enough  soda,  as  chloride 
of  potassium),  the  equivalent  quantity  of  soda  being  subtracted  from  the 
total  amount  of  soda  found ;  since,  otherwise,  a  surplus  would  be  invari- 
ably obtained  in  the  analysis,  as  the  chloride  of  sodium  originally  present 
in  the  ash  would  be  put  down  as  chlorine  and  sodaj  instead  of  chlorine 
and  sodium.  The  manganese  which  may  be  present  is  put  down  as  protor 
sesquioxide,  since  it  exists  in  that  form  in  the  ash. 

If  the  results  are  merely  given  thus,  as  they  are  directly  obtained,  they 
could  not  be  compared  with  those  of  other  analyses,  since  among  the  con- 
stituents exhibited  there  are,  or  there  may  be,  tome  which  are  unessential, 
more  especially  charcoal  and  sand.  Hence,  if  we  want  to  exhibit  our 
analyses  in  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  compared  with  one  another,  we 
must  remove  the  results  from  tlie  influence  of  these  imessential  con- 
stituents. This  is  done  by  cancelling  the  charcoal  and  sand,  and  reckoning 
the  essential  constituents  into  per-cents  of  their  sum. 

A  report  intended  to  show  the  composition  of  an  ash  as  revealed  by  the 
analytical  process,  must  include  the  carbonic  acid  among  the  essential  con- 
stituents; but  if  the  object  of  the  analysis  is  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  inorganic  salts  which  a  plant  derives  from  the  soil,  the  carbonic  acid 
must  be  struck  out,  as  well  as  the  charcoal  and  sand. 

To  satisfy  every  requirement,  it  is  best  to  state  the  results  both  ways, 
i.e.,  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  the  unessential  parts ;  the  first  statement 
will  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  analysis,  the 
other  will  render  exact  comparisons  possible.  If  the  carbonic  acid  is 
omitted  from  the  second  arrangement,  for  the  reason  stated,  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  belonging  to  100  parts  of  the  ash  which  is  represented  as 
free  from  carbonic  acid,  must  be  mentioned  instead. 


II.  TT 
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lY.  Calculation  of  the  pbegemtaoss  ur  which  the  several  Gok- 
stituents  of  the  ash  are  present  in  the  plant,  ob  part  of  a 
Plant,  which  has  furnished  them. 

§  262. 

The  usual  way  ibrmerlj  was  to  incinerate,  with  proper  caution,  a  small 
weighed  portion  of  the  carefuUj  dried  v^^etable  substance,  and  determine 
llie  total  amount  of  the  ash ;  and  then  to  incinerate  a  large  unweighed 
portion,  less  carefully  dried,  and  analyse  the  ash  obtained.  A  simple  cal- 
culation then  sufficed  to  find  the  percentages  of  the  several  constituents  in 
the  plant.  For  instance,  some  grains  of  wheat  had  left  upon  incineration 
8  per  cent,  of  ash,  containing  50  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid :  the  grains 
themselves  were  therefore  assumed  to  contain  1*5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

This  method  is  imquestionably  most  convenient ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
does  not  give  sufficiently  accurate  results  in  all  cases,  since,  from  the  causes 
stated  in  §  256,  the  totol  amount  of  the  ash  is  by  no  means  constant,  but 
varies  more  or  less,  ¥rithin  certain  limits,  according  to  the  manner,  inten- 
sity, and  duration  of  the  ignition.  As  we  can,  therefore,  in  most  cases, 
never  be  sure  that  the  smaller  portion  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  ash,  corresponds  exactly  in  amount  and  composition 
with  the  larger  portion  used  in  the  analysis,  it  is  always  the  safer  plan  to 
weigh,  as  I  have  already  recommended  in  §  256,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
total  quantity  of  the  (dried)  substance  intended  for  incineration,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  total  amount  of  ash  obtained  and  intended  for 
analysis. 

If  it  is  ¥rished  to  avoid  this,  the  end  in  view  may  also  be  attained  in 
another  manner,  viz.,  by  incinerating  first  a  large  unweighed  portion  of  the 
vegetable  substance,  analysiDg  the  adbi,  and  determining  thus  the  relative 
proportions  between  the  several  constituents ;  then  incinerating  a  smaller 
weighed  portion,  dried  at  100^,  and  determining  in  the  ash  one  of  those 
constituents  which  are  not  liable  to  the  least  change  in  quantity  from  the 
mode  of  incineration — Ume,  for  instance.  As  we  know  the  relation  of  this 
substance  to  the  plant  as  well  as  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  ash,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  also  the  percentages  in  which  the  other  constitaents  of  the 
ash  are  present  in  the  plant 


IV.  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 

§  263. 

ApAirr  from  the  circumstaBces  of  clinuite,  t3ie  fertility  of  a  soil  depends 
on  its  chemical  as  well  as  on  its  mechanical  and  physical  nature.  The 
diemical  nature  again  is  dependent  not  only  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  constituents,  but  on  their  solubility  and  their  state  of  combination. 
Hence,  if  onr  analysis  is  to  afford  a  criterion  of  the  fertility  of  a  soil, 
we  must,  as  &r  as  possible,  examine  all  tihe  above  points.  I  say  as  far  as 
possible,  for  in  a  laboratory  we  cannot  induce  solvents  to  act  in  exactly 
tJie  same  manner  as  they  do  in  nature ;  and  again,  the  chemico-ph jsical 
examination  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  reveal  the  variations  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  materials  are  combined  in  the  soil.  That  these  variations  do 
exist  is  evident,  for  instance,  from  tlie  fact  that  a  perfectly  uncultivated 
«oil,  although  it  contains  the  materials  necessary  for  a  particular  plant,  will 
sometimes  still  ML  to  support  it,  while  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  other 
plants  of  equal  or  even  greater  material  requirements.  Ck>mbination  of 
the  materisds  is,  therefore,  the  resistance  which  the  soil  offers  to  the 
delivery  of  certain  constituents  to  the  plants,  a  resistance 'which,  overcome 
by  certain  plants,  baffles  the  attempts  of  others,  and  which,  as  experi- 
ments have  shown,  diminishes  with  cultivation.* 

'  In  conformity  with  the  object  and  scope  of  the  present  work,  I  shall  fully 
describe  the  mechanical  and  chemical  cmalysis,  while  as  regards  the  investi- 
gation of  the  most  important  physical  properties  of  soils,  I  shall  simply 
indicate  where  the  best  information  can  be  obtained.  Besides  drawing 
from  my  own  experience  and  the  former  labors  of  others,  I  am  largely 
indebted  to  B.  WoLFP.f 

I.   Ck)LL£CTIOy  OF  THE   SoiL. 

§264. 

Tbd  upper  layer  to  a  depth  of  80  cm.  may  be  considered  as  surface 
soil ;  l^e  next  inferior  layer  to  a  depth  of  60  cm.  may  be  taken  as  the 
(Bubaoil.  If  either  surface  soil  or  subsoil  is  to  be  taken  from  a  parti- 
cvHax  spot,  dig  a  quadrangular  hole  SO  cm.  square,  with  perpendicular 
sides  and  bottom  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  and  then  cut  away  a 
vertical  slice  of  uniform  tiiickness  from  one  side  for  your  specimen.  If 
you  want  a  specimen  of  the  subsoil,  proceed  in  like  manner.  If  you 
desire  that  your  specimen  shoidd  be  a  &ir  average  representative  of  the 
soil  in  a  whole  field,  take  portions  in  the  same  way  from  various  parts  and 
mix  them.  The  specimens  should  be  dried  thoroughly  in  the  air.  In 
gammer  this  may  be  done  by  placing  the  earth  in  a  shallow  box  in  a  dry 

*  Comp.  V.  Liebig,  The  Natunl  Laws  of  Hiubandiy,  ed.  by  Dr.  Blyth  (Walton 
and  Maberly,  1868),  p.  68  et  seq. ' 

t  Entwurf  sur  Bcnienanalyse  von  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Wolff  (LandwirthschafU.  Venaohs- 
Stationen,  1864,  Bd.  VL ;  Zeitsehr.  t  anal.  Chem.  8,  85). 

TT 
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room ;  in  winter  you  should  keep  it  in  a  dr3ring  closet,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  maintained  between  30  and  50°. 

To  make  a  complete  analysis  you  will  require  about  10  lbs.  of  the  aoiL 

n.  Mechanical  Analysis. 

§  265. 

1.  Weigh  the  whole  quantity  of  the  air-dried  earth,  pick  out  the  stones, 
brush  and  weigh  them. 

2.  Put  the  earth  now  on  a  tin-plate  drum-sieye  with  holes  3  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  sift.  The  lumps  are  reduced  in  a  mortar,  using  moderate 
pressure,  preferably  with  a  wooden  pestle,  and  the  sifting  is  continued.  The 
portion  that  has  passed  through,  which  £.  Wolff  denominates  Jine  earthy 
is  reserved.  Place  the  sieye  in  a  dish,  add  water,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  sieye  may  be  covered,  and  wash  them  with  the  hand,  till  all  clay  is 
removed  from  the  small  stones.  Finally,  rinse  the  latter  with  a  little 
water,  transfer  them  to  a  dish,  dry  at  100°  and  weigh.  The  weighed 
matter  is  gravel.  If  this  is  ignited,  the  loss  of  weight  incurred  will  indicate 
the  organic  matter  belonging  to  it,  provided  it  consists  of  such  small  stones 
and  rock-firagments  as  lose  no  constituents  on  ignition.  The  contents  of 
the  dish  containing  the  earth  washed  away  firom  the  gravel  are  slowly  dried, 
finally  at  between  SO  and  50°,  the  residue  is  mixed  thoroughly  with  what 
passed  through  the  sieve  before,  the  mixture  is  spread  out  in  as  thin  a 
layer  as  possible,  kept  for  some  days  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  a  place 
free  from  vapors  and  dust,  and  then  preserved  in  a  closed  bottle :  this  is 
air-dried  Jine  earth. 

The  ratio  of  the  stones  to  gravel  and  to  fine  earth  is  now  known. 

For  the  mechanical  analysis  of  the  fine  earth  we  used  to  employ 
ScHULZE^s  process,*  which  consists  in  separating  the  graveUy  sand  by  a 
sieve  with  holes  of  0*66  mm.  diameter  (first  sifting  and  then  washing  the 
residue  on  the  sieve),  and  afterwards  decomposing  the  earth  into  coarse 
sand,  fine  sand,  and  finest  particles  by  the  apparatus  and  in  accordance 
with  the  method  described  pp.  628-9. 

But  the  desired  object  may  be  attained  more  easily  and  expeditiously 
by  simple  elutriation  with  the  aid  of  Nobel's  apparatus  (fig.  181),  which 
is  recommended  by  Gbouven  and  E.  Wolff. 

The  reservoir  A  holds  9  litres  comfortably ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation  it  is  filled  with  this  quantity  of  water.  The  cock  is  connected 
air-tight  vrith  an  India-rubber  tube,  which  is  filled  'Vnth  water  by  allow- 
ing a  littie  to  flow  out  of  the  vessel,  h  c  should  be  about  2  feet.  The 
vessels  1, 2i  3i  aud  4  hold  4  litres  altogether ;  their  capacities  should  be  to 
one  anotlier  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  8  :  27  :  64,  or  1* :  2* :  3' :  4* ;  5  ^  * 
vessel  which  holds  5  litres  easily.  ^ 

30  grm.  of  the  fine  earth  prepared  as  above  is  boiled  with  water  for 
some  hours,  if  necessary  with  gentie  trituration  with  a  wooden  pestie,  so 
that  all  the  lumps  may  be  fully  broken  up.  Allow  to  stand  for  some 
minutes,  pour  off  the  greater  part  of  the  supernatant  turbid  fluid  into  the 
vessel  2)  stir  up  the  residue  and  rinse  it  with  as  littie  water  as  possible 
into  1.  Connect  1  air-tight  with  the  flexible  tube,  put  the  apparatus 
quickly  together,  and  open  the  cock  of  ^  to  such  an  extent  that  exactiy 
9  litres  may  flow  out  in  20  minutes.  This  must  be  determined  by  a  pre- 
liminary experiment,  as  the  cock  should  not  be  altered  during  the  operation. 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  47,  241, 
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At  the  expiration  of  the  20  minutes,  close  the  cock.  The  veasela  1—4 
now  contain  together  4  litres  of  water,  while  5  litres  of  turbid  fluid  have 
flowed  into  5.  Allow  the  five  Tessels  to  stand  for  some  houis,  so  that 
the  several  earths  may  settle  aa  clear  as  possible,  and  then  rinse  the 
deposits^in  1 — 4  on  to  weighed  filters :  this  is  eaail<r  done  by  blowing 
into  a.  As  the  deposit  in  g  is  liable  to  pass  through  the  filter,  yon 
may,  after  pouring  away  the  supernatant  clear  fiuid,  rinse  the  residue 


Fif.  ISl. 

into  a  porcelain  dish  and  dry  it.     The  deposits  are  dried  at  125°.     After 
weighing,  determine  the  loss  on  ignitioa*  of  the  several  constituents  of  the 
eerth  that  have  been  mechanically  separated. 
These  constituents  are  designated  aa  follows : — 

The  contents  of  1,  Small  rock  fragments,  small  stones,  or — according  to 
ScHVLZE — gravelly  sand. 
„  2>  Coarse  sand. 

„  3.  Fine  sand. 

n  4.  Clayey  sand. 

„  5,  Finest  portions  (clayey  substance). 

The  sum  of  the  constituenU  thus  determined  will  be  short  of  the 
quantity  of  fine  earth  taken  ;  the  deficiency  represents  the  fitois(ure  in  the 
fine  earth.  This  result  will  be  controlled  by  the  direct  moisture  deter- 
mination to  be  subsequently  made  (§  266,  1). 

The  results  of  the  medianical  analysis  may  be  judiciously  exhibited 

*  This  Ion  on  igDition  doa*  not  Deoeoarily  repTMent  organic  matter,  as  eta;  dried 
at  125°  dvas  np  wster  od  igniUim,  ciJcar«Dai  Band  Ioms  carbonio  acid,  and  bo  one 
Tbe  expelled  csrbooic  add  may  generally  be  iHlnred  to  the  readue,  by  moistening  it 
with  a  aolation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  diying,  and  then  igniting  very  gently. 
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100  parts  of  the  fine  earth  dried  at  125^  contain  (say) 


Comlmtlible 
Fixed  or  Tolatila 


rabetanoes. 

7-51  I  ^^^^^7  ^^^^ 6-91 

I  Organic  substances,  &c.,  belonging  thereto 

g^.gg  I  Coarse  sand 80*05 

(  Organic  sabstances,  &c.y  belonging  thereto 

g^,  /  Fine  sand        3r61 

1  Organi< 


Ic  sabstances,  &c.,  belcmging  thereto 

Ckjey  sand 16'77 

Organic  sabelanceB,  &c.,  belonging  thereto 

J j.jg  f  Finert  particles 10-36 

(  Organic  substances,  &c.,  belonging  thereto 


17  66 1 


0-60 
0-91 
110 
0-87 
0-82 


10000  95-70  4-30 

2-10  Stones     (  Aseooiated  with  the  above  substances  in  the  air-dried 
503  Moisture  j      **^' 

m.  Chemical  Ajtaltsis. 

{266. 

Were  we  here  to  treat  the  soil  as  a  whole^  and  be  content  with  ascer- 
taining the  total  percentages  of  potash,  lime,  phoiphoric  acid,  silica, 
alumina,  &c.,  we  should  not  obtain  any  idea  of  the  solubilities  of  the 
several  constituents.  Were  we,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  the  soil  succes- 
sively, with  various  menstrua,  e,g,,  first  pure  water,  then  water  containing 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  salts,  tJien  acetic  add,  then  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and  lastiy  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
the  solubilities  of  the  constituents  would  indeed  be  exposed  to  our  view, 
but  the  analysis  would  then  become  extremely  complicated,  and  would  in- 
volve an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  labor  and  time.  When  we  remember 
too  that  the  power  of  the  soil  to  retain  certain  matters  more  firmly  than 
others,  impedes  the  complete  extraction  of  the  matters  soluble  in  a 
certain  weak  menstruum,  we  cannot  fiul  to  be  conscious  of  some  uncertainly 
ngarding  the  best  mode  of  performing  ihe  chemical  analysia  of  a  soil. 

It  is  perfectiy  plain  that  analyaes  ci  soils  cannot  be  comparable  one  with 
another,  if  one  analysis  is  executed  with  the  aid  of  one  set  of  solvents  and 
another  analysis  vrith  the  aid  of  another  set,  and  lliat  consequently  if  the 
analyses  of  soils  are  to  be  of  any  real  value,  chemists  must  come  to  an 
understanding  among  themselves  to  adopt  the  use  of  definite  solvents.  Our 
knowledge  is,  however,  very  &r  firom  being  adequate  to  deciding  the  ques- 
tion, what  analytical  treatment  will  afibrd  the  most  usefiil  results,  t.«.y 
results  which,  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  agricultural  experi- 
ments made  on  the  same  soO,  will  lead  to  the  clearest  and  safest  oonclu- 
sions ;  hence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  also,  the  views  of  chemists  are  as  yet 
divided  vrith  respect  to  which  solvents  are  the  most  appropriate. 

I  shall  describe  in  the  first  place  those  methods  of  treatment  conoemiog 
which  all  or  neariy  all  are  agreed,  and  which  in  my  judgmoit  will  gener- 
ally be  sufiScient,  and  I  shall  then  briefly  indicate  how  the  analysis  may  be 
extended  by  the  applioation  of  a  larger  number  of  solvents. 
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« 

1.  Determinatim  of  the  Moisture, 

Weigh  off  500  grm.  of  the  air>dried  earlih,*  dry  at  125^  in  a  paraffin-  or 
air-bath  (§  29),  determine  the  loss,  and  weigh  out  at  once  450  grm.  of  the 
dried  earth  for  the  preparation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  in  3  ;  pre- 
senre  the  rest  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Carbonie  Acid. 

Take  portions  of  the  earth  dried  at  125^,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present,  and  proceed  by  one  of  the  methods 
described  §  139 ;  the  most  accurate  is  that  given  p.  300,  e. 

3.  Determination  of  the  Constituents  soluble  in  cold  Hifdrochloric  Acid 

Treat  the  450  grm.  weighed  off  in  1,  in  a  capacious  bottle  prorided 
with  a  glass  stopper,  with  1500  c  c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (of 
1*15  sp.  gr.,  containing  accordingly  30  per  cent.  H  d),  and  for  every  2-2 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  that  the  soil  contains  in  the  form  of  carbonates 
add  50  c.  c.  more  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Let  the  mixture  stand  lor  48 
hours,  with  frequent  agitation,  and  then  decant  exactly  f  of  the  fluid  as 
dear  as  possiblct  The  fluid  poured  off  oorreapands  to  300  grm.  of  the 
soil  dried  at  125  .  Dilute  with  aa  equal  volume  of  water,  and  filter, 
evaporate  the  filtrate  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  adding  a  few  drops  cf 
nitric  acid  towards  the  end.  Moisten  the  dry  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
warm,  separate  the  silica  (p.  303),  and  make  the  filtrate  up  to  1000  c.  c. 
This  solution  is  employed  as  follows : — 

a.  200  c.  c.  (  =  60  grm.  of  the  fine  earth  dried  at  125°)  serve  for  the 
determination  of  the  aesquioxide  of  irofiy'l  protoxide  of  ma/aganeeej  a&ioima, 
UmCj  and  magnesia.  Make  use  of  one  of  the  methods  in  §  161 ;  in  the 
presence  of  much  iron,  2  (112)  ia  to  be  preferred.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  ooprecipitated  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  the.  alumina  by  acetate  of  soda,  and  that  its  weight 
must  therefore  be  deducted  firom  that  of  the  ignited  and  weighed  precipi- 
tate, in  order  to  find  the  sum  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina. 

b.  300  a  c.  ( =  90  grm.  of  the  fine  earth  dried  at  125'')  serve  for  the 
determination  of  the  stdphuric  acid  and  aUoaUes,  Precipitate  the  former 
with  chloride  of  barium,  added  in  slight  excess.  To  estimate  the  alkalies 
expel  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  add  by  evaporation,  predpitate  with 
^ure  mOk  of  lime,  and  proceed  generally  as  directed  p.  562,  third  paragraph. 
You  may  also  precipitate  with  ammonia  first,  then  with  carbonate  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  finally  separate  magnngU  and  alkalies  by  §  153 

(18  or  21). 

c.  300  c.  c.  are  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  As  the 
quantity  of  iron  is  usually  large  and  of  phosphoric  acid  small,  it  will  be 
generally  advisable  to  separate  the  latter  first  in  combination  with  a  little 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  a  portion  of  the  alumina,  as  directed  p.  283,  y,  and 
determine  it  after  p.  273,  /3,  in  the  nitric  add  solution  of  Uie  precipitate 
obtained. 

*  A  ahaUow  tin  box  witii  oortr  may  be  used  for  this  pnrpoM. 

+  If  yon  have  taken  1500  e.  e.  hydroohlorie  add,  of  ooune  you  will  pour  off 
1000  o.  0. 

:{:  If  the  soil  oo&taine  proioilde  of  iron,  estnunt  a  leiMurate  portton  of  the  ibie  earth 
with  hydrocblorio  aoid,  and  determiae  the  protozide  of  iron  in  the  eolotioii  alter 
p.  191,  6.  Deduct  the  iron  thus  found  from  the  total  aaouiit  found  in  a;  the  re- 
znainder  will  be  the  iron  present  at  lesquioxideb 
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In  the  case  of  boUs  which  abound  inhximns  this  process  does  not  answer, 
as  the  large  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  solution  interferes  with  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  hydrates,  and  also  the  phosphates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina.  It  is  true  that  the  organic  matter  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
evaporation  and  ignition,  but  then  the  iron  and  alumina  pass  into  the  dis- 
agreeable condition  of  very  difficultly  soluble  basic  salts.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  following  process  is  to  be  preferred  : — 

1.  Take  300  c.  c.  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  alkalies,  and  treat  as  above  in  b. 

2.  Evaporate  500  c.  c.  in  a  platinum  dish  nearly  to  dryness,  and  then 
add  pure  solution  of  potash  in  large  excess.  Evaporate  to  dryness  with 
addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre,  ignite  to  the  destruction  of 
the  organic  matter,  soften  with  water,  pour  off  the  solution  into  a  flask, 
transfer  the  insoluble  portion  to  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  warm  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid  tiU  dissolved,  mix  the  two  solutions,  mal^e  the  mixture 
up  to  500  c.  c,  and  then  treat  200  c.  c.  as  in  a,  and  300  c.  c.  as  in  c. 

4.  Determination  of  the  Constituents  insoluble  in  cold  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  and  decomposable  by  Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid,* 

The  residue  remaining  in  8  after  the  treatment  with  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  till  the  acid  reaction  is  removed,  dried 
with  the  filter,  and  then  separated  from  it.  The  filter  is  burnt,  the  ash 
mixed  uniformly  with  the  residue,  the  whole  weighed,  and  then  portions  of 
8,  10  and  15  grm.  are  severally  weighed  off.  The  portions  are  best  taken 
fi-om  the  mass  with  a  tea-spoon.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  powder 
like  the  present  is  very  apt  to  lose  its  uniformity  by  shaking,  as  the  coarser 
particles  tend  to  separate  from  the  finer. 

a.  Ignite  the  8  grm.  portion  with  access  of  air,  and  weigh  the  residue. 
Calculate  the  total  quantity  of  tlie  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  which 
are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  Boil  the  10  grm.  portion  several  times  wil^  a  concentrated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  with  addition  of  a  little  solution  of  soda.  In  the  filtrate 
determine  the  silica  (§  140).  The  silicic  acid  here  foimd  may  be  of  two 
kinds  :  it  may  have  been  separated  in  the  bydrated  condition  from  decom- 
posable silicates  on  treating  the  earth  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  it  may 
have  been  mixed  with  the  clay  of  the  soil  as  hydrate  (p.  631,/). 

c.  Treat  the  15  grm.  portion  with  75  grm.  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  heat  till  the  excess  of  acid  is  nearly  evaporated  and  the  mass  pre- 

*  £.  Wolff  exhausts  with  boiUng  hydrochloric  add  before  treating  with  BDlphnric 
acid.  As  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  diBSolves  on  an  average  about  five  or  dx  times  the 
quantity  of  alkahes  taken  up  by  the  cold  acid,  and  also  hr  more  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina  than  tlie  cold  acid,  160  grm.  of  the  aii^dried  soil  will  usually  suffice  for 
the  preparation  of  this  solution.  The  sjud  quantity  of  soil  is  treated  in  a  capacious 
flask  with  300  c.  c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  fluid  is  heated  to  boiling  and 
maintained  in  genUe  ebullition  for  1  hour,  then  diluted  with  about  an  equal  volume  of 
hot  water  and  poured  on  to  the  filter.  The  residue  is  thrice  boiled  with  water  in  the 
flask,  and  then  transferred  to  the  filter,  where  it  is  completely  exhausted  with  hot 
water.  The  silicic  acid  may  be  separated,  the  solution  made  up  to  1000  c  c,  and 
the  various  substances  determined  therein  as  directed  for  the  cold  hydrochloric  solution. 
In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  material  for  the  phosphoric  acid  esti- 
mation, the  ammonia  precipitate  obtained  in  6  may  be  dissolved  and  added  to  the  fluid 
in  e.  In  calculating  the  results  the  constituents  soluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  are 
to  be  deducted  from  those  dissolved  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  The  diffisrencee  indi- 
cate the  quantities  of  the  several  bodies,  which  cannot  be  extracted  by  cold,  but  can 
be  extracted  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 
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sents  the  appearance  of  a  dry  powder.  Moisten  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  boil  repeatedly  with  water,  and  filter.  In  the  fluid  determine 
the  silica,  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies  which 
may  have  passed  into  solution,  by  the  methods  given  in  3. 

The  residue  left  after  treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  dried 
(not  ignited),  the  filter  is  incinerated,  and  the  ash  added ;  the  whole  is  then 
repeatedly  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  which 
a  little  caustic  soda  has  been  added,  filtering  off  hot  each  time.  In  the 
solution  thus  obtained  determine  the  siHca  (§  140).  What  is  here  foimd 
belongs,  after  deduction  of  that  found  in  6,  to  the  clay  of  the  soil,  for  it  is 
in  the  main  the  clayey  constituent  of  the  soil  which  resists  cold  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

The  residue  left  after  exhaustion  with  boiling  solution  of  caustic  and 
carbonated  soda  is  submitted  to  a  careftd  and  protracted  washing,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight,  the  sum  of  the  constituents  of 
the  soil  which  are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  imdecomposable  by 
sulphuric  acid  is  found. 

5.  Analysis  of  the  Constituents  which  are  ijisoluhle  in  Cold  Hydrochloric 

Acid  arid  undecomposdble  by  Sulphuric  Acid, 

4  or  5  grm.  of  the  insoluble  residue  obtained  in  4,  c,  are  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder  in  an  agate  mortar  and  by  degrees  completely  elutriated. 
The  elutriated  substance  is  dried,  gently  ignited  and  uniformly  mixed. 
About  3  grm.  are  then  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  (p.  306,  aa^  or  hb)^ 
and  the  bases  present  determined.  If  you  wish  to  estimate  the  silicic  acid 
directly,  and  not  merely  by  diflerence,  treat  the  rest  of  the  elutriated  powder 
after  p.  304,  a. 

6.  Supplementary  determination  of  the  Constituents  tohich  are  soluble  in 

weaker  menstrua. 

As  the  solvents  which  act  on  the  soil  in  nature  are  of  a  fiu:  weaker  kind 
than  those  which  we  have  hitherto  employed  in  the  analysis,  it  is  well  to 
inquire  how  much  of  the  constituents  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  soluble 
in  pure  water,  in  carbonic  acid  water,  and  in  water  containing  carbonic 
acid  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 

a.  Treat  500  grm.  of  the  air-dried  fine  earth  in  a  flask  with  a  quantity 
of  water  which,  added  to  that  already  contained  in  the  soU  (and  expeUed 
by  a  temperature  of  125*^,  will  make  up  1500  c.  c,  shake  firequently,  and 
after  3  days  filter  off  750  c.  c. ;  evaporate  the  clear  filtrate  in  a  weighed 
platintmi  dish,  towards  the  end  on  the  water-bath,  dry  the  residue  at  125^, 
weigh,  ignite,  treat  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ignite  gently,  and  reweigh. 
The  first  weight  gives  the  total  quantity  of  the  constituents  extracted  by 
water  fi:om  250  grm.  of  earth,  the  second  gives  the  incombustible  and  non- 
volatile portion  thereof. 

b.  If  you  desire  to  examine  the  constituents  extracted  by  carbonic  acid 
watery  proceed  as  follows  (Wolff)  : — ^Treat  2500  grm.  of  the  ait-dried  fine 
earth  with  8000  c.  c.  water  (Jess  the  quantity  already  in  the  earth)  and  2000 
c.  c.  of  water,  which  has  been  previously  saturated  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture with  carbonic  acid.  Allow  to  stand  in  a  closed  flask  for  7  days,  with 
frequent  shaking,  then  decant  7500  c.  c.  (t.e.,  f )  of  the  fluid  from  the  sedi- 
ment, and  filter  if  necessary  several  times  through  a  double  filter.  Evapo- 
rate the  clear  filtrate,  with  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  towards 
the  end  also   of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  to  dryness.     Separate  the 
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silica  and  determine  in  tihe  filtrate,  without  dividing  it,  liie  poflsible  tnces 
of  iron  and  alumina,  and  the  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  magnesia,  potash,  and 
soda.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  generally  only  present  in  such  small  quanti* 
ties  in  this  extract,  that  its  determination  must  be  left*. 

c  The  process  in  b  may  also  be  employed,  if  you  desire  to  inTeatlgate 
the  action  of  water  containing  ddoride  ofamnumkun  or  the  simultaneous 
acti(m  of  chhride  of  ammonium  and  earixjmc  add.  Wolff  recommends 
to  add  to  die  water,  cr  the  carbonic  add  water,  as  the  case  may  be,  0*05 
per  cent,  of  diloride  of  anmioniiun. 

7.  DtUrmiiMaion  of  the  Carbon  oontauud  m  Organic  ChmbmatumB. 

The  element  carbon  is  present  in  the  soil  not  only  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  but  also  in  form  of  organic  substances,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  converted  by  mouldering  and  decay  into  humus  (uhnin,  humin,  ulmic, 
humic,  geic  acids,  &c.).  We  may  either  limit  ourselves  to  determining 
the  total  amount  of  carbon  present  in  the  form  of  organic  matter,  or  we 
may  make  supplementary  determinations  of  the  portion  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  (acids  of  humus),  of  the  portion  which  dissolves 
on  boiling  with  solution  of  potash  (coal  of  humus),  and  finally  of  the 
waxy  and  resinous  substances  which  occasionally  occur. 

a.  Thi  deternmuxtum  of  the  total  canotmt  of  carbon  contained  m  organic 
combinations  is  made  with  the  fine  earth  dried  at  125%  either  by  the  method 
of  organic  analysis  (§  191)  or  by  the  process  described  pp.  (>60-l.  In  the 
former  case  deduct  from  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  obtained  the  quan- 
tity which  is  known  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  carbonates.  In  the  latter 
case  take  a  quantify  of  l£ie  earth  which  contains  about  1  grm.  organic 
matter  (calculated  from  the  loss  on  ignition),  17  grm.  chromic  add,  25  c.  c. 
concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  about  14  c.  c  water.  In  the  presence  of 
carbonates  heat  the  earth  first  with  water  and  a  little  sulphuric  add.  To 
absorb  the  chlorine  which  is  formed  from  the  chlorides  of  the  earth,  insert 
between  e  and  /  (^g.  178)  a  tube  filled  widi  iron  wire  and  filings. 
58  parts  of  carbon  correspond  on  an  average,  according  to  Fa.  Schulze,  to 
100  parts  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  60  parts  of  carbon  correspond  to 
100  parts  of  humus  substances.  If  the  latter  are  determined  after  b  and  c, 
we  can  find  the  quantity  of  the  organic  matter  which  has  not  yet  been  con- 
verted into  humus  substances,  by  calculating  with  the  aid  of  the  relations 
just  given  the  quantity  of  carbon  corresponding  to  the  humus  substances 
present,  and  multiplying  the  residual  carbon  by  1*724  (or  -^p ). 

b.  Determination  of  the  Acids  of  Humus^  (ulmic,  humic,  geic  adds). 
Digest  from  10  to  100  grm.  of  the  air-dri^  earth  (according  aa  the 
qualitative  analysis  has  shown  the  presence  of  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity 
o£  the  adds  of  humus)  for  several  hours,  at  80*^ — 90%  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  filter.  Mix  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  add 
•till  the  reaction  is  just  b^finning  to  be  slightly  acid ;  the  adds  of  hmnus 
will  separate  in  the  form  of  brown  fiakes.  Collect  these  fiakes  on  a 
Weighed  filter,  wash  until  the  water  b^ins  to  be  colored,  dry  and  weigL 
Bum  the  dry  mass,  deduct  the  wdg^t  of  the  ash  (after  suDtracting  the 
filter  ash)  fix>m  that  of  the  dry  mass,  and  enter  the  difference  as  adds  of 
humus. 

*  With  regard  to  the  estimation  of  the  oiiganio  oonstituenta,  oompare  Otto  (Spran- 
geVa  Bodenkuode,  p.  490  et  seq.) ;  and  also  Fr,  Scholze  (Jooni.  f.*  prakt.  Chenu 
^f  2il  et  aeq.) 
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c.  Determination  of  the  so-called  Humus  Coal  (nlnun  and  humin).— * 
&oil  a  quantity  of  earth  equal  to  that  taken  in  6,  in  a  porcelain  disih^  for 
several  hours,  with  solution  of  potash,  replacing  the  evaporating  water 
from  time  to  time,  dilute,  filter,*  and  wash.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the 
total  amount  of  the  acids  of  humus  as  in  6.  The  difierence  between  the 
weights  obtained  respectively  in  h  and  c,  expresses  the  quantity  of  humtis 
acid  which  has  been  formed  from  the  uhmn  or  humin  by  the  process  of 
boiling  with  potassa.     It  is  usual  to  enter  it  as  humua  ooal.f 

dL  Determination  of  Waacy  and  Resinoue  Smbstanees, — These  substances 
are  found  in  appreciable  quantities  in  some*  kinds  of  soil  only.  Their 
determination  may  be  effected  in  the  following  "**»»*^ : — ^Diy  100  grm.  of 
the  earth  in  the  water-bath,  boil  repeatedly  with  strong  alcohol,  collect  the 
filtrates  in  a  fiask,  and  distil  off  half  the  i^nrit.  Let  the  residue  cool, 
which  will  cause  the  wax  to  separata  Collect  this  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  with  cold  spirit  of  wine,  and  determine  the  weight  Evaporate  the 
fihrate  (in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  with  addi:fcion  of  water)  until  the 
alcohol  is  completely  removed ;  wash  the  separated  resin  with  water,  dry, 
and  weigh.  (If  the  total  quantity  of  wax  and  resin  is  in  any  way  con* 
siderablfi,  it  must  be  deducted  from  the  wdght  of  the  acids  of  humus,  as 
the  latter  have  been  weighed  inclusive  of  the  waxy  and  resinous  matters.) 

8.  Determmaium  of  the  Nitrogenous  constitumU  of  the  SoiL 

Nitrogen  may  be  present  in  the  soil  in  three  different  states  of  com* 
bination,  viz.,  as  nitric  acid  (or  nitrous  acid),  as  ammonia,  and  in  organic 
compounds.  It  will  not  suffice  to  determine  the  total  amount  of  the 
element,  we  must  also  know  the  form  in  which  it  occurs. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Nitric  Acid, 

Take  a  quantity  of  air-dried  fine  earth  equivalent  to  1000  gnn.  of  the 
fine  earth  dried  at  125^,  and  treat  it  with  an  amount  of  water  such  that  the 
total  amount  of  water  present,  including  the  moisture  previously  contained 
in  the  earth,  may  be  1500  c.  a  Allow  to  stand  48  hours  with  firequent 
agitation,  filter  off  1000  a  a  as  clear  as  possible  through  a  dry  filter,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a  small  bulk.  Transfer  to  a  measuring  tube  and 
add  water  to  40  a  a  Determine  the  nitric  acid  in  20  c.  c.  (  k  333*33  grm. 
of  the  fine  earth  dried  at  125^.  As  the  aqueous  extract  contains  organic 
matter,  a  method  must  be  chosen  which  is  unaffected  by  the  presence  of 
such  matter.    Of  the  older  methods  Scblosdsq'b  (p.  346)  may  be  empk>yed ; 

• 

*  If  the  quantity  of  the  Immiifl  coal  is  very  ooneidafmble,  the  fluid  alone  is  poured 
oo  the  filter  at  firat,  and  the  lediflaent  boiled  onoe  more  wi^  potadi  fie^  before  it  ia 
trantfeired  to  the  ^ter. 

t  In  hie  Entwuif  sor  BodenanalyBa^  mentioned  p.  601^  E.  Wolff  only  has  in  view 
o««  aapplementaiy  witiination  lelative  to  the  carbonaoeona  ooaatiineBti  of  the  woSl^ 
vis.,  that  of  the  hoauu  lolnble  in  water  and  alka1ifi»  and  thare  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  this  wonkl  be  raffident  in  moat  oaeea.  To  make  this  rapplementary  cJetenaunation 
Fr.  Sohnlie  boOs  6  gnn.  of  the  earth  with  100  o.  e.  lolnUon  of  potash  (containing 
from  ^tol  per  cent,  alkali,  aoooiding  to  the  proportwn  of  bnrnni  in  the  aoU),  he 
pours  the  mixture  on  to  a  moistened  filter  (fine-grained  sand  serves  instead  of  paper* 
ii  is  ignited  and  the  apes  of  the  funnel  filled  with  it),  and  takes  1  or  2  o.  o.  of  the 
filtrate  for  the  experiment.  This  la  performed  by  boiling  with  an  azoeM  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  in  alkaline  solution — the  humus  acids  are  thereby  entirely  converted 
into  carbomc  acid  and  water  in  a  short  time  acidifying  with  sidpburic  add,  and  deter- 
ininiog  the  remainder  of  ihe  permangansie  with  a  standard  solution  of  oxaiio  acid. 
Fr.  Sohulze  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  the  process  here  indicated.. 
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of  the  more  recent  processes  Fb.  Schcjlze^s  (p.  350)  maj  be  speciallj 
recommended. 

b.  Determmation  of  the  Ammonia. 

From  the  investigations  of  W.  Knop  and  W.  Wolf*  it  appears  that 
ammonia  compounds  occur  only  in  very  small  quantities  in  soils,  iar 
smaller  in  fact  than  was  formerly  supposed.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
new  and  the  old  statements  is  caused  by  the  methods ;  Kmop  and  Wolf 
employed  a  process  which  precluded  tihe  conversion  of  other  nitrogenous 
bodies  in  the  soil  into  ammonia.  If  we  really  intend,  while  making  our 
determination  of  the  anunonia  in  the  soil,  to  include  whatever  of  this  sub- 
stance is  readily  formed  by  tihe  action  of  alkalies  or  lime  in  the  cold,  we 
may  employ  Schlosino^s  process  (p.  157,  h).  E.  Wolff  recommends  to 
take  100  grm.  of  the  soil  and  to  moisten  it  uniformly  with  75  c.  c.  of  cold 
and  highly  concentrated  solution  of  soda.  In  48  hours  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia  which  is  obtainable  in  this  manner  will  have  been  as  a  rule 
expelled.  The  mass  is  then  stirred  witih  a  glass  rod  and  placed  again  jmder 
the  bell  with  a  dish  containing  a  fresh  portion  of  standard  acid ;  after 
48  hours,  you  may  see  whether  a  further  quantity  of  ammonia  has  been 
expelled. 

But  if  you  wish  to  confine  your  determination  to  the  anmionia  actually 
present  in  a  soil,  tl\e  already  mentioned  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
method  of  Kkop  and  Wolf  alone  can  be  depended  upon.f 

Take  a  bottle  of  about  500  c.  c.  capacity,  15  cm.  high,  and  8  cm.  diameter. 
The  short  neck  should  have  an  internal  diameter  of  4-5  cm.  The  mouth 
should  be  ground.  On  this  fits  a  ground  disk  of  lead  from  1  to  2  cm. 
thick.  The  latter  has  two  perforations  corresponding  to  tihe  two  openings 
of  a  caoutchouc  cap,  with  which  the  bottle  is  to  be  closed.  Into  this  v^sel 
introduce  a  quantity  of  air-dried  fine  earth,  which  corresponds  to  200  grm. 
of  the  earth  dried  at  125*",  mix  with  it  250  c.  c.  of  a*clear  saturated  solu- 
tion of  borax,}  place  the  lead  cover  on  the  top,  and  then  over  it  the 
caoutchouc  cap.  The  cap  should  be  previously  fitted  with  two  glass  tubes 
6  inches  long,  and  drawn  out  above  to  fine  points,  but  not  sealed.  Tie 
the  joints.  Place  the  vessel  for  twenty  minutes  in  water,  which  should 
reach  above  the  caoutchouc  cap,  and  which  possesses  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  apartment,  seal  the  points  of  the  drawn-out  tubes, 
without  warming  the  vessel,  and  shake  for  5  minutes.  ||  Then  break  off 
the  point  of  one  of  the  glass  tubes,  at  which  generally  a  little  air  enters, 
because  the  borax  solution  has  absorbed  gases  which  were  condensed  in  the 

*  Obem.  Centnlbl.  1860,  540. 

i*  It  Ib  based  upon  the  well-lmown  action  of  excess  of  alkaline  hypochlorite  on  am« 
monia  salts,  in  virtue  of  whicb  the  whole  of  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  is  liberated. 

X  The  solution  of  borax  is  intended  to  counteract  the  contraction,  which  is  always 
observed,  when  fluids  containing  caustic  alkalies  are  shaken  with  earth,  the  cause  of 
the  contraction  being  the  combination  of  the  constituents  of  the  clay  viith  alkalL 
The  borax  fully  effects  the  object  in  view,  without  depriving  the  alkali  of  its  power  of 
tetaining  carbonic  acid,  which  is  essential  to  our  purpose  (Ghem.  CSentralbL  1860, 
586  and  537).  If  the  borax  solution  contains  traces  of  ammonia,  these  must  be  deter- 
mined and  subsequently  deducted. 

il  According  to  Enop  and  Wolf  it  is  easy  to  perform  this  operation  in  suoh  way 
that  the  tubes  shall  not  be  stopped,  by  shaking  the  contents  of  the  bottle  frequently 
from  the  bottom  towards  the  lead  plate.  The  use  of  Uoo  glass  tubes  in  the  caoutchouc 
cap  is  simply  this,  that  the  arrangement  can  be  used  for  a  ffreater  length  of  time. 
When  one  tube  has  become  too  short  by  repeated  sealing  and  breaking  off,  the  second 
is  employed. 
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earth,  especially  carbonic  acid.  Bemove  the  caoutchouc  cap  and  introduce 
into  the  bottle  a  glass,  containing  50  c.  c.  of  an  alkaline  bromized  solution 
of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  which  is  sufficient  to  decompose  0*2  gnu.  chloride 
of  ammonium.* 

Tie  down  the  India-rubber  cap  again,  place  the  apparatus  for  15  minutes 
in  the  water  of  known  temperature,  seal  the  point  of  the  tube,  without 
warming  the  vessel,  shake  for  5  minutes — ^the  oxidizing  agent  mixes  with 
the  fluid  in  the  flask,  and  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  salts,  the  disengage- 
ment of  nitrogen  which  ensues  causes  the  expansion  of  the  cap — ^replace 
the  apparatus  for  15  minutes  in  the  water,  connect  it  with  ^e  flexible 
tubep  of  the  properly  prepared  azotometer  (p.  351,  fig.  81),  break  off  the 
point  of  the  tube  in  the  caoutchouc  tube,  and  then,  having  convinced 
yourself  that  the  cap  lies  close  to  the  lead  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  air 
has  not  altered,  determine  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen.  Reduce  it  to  0% 
760  mm.,  and  the  dry  condition  and  calculate  the  weight  from  the  datum 
in  Table  Y.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.f 

c.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  contained  in  organic  compounds. 

Estimate  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  by  igniting  a  portion  of  the  air- 
dried  soil  with  soda-lime  (§  187)  and  deduct  the  sum  of  the  amounts  pre- 
sent as  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  The  remainder  is  to  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  (calculated  according  to  7,  a,  from  the  carbon). 

9.  Determination  of  the  Water  which  is  more  firmly  combined. 

Ignite  a  few  grammes  of  the  fine  earth,  dried  at  125°  and  preserved  in  1, 
in  a  platinum  crucible  in  a  slanting  position,  till  the  organic  substances  are 
completely  burnt,  treat  the  residue  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  evaporate  to  dryness,  repeat  the  last  operation,  ignite 
gently  and  weigh.  We  thus  find  the  total  loss  on  ignition.  This  is 
occasioned  by  the  more  firmly  combined  water,  the  organic  matter,  and  to 
a  slight  extent  also  by  the  ammonia  salts  and  the  nitrates.  The  amount  of 
more  firmly  combined  water  is  found  approximately— on  the  presumption 
that  the  organic  matter  contains  58^  carbon — by  multiplying  the  carbon 
by  1*724,  adding  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  and  deducting  the  sum  from 
the  loss  on  ignition  (E.  Wolff). 

10.  Determination  of  the  Chlorine, 

Shake  a  quantity  of. air-dried  fine  earth  equivalent  to  800grm.  of  the 
fine  earth  dried  at  125°  with  900  c.  c.  water  for  soi](ie  time.  Ailer 
48  hours,  filter  off  450  c.  c.,  evaporate  to  200  c.  c.  and.  precipitate  with 
silver  solution  (§  141). 

11.  Determination  of  the  unoxidized  Sulphur, 

Soils  frequently  contain  small  quantities  of  unoxidized  sulphilr,  for  the 
most  part  in  tihe  form  of  sulphides  (pyrites).     This  may  be  readily  detected 

*  Thig  IB  prepated  as  follows : — Dissolve  1  part  of  oarbooate  of  soda  in  15  parts  of 
water,  cool,  the  flaid  with  ice,  satarate  perfectly  with  chlorine,  keeping  cold  all  the 
while,  and  add  strong  soda  solution  (of  25  per  cent.)  till  the  mixture  on  rubbing 
between  the  fingers. makes  the  skin  slippery.  Before  using  add  to  the  quantity 
required  fur  the  series  of  experiments  bromine  in  the  proportion  of  2 — 3  grm.  to  the 
litre,  and  shake.  .     «      . 

•jr  In  the  case  of  small  quantities  of  gas  the  correction  for  the  t^perature  is  gene^ 
rally  sufficient,  since  that  for  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  and  barometric  pressors 
msBXGely  exercises  any  influence  on  the  result. 
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hy  determining  tlie  sulphuric  acid  in  iiie  tmignited  soil,  and  then  repeat- 
ing the  determination  on  an  ignited  portion.  The  latter  resoll  will  gene- 
xaUj  be  higber  than  the  first  (E.  Wolff).  To  determine  the  unoxidized 
sulphur,  moisten  50  grm.  of  the  air-dried  fine  earth  in  a  platinum  diah  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  nkre,  diy  and  heat  gradually  to  ignition. 
The  mass  smoulders,  and  the  organic  matter  is  completely  oxidized. 
When  cold,  soften  with  water,  heat  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  little  nitric  acid,  filter,  separate  the  silicic  acid,  determine  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  from  the  result  deduct  the  amount  found  in  3. 
The  remainder  represents  the  quantity  of  unoxidized  sulphur  in  the 
BoiL 

12.  Meaction  of  the  Soil. 

Finally  the  reaction  shoidd  be  noted.  Place  a  moderately  moist  lump 
of  the  fresh  soil  on  sensitiTe  litmus  paper,  or  supersaturate  a  portion  of  the 
fresh  soil  in  a  fiinnel  with  water  and  test  the  first  drops  that  come  through. 
If  the  reaction  is  acid,  see  whether  the  red  spots  on  the  blue  paper  lose  their 
color  or  not.    If  they  do,  the  acidity  was  due  to  free  carbonic  acid  only. 

18.  Statement  of  the  Besults. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  examination  require  judicious  arrangement, 
otherwise  they  will  fail  to  give  a  dear  representation  of  the  composition  of 
the  .earth.  I  think  the  following  plan  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  The 
numbers  are  only  given  for  a  few  of  the  constituents,  by  way  of  illustration. 
They  are  arbitrary,  but  they  correspond  as  far  as  practicable  with  thoee 
assumed  in  the  statement  of  the  results  of  the  mech^cal  analysis. 

100  parts  of  die  fine  earth  dried  at  125°  contain  :— 

Lime 1*80 

Magnesia, 

Potash, 

Soda, 

Sesquioxide  of  iron, 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Carbonic  acid,  <&c 

Alumina 12*00 

Silica, 
(  Potash,  &e, 
Undecomposable    J  Alumina, 
by  acids.  (  Silica,  <&c. 


9570  Fixed 
substances. 


Soluble  in  cold 
hydrochloric  acid. 


Decomposable  by 
sulphuric  add. 


4ao 

Combustible 
or  volatile 
substances. 


Nitrogen. 

Ammonia  ..•«..•  0'016  . 

Nitric  acid 0-036  . 

Acids  of  humus .      .     .     .   * .  —     • 

Coal  of  ditto —     . 

Other  organic  substances  .     •  0*050  . 

Chemically  combined  water  )  ^^ 
and  loss                             ) 


CarboiL 


.^ 

...  002 

— 

...  014 

1-20 

...  200 

0-20 

•.  0-83 

0-58 

...  100 

— 

...  0-50 

Total    .     .     .    0102        1-98     100-00 
716  Gravel      \ 

2*10  Stone         V  Associated  with  the  above  substances  in  the  air-dried  soiL 
5-03  Moisture  j 
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Here  may  follow  the  supplementary  results^  viz.,  constitaents  soluble  in 
weak  menstrua,  reaction,  &c. 


It  is  indispensable  tliat  the  results  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
analyses  should  be  supplemented  by  a  statement  of  the  most  important 
physical  relations  of  the  soil.  And  here  it  wiU  not  be  enough  to  note 
those  conditions  ta  which  attention  was  formerly  oonfined  (actual  and 
apparent  specific  gravity,  power  of  retaining  water,  &c.)  but  we  must  in 
addition  determine  the  capacity  of  the  earth  for  removiag  from  their 
aqueous  solution  certain  important  articles  of  the  food  of  plants,  more  par- 
ticularly ammonia,  dissolved  silicic  add,  potash  salts,  phosphates,  &c 

Haviog  simply  called  the  student's  attention  to  this  point,  I  will  refer  him 
to  ScHiJBLER*  and  Fr.  ScHULZE.f  The  determination  of  the  capacity  of  a 
soil  to  absorb  matters  may  be  made  by  v.  Liesio's  method.}  Wolff's 
pamphlet  previously  mentioned  (p.  691)  contains  very  comprehensive 
directions  r^arding  the  determinaticm  of  tiie  physical  properties  of  soils. 

*  QmncUatze  der  Agrioultiir-Cheniie.  Th.  II. 
t  JoiuiL  £.  pmkt.  Ghem.  47»  241.  t  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  -a.  Phann.  105,  118. 


V.  ANALYSIS  OP  MANUREa 


§  267. 


I  SPEAK  bere  simplj  of  the  manures  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  urine, 
excrements,  blood,  bones,  &c,  of  animals,  or  are  prepared  bj  the  decom- 
position of  apatite,  &c.,  hy  acids.  The  examination  of  manures  has  chiefly 
a  practical  object,  and  demands  accordingly  simple  methods.  The  value 
of  a  manure  depends  upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  its  constitnents. 
The  following  constituents  are  the  most  important :— organic  matters  (cha- 
racterized by  their  carbon  and  nitrogen),  ammonia  salts,  nitrates,  phos- 
phates, sulphates,,  silicates,  and  chlorides  with  alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy 
bases  (potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia).  To  these  substances  we  know  ^e 
efficacy  of  a  manure  is  owing,  but  as  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
exercise  the  most  j&yorable  action,  our  views  are  much  less  dear ;  indeed, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  imiversally  applicable  and  valid  rule  cannot  well  be 
lai(^  down  in  this  respect ;  since  the  agriculturist  sometimes  wishes  a 
manure  containing  most  of  its  constituents  in  a  state  of  solution,  which 
will  accordingly  exercise  a  speedy  fertilizing  action,*  and  sometimes  one 
which  will  only  gradually  supply  the  soil  with  the  substances  required  by 
the  plants.  As  regards  the  insoluble  materials  of  manures,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  their  value  advances  in  proportion  as  their  degree  of 
division  increases. 

I  will  here  give  1,  the  outlines  of  a  general  method  of  examination 
applicable  to  almost  all  kinds  of  manures ;  2,  methods  of  valuing  guano 
and  manures  prepared  from  bones,  apatite,  &c 

A.  General  Process. 

§  268. 

Mix  the  manure  uniformly  by  chopping  and  grinding,  then  weigh  oft 
successively  the  several  portions  required  for  the  various  estimations. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Water, — ^Dry  10  grm.  at  126°,  and  determine 
the  loss  of  weight  (§  28).  (It  is  rarely  necessary  to  make  a  correction  on 
account  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  escapes  with  the  water.f ) 

2.  Total  Amount  of  fxed  Constituents, — ^Incinerate,  at  a  gentle  heat,  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  residue  left  in  1,  in  a  platinum  dish  (p.  682, 2),  or 
in  a  large  platinum  crucible  placed  in  an  oblique  position ;  moisten  the 

*  This  sort  of  monare  may,  however,  readfly  prove  injorious  to  tender  plants,  if 
applied  in  too  large  quantity,  without  proper  dilution  of  water,  and  in  dry  weather. 

t  If  you  want  to  do  so,  dry  the  manure  in  a  boat  inserted  in  a  tube ;  the  tube  is 
heated  to  100**  in  the  water-  or  air-bath,  a  current  of  air  being  transmitted  through  it, 
by  means  of  an  aspirator ;  the  air  enters  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
makes  its  exit  through  two  U- tubes  containing  standard  oxalic  acid.  After  drying 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  expelled,  which  has  combined  with  the  oxalic  acid,  is  deter- 
mined (§  99,  8). 
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ash  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammoniai  dry,  ignite  gently,  and 
weigh. 

3.  Conatituenta  soluble  m  Water,  and  insoluble  in  Water, — ^Digest  10  grm. 
of  the  fresh  manure  with  about  800  c.  c.  water,  collect  the  residue  on 
a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  125*^,  and  weigh.  The  weight  found 
expresses  the  total  quantity  of  the  substances  insoluble  in  water,  and  the 
difference — after  deducting  the  water  found  in  1 — ogives  the  amount  of 
the  soluble  constituents.  Licinerate  now  the  insoluble  residue,  treat  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  in  2,  and  weigh;  the  weight  expresses  the 
total  amount  of  the  fixed  constituents  contained  in  the  insoluble  part,  and 
the  difiference  between  this  and  the  ash  in  2  gives  the  total  amount  of 
fixed  constituents  contained  in  the  soluble  part. 

4.  Ficed  Constituents  singly. — Dry  a  larger  portion  of  the  manure,  and 
treat  it  by  one  of  the  methods  given  for  the  preparation  and  analysis  of 
the  ashes  of  plants. 

5.  Total  amount  of  Ammonia. — Treat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure 
by  Schlosing's  method  (p.  167,  5*). 

6.  Total  amount  of  Nitrogen. — ^Moisten  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  add  in  sufficient  quantity  to  impart  a 
feebly  acid  reaction ;  dry,  and  determine  the  nitrogen,  in  the  entire  mass 
or  in  a  weighed  portion,  after  §  187.  If  you  deduct  from  the  total  amoxmt 
of  nitrogen  so  found  the  quantity  corresponding  to  the  ammonia  and  the 
nitric  acid,  the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
organic  substances.  It  is  generally  siifficient,  however,  to  know  the  total 
amount  of  the  nitrogen. 

7.  Total  amount  of  Carbon. — Treat  a  portion  of  the  dried  residue  of  1 
by  the  process  of  organic  analysis  (§191).  If  the  dried  manure  contains 
carbonates,  determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  separate  portion,  and  deduct 
the  result  from  the  total  amount  obtained  by  the  organic  analysis ;  the 
difference  shows  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  latter  process 
by  the  carbon  of  the  organic  substances.  The  method  described  pp.  660-1 
may  also  be  employed ;  in  that  case,  if  carbonates  are  present,  allow  the 
sulphuric  acid  to  act  at  first  alone,  till  all  the  carbonic  acid  has  escaped, 
and  then  add  the  chromic  acid  and  connect  the  evolution  fiaak  with  the 
absorption  apparatus. 

8.  Nitric  Acid. — Treat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure  with  water,  and 
evaporate  the  solution,  with  addition  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  to  distinct 
alkaline  reaction ;  filter  after  some  time,  then  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  determine  in  fractional  parts  of  it  the  nitric  acid.  As  the 
solution  will  scarcely  ever  be  firee  from  organic  matter,  employ  either 
ScHLosiNo's  (p.  846),  or  Fr.  Schcjlze's  method  (p.  860). 

9.  Sulphur  Compounds. — Should  a  manure  contain  unoxidized  sulphur, 
determine  the  total  amoimt  of  sulphur  in  a  portion  by  the  method  given 
p.  701,  11 ;  then  heat  a  second  portion  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
filter,  and  estimate  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate;  this  was  present 
as  such  in  the  manure.  The  unoxidized  sulphur  is  represented  by  the 
difference. 

*  Small  quantities  of  ammonia  are  determined  with  <ieetnonnal  icJphu  ric  acid. 
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B.  Analysis  of  Guano. 
§  269. 

Guano  consigts  of  tihe  excrements  of  sea-fowls,  more  or  less  altered.  It 
not  only  varies  very  considerably  in  quality  in  the  different  islands  from 
which  our  supplies  are  derived,  but  is  often  also  fraudulently  adulterated 
with  earth,  brick-dust,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  matters. 

The  guano  is  mixed  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  that  which  is  intended 
for  analysis  is  put  into  a  stoppered  bottle. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Water, — This  is  effected  exactly  as  on  p.  704  (1). 
In  exact  analyses  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  not  be  overlooked — (see 
note).     Genuine  guano  loses  from  7  to  18  per  cent 

2.  Tqtal  amount  of  fixed  Constituents, — Incinerate  a  weighed  portion  in 
a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and  weigh 
the  ash.  Good  guano  leaves  from  30  to  83  per  cent,  of  ash,  guano 
of  bad  quality  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  and  a  wilfully  adulterated  article 
often  even  more.  The  ash  of  genuine  guano  is  white  or  gray.  A  yellow 
or  reddish  color  indicates  adulteration  with  loam,  sand,  or  earth.  In  the 
first  stage  of  the  decomposition  by  heat,  good  guano  emits  a  strong  ammo- 
niacal  odor  and  white  fume& 

3.  Constituents  soluble  in  Watery  and  insoluble  in  Water, ^ — Heat  10  grm. 
guano  with  about  200  c.  c.  water,  collect  the  residue  on  a  weighed  filter 
without  delay,  and  wash  it  with  hot  water,  imtil  the  water  running  off 
looks  no  longer  yellowish  and  leaves  no  residue  when  evaporated  upon 
platinum  foil ;  dry  the  residue,  and  weigh.  Deduct  the  sum  of  the  water 
and  the  residue  from  the  weight  of  the  guano ;  the  remainder  expresses 
the  amount  of  the  soluble  constituents.  Incinerate  the  residue  and  weigh 
the  ash ;  the  difference  shows  the  amount  of  the  fixed  soluble  salts.  With 
very  superior  sorts  of  guano,  the  residue  insoluble  in  water  amounts  to 
from  50  to  55  per  cent,  with  inferior  sorts,  to  from  80  to  90  per  cent 
The  brown-colored  aqueous  solution  of  genuine  guano  evolves  ammonia 
upon  evaporation,  emits  a  urinous  smell,  and  leaves  a  brown  saline  mass, 
consisting  chiefiy  of  sulphates  of  soda  and  potassa,  chloride  of  ammonium, 
oxalate  and  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

4.  Fixed  Constituents  singly. — ^As  in  §  268. 

5.  Total  amount  of  Ammonia,  „ 

6.  Total  amount  of  Nitrogen,  „ 

7.  Total  amount  of  Carbon.  „ 

8.  Nitric  Acid,  „ 

*  Although  thiB  detennioation  is  not  without  its  value,  still  it  must  be  mentioDed 
that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  constitnents  aoluble  in  water  are  by  no  means 
constant  for  the  same  guano.  In  fact,  v.  Liebig  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  119, 13) 
has  shown  that  the  kind  of  salts  which  pass  into  solution  varies  aooording  to  wfacrlher 
one  filters  the  solution  off  immediately  or  after  some  time.  In  the  first  case,  the  solu- 
tion contains  much  oxalate  and  little  phosphate,  together  with  some  sulphate  of 
ammonia  ;  in  the  second  case,  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  more  or  less  completely 
replaced  by  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  oxalic  acid  having  combined  with  lime  in  the 
residue.  The  cause  of  this  interesting  deportment  is  that  phosphate  of  lime,  although 
when  in  contact  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  water  alone  it  scarcely  suffoB  any 
change,  is  very  soon  converted  into  oxalate  of  lime,  with  formation  of  phosphate  of 
ammonia»  when  sulphate  of  ammonia  (or  chloride  of  ammonium)  is  also  present.  The 
sulphate  of  ammonia  renders  the  phosphate  of  lime  somewhat  soluble,  the  dissolved 
part  iu  at  once  precipitated  by  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  thus' 
enabled  to  act  afresh  upon  the  phosphate  of  lime. 
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* 

9.  Carbonic  Acid, — ^Employ  one  of  the  methods  §  139,  11. ;  e  yields  the 
most  accurate  results.  Genuine  guano  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of 
carbonates.  If,  therefore,  a  guano  effervesces  strongly  when  moistened 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  adultera- 
tion with  carbonate  of  lime. 

10.  Uric  Acid. — ^If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  uric  acid 
which  a  guano  contains,  treat  the  part  insoluble  in  water  with  a  weak 
solution  of  soda  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  and  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  precipitate  the  uric  acid.  Collect  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  cautiously  with  die  least  possible  quantity  of  cold  water,  dry,  and  weigh. 

11.  Oxalic  Acid, — ^As  appears  from  the  note  to  8,  the  oxalate  of  am- 
monia in  guano  plays  an  important  part  with  respect  to  the  solution  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime.  It  is,  therefore,  firequently  a  matter  of  interest  to 
determine  the  oxalic  acid.  This  is  best  done  in  a  separate  portion  after 
p.  289,  d,  fi,  A  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  first  made  to  act  upon  the 
guano,  till  aU  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
neutralized  with  solution  of  soda  free  from  carbonic  acid,  the  manganese 
is  added  and  the  decomposition  is  effected  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  I 
prefer  to  conduct  the  decomposition  in  the  apparatus  figured  p.  301,  collect- 
ing the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed  soda-lime  tube. 

As  the  manuring  value  of  a  sample  of  guano  may  be  estimated,  with 
sufBcient  accm-acy,  from  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  which  it  contains, 
the  analysis  is  often  considerably  shortened,  and  confined  to  the  following 
processes: — 

a.  Determination  of  Water  (see  1). 

b.  Determination  of  Ash  (see  2). 

c.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid, — Mix  1  part  (1  or  2  grra.)  of  the 
sample  of  guano  widi  1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of 
potassa ;  ignite  cautiously,  dissolve  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  eva- 
porate to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  treat  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water,  filter,  add  ammonia  to  the  filtrate  to  alkaline  reaction,  then  acetic 
acid  until  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  redissolved,  and  lastly — without  pre- 
viously filtering  off  the  very  trifiing  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron — acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  determine  the 
phosphoric  acid  as  directed  p.  276,  c. 

d.  Determination  of  Nitrogen^  after  §  187. — ^As  mixing  the  guano  in  the 
mortar  with  soda-lime  would  be  attended  with  escape  of  an  appreciable 
amount  of  ammonia,  it  is  advisable  to  effect  this  operation  in  the  combus- 
tion tube,  with  the  aid  of  a  wire  (comp.  p.  468).* 

C.  Akaltsis  op  Bone  Dust. 

§  270. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  bone  dust. 

L  The  powder  obtained  by  the  grinding  of  more  or  less  fresh  bones, 
which  is  generally  very  coarse. 

*  It  ia  nnadvisable  to  determine  the  nitrogen  in  gaano,  by  measuring  the  gas  pro- 
doced  by  the  action  of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  and  indeed  with  gaanoe  of  good  quality 
(abounding  in  nitrogen)  this  method  would  be  quite  inadmissible.  The  nitrogen  is 
only  partially  obtained  in  the  elementary  form,  for  what  belongs  to  the  oxalate  of 
ammonia  and  the  uric  acid  is  not  completely  liberated  (W.  Knop  and  W.  Wolf,  Chem. 
Centralbl.  1860,  264). 

z  z2 
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IT.  The  powder  obtained  by  the  grinding  of  more  or  less  decayed 
bones. 

IIL  The  powder  of  bones  which,  previous  to  the  operation  of  grinding, 
have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  or  high-pressure 
steam. 

I.  is  very  coarse,  and  contains  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  fat  and 
of  gelatigenous  matter.  11.  is  considerably  poorer  in  organic  substances, 
m.  is  much  finer  than  L  and  II. ;  it  contains  hardly  any  fiit,  and  is  some- 
what poorer  in  gelatigenous  matter. 

1.  Examine  the  powder,  in  the  first  place,  by  careiul  inspection,  sifting, 
and  elutriation,  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  comminution,  and  the  presence 
of  foreign  matters. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Water, — ^Dry  a  sample  at  125°. 

8.  Total  amount  of  Jixed  Constituents, — Ignite,  about  5  grm.,  with 
access  of  air,  until  the  ash  appears  white ;  moisten  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, dry,  ignite  gently,  and  weigh  the  residue. 

4.  Fixed  Constituents  singly, — Treat  the  ash  of  3  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filter  off  the  insoluble  portion  (sand,  &c),  and  determine  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  solution  as 
directed  §  259. 

5.  Nitrogen, — Ignite  0*5 — 0*8  grm.  with  soda-Hme  (§  187). 

6.  Fat, — ^Exhaust  5  grm.  of  the  sample  (ground  as  finely  as  possible), 
by  boiling  with  ether,  and  dry  the  residue  at  125°.  The  loss  of  weight 
minus  the  moisture  found  in  2,  shows  the  amount  of  fiit  By  way  of  con- 
trol, the  ether  may  be  distilled  off,  and  the  residual  fat  weighed,  care  being 
taken  to  leave  no  water  under  the  &t 

7.  Deduct  from  the  total  weight  the  sum  of  the  fixed  constituents,  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  fat ;  the  difference  expresses  the  gelatigenous  matUr, 

8.  Determine  the  carbonic  add  after  p.  800,  e, 

p.  Analysis  of  Superphosphate. 
§  271. 

Substances  which  contain  basic  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  difilcultly  soluble 
condition,  are  ofi«n  converted  into  so-called  superphosphate^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble,  and  consequently  more 
readily  accessible  to  plants.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  them  to  the  action 
of  a  certain  quanti^  of  acid,  usually  sulphuric  (occasionally  associated 
with  hydrochloric),  by  which  sulphate  of  lime  (and  chloride  of  calcium), 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  formed.* 

The  following  bodies  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  superphos- 
phate, viz.,  spent  bone-black  from  sugar  refineries,  coprolite,  apatite, 
Baker  guano,  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  lime  from  glue  works,  and, 
more  rarely,  bone  dust. 

As  it  is  unusual  to  employ  enough  acid  to  set  the  whole  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  free,  the  superphosphates  generally  consist  of  mixtures  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (and  chloride  of  calcium),  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  phos- 
phate of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  and  water.  Carbon  or 
organic  matter  (containing  nitrogen)  is  frequently  also  present  Their 
quality  is  very  variable,  according  to  the  raw  material  employed  and  the 

*  Comp.  Reioh.  Weber,  Pogg.  AnnaL  109,  505. 
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method  of  treatment,  but  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  consist  of  sub- 
stances (a)  readily  soluble  in  water,  (b)  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  (c) 
insoluble  in  water. 

Before  we  can  judge  of  the  value  of  a  superphosphate  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  know,  not  merely  the  quantity  of  the  constituents,  but  how 
they  are  combined  and  how  iiiej  deport  themselves  with  solvents ;  hence 
the  analysis  becomes  somewhat  complicated. 

1.  Dry  about  3  grm.  of  the  sample  at  160 — 180®.  The  loss  of  weight 
expresses  a,  the  moisture ;  5,  the  water  of  the  sulphate  of  lime, 

2.  Triturate  10  grm.  of  the  undried  superphosphate  in  a  dish  with 
cold  water  by  the  aid  of  a  pestle,  till  all  the  lumps  are  completely  broken 
down,  allow  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  through  a  filter, 
and  repeat  the  extraction  with  cold  water,  till  the  fluid  no  longer  shows 
acid  reaction.  Dilute  the  aqueous  solution  so  obtained  to  500  c.  c,  and 
dry  the  residue  at  about  100°. 

8.  Divide  the  aqueous  aolutiony  which  generally  appears  yellow  from 
the  presence]of  organic  matter,  into  4  portions,  viz.,  a,  6,  and  c,  of  100  c.  c. 
each,  and  d,  of  200  c.  c. 

a.  Evaporate  in  a  platinum  dish,  adding,  after  some  time,  cautiously, 
thin  milk  of  lime  just  to  distinct  alkaline  reaction ;  proceed  with  the 
evaporation,  dry  the  residue  at  180**,  and  weigh ;  ignite  the  weighed 
residue  and  weigh  again :  the  difference  between  the  two  weighings  ex- 
presses the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  aqueous  solution.  Boil  the 
residue  with  pure  lime-water,  then  with  water,  filter,  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  a  little  chloride  of  barium, 
then  the  baryta  and  lime  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  determine  the 
alkalies  as  chlorides  according  to  p.  862,  16. 

h.  Precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  add 
in  the  usual  way  (§  182,  L,  1). 

c.  Serves  for  the  determination  of  any  hydrochloric  add  after  §  141. 
Organic  matter,  if  present  in  large  quantity,  is  destroyed  as  in  J. 

d.  Add  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little  nitrate  of  potassa, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish.  Ignite  the  residue  gently, 
then  soften  with  water,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  complete  solution  is  effected.  Add  to.  the  clear 
fluid,  ammonia,  then  acetic  acid  in  excess ;  filter  off  the  phosphate  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  and  divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  portions.  Determine 
in  one  the  phosphoric  add  with  uranium  solution  either  gravimetrically, 
after  p.  276,  c,  or — ^if  you  prefer  expedition  to  great  accuracy — by  the 
volimietric  method,  p.  277.  Estimate  in  the  other  portion  the  lime  and 
magnesia  as  directed  p.  868,  33* 

4.  Transfer  the  residue  of  2  to  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  add  the  ash  of 
the  filter,  dry  at  180°,  and  weigh.  The  weight  expresses  the  total  amount 
of  substances  insoluble  in  water.  Now  ignite  gently,  with  access  of  air, 
until  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  and  charcoal  is  burnt;  the  loss  of  weight 
indicates  the  amount  of  these  latter. 

5.  Boil  the  residue  of  4  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  after  boiling  for 
some  time,  dilute  with  water,  filter,  and  dilute  the  filtrate  by  means  of  the 
washing  water  to  \  litre ;  treat  the  insoluble  residue  as  directed  in  7. 

6.  Of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  obtained  in  5,  measure  off  two 
portions,  one  of  50,  the  other  of  100  c.  c.  In  the  former  determine  the 
sulphuric  add,  in  the  latter  the  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (if  present), 
lime  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  add,  as  in  8,  (  and  d. 
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7.  Dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  inBoluble  residue  of  5.  It  generallj 
conBiBts  only  of  sand^  clay^  and  stUdc  acid.  To  make  quite  sure,  however, 
boil  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  should  some  more  sulphate  of 
lime  be  dissolved,  determine  the  amount  of  this  in  the  solution,  l^^at  the 
insoluble  residue  as  directed  p.  631,  y^  to  separate  the  aUicic  acid  from 
the  clay  and  sand. 

8.  I^Astly,  determine  the  nitrogen  in  0*8 — 1  grm.  of  the  superphosphate 
(§  187).  In  arranging  the  results,  it  must  not  be  ibtgotten  that  the 
nitrogen  is  part  of  the  organic  matter  previously  determined. 

9.  Should  the  superphosphate  contain  an  ammonia  salt^  detennine  the 
ammonia  as  directed  p.  156,  3,  a. 

As  regards  the  statement  of  the  results,  the  following  plan  presents  a 
vexy  good  birdVeye  view  of  the  analysis : — 


pho^lwne   Initio- 
acid. 


/H7dnteofpho8pborioadd(8HO,  POJ  .    16*15  ...  11-70  ...    — 
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bined  with,  tha  free 
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100*00        13-89        0-41 


It  will  be  seen  that  we  calculate  the  sulphuric  acid  £>und  in  solution  and 
residue  into  sulphate  of  lime,  and  add  both  the  quantities  together.  The 
residual  quantities  of  lime  in  the  solution  and  the  residue,  t.e.,  the  portions 
not  combined  with  sulphiurio  acid,  are  then  put  down  as  above.  If  the 
superphosphate  was  prepared  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the 
chlorine  in  the  aqueous  solution  is  to  be  calculated  into  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  the  lime  corresponding  thereto  +  the  lime  combined  with  sulphuric 
acid  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  quantity  fb1^ld  in  the  aqueous 
solution.  The  remainder  is  then  to  be  put  down  as  dissolved  by,  or 
combined  with,  phosphoric  acid. 

E.  Analysis  or  Bonx  Black. 

§272. 

Bone  black  is  extensively  employed  for  decolorizing  and  removing  the 
lime  from  the  juice  in  the  preparation  of  beetroot  sugar,  and  in  the  refining 
of  cane  sugar.  When  freshly  prepared  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  bone 
earth  with  7 — 10  per  cent,  of  carbon,  but  on  use  it  takes  up  lime,  coloring 
matter,  mucilage,  <&o.,  from  which  it  is  freed  during  the  process  of  reani- 
mation,  by  washing,  treating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  again,  drying 
and  igniting.      When  at  last  it  is  thoroughly  used  up,  or  *'  spent,"  it 
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passes  into  the  manure  manu&ctories,  and  is  then  generally  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  miperphosphate.  As  the  bone  black  is  much  altered  and 
contaminated  bj  the  numerous  operations  through  which  it  passes,  its 
value  varies  verj  considerably,  and  can  only  be  estimated  by  analysis. 
Again,  before  being  submitted  to  the  revivifying  process,  bone  black 
always  requires  testing,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  how  much  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  is  necessary  to  employ ;  in  this  case  we  have  to  find  the 
quantity  of  the  lime  which  is  not  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  (and 
which  is  usually  present  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  Hme). 

I  shall  proceed  to  describe,  in  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  method  of 
analyzing  bone  black,  and  then  Scheiblxr^s  process  for  determining  the 
carbonate  of  lime.* 

General  Process. 

1.  Dry  2—3  grm.  at  160— 180^  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the 
moisture, 

2.  Dissolve  5  grm.  in  the  flask  a  of  the  apparatus  figured  p.  301,  and 
determine  the  carbonic  acid  as  there  described. 

3.  Filter  the  solution  obtained  in  2  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  the 
residue,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  This  will  give  you  the  sum  of  the  char- 
coal, the  insoluble  organic  matter  and  the  mineral  impurities  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  (sand  and  clay).  Now  ignite  the  dried  filter  with  access 
of  air.  This  will  give  you  the  sand  and  clay  as  the  residue.  The  charco<d 
and  insoluble  organic  matter  is  found  by  difference. 

4.  Make  the  filtrate  obtained  in  3  up  to  250  c.  c.  and  determine  in 
100  c.  c.  trcm,  UtMy  magnesia^  and  phoBphoric  add,  in  50  c.  c.  the  sulphuric 
acid  that  may  be  present,  and  in  the  last  100  c.  c.  the  alkalies  possibly 
present  according  to  §  259. 

5.  Dissolve  another  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  dilute  and  determine  in  £he  filtrate  the  hydrochloric  add  possibly 
present. 

Scheibler's  Special  Process  for  determinino  the  Carbonate  of  Lime 
OR  THE  Carbonate  of  Lna  and  Caustic  LiME.t 

§  273. 

The  ingenious  apparatus  employed  is  represented  by  fig.  182.  A  con- 
tuns  the  carbonate  to  be  decomposed,  ^e  decomposition  is  effected  by 
raising  the  bottle,  as  shown,  and  thus  causing  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
gutta-percha  tube  S  to  run  out  The  glass  stopper  to  ^  is  well  ground, 
and  also  greased ;  it  is  perforated  through  the  middle  and  a  short  glass  tube 
is  cemented  into  the  opening.  The  liberated  carbonic  acid  passes  through 
this,  the  India-rubber  tube  r  and  a  glass  tube  cemented  into  one  of  the 
perforations  of  the  stopper  of  the  bottle  B,  and  finally  enters  the  bladder  JT, 
which  is  made  of  caoutchouc  of  the  thickness  of  letter  paper,  and  is  con- 
nected air-tight  with  the  glass  tube  communicating  with  A.  Another  hole 
in  the  stopper  of  ^  is  closed  with  a  pinchcock,  and  the  middle  hole  is  con- 
nected with  the  glass  tu^  u.  The  latter  leads  to  the  measuring  apparatus. 
This  consists  of  the  graduated  glass  tube  C7,  of  150  c.  c.  capacity,  and 

*  This  prooew  is  in  general  uae  in  the  gugar  manofaotoiieB  of  Germany, 
f  AnleitUDgzur  Gebraache  dee  Apparatee  zar  Bestimmang  des  kohlensaaren  Kalk- 
erde   in  der  ^nochenkohle^  Ac,   von  Dr.  C.  Scheibler.      Printed  m  manoscripti 
Berlin,  1862. 
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divided  into  J  c,  c. ;  it  is  connected,  as  Bhown  in  the  figore,  with  the 
equally  wide  phun  tube  D.     In  the  caoutchouc  stopper  at  the  lower  end 


Fig.  18S. 

of  the  latter  there  is  a  second  short  glass  tube,  this  is  connected  by  means 
of  the  India-rubber  tube  closed  by  P,  witi  a  glass  tube,  which  is 
cemented  into  the  bottle  E,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom.  A  short 
glass  tube  bearing  the  flexible  tube  v  is  cemented  into  the  second  tubu- 
lure  of  the  bottle  E.  This  bottle  is  the  reservoir  of  water ;  if  P  is 
opened  the  water  conttuned  in  the  tubes  D  and  C  flows  down  into  E; 
if  you  now  blow  into  v,  P  being  still  open,  th^  water  in  E  rises  into 
the  tubes.  .£  is  in  the  beginning  nearly  filled  with  dbtilled  water 
through  D. 
All  the  parts  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the  decomposing 
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bottle  A,  remain  permanentlj  connected ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  fix 
them  to  the  wooden  stand  by  metal  fastenings.  The  stand  should  also 
carry  a  thermometer. 

Each  experiment  is  commenced  by  filling  the  tubes  C  and  D  to  zero^ 
with  water.  This  is  done  by  blowing  in  at  r,  the  stopper  of  A  being 
removed.  As  soon  as  the  column  of  water  stands  a  little  above  zero, 
close  P,  and  then  slightly  opening  it  again,  allow  water  to  drop  out  tiU  the 
object  is  attained.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  blowing 
air  into  v  and  the  handling  of  the  pinchcock  require  caution,  for  if  the 
water  were  to  pass  through  u  into  B,  the  whole  apparatus  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  pieces  and  the  water  removed.  While  the  tube  C  is  filling 
with  water,  the  expelled  air  passes  into  By  and  compresses  the  caoutchouc 
bladder.  If  this  does  not  take  place  to  a  sufficient  extent,  blow  cau- 
tiously into  B  at  q,  till  the  bladder  is  completely  coUapsed.  In  experi- 
ments that  follow  one  upon  another,  the  bladder  always  empties  itself. 
Should  it  happen  that  the  bladder  is  on  any  occasion  empty,  before  the 
water  in  the  tubes  has  reached  zero,  then  the  water  in  the  tubes  would 
not  stand  in  equilibrium.  In  such  case  open  q  for  a  moment.  The  ex- 
periment should  be  made  in  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  is  as 
constant  as  possible,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  apparatus  is  not 
exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the.  sun,  or  the  radiant  heat  of  a  stove, 
for  sudden  changes  of  temperature  during  the  experiment  woidd  of  course 
interfere  with  its  accuracy. 

Put  the  very  finely  powdered  portion  of  carbonate  into  the  perfectly 
dry  decomposing  glass  A,  fill  the  gutta-percha  tube  with  10  c.  c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.,  place  the  tube  cautiously  in  the  decomposing 
glass,  and  then  dose  the  bottle  with  the  well-tallowed  stopper.  Here  the 
water  will  sink  a  little  in  C  and  rise  in  D ;  open  q  for  a  moment,  and  the 
equilibrium  will  be  restored.  Now  note  the  thermometer  and  barometer, 
grasp  the  bottle  with  the  right  hand  round  the  neck  to  avoid  warming, 
raise  it,  incline  it  slightly  so  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  mix  with 
the  substance  gradually,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  left  hand  regulate 
P,  so  that  the  water  in  the  two  tubes  may  be  kept  at  exactly  the  same 
height ;  continue  these  operations  mthoiU  intermission  till  the  level  of  the 
water  in  C  does  not  change  for  a  few  seconds.  Now  bring  the  columns 
in  C  and  D  to  exactly  the  same  height,  read  oft  the  height  of  the  water 
and  note  whether  the  temperature  has  remained  constant.  If  it  has,  the 
number  of  c.  c.  read  off  indicates  the  liberated  carbonic  acid ;  but  as  a 
small  quantity  has  been  dissolved  by  the  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  correction.  Scheibler  has  determined  the  small  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  10  c  c.  hydrochloric  acid 
at  the  mean  temperature,  and  he  directs  to  add  0*8  c.  c.  to  the  volume  of 
the  carbonic  acid  read  off.  Lastly,  the  volume  being  reduced  to  0*,  760  mm. 
and  the  dry  condition  (comp.  §  198),  the  weight  is  found  from  the  datum 
in  Table  V.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

If  you  want  to  dispense  with  all  corrections,  you  may  begin  each  set 
of  experiments  by  establishing  the  relation  between  the  carbonic  acid 
obtained  in  the  process  (i.e.,  the  CO,  actually  yielded  +  0*8  c.  c.)  and  pure 
carbonate  of  lime  (a  weighed  quantity  of  nnely  pulverized  and  dried 
Iceland  spar).  This  relation  is  of  course  dependent  on  the  temperature 
and  pressure  prevailing  on  the  particular  day.  Let  lis  take  an  example. 
From  0*2737  grm.  carbonate  of  lime,  containing  0*120428  grm.  carbonic 
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acid,  were  obtained  63 '8  c.  c.  (including  tibe  0*8  c.  c.\  and  in  an  analysis 
of  dolomite,  under  the  same  circumstiances,  from  0*2371  substance  were 
obtained  57*3  c.  c.  (including  the  0*8  c.  c). 

Now  63-8  :  57*3 : :  0120428  :  a— a;  =  010816.  Therefore  0*2871  grm. 
substance  contains  0*10816  CO,,  therefore  the  dolomite  contains  45*62 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

For  determining  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  bone  black  the  process  is 
exactly  similar.  The  bone  black  is  previously  dried  and  powdered  as 
finely  as  possible.  The  quantity  taken  must  be  such  that  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  obtained  may  not  be  too  small ;  about  3  grm.  of  the  dried 
substance  may  be  considered  as  the  correct  quantity.  Scheibler  makes 
the  addition  of  a  normal  weight  to  his  apparatus,  and  in  his  pamphlet  he 
has  given  tables  which  facilitate  the  calculation.  If  a  bone  black  contains 
hydrate  of  lime,  moisten  the  portion  weighed  off  in  a  porcelain  dish  with 
10 — 20  drops  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate  to  dryness,  heat  the 
residue  somewhat  more  strongly  (but  by  no  means  to  ignition),  and 
transfer  without  loss  to  the  decomposing  bottle.  The  process  is  very 
expeditious,  and  in  careful  hands  yields  excellent  results. 


VI.  ANALYSIS  OP  ATMOSPHERIC  AIR. 

§  274. 

In  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  we  usually  confine  our  attention  to  the 
following  constituents  :  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  add,  and  aqueous 
▼apor.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  exceedingly  minute 
quantities  of  ammonia  and  other  gases — ^many  of  which  may  be  assumed 
to  be  always  present  in  infinitesimal  traces — are  also  determined. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  describe  all 
the  methods  which  have  been  employed  in  the  capital  investigations  made 
in  the  last  few  years  by  Brxtnner,  Bunsen,  Dumas  and  Boussingault, 
Regnaxtlt  and  Reiset,  and  others.  To  these  methods  we  are  indebted 
for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  our  atmosphere, 
and  excellent  descriptions  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  works  below.* 

I  confine  myself  to  those  methods  which  are  foiind  most  conyenient  in 
the  analysis  of  the  air  for  medical  or  technical  purposes. 

A.  Determination  op  the  Water  and  Carbonic  Acid. 

§  276. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  .effect  these  determinations  by  Brunner*s 
method,  which  consisted  in  slowly  drawing,  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  a 
measured  volume  of  air  through  accurately  weighed  apparatuses  filled 
with  substances  having  the  property  of  retaining  the  aqueous  vapor  and 
the  carbonic  add,  and  estimating  these  two  constituents  by  the  increased 
weights  of  the  apparatuses. 

Fig.  183  represents  the  arrangement  recommended  by  Reonault. 

The  vessel  V  is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  or  of  sheet  zinc ;  it  holds 
from  50  to  100  litres,  and  stands  upon  a  strong  tripod  in  a  trough  large 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  of  the  water  that  V  contains.  At  a  a  brass 
tube,  c,  with  stopcock  is  firmly  fixed  in  with  cement.  Into  the  aperture 
6,  which  serves  also  to  fill  the  apparatus,  a  thermometer  reaching  down 
to  the  middle  of  V  is  fixed  air-tight  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  soaked 
in  vrax. 

The  efflux  tube,  r,  which  is  provided  with  a  cock,  is  bent  slightly  up- 
ward, to  guard  against  the  least  chance  of  air  entering  the  vessel  from 
below.  The  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  ascertained  by  filling  it  completely 
vrith  water,  and  then  accurately  measuring  the  contents  in  graduated 
vessels.  The  end  of  the  tube  c  is  connected  air-tight  with  F^  by  means 
of  a  caoutchouc  tube ;  the  tubes  A — F  are  similarly  connected  with  one 
another.     A^  By  E,  and  F  are  filled  with  small  pieces  of  glass  moistened 

*  Atuf&hriiobeB  Handbaoh  der  ftnalytisohen  Ohemie  Ton  H.  Rom,  II.  85S ;  Gra- 
hAm-Otto*s  ftutftlliriichet  Lehrbuoh  der  Chemie,  Bd.  II.  Abth.  1,  S.  102  et  §eq.  ; 
HandwOrterbuoh  der  Chemie  Ton  Liebig,  Poggendorflf  and  Wohler,  2  Anfl.  Bd.  II. 
S.  431  €t  teq, ;  and  Banaen'i  Gasometrr. 
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with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  C  and  2)  with  moist  hydrate  of 
lime.*    Finally,  A  is  abo  connected  with  a  long  tube  leading  to  the 


FIg.lS8. 

place  from  which  the  air  intended  for  analysis  is  to  be  taken.  The  corks 
of  the  tubes  are  coated  over  with  sealing  wax.  The  tubes  A  and  S  are  in- 
tended to  withdraw  the  moisture  from  the  air ;  they  are  weighed  together. 
C,  D,  and  E  are  also  weighed  jointly.  C  and  D  absorb  the  carbonic 
add ;  E  the  aqueous  vapor  which  may  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  hydrate  of  lime  by  the  dry  air.  F  need  not  be  weighed  ;  it  simply 
serres  to  protect  E  against  the  entrance  of  aqaeous  vapor  from  V. 

The  aspirator  is  completely  filled  with  water ;  c  is  then  connected  with 
F,  and  thus  with  the  entire  system  of  tubes ;  the  cock  r  is  opened  a 
little,  just  sufficiently  to  cause  a  slow  efflux  of  water.  As  the  height  of 
the  column  of  water  in  Y  is  continually  diminishing,  the  cock  must  from 
time  to  time  be  opened  a  Kttle  wider,  to  maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
uniform  flow  of  water.  When  F  is  completely  emptied,  the  height  of 
the  thermometer  and  that  of  the  barometer  are  noted,  and  the  tubes  A 
and  B,  and  C,  D,  and  E  weighed  again. 

As  the  increase  of  weight  of  A  and  B  gives  the  amount  of  water,  that 
of  C,  D,  and  E,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  in  the  air  which  has  passed 
through  them ;  and  as  the  volume  of  the  latter  (freed  from  water 
and  carbonic  acid)  is  accurately  known  from  the  ascertained  capacity 

'  With  ranid  to  0  and  D,  I  have  retomsd  to  lime,  prefnting  it  to  pomioe  ntn- 
rated  with  solatian  of  potaali,  becMau,  u  HUmveti  (tSiein.  CentnlbL  ISM,  676)  hu 

(hawD,  the  ■olntion  of  potuh  abaorbi  not  onlv  cu^ionio  jtcid,  but  kl»  oxjgeo.  In- 
dsod,  H.  Row  had  prenooBl;  made  a  wioilM'  omsttkUihi.  With  m'pect  to  tbe  other 
tubes,  I  prefer  the  ooDiientreted  snlphoric  acid  Co  chloride  of  caloinDi  aa  the  BbHirbaDt 
for  water  (ne  Fettankofer,  Sitianifiiwr.  der  bayer.  Akad.  lse2,  II.  Heft  I,  8.  69). 
Hlaniweti'i  itateiiieiit,  tb>t  ooDoentratad  lulphurio  acid  alao  take*  up  oarliaDic  add, 
I  luve  found  to  be  unwarranted.  Ohloride  of  oaleiom  does  not  dry  the  air  oompMclj, 
and,  beaidai,  Blaaiwetx  aa;*  tliat  wtien  it  ii  used  a  trace  of  ohlonna  is  oaiiwd  away 
ooneapoiuiUnc  ^  the  amoont  of  oioae  in  (he  air  (op.  uit.  p.  617). 
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of  F:*  the  calctdation  is  in  itself  very  simple;  but  it  involves,  at  least 
in  very  accurate  analyses,  the  following  corrections  : — 

a.  Reduction  of  the  air  in  F,  which  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor, 
to  dry  air ;  since  the  air  which  penetrates  tiirough  c  is  dry  (see  §  198,  y), 

p.  Reduction  of  the  volume  of  dry  air  so  found  to  0^,  and  760  mm, 
(§  198,  a  and  /3). 

When  these  calculations  have  been  made,  the  weight  of  the  air  which 
has  penetrated  into  F  is  readily  found  from  the  datum  in  Table  V.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume ;  and  as  the  carbonic  add  and  water  have  also 
been  weighed,  the  respective  quantities  of  these  constituents  of  the  air 
may  now  be  expressed  in  per-cents  by  weight,  or,  calculating  the  weights 
into  volumes,  in  per-cents  by  measure. 

Considering  the  great  weight  and  size  of  the  absorption  apparatus,  in 
comparison  to  the  increase  of  weight  by  the  process,  at  least  25000  c  c. 
of  air  must  be  passed  through ;  the  air  inside  the  balance-case  must  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  the  apparatus  left  for  some  time  in  the  balance-case,  before 
proceeding  to  weigh.  Neglect  of  these  measures  would  lead  to  con- 
siderable errors,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  carbonic  add,  the 
quantity  of  which  in  atmospheric  air  is,  on  an  average,  about  10  times 
less  th«i  that  of  the  aqueous  vapor  (comp.  HLAsniTETz,  loc,  cit.). 

For  the  eaxict  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  one  of  the  following 
methods  is  far  better  suited  : — 

a.  Process  suggested  by  Fr.  Mohr,  applied  and  carefully  tested  by  H.  v. 
GiLM.f  Von  Gilm  employed  in  his  experiments  an  aspirator  holding  at 
least  30  litres,  which  was  arranged  like  that  shown  in  fig.  183,  but  had  a 
third  aperture,  bearing  a  small  manometer.  The  air  was  drawn  through 
a  tube,  1  metre  long,  and  about  15  mm.  wide ;  this  tube  was  drawn  out 
thin  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the  lower  end  bent  at  an  angle  of  140 — 150^. 
It  was  more  than  half  filled  with  coarse  fragments  of  glass  and  perfectly 
clear  baryta  water,  and  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  the  long  part  of  it 
was  inclined  at  an  angle  of  8—10^  to  the  horizontal  A  narrow  glass 
tube,  fitted  into  the  undrawn-out  end  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  cork, 
served  to  admit  the  air.  Two  small  flasks,  filled  with  baryta  water,  were 
placed  between  the  absorption  tube  and  the  aspirator ;  these  were  in- 
tended as  a  control,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  had 
been  retained.  When  about  60  litres  of  air  had  slowly  passed  through 
the  absorption  tube,  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed  was  filtered  o£E 
out  of  contact  of  air,  and  the  tube  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  filter 
washed,  first  with  distilled  water  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  then 
with  pure  boiled  water.  The  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the  filter  and  in 
the  tube  was  then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  and  the  chlorine  of  the 
chloride  of  barium  determined  as  directed  §  141,  5,  a.  1  eq.  chlorine 
represents  1  eq.  carbonic  add.  It  is  obvious  that  one  may  also  deter- 
mine the  baryta  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  predpitating  with 
sxdphuric  acid.  For  filtering  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  v.  Gilm  employed 
a  double  funnel  (fig.  184) ;  the  inner  cork  has,  besides  the  perforation 
through  which  the  neck  of  the  funnel  passes,  a  lateral  slit,  which  establishes 

*  Or  from  the  qoitntity  of  water  wbich  haa  flown  from  7,  as  the  experiment  may  be 
altered  in  tliis  way,  that  a  portion  only  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  out,  and  leoeived 
ID  a  measuring  vef»el.  f  Chem.  Centralbl.  1857,  760. 
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a  communication  between  the  air  in  the  outer  funnel  and  the  air  in  the 
bottle. 

As,  with  the  absorption  apparatus  arranged  as  de- 
scribed, the  air  has  to  force  its  way  through  a  column 
of  fluid,  the  manometer  is  required  to  determine  the 
actual  volume  of  the  air ;  the  height  indicated  by  this 
instrument  being  deducted  from  the  barometric  pres- 
sure observed  during  the  process. 

Fr.  Mohr*  now  recommends  as  the  absorbent  fluid 
a  solution  of  baryta  in  potash.  This  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  crystals  of  bar3rta  in  weak  solution  of 
potash  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  filtering  off  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta  which  invariably  forms  in  small 
quantity.  The  clear  filtrate  is  accordingly  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  baryta.  Mohr  now  leaves  out  the 
Fig.  184.  fragments  of  glass. 

This  method  afforded  v.  Gilm  very  harmonious  re- 
sults. Nevertheless,  it  involves  one  source  of  error.  If  clear  baryta 
water  is  passed  through  paper  with  the  most  careful  possible  exclusion 
of  air,  and  the  filter  is  washed  till  the  washings  are  free  from  baryta, 
and  dilute  hydrochloric  add  is  then  poured  upon  the  filter,  and  the 
filtrate  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
barium  wiD  be  lefl,  showing  that  a  little  baryta  was  kept  back  by  the 
paper.  Al.  Mdller|  has  already  called  attention  to  the  capacity  of  filter 
paper  for  retaming  baryta. 

ft.  M.  FETTEXfKorEiCs  process,^ 

a.  Principle  and  Requisites. — A  known  volume  of  air  is  made  to  act 
upon  a  definite  quantity  of  standard  baryta  water  (standardized  by  oxalic 
acid  solution),  in  such  manner  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  completely  bound 
by  the  baryta.  The  baryta  water  is  then  poured  out  into  a  cylinder,  and 
aUowed  to  deposit  with  exclusion  of  air,  a  part  of  the  clear  fluid  is  then 
removed,  and  the  baryta  remaining  in  solution  is  determined.  The 
difference  between  the  oxalic  acid  required  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
baryta  water  before  and  afler  the  action  of  the  air,  represents  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta  formed,  and  consequently  the  carbonic  acid  present. 

Two  kinds  of  baryta  water  are  used :  one  contains  21  grm.  and  the  other 
7  grm.  crystallized  hydrate  of  baryta|  in  the  litre ;  these  serve  for  the 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  2nd  ed.  446. 
t  Journ.  f.  prakt  Ghem.  88,  884. 

X  Abhandl.  der  natvrw.  a.  teohn.  Gomniiflsion  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Win.  IE.  1 ; 
Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.  II.  Supplem.  Bd.  p.  1. 

il  The  hydrate  of  baryta  roust  be  entirely  free  from  caustic  potash,  and  soda,  the 
sroalleet  quantities  of  which  render  the  volumetric  estimation  in  the  presence  of  car* 
bonate  of  baryta  impossible,  since  the  neutral  alkaline  oxalates  decompoee  the  alkaline 
earthy  carbonatesi  When  a  trace  even  of  carbonate  of  baryta  is  suspended  in  the 
fluid — and  this  is  always  the  case  when  a  baryta  water  which  has  been  used  for  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  is  not  filtered — the  reaction  continues  alkaline  if  the 
smallest  trace  of  potash  or  soda  is  present,  because  the  alkaline  oxalate  formed  imme- 
diately enters  into  decomposition  with  the  carbonate  of  baryta.  A  fresh  addition  of 
oxalic  acid  converts  the  alkaline  carbonate  again  into  oxalate^  and  the  fluid  is  for  a 
moment  neutral,  till,  on  shaking  with  air,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  any  carbonate 
of  baryta  still  present  converts  the  alkaline  oxalate  again  into  carbonate.  To  teet  a 
baryta  water  for  caustic  alkali,  determine  the  alkalinity  of  a  perfectly  clear  portion, 
and  then  of  a  portion  that  has  been  mixed  vrith  a  littie  pure  precipitated  carbonate  of 
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determination  of  larger  and  smaller  quantities  of  carbonic  add  respec- 
tively. 1  c.  c.  of  the  stronger  corresponds  to  about  3  mgrm.  carbonic 
acid,  of  the  weaker  1  c.  c.  corresponds  to  about  1  mgrm.  The  baryta 
waters  are  kept  in  the  bottle  figured  p.  198;  the  tubes  b  and  c  contain, 
solution  of  potash  on  pumice ;  the  bottle  d  may  be  omitted. 

The  oxalic  acid  solution  which  serves  for  standardizing  the  baryta 
water  contains  2*8636  grm.  cryst.  oxalic  acid  in  1  litre.  1  c.  c.  cor- 
responds to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid.  The  baryta  water  is  standardized  as 
follows  : — ^transfer  30  c.  c.  of  it  to  a  fiask  and  then  run  in  the  oxalic  acid 
from  a  Mohb^s  burette  with  float ;  shake  the  fluid  from  time  to  time, 
closing  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with  the  thumb.  The  vanishing  point  of 
the  alkaline  reaction  is  ascertained  with  delicate  turmeric  paper.*  As 
soon  as  a  drop  of  the  fluid  placed  on  the  paper  does  not  give  a  brown 
ring,  the  end  is  attained.  If  you  were  obliged,  in  the  first  experiment,  to 
take  out  too  many  drops  for  testing  with  turmeric  paper,  consider  the 
result  as  only  approximate,  and  make  a  second  experiment,  adding  at  once 
the  whole  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  within  1  or  ^  c.  c.  and  then  beginning 
to  test  with  paper.  A  third  experiment  would  be  found  to  agree  with 
the  second  to  ^  c.  c.  The  reaction  is  so  sensitive  that  all  foreign  alka- 
line matter,  particles  of  ash,  tobacco  smoke,  &c.  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 

/3.  The  actual  Analysts. — ^This  may  be  effected  in  two  different  ways. 

aa.  Take  a  perfectly  dry  bottle,  of  about  6  litres  capacity,  with  well- 
fitting  ground  glass  stopper,  and  accurately  determine  the  capacity ;  fill 
the  bottle,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  with  the  air  to  be  analysed ; 
add  45  c.  c.  of  the  dilute  standard  baryta  water,  and  cause  the  baryta 
water  to  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  bottle,  by  turning  the  latter 
about,  but  without  much  shaking.  In  the  course  of  about  ^  an  hour  the 
whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed.  Pour  the  turbid  baryta  water 
into  a  cylinder,  close  securely,  and  allow  to  deposit ;  then  take  out,  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  30  c.  c.  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid,  run  in  standard 
oxalic  acid,  multiply  the  volume  used  by  1*5  (as  only  30  c.  c.  of  the 
original  45  are  employed  in  this  experiment),  and  deduct  the  product 
from  the  c.  c.  of  oxalic  acid  used  for  45  c.  c.  of  the  fresh  baryta  water ;  the 
difference  represents  the  quantity  of  baryta  converted  into  carbonate,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid.  If  the  air  is  unusually 
rich  in  carbonic  acid,  the  concentrated  baryta  water  is  employed. 

bb.  Pass  the  air  through  a  tube  or  through  two  tubes  containing 
measured  quantities  of  standard  baryta  water  and  finish  the  experiment 
as  in  aa.  For  passing  a  definite  quantity  of  air  we  should  generally  employ 
an  aspirator  (p.  716) ;  Pettenkopeb  in  his  experiments  with  the  respi- 
ration apparatus  forced  the  air  by  means  of  small  mercurial  pumps  first 
through  the  tubes,  and  then  through  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  gas. 
The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  tubes  is  illustrated  by  fig.  185.  Two 
such  tubes  were  used ;  the  first  was  1  metre,  the  second  '3  metres  long ; 
they  were  filled  with  baryta  water — ^the  former  with  the  stronger  solution, 
the  latter  with  the  weaker.     The  air  is  introduced  through  the  short 

baryta.  If  you  use  more  oxalic  add  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  experiment, 
caustic  alkali  iB  present,  and  some  chloride  of  barium  must  be  added  to  the  baryta 
water  bef«>re  it  can  be  used. 

*  Prepared  with  lime- free  Swedish  filter  paper,  and  tincture  of  turmeric  The 
spirit  used  in  making  the  latter  must  be  free  from  acid.  Dry  the  paper  in  a  dark  room, 
and  keep  it  protected  from*  the  light.    It  is  lemon  yellow. 
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limbs  of  the  tubes  and  is  carried  beyond  the  bends  by  a  narrow  flexible 
tube,  and  the  glass  tubes  themselves  are  so  inclined  that  the  bubbles  of 
foi  move  on  with  the  necessary  rapidity  without  uniting.  The  motion  of 
the  gas  babbles  keeps  ap  a  constant  mixing  of  the  buyta  water. 


B.  Deteehimatioh  op  tbk  OxroEN  and  NiTitoaEir. 
§276. 

The  method  I  shall  give  ia  that  proposed  by  v.  Liebio.*  It  is  baaed 
upon  the  observation  made  by  Chevreui.  and  DtiBEREiNER,  that  pyrogallic 
acid,  in  alkaline  solutions,  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen. 

1.  A  strong  measuring  tube,  holding  30  c.  c.  and  divided  into  -J^  or  -^ 
c.  c,  is  filled  to  j-  with  the  air  intended  for  analysis.  The  remaining  piurt 
of  the  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  tube  is  inverted  over  that  fluid 
in  a  tall  cylinder,  widened  at  the  top  (fig.  125,  p.  484). 

*  AnuJ.  d.  Ohem.  n.  FbMui.  77,  107. 
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2.  The  Yolume  of  air  confined  is  measured  (§  12).  If  it  is  intended  to 
determine  the  carbonic  acid — which  can  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy 
only  if  the  quantity  of  the  acid  amounts  to  several  per-cents — ^the  air  is 
dried  by  the  introduction  of  a  ball  of  chloride  of  calcium  (§  1 6),  before 
measuring.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid,  this  opera- 
tion is  omitted.  A  quantity  of  solution  of  potassa  of  1*4  sp.  gr.  (1  part  of 
dry  hydrate  of  potassa  to  2  parts  of  water),  amounting  to  from  ^  to  ^  of 
the  volume  of  the  air,  is  then  introduced  into  the  measuring  tube 

by  means  of  a  pipette  with  the  point  bent  upwards  (fig.   186), 

and  spread  over  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  tube  by  shaking 

the  latter  (p.  484)  ;  when  no  further  diminution  of  volume  takes 

place,  the  decrease  is  read  o£E.    If  the  air  has  been  dried  previously  ' 

with  chloride  of  calcium,  the  diminution  of  the  volume  expresses 

exactly  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air ;  but  if  it 

has  not  been  dried  with  chloride  of  calcium,  the  diminution  in 

the  volume  cannot  afford  correct  information  as  to  the  amoimt  of 

the  carbonic  acid,  since  the  strong  solution  of  potassa  absorbs  ^*S*  ^®^- 

aqueous  vapor. 

3.  When  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  removed,  a  solution  of  p3rrogallic 
acid,  containing  1  grm.  of  the  acid*  in  5  or  6  c.  c.  of  water,  is  introduced 
into  the  same  measuring  tube  by  means  of  another  pipette,  similar  to  the 
one  used  in  2  (fig.  186);  the  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  employed  should 
be  half  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  potassa  used  in  2.  The  mixed 
fluid  (the  pyrogalhc  acid  and  solution  of  potassa)  is  spread  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tube  by  shaking  the  latter,  and,  when  no  further  diminution 
of  volume  is  observed,  the  residuary  nitrogen  is  measured. 

4.  The  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  mixing  with  the  solution  of  potassa 
of  course  dilutes  it,  causing  thus  an  error  from  the  diminution  of  its  ten- 
sion ;  but  this  error  is  so  trifling  that  it  has  no  appreciable  influence  upon 
the  results ;  it  may,  besides,  be  readily  corrected,  by  introducing  into  the 
tube,  after  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen,  a  smaU  piece  of  hydrate  of 
potassa  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  solution  of  the  pyro- 
gallic acid. 

5.  There  is  another  source  of  error  in  this  method ;  viz.,  on  account  of 
a  portion  of  the  fluid  always  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  the 
volume  of  the  gas  cannot  be  read  off  with  absolute  accuracy.  In  compara- 
tive analyses,  the  influence  of  this  defect  upon  the  results  may  be  almost 
entirely  neutralized,  by  taking  nearly  equal  volumes  of  air  in  the  several 

analyses.t 

6.  Notwithstanding  these  sources  of  error,  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  very  accurate  and  constant.  In  eleven  analyses  which  v. 
LiEBiG  reports,  the  greatest  difference  in  the  amoimt  of  oxygen  found  was 
between  20*75  and  21*03.  The  numbers  given  express  the  actual  and 
uncorrected  results. 

*  Liebig  has  described  a  very  advantageous  method  of  preparing  pyrogallic  acid. 
See  Anna!,  d.  Cheni.  u.  Pharm.  101,  47. 

■f-  As  stated  p.  570,  Bunsen  employs  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen  a  papier-tnach^ 
ball  saturated  with  a  concentr-ated  alkaline  siilution  of  pyrogallate  of  potassa,  which  he 
introduces  into  the  gHseouR  mixture  attached  to  a  platinum  wire.  By  adopting  this 
proceeding,  the  source  of  error  mentioned  in  5  is  avoided. 
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EXERCISES  FOR  PRACTICE. 


The  following  exercises  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  to  the  students  in  my  laboratory  for  some  years  past ; 
I  can  therefore  safely  affirm  that  all  of  them  may  be  readily  performed, 
and  abo  that  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  has  been  found  to 
answer  in  practice. 

The  principal  point  I  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these  exercises, 
was  that  most  of  them,  and  more  particularly  the  first,  should  permit  an 
exact  control  of  the  results.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
students,  since  a  well-grounded  self-reliance  is  among  the  most  indispen- 
sable requisites  for  a  successful  pursuit  of  quantitative  investigations,  and 
this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  ascertaining  for  one^s  self  how  near  the 
results  found  approach  the  truth. 

Now  a  rigorously  accurate  control  is  practicable  only  in  the  analysb  of 
pure  salts  of  known  composition,  or  of  mixtures  composed  of  definite 
proportions  of  pure  bodies.  When  the  student  has  acquired,  in  the 
analysis  of  such  substances,  the  necessary  self-reliance,  he  may  proceed  to 
the  analysis  of  minerals  or  products  of  industry  in  which  such  rigorous 
control  is  unattainable. 

The  second  point  which  I  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these 
exercises,  was  to  make  them  comprise  both  the  more  important  analytical 
methods  and  the  most  important  bodies,  so  as  to  afford  the  student  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  as  thorough  as  possible  of  every 
branch  of  quantitative  analysis.  I  have  therefore  not  always  indicated 
merely  the  most  simple  methods. 

Organic  analysis  offers  far  less  variety  than  the  analysis  of  inorganic 
substances ;  the  exercises  relating  to  the  former  branch  are  therefore  less 
numerous  than  those  relating  to  the  latter.  I  would  advise  the  student 
to  analyse  the  same  organic  substance  repeatedly  until  the  results  are 
quite  satisfactory. 

The  student  is  tiot  to  imagine  that  I  mean  to  insist  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  going  through  the  whole  of  these  exercises ;  the  time  which 
he  may  require  to  attain  proficiency  in  analysis,  depends,  of  course, 
upon  Ins  own  abilities.  One  may  be  a  good  analyst  without  having  tried 
every  method  or  determined  every  body. 

I  would,  finally,  warn  the  student  against  prematurely  attempting  to 
discover  new  methods ;  he  should  wait  until  he  has  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  prc^ciency  in  general  chemistry,  and  more  particularly  in 
practical  analysis. 
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EXERCISES- 

A.  SIMPLE  DETERMINATIONS  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRIC  WAY, 
INTENDED  TO  PERFECT  THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF  THE  MORE  COMMON  ANALYTICAL  OPERA- 
TIONS. 

1.  Iron, 

Weigh,  on  a  watch-glass,  about  0*3  grm.  of  fine  pianofort-e  wire,  and 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  acids  are 
diluted  with  a  little  water. 

The  solution  is  efiected  by  heating  in  a  moderate  sized  beaker  coyered 
with  a  watch-glass.  When  complete  solution  has  ensued,  and  the  color 
of  the  iiuid  ^ows  that  all  the  iron  is  dissolved  as  sesquioxide  (if  this  is 
not  the  case  some  more  nitric  acid  must  be  added),  rinse  the  watch-glass, 
dilute  the  fluid,  heat  to  incipient  ebullition,  add  ammonia  in  moderate 
excess,  filter  through  a  filter  exhausted  with  hydrochloric  acid,  &c, 
(Comp.  §  113,  1,  a). 

As  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
silicic  acid  (partially  arising  from  the  silicon  in  the  wire,  partially  taken 
up  from  the  glass  vessels),  afler  it  is  weighed,  digest  with  fuming  hydro^ 
chloric  acid,  dilute,  collect  the  silica  on  a  small  filter,  ignite  and  weigL 
The  weight  is  the  silica  +  the  ashes  of  both  filters. 

I  will  point  out  here  once  for  all  the  best  way  of  writing  down  an 
analysis  in  your  book.  Our  present  example  is  all  the  better  for  this 
purpose  from  being  somewhat  complicated. 

Watch-glass  +  iron 10-3192 

„  empty 9*9750 

Iron -8442 

Crucible  +  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  silica  +  filter  ash     17*0703 
„     empty 165761 

•4942 
Ash  of  large  filter 0008 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  +  silica    . *4934 

Crucible  +  silica  +  ashes  of  both  filters       .     •     .     16*5809 
„     empty 16*5761 

•0048 
Ashes  of  the  filters -0014 

Silica -0034 

•4934 — -0034  =  4900  sesquioxide  of  iron  s  '343  iron 
which  gives  99*65  per  cent* 

2.  Acetate  of  Lead. 

Determination  of  Oxide  of  Lead. — Triturate  the  dry  and  non-efiloreseed 
crystals  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  press  the  powder  between  sheets  of 
blotting  paper  until  fresh  sheets  are  no  longer  moistened  by  it. 
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a.  Weigh  about  1  grm.,  dissolve  in  water,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116,  1,  a. 

b.  Weigh  about  1  grm.  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116,  6 
(Bulk's  modification  of  Bebzelius's  method). 

PbO    .     .     •     .     111-60    .     .     .     68-84 

A 61-00    .     .     .     26-91 

3aq 2700     .     .     .     1426 

189-50  10000 

8.  Absenious  Acm. 

Dissolve  about  0*2  grm.  pure  arsenious  acid  in  small  lumps  in  a  middle- 
sized  flask,  with  a  glass  stopper,  in  some  solution  of  soda,  by  digesting  on 
the  water-bath;  dilute  with  a  little  water,  add  hydrocMoric  acid  in 
excess,  and  then  nearly  fill  the  flask  with  clear  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water.  Insert  the  stopper  and  shake.  If  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
present  in  excess,  the  precipitation  is  terminated ;  if  not,  conduct  an 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  the  fluid ;  proceed  in  all  other 
respects  exactly  as  directed  §  127,  4« 

As 75    .     .     .     75-76 

O, 24    .     .     .     24  24 


99  100-00 

4.  Potash  Aluh. 

Detenmnatian  of  Alumina. — Press  ptire  triturated  potash  alum  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper ;  weigh  off  about  2  grm.,  dissolve  in  water,  and 
determine  the  alumina  as  directed  §  105,  a. 

KO 4711  •     .  .  9-93 

ALO,    ....  61-60  ..  .  10-85 

4S0,   •     .     .     .  16000  .     .  .  83-71 

24  HO.     .     .     .  21600  .     .  ,  45-61 


474-61  10000 

5.   BlCHBOMATE  OF  PoTASB. 

Determnation  of  Chromium. — Fuse  ptire  bichromate  of  potash  at  a 
gentle  heat,  weigh  off  '4 — -6  grm.,  dissolve  in  water,  reduce  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  spirit  of  wine  and  proceed  as  directed  §  130,  L,  a,  a. 

KO       ....       47-11     .     .     .     31-92 
2  Cr  O,     .     .     .     100-48    .     •    •     6808 


147-59  10000 


6.  Chloride  op  SoDnrif. 


Determination  of  Chlorine. — Diy  pure  chloride  of  sodium  by  heating 
in  a  platinum  crucible  (comp.  p.  310),  dissolve  about  0-4  grm.,  and 
determine  the  chlorine  as  directed  §  141, 1.,  a. 
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Na 23-00    .     .     .    89-84 

CI 86-46     .     .     .  ■  60-66 


58-46  100-00 

B,  COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OP  SALTS  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRIC 
WAY;  CALCULATION  OF  THE  FORMULA  FROM  THE 
RESULTS  OBTAINED.     (§§  202,  208.) 

7*  Cabbonate  of  LiifE. 

Heat  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  powder  (no  matter  whether  Iceland 
q^^ar.or  Uie  artificiallj  prepared  substance)  gently  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

a.  Determination  of  Lime, — ^Dissolve  in  a  covered  beaker,  about  1 
grm.  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently  until  the  carbonic  acid 
is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  the  lime  as  directed  §  103,  2,  6,  a. 

b.  Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid. — ^Determine  in  about  0*8  grm. 
the  carbonic  acid  after  §  139,  II.,  e, 

CaO   .     .     ,     .     28     .     .     .     56-00 
CO,     ,     .     .     .     22     .     .     .     4400 


50  10000 

8.  Sulphate  of  Copfeb. 

Triturate  the  pure  crystals  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  press  the  powder 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

a.  Determination  of  Water  of  Crystallization, — Weigh  a  bulb  tube, 
half  fill  the  bulb  with  sulphate  of  copper,*  and  weigh  again,  then  place 
the  tube  in  an  air-bath  with  openings  in  its  sides  (p.  46,  fig.  36),  and 
proceed  as  directed  §  29.  When  no  more  water  escapes  at  120** — 140°, 
and  repeated  weighings  -of  the  bulb  tube  ^ve  constant  results,  the 
diminution  of  weight  expresses  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  in 
the  salt.  An  ordinary  wide  glass  tube  may  be  used  instead  of  a  bulb 
tube,  the  sulphate  of  copper  being  placed  in  a  boat,  and  the  latter  inserted 
into  the  tube.  To  guard  against  the  reabsorption  of  water  during  the 
process  of  weighing,  the  boat  should  always  be  weighed  in  a  tube,  closed  by 
a  cork.  Observe  that  the  thermometer  reaches  to  the  proper  depth  in  the 
air-bath,  otherwise  it  may  not  indicate  the  actual  temperature  of  the 
copper  salt. 

b.  Determination  of  Water  of  Halhydration. — ^Proceed  with  the  same 
experiment,  but  at  a  temperature  raised  to  between  250** — ^260°.  The 
additional  loss  of  weight  of  the  bulb  tube  suffered  in  this  process,  gives 
the  amount  of  the  more  strongly  combined  halhydration  water.  .In  order 
to  attain  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  two 
lamps  if  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  low. 

c.  Determination  of  Sulphuric  Add, — In  another  portion  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  (about  1*5  grm.)  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  according 
to  §  132,  L,  1. 

*  This  is  effected  by  pushing  into  one  end  of  the  tabe^  down  to  the  biilb^  a  glaas  rod 
witli  paper  folded  roand  it,  and  filling  in  tlie  ealt  through  the  other  end.  The  tube  ia 
then  restored  to  a  horiaontal  position,  and  gently  tapped  on  the  table ;  the  glaaa  rod  i> 
withdrawn,  and  the  ends  are,  if  necessary,  cleaned  with  a  feather. 
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d.  Determination  of  Oxide  of  Copper. — ^In  about  1*5  grm.  detennine 
the  oxide  of  copper  as  directed  §  119,  1,  a,  a. 

CuO      ....  39-70  .  .  .  81-83 

SO, 40-00  .  .  .  3208 

HO 9-00  .  .  .  7-22 

4aq 36-00  .  .  .  2887 

124-70  10000 


9.  Cbtstallized  Phosphate  op  Soda. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Water  of  Crystallization, — Heat  about  1  gpn. " 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  slowly  and  moderately,  first  in  the  water-bath, 
then  in  the  air-bath,*  and  finally  some  distance  abore  the  lamp  (not  to 
visible  redness) ;  the  loss  of  weight  gives  the  amount  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Water  of  Constitution, — Ignite  the  residue  of  a, 

c.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid, 

a.  Treat  1*5 — 2  grm.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  134,  5,  a. 

fi.  Treat  about  1  grm.  of  the  salt  after  §  134,  c. 

y.  Treat  about  0-2  grm.  of  the  salt  as  drrected  §  134,  h,  /3. 
I  reconmiend  the  student-  to  perform  the  determination  by  each  of 
these  methods,  as  they  are  all  in  common  use  in  the  analytical  labora- 
tory. 

d.  Determination  of  Soda, — Treat  about  1-5  grm.  of  the  salt  after 
§  135,  d,  p.  After  the  excess  of  silver  has  been  separated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  fluid  is  to  be  repeatedly  evaporated  to  diyness  in  a 
porcelain  dish  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  expel  all  the  nitric  acid.  This 
having  been  effected,  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  transfer  the 
solution  to  a  platinum  dish,  and  weigh  in  this ;  comp.  §  69,  b,  and  §  98,  3. 

PO.  .  .  .  .  7100  .  .  .  19-88 

2NaO  .  .  .  62-00  .  .  .  1732 

HO    .  .  :  .  9-00  .  .  .  2-51 

24  aq.  .  .  .  21600  .  .  .  6034 


358-00  100-00 


10.  Chloride  of  Silver. 

Ignite  pure  fused  chloride  of  silver  in  a  stream  of  pure  dry  hydrogen 
till  complete  decomposition  is  effected,  and  weigh  the  silver  obtained. 
The  ignition  may  be  performed  in  a  light  bulb  tube,  or  in  a  porcelain 
boat  in  a  glass  tube,  or  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  perforated  cover 
(§115,4). 

The  chlorine  may  be  in  this  case  estimated  by  difference ;  if  you  want 
to  determine  it  directly,  proceed  as  directed  §  141,  H.,  b, 

Ag     .     .     .     .     107-97     .     .     .     75-28 
CI      ....       35-46     .     .     ,     24-72 

143-43  10000 
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11.  Sulphide  of  Mebcttbt. 

Reduce  to  a  fine  powder  and  dry  at  100^ 

a.  Determination  of  Sulphur. — ^Xreat  about  0*5  grm.  in  a  little  flask 
vrith  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  add  from  time  to  time  small  portions  of 
chlorate  of  potassa,  expose  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  a  very  gentle 
heat,  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  good  hood,  and  proceed  as  directed 
p.  339,  /3.  Or  treat  0'6 — 10  grm.  by  the  method  of  Rivot,  BEUDAirr, 
and  Daouin  (p.  340).  The  solution  of  potash  should  be  concentrated  (1 
part  hydrate  of  potash  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  3  parts  water) ;  it  is 
unnecessary  to  boil  the  sulphide  with  the  potash  as  a  preparatory  step ; 
the  chlorine  is  passed  in  a  slow  stream  into  the  warmed  fluid.  The  alkaline 
fluid  is  acidified,  heated  till  it  ceases  to  smell  of  chlorine,  and  then  pre- 
cipitated with  chloride  of  barium. 

b.  Determination  of  Mercury, — Dissolve  about  0*5  grm.  as  before, 
dilute,  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  the  smell  of 
chlorine  has  nearly  gone  ofl*;  filter  if  necessary,  add  ammonia  in  excess, 
heat  gently  for  some  time,  add  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  white  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  mercury  and  amide  of  merciuy  is  redissolved,  and 
treat  the  solution,  which  now  no  longer  smells  of  chlorine,  as  directed 
§  118,  3. 

Hg     .     .     .     .     10000     .     .     .     86-21 
8 1600     .     .     .     13-79 


116-00  10000 


12.  Crystallized  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

Select  clean  and  pure  crystals  of  selenite,  triturate,  and  dry  under  the 
desiccator  (§  27). 

a.  Determination  of  Water, — After  §  35,  a,  a. 

b.  Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Lime  (§  132,  U.,  6,  a). 


CaO  .  .  .  .  28  .  .  .  82-56 
SO,  .  .  .  .  40  .  .  .  46-51 
2aq.    .     .     .     .     18     .     .     •     20-93 


86  100-00 


C.  SEPARATION  OF  TWO  BASES  OR  TWO  ACIDS  FROM 
EACH  OTHER,  AND  DETERMINATIONS  IN  THE  VOLU- 
METRIC  WAY. 

13.  Separation  of  Ibon  from  Manganese. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  about  0-2  grm.  fine  pianoforte  wire,  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  ignited  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  (pie- 
pared  as  directed  §  109,  1,  a) ;  heat  with  a  little  nitric  add,  and  separate 
the  two  metals  by  means  of  acetate  of  soda  (p.  383,  79)-  Determine  the 
manganese  as  directed  §  109,  1,  a. 
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14.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Iron  by  Solution  of 

Permanoanate  of  Potassa. 

a.  GraducUion  of  the  Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potassa. 

a.  By  metallic  iron  (fine  piano  wire).  0*2  grm.  to  be  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (p.  187). 

/3.  By  oxalic  acid.  0*2 — 0*3  grm.  to  be  weighed  off,  if  you  do  not  want 
to  make  a  standard  solution  of  it  (p.  189). 

b.  Determination  of  the  Protoxide  of  Iron  in  double  Sulphate  of  Prot^ 
oxide  of  Iron  and  Ammonia, 

a.  In  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  (p.  190,  /3). 
/3.  In  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  191). 
The  formula  requires  18'37  per  cent  of  Fe  O. 

c.  Determination  of  the  Iron  in  a  Limonite, 

Powder  finely,  dry  at  100°,  weigh  off  5  grm.,  heat  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  till  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  completely  dissolved,  <&lute, 
filter,  make  the  solution  up  to  500  c.  c,  and  mix.  In  100  c.  c.  of  this 
solution  determine  the  iron  after  p.  639,  Method  III. 

15.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Iron  with  Protochloride  of  Tin, 
ALSO  with  Iodide  of  Potassium  and  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

a.  In  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  limojiite  prepared  in  14,  c,  deter- 
mine the  iron  after  p.  639,  Method  I. 

b.  In  50  c.  c.  of  the  same  solution  determine  the  iron  after  p.  639, 
Method  U. 

16.  Determination  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

Heat  pure  nitre,  not  to  fusion,  and  transfer  it  to  a  tube  provided  with 
a  cork. 

Treat  0*2  to  0*3  grm.  as  directed  p.  345,  fi. 

KO     .     .     .     .     4711     .     .     .     46-59 
NO,     ...     .     5400     .     .     .     53-41 


10111  10000 

17.  Separation  of  Magnesia  from  Soda. 

Dissolve  about  0*4  grm.  pure  recently  ignited  magnesia*  and  about 
0*5  grm.  pure  well-dried  chloride  of  sodium  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add 
(avoiding  a  large  excess),  and  separate  with  phosphate  of  ammonia,  after 
p.  363,  21*  As  chlorides  are  idready  present,  chloride  of  ammonium 
need  not  be  added.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  separated  with  acetate 
of  lead.     The  soda  is  weighed  as  chloride  of  sodium. 

18.  Separation  of  Potash  from  Soda. 

Triturate  crystallized  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  (Bochelle  salt),  press 
between  blotting  paper,  weigh  off  about   1*5  grm.,  heat  in  a  platinum 

*  Tliis  may  be  rewlily  prepared  by  exposing  pare  oxalate  of  magnesia  to  the  action 
of  heat. 
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crucible,  gently  at  first,  then  for  some  time  to  gentle  ignition.  The  car- 
bonaceous i^sidue  is  first  extracted  with  water,  finallj  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  acid  fluid  is  evaporated  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  and 
the  chlorides  are  weighed  together  (§  97,  8).  Then  separate  them  bj 
bichloride  of  platinum  (p.  856,  1),  and  calculate  from  the  results  the 
quantities  of  soda  and  potassa  severally  contained  in  the  Rochelle  salt 

KO      ....     4711  .     .  .  1670 

NaO    ....     8100  ..  .  10-99 

C.H,0„    .     .     .  13200  .     ,  .  46-79 

8  aq 7200  .     .  .  2552 


28211  10000 

19.  Volumetric  Determinatiok  of  CHLORmE  m  Chlorides. 

a.  Preparation  a^d  examination  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(§  141,  I.,  b,  a). 

b.  Indirect  determination  of  the  soda  and  potassa  in  Rochelle  salt,  by 
volumetric  estimation  of  the  chlorine  in  the  alkaline  chlorides  prepared 
as  in  No.  18.     For  calculation,  see  §  200,  a,  /3  (p.  528). 

20.  Separation  of  Zing  from  Cadmium. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  about  0*4  grm.  of  pxire  oxide  of  cadmium, 
and  about  the  same  quantity  of  pure  oxide  of  zinc,  both  recently  ignited, 
and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  p.  401,  123- 

21.  Agidimetet. 

a.  Preparation  of  normal  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  solu- 
tion of  soda.  (§  215,  ad), 

b.  Testing  the  correctness  of  the  normal  sulphuric  acid  with  pure 
carbonate  of  soda  and  of  the  normal  hydrochloric  acid  with  Iceland  spar 
(§215,65). 

c.  Determination  of  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  specific  gravity 
(pp.  559  and  583).  .     . 

d.  Determination  of  acid  in  the  same  hydrochloric  acid,  by  an  alkaline 
fluid  of  known  strength  (§  215,  cc). 

e.  Determination  of  acid  in  colored  vinegar,  by  saturation  with  a 
standard  alkaline  solution.     (Application  of  test  papers.) 

f.  Preparation  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (§  216) ; 
determination  of  its  strength  by  normal  sulphuric  acid ;  estimation  of  the 
acid  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  c  and  d,  by  means  of  the  copper 
solution ;  in  this  latter  process  the  student  may  abo  add  to  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  some  neutral  sulphate  of  zinc. 

22.  Alkalimetrt. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  test  acid  after  Descroizilles  and  Gat-Lussac 

(§  219). 

b.  Valuation  of  a  pearlash  afler  expulsion  of  the  water  by  gentle 
ignition. 

a.  Afler  Descroizilles  and  Gat-Lussac  (§  219). 
fi,  Afler  MoHR  (§  220). 
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23.  Detbrmination  of  Ahhonia« 
Treat  about  0*8  grm.  chloride  of  ammonium  as  directed  §  9^,  Sf  cl 

NH.Cl .     .     1800    .     83-67  NH,  .     .     1700    .     31-80 

CI    ,     .     .     85-46    .     66-38  HCl  .     .     36-46    .     68-20 


63-46        100-00  58-46       10000 


24.  Sepaaation  op  Iodikx  fkom  Chlorikk. 

Dissolve  about  0*5  grm.  pure  iodide  of  potassium  and  about  2 — 8  grm. 
pure  chloride  of  sodium  to  250  c.  c,  and  determine  the  iodiiie  and 
chlorine : — 

a.  In  50  c.  c,  after  §  169,  2,  h  (248)-     Csdcuktion  §  200,  c. 

6.  In  50  c  c,  after  |  169,  2,  c  (249)- 

c.  In  10  c.  c.,  after  §  169,  2,  d  (250). 


D.  ANALYSIS  OF  ALLOYS,  MINERALS,  INDUSTRIAL  PRO- 
DUCTS, ETC.,  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRIC  AND  VOLUMETRIC 
WAY. 

25.  Analysis  of  Brass. 

Brass  consists  of  from  25  to  85  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  from  75  to  65 
per  cent,  of  copper.  It  also  contains  usually  small  quantities  of  tin  and 
lead,  and  occasionally  traces  of  iron. 

Dissolve  about  2  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to 
dryness,  moisten  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  add  some  water,  warm, 
dilute  still  further,  and  filter  off  any  residual  binoxide  of  tin  (§  126,  1,  a). 
Add  to  the  filtrate,  or,  if  the  quantity  of  tin  is  very  inconsiderable, 
directly  to  the  solution,  about  20  c.  c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  evaporate 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  add  50  c.  c.  water,  and  apply  heat.  If  a 
residue  remains  (sulphate  of  lead),  filter  it  off,  and  treat  it  as  directed 
§  116,  8.  In  the  filtrate,  separate  the  copper  from  the  zinc  by  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  (p.  404,  127)-  ^  ^^^  quantity  of  iron  present  can  be 
determined,  determine  it  in  the  weighed  oxide  of  zinc  (§  160). 

26.  Analysis  of  Solder  (Tin  and  Lead)^ 

Introduce  about  1*5  grm.  of  the  alloy,  cut  into  small  pieces,  into  a 
fiask,  treat  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  p.  419,  168?  to 
effect  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  tin. 

Mix  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporate  the  nitric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  and  proceed  with  the  std- 
phate  of  lead  obtained  as  directed  §  116,  8.  Test  the  fluid  filtered  from 
the  sulphate  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium for  the  other  metals  which  the  alloy  might  contain  besides  tin  and 
lead.  The  binoxide  of  tin  may  contain  small  quantities  of  iron  or  copper ; 
it  is  tested  for  these  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphur 
(p.  418,  top). 
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See  §  287. 


27.  Analysis  of  a  Dolomite. 


2^,  Analysis  of  Felspar. 


o.  Decomposition  by  carbonate  of  soda  (§  140, 11.,  h);  removal  of  the 
silicic  acid ;  precipitation  of  the  alumina  together  with  the  small  qnantitj 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  ammonia  after  §  161,  4  (114);  separation  of 
the  baryta  from  the  filtrate  with  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  and  then  of  any 
lime  that  may  be  present  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  §  154  (28)*  Finally 
separation  of  the  ^umina  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  generally  present 
in  small  quantity  (§  160). 

b.  Decomposition  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  p.  306,  aa  (by  Al.  Mitscher- 
LIGHTS  method)  or  hb.  After  separating  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  eva- 
porate with  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  till  no  more  hydro- 
fluoric acid  escapes,  take  up  the  residue  with  water,  add  chloride  of 
barium  cautiously,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  then — ^without 
filtering-— carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia.  Let  the  precipitate 
subside  in  the  cold,  then  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  to  expel  the  ammonia  salts,  dissolve  in  water,  add  again 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia  to  eflect  the  precipitation  of  the 
baryta  still  remaining  in  solution,  and  determine  the  potassa  finally  as 
directed  §  97,  3.  Should  soda  also  be  present,  separate  the  alkalies 
afier  {  152, 1. 

29.  Analysis  of  a  Calamine  or  Shithsonite, 

Afier  §  247. 

a.  Complete  analysis. 

b.  Volumetric  determination  of  the  zinc  after  §  248,  1. 


30.  Analysis  of  Galena* 

a.  Determination  of  the  sulphur,  lead,  iron,  &c.,  as  directed  §  245. 

b.  Determination  of  the  silver  after  §  246. 


31.  Valuation  of  Chloride  of  Lihe  (§  225). 

a.  After  Penot  (p.  610). 

b.  After  Bunsen  (p.  613). — The  solutions  to  be  prepared  and  the  sepa- 
rated iodine  to  be  determined  as  directed  §  146,  3  (p.  326). 

32.  Valuation  of  Manganese  (§  229). 

a.  After  Fresenius  and  Will  (p.  615). 

b.  After  Bunsen  (p.  618). 

c.  By  means  of  iron  (p.  618). 

83.  Analysis  of  Gunpowder. 
After  §  234. 
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34  Analtsis  of  a  Clat  (§  236). 

a.  MechAnical  analysis,  p.  628. 

b.  Chemical  analysis,  p.  629. 

35.  Analtsis  of  Black  Aah. 
After  §  224. 

36.  Analysis  of  a  Kupfernickelstein. 
After  §  243. 

37.  Estimation  of  Chromium  in  Chbomig  Iron. 
After  §  241. 

38.  Analtsis  of  a  Mineral  Water. 

After  §§  206^213.     It  will  be  unnecessary  to  determine  the  con- 
stituents that  are  present  in  the  most  minute  quantities. 

39.  Analysis  of  the  Ash  of  a  Plant. 

After  §§  255—262. 

40.  Analtsis  of  a  Soil. 
After  §§  263—266. 

41.  Determination  of  the  Sugar  in  Fruit,  Honet,  Milk,  or 

THE  LIKE. 

Aft;er  §  250,  1. 

42.  Valuation  of  Tanning  Materials. 
After  §§  252—254. 

E,  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 

43.  Determination  of  the  Degree  of  Solubilitt 

OF  Common  Salt. 

€L  At  boiling  heat, — ^Dissolve  perfectly  pure  pulverized  chloride  of 
sodium  in  distilled  water,  in  a  flask,  heat  to  boiling,  and  keep  in  ebulli- 
tion until  part  of  the  dissolved  salt  separates.  Filter  the  fluid  now  with 
the  greatest  expedition,  through  a  funnel  surrounded  with  boiling  water 
and  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  into  an  accurately  tared  capacious  mea- 
suring flask.  As  soon  as  about  100  c.  c.  of  fluid  have  passed  into  the 
flask,  insert  the  cork,  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh.  Fill'  the  flask  now  up  to 
the  mark  with  water,  and  determine  the  salt  in  an  aliquot  portion  of  the 
fluid,  by  evaporating  in  a  platinum  dish  (best  with  addition  of  some 
chloride  of  ammonium,  which  will,  in  some  measure,  prevent  decrepita- 
tion) ;  or  by  determining  the  chlorine  (§  141). 

b.  At  14  . — Allow  the  boiling  saturated  solution  to  cool  down  to  this 
temperature  with  frequent  shaking,  and  then  proceed  as  in  a. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  109*7°   .  •  .   40*35  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
100  „  „  14*      ...    35-87  „        „ 
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44.  Determination  of  the  DEChRES  or  Solubility  of  Sulphate 

OF  Lime. 

a.  At  100^ 

h.  At  12^ 

Digest  pure  pulverized  sulphate  of  lime  for  some  time  with  water,  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  process  at  40 — 50^  (at  which  temperature  sulphate 
of  lime  is  most  soluble) ;  shake  the  mixture  frequently  during  the  pro- 
cess. Decant  the  clear  solution,  together  with  a  Httle  of  the  precipitate, 
into  two  flasks,  and  boil  the  fluid  in  one  of  them  for  some  time; 
allow  that  in  the  other  to  cool  down  to  12^,  with  frequent  shaking,  and 
let  it  stand  for  some  time  at  that  temperature.  Then  filter  both 
solutions,  weigh  the  filtrates,  and  determine  the  amoimt  of  sulphate  of 
lime  respectively  contained  in  them,  by  evaporating  and  igniting  the 
residues. 

100  puis  of  water  diMolve  at  100*    .     .     0*217  of  anhydrous  salphate  of  lime. 
100  „  „  12*    .    .    0^83  „  „ 


F.    DBTERMINATION    OF  THE  SOLUBILITY    OF    GASES    IN 
FLUIDS,  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  GASEOUS  MIXTURES. 

45.  Determination  of  the  Absorption-Coefficient  of 

Sulphurous  Acid. 

See  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.,  vol.  95,  page  1 ;  also  §  181,  2. 

46.  Analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air. 
See  §§  274—27.6. 


G.  OBGANIC  ANALYSIS  AND  DETERMINATIONS  OF  THE 
EQUIVALENTS  OF  ORGANIC  BODIES ;  ALSO  ANALYSES  IN 
WfflCH  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS  IS  APPLIED. 

47.  Analysis  op  Tartaric  Acid. 

Select  clean  and  white  crystals.     Powder  and  dry  at  100°. 

a.  Bum  with  oxide  of  copper,  afler  v.  Liebig's  process  (§  174). 

b.  Bum  with  oxide  of  copper  by  Bunsen's  process  (§  175). 

c.  Burn  in  oxygen  (§  178). 

C,     ....     48 82 

BL    .     .     .     .       6 4 

0„  ....     96 64 

150  100 


48.  Determination  of  the  Nitrocten  in  Crystallized  Fbreoctanids 

OF  Potassium. 

Triturate  the  perfectly  pure  crystals,  dry  the  powder  in  the  desiccator 
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(§  27),  and  determine  the  nitrogen  as  directed  §§  186 — 187.     The  for- 
mida  requires  19*87  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

49.  Analysis  of  Uric  Acid  (or  any  other  perfectly  pure  organic  com- 
pound of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen). 

Dry  pure  uric  acid  at  100®. 

a.  Determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  (§  183). 

b.  Determination  of  the  nitrogen. 
a.  After  §§  186—187. 

/3.  After  Dumas  (§  185). 

p 

V.^a  •  •  •  • 

XT J  .  .  •  . 

Jtl^  .... 

o,    .    .    .    . 

84  10000 


30  .  . 

.  .  35-71 

28  .  . 

.  .  33-33 

2  .  . 

.  .   2-38 

24  .  . 

.  .  28-58 

50.  Analysis  of  a  Guano. 


After  §  269. 


51.  Analysis  of  Coal. 


a.  Determination  of  the  water  by  drying  at  llO*'  (§  29). 

b.  Determination  of  the  ash  by  burning  a  suitable  quantity  in  a 
platinum  crucible  placed  aslant. 

c.  Determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  burning  with  chro- 
mate  of  lead  (§§  188  and  176),  or — ^if  the  coal  is  poor  in  sulphur — ^as 
directed  §  178,  b,  with  the  application  of  a  tube  of  binoxide  of 
lead  (p.  497). 

d.  Determination  of  the  nitrogen,  after  §§186  and  187. 
€.  Determination  of  the  sulphur — 

a.  After  v.  Liebig  (p.  498,  1). 
j3.  After  Carius  (p.  500). 

52.  Analysis  of  Ether. 

The  portion  employed  must  have  been  rendered  anhydrous  by  diges- 
tion with  fused  chloride  of  calcium  and  recently  rectified. 
Process  §  180. 

Cg  ....  48  ...  .  64-87 
H,^  ....  10  ...  .  13-51 
O,    ....     16     ...     .     21-62 


74  100-00 

53.  Analysis  and  Determination  of  the  Equivalent  of 

Benzoic  Acid. 

a.  Determination  of  the  silver  in  benzoate  of  silver  as  directed  §  115, 
1  or  4.    b.  Determination  by  any  suitable  method  of  the  carbon  and 
\  hydrogen  in  the  hydrated  acid  dried  at  100°.     Calculation,  §  203,  2. 

i  IL  3  b 
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54.  Analysis  and  Determination  of  the  Equivalent  of  an  Organic 

Base. 

Analysis  of  the  base  and  its  double   salt  with  platinum.     Calculation, 
§  203,  3. 

55.  Determination  of  the  Density  of  Camphor  Vapor. 
Method  described  §  194.     Calculation,  §  204. 

56.  Complete  Analysis  of  a  Cast  Iron. 
After  §  249. 


APPENDIX. 


ANALYTICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

1.  Action  of  Watbr  upon  Glass  and  Porcelain  Vessels,  in  the  Process  of 
Evaporation  (to  §  41). 

A  large  bottle  was  filled  with  water  cautiously  distilled  from  a  copper  boiler  with 
a  tiu  condensiDg  tube.     All  the  experiments  in  1  were  made  with  this  water. 

a.  300  c.  c,  cautiously  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dishj  left  a  residue  weighing,  after 
ignition,  0  0005  grm.  =0-0017  per  1000. 

6.  600  c.  c.  were  evaporated,  boiling,  nearly  to  dryness,  in  a  wide  flask  of  Bohemian 
glass  ;  the  residue  was  transferred  to  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  flask  rinsed  with  LOO 
c.  c.  distilled  water,  which  was  added  to  the  residue  in  the  dish,  the  fluid  in  the  latter 
was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  ignited. 

The  residue  weighed 0*0104  grm. 

Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  originally  con- 
tained in  the  distilled  water,  viz 0*0012     „ 

There  remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  glass  .        .        .     0*0092     ,, 

=  0-0153  per  1000. 

In  three  other  experiments,  made  in  the  same  manner,  300  c.  c.  left,  in  two  0*0049 
grm.,  in  the  third  0*0037  grm. ;  which,  calculated  for  600  c.  c,  gives  an  average 

of 00090  grm. 

And  after  a  deduction  of 0*0012      „ 


0*0078      „ 
»  0*018  per  1000. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  1  litre  of  water  dissolves,  when  boiled  down  to  a 
small  bulk  in  glass  vessels,  about  14  milligrammes  of  the  constituents  of  the  glass. 

c.  600  c.  c.  were  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  dish  of  Berlin  porcelain,  and  in  all 
other  respects  treated  as  in  6. 

The  residue  weighed        ........      0*0015  grm. 

Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  contained  in 
the  distilled  water,  via 0*0012     „ 


There  remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  porcelain       .  0*0008    ,, 

=  00005  per  1000. 

2.  AcmoN  OF  Htdrochlorto  Acid  upon  Glass  and  Porcelain  Vessels,  in  the 
Process  of  Evaporation  (to  §  41). 

The  distilled  water  used  in  1  was  mixed  with  ^  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid. 

a.  300  grm.,  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*002  grm.  residue. 

6.  800  grm.,  evaporated  first  in  Bohemian  glass  nearly  to  dryness,  then  in  a  platinum 
dish,  left  0*0019  residue ;  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  had  not  attacked  the 
glass. 

e.  800  grm.  evaporated  in  Berlin  porcelain,  &c.,  left  0*0036  grm.,  accordingly  after 
deducting  0*002,  00016  =  0*0053  per  1000. 

d.  In  a  second  experiment  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  c,  the  residue  amounted 
to  0*0034,  accordingly  after  deducting 0 '002,  0*0014  =  00047  per  1000. 

dB2 
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Hydrochloric  aoid,  therefore,  attacks  glass  much  less  than  water,  whilst  porcelain 
is  about  equally  affected  by  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  This  shows  that  the 
action  of  water  upon  glass  consists  in  the  formation  of  soluble  basic  silicates. 

8.  AonoN  OF  Solution  of  Ghloridk  of  AmcomuM  upoh  Glass  and  Porcxlaih 

VSSSKLS,  IN  THE  PbOOKSS  OF  EYAPOBATION  (tO  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1^  ^  of  chloride  of  ammonium  was  dissolyed,  and  the 
solution  filtered. 

a,  300  a  c.  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*006  grm.  fixed  residue. 

h.  300  c.  c,  evaporated  first  nearly  to  dryness  in  Bohemian  glass,  then  to  dryness 
in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*0179  grm.  ;  deducting  from  this  0*006  grm.,  there  remains 
subsUnce  taken  up  from  the  glass,  0*0119  « 0*0397  per  1000. 

c.  300  c.  c,  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  Berlin  porcelain,  left  0*0178  ;  deducting 
from  this  0*006,  there  remains  00118  =  0*0393  per  1000. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  therefore^  strongly  attacks  both  glass  and  por> 
celain  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

4.  Action  of  Solution  of  Gabbonati  of  Soda  upon  Glass  and  Pobcblain 
Vessbls  (to  §  41). 

In  the  (listilkd  water  of  1,  yV  ^^  P"'*^  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  was  dissolved. 

a.  800  c.  c. ,  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
platmum  dish,  &c.,  gave  0*0026  grm.  silicic  acid =0*0087  per  1000. 

6.  300  c.  c.  were  gently  boiled  for  three  hours  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  evaporating 
water  being  replaced  from  time  to  time  ;  the  tolerably  concentrated  liquid  was  then 
treated  as  in  a ;  it  left  a  residue  weighing  0*1376  grm. ;  deduciing  from  this  the 
00026  grm.,  left  in  a,  there  remains  0*135  grm.  =  0*450  per  1000. 

c.  300  c.  c. ,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  6,  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  left  0*0099 ; 
deducting  from  this  0*0026  grm.,  there  remains  00073  =  0*0243  per  1000. 

Which  shows  that  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  attacks  glass  very  strongly, 
and  porcelain  also  in  a  very  marked  manner. 

5.  Wateb  distilled  fboh  Glass  Vessbls  (to  §  56^  1). 

42*41  grm.  of  water  distilled  with  extreme  caution  from  a  tall  flask  with  a  LiEBio^S 
condenser,  left^  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  diah,  a  residue  weighing,  after  ignition, 
0*0018  grm.,  consequently  rrirr* 

6.  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Alcohol  (to  §  68,  a). 

a.  Ignited  purc  sulphate  of  potassa  was  digested  cold  with  absolute  alcohol,  for 
several  days,  with  frequent  shaking  ;  the  fluid  was  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  remained  peifectly  clear  upon 
the  addition  of  this  reagent,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  it  began  to 
exhibit  a  slight  opalescence.  Upon  evaporation  to  dryness,  there  remained  a  very 
trifling  residue,  which  gave,  however,  distinct  indications  of  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

b.  The  same  salt  treated  in  the  same  manner,  with  addition  of  some  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  gave  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish, 
left  a  clearly  perceptible  fixed  residue  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

7.  Defobtment  of  Ghlobidb  of  Potassium  in  the  Aib  and  at  a  Hiob  Tkh- 

PEBATUBE  (to  §  68,  c). 

0*9727  grm.  of  ignited  (not  fused)  pure  chloride  of  potassium,  heated  for  10  minutes 
to  dull  redness  in  an  open  platinum  dish,  lost  0*0007  grm. ;  the  salt  was  then  kept  for 
10  minutes  longer  at  the  same  temperalure,  when  no  further  diminution  of  weight 
was  observed.  Heated  to  bright  redness  and  semi-fusion,  the  salt  suffered  a  fur^er 
loss  of  weight  to  the  extent  of  0*0009  grm.  Ignited  intensely  and  to  perfect  fusion, 
it  lost  0*0034  grm.,  more. 

Eighteen  hours'  exposure  to  the  air  produced  not  the  slightest  increase  of  weight 

8.   SOLUBIUTT  of  POTASSlO-BlOHLOBIDE  OF  PLATINUM  IN  ALCOHOL  (tO  §  68,  d). 

a.  In  abtenee  of  free  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  potassio- bichloride  of  platinum 
was  digested  for  6  days  at  15 — 20",  with  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cent.,  in  a  stoppered  bottle^ 
with  frequent  shaking.   72*5  grm.  of  the  perfectly  colorless  filtrate  left  upon  evaporation 
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in  a  platinum  dish,  a  residue  which,  dried  at  100®,  weighed  0*006  grm. ;  1  part  of  the 
salt  requires  therefore  12083  parts  of  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cent,  for  solution. 

p.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent.  The  filtrate 
might  be  said  to  be  colorless  ;  upon  evaporation,  slight  blackening  ensued,  on  which 
account  the  residue  was  determined  as  .platinum.  75'5  grm.  yielded  0*008  grm. 
platinum,  corresponding  to  0*02  grm.  of  the  salt.  One  put  of  the  salt  dissolves 
accordingly  in  3775  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent. 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  65  per  cent  The  filtrate 
was  distinctly  yellowish.  63  2  grm.  left  0*0241  grm.  platinum,  corresponding  to  0*06 
grm.  of  the  salt.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1058  parts  of  spirit 
of  wine  of  55  per  cent 

h.  In  presence  of  free  Hydrochloric  A  cid. 

Becently  precipitated  potassio-bicbloride  of  platinum  was  digested  cold  with  spirit 
of  wine  of  76  per  cent.,  to  which  some  hydrochloric  acid  bad  been  added.  The  solution 
was  yellowish  ;  67  grm.  left  0*0146  grm.  pUtinum,  which  corresponds  to  0-0366  grm. 
of  the  salt.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1835  parts  of  spirit  of  wine, 
mixed  wilh  hydrochloric  add. 

9.    BULFHATB  OF  SODA  AND  AlCOHOL  (tO  §  69,  a). 

Experiments  made  with  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  in  the  manner  described 
in  6,  showed  that  this  salt  comports  itself  both  with  pure  alcohol,  and  with  alcohol 
contaming  sulphuric  acid,  exactly  like  the  sulphate  of  potassa. 

10.  Dkpobthent  of  ionited  Sulphate  of  Soda  in  thb  Air  (to  §  69,  a). 

2*5169  grm.  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  were  exposed,  in  a  watch-glass,  to  the 
open  air  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  first  few  minutes  passed  without  any  increase 
of  weight,  but  after  the  lapse  of  6  hours  there  was  an  increase  of  0 '0061  grm. 

11.  ExPERIlffBNTS  WITH  NiTBATB  OF  SoDA  (tO  §  69,  b). 

a,  4*5479  grm.  pure  nitrate  of  soda  were  exposed,  in  a  fused  state,  to  the  air 
(in  April,  in  fine  weather) ;  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours,  there  was  an  increase  of 
weight  of  0*0006  grm. 

b.  4*5479  grm.  pure  nitrate  of  soda  were  dissolved  in  water,  in  a  platinum  dish, 
and  pure  nitric  acid  added  to  the  solution  ;  the  mixture  was  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  cautiously  heated  until  the  mass  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  began  to  fuse.  The  contents  of  the  dish  weighed,  after  cooling,  4*5503 
grm.  They  were  then  again  heated  to  complete  fusion,  and  when  cold  weighed 
4*5474  grm. 

12.  Depobtvbnt  of  Chlobidb  of  Sodium  in  thb  Aib  (to  §  69,  c). 

4*3281  grm.  of  chemically  pure,  moderately  ignited  (not  fused)  chloride  of  sodium, 
which  had  been  cooled  under  a  bell-glass  over  sulphuric  acid,  acquired  during  45 
minutes'  exposure  to  the  (somewhat  moist)  air,  an  increase  of  weight  of  0*0009  grm. 

18.  Depobticent  of  Chlobtdb  of  Sodium  upon  Ignition  bt  itsblf  and  with 
Chlobidb  of  Ammonium  (to  §  69,  c). 

4*3281  grm.  chemically  pure,  ignited  chloride  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in  water, 
in  a  moderate-sized  platinum  dish,  and  pure  chloride  of  ammonium  was  added  to  the 
solution,  which  was  then  evaporated  and  the  residue  gently  heated  until  the  evolution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  fumes  had  apparently  ceased.  The  residue  weighed  4*3334 
grm.  It  was  then  very  gently  ignited  for  about  2  minutes,  and  after  this  reweighed, 
when  the  weight  was  found  to  be  4*3314  grm.  A  few  minutes*  ignition  at  a  red 
heat  reduced  the  weight  to  4*3275  grm.,  and  2  minutes'  further  ignition  at  a  bright 
red  heat  (upon  which  occasion  white  fumes  were  seen  to  escape),  to  4*3249  grm. 

14.  Depobtment  of  Cabbonatb  of  Soda  in  thb  Aib  and  on  Ignition  (to 
§  69,  d). 

2*1061  grm.  of  moderately  ignited  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  soda  were  exposed 
to  the  air  in  an  open  platinum  dish  in  July  in  bad  weather,  after  10  minutes  the 
weight  was  2*1078,  after  1  hour  2  111 3,  after  5  hours  2*1257. 

1*4212  grm.  of  moderately  ignited  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  soda  were  ignited 
for  5  minutes  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  no  fusion  took  place,  and  the  weight 
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yraa  unaltered.     Heated  more  strongly  for  5  minutee,  it  partially  fused,  and  then 
weighed  1*4202.     After  heing  kept  hieing  for  5  minutes,  it  weighed  1*4135. 

15.  Depobtmbkt  of  Chloriob  of  AifMOMiuM  UPON  Evaporation  and  DBTiira 
^to  §  70,  a). 

0*5625  grm.  pure  and  perfectly  dry  cliloride  of  ammonium  was  dissolved  in  water 
in  a  platinum  dish,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath  and  completely  dried  ;  the 
weight  was  now  found  to  be  0*5622  grm.  (ratio  100  :  09*94).  It  was  again  heated  for 
15  minutes  in  the  water-bath,  and  afterwards  reweighed,  when  the  weight  was  found 
to  be  0*5612  grm.  (ratio  100  :  99*77).  Exposed  once  more  for  15  minutes  to  the  same 
temperature,  the  residue  weighed  0*5608  grm.  (ratio  100  :  99*69). 

16.   SOLUBILITT  OP  AMMONIO-BiCHLORIDE  OP  PLATINUM  IK  ALCOHOL   (tO  §  70,  h). 

a.  In  absence  of  free  HydrwMorvc  Acid, 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum 
was  digested  for  6  davs,  at  15 — 20^  with  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cent,  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  with  frequent  agitation. 

74*8  grm.  of  the  perfectly  colorless  filtrate  left»  upon  evaporation  and  ignition  in  a 
platinum  dish,  0*0012  grra.  platinum,  corresponding  to  0*0028  of  the  salt.  One  part 
of  the  salt  requires  accordingly  26535  parts  of  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cent. 

p.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent.  The  filtrate 
was  distinctly  yellowish. 

81*75  grm.  left  0*0257  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*0584  grm.  of  the  salt. 
One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1406  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per 
cent. 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.  The  filtrate 
was  distinctly  yellow.  Slight  blackening  ensued  upon  evaporation,  and  56  '5  grm. 
left  0*0364  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*08272  grm.  of  the  salt.  Conseqaentiy, 
1  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  665  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent. 

5.  In  pretence  of  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

The  experiment  described  in  j3  was  repeated,  with  this  modification,  that  some 
hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  the  spirit  of^wine.  76*5  grm.  left  0*0501  grm.  of 
platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*1139  grm.  of  the  salt.  672  parts  of  the  acidified 
spirit  had  therefore  dissolved  1  part  of  the  salt. 

17.  Solubility  of  Carbonatb  op  Baryta  in  Water  (to  §  71,  6). 

a.  In  Cold  Water. — Perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  Ba  O,  C  O,  was  digested 
for  5  days  with  water  of  16—20**,  witli  frequent  shaking.  The  mixture  was  filtered, 
and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  sulphuric  acid,  another  portion  with  ammonia ; 
the  former  reagent  immediately  produced  turbidity  in  the  fluid,  the  latter  only  after 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  84*82  grm.  of  the  solution  left,  upon  evaporation, 
0*0060  Ba  O,  C  Oy  1  part  of  that  salt  dissolves  consequently  in  14137  parts  of  oold 
water. 

h.  In  Hot  Water. — ^The  same  carbonate  of  baryta  being  boiled  for  10  minutes  with 
pure  distilled  water,  gave  a  filtrate  manifesting  the  same  reactions  as  that  prepared 
with  cold  water,  and  remaining  perfectly  clear  upon  cooling.  84*82  grm.  of  the  hot 
solution  left,  upon  evaporation,  0*0055  grm.  of  carbonate  of  baiyta.  One  part  of  that 
salt  dissolves  therefore  m  15421  parts  of  boiling  water. 

18.  Solubility  of  Carbonatb  of  Baryta  in  Water  oontainino  Ammonia  abo 
Carbonatb  of  Ammonia  (to  §  71,  6). 

A  solution  of  chemically  pure  chloride  of  barium  was  mixed  with  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  gently  heated  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  12 
hours ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered  off ;  the  filtrate  i-emained  perfectly  clear  upon  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  considerable  time,  a  hardly  per- 
ceptible precipitate  separated.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  in 
a  small  platinum  dish,  and  subsequent  gentle  ignition,  0*0006  grm.  1  part  of  the 
salt  had  consequently  dissolved  in  141000  parts  of  the  fluid. 


19.  Solubility  op  Silioo- Fluoride  of  Barium  in  Water  (to  §  71,  c). 

.  Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  silico- fluoride  of  barium  was  digested 
4  days  in  cold  water,  with  frequent  shaking  ;    the  fluid  was  then  filtered  ofi)  and  a 
portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,   another  portion  with  solution 


a 
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of  sulphate  of  lime  ;  boih  reagents  produoed  turbidity — the  former  immediatelji  the 
latter  after  oue  or  two  seconds — precipitates  separated  from  both  portions  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  a  residue  which,  after  being 
thoroughly  dried,  weighed  0*0223  gnn.  1  part  of  the  salt  had  consequently  required 
3802  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution. 

b.  A  portion  of  another  sample  of  recently  {>recipitated  silico-fluoride  of  barium  was 
heated  with  water  to  boiling,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool  (upon  which  a  portion 
of  the  dissolved  salt  separated).  The  cold  fluid  was  left  for  a  considerable  time 
longer  in  contact  with  the  undissolved  salt^  and  was  then  filtered  off.  The  filtrate 
showed  the  same  deportment  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  as  that  of  a.  84*82 
grm.  of  it  left  0  *025  grm.  One  part  of  the  salt  had  accordingly  dissolved  in  3392 
parts  of  water. 

20.    SOLUBILITT    OF    SiLIOO-FlUOBIDB    OF    BaBIUM    IN    WaTEB    AOIDIFISD    WITH 

Htdboohlori€  Acid  (to  §  71,  c). 

a.  Kecently  precipitated  pure  silico-fluoride  of  barium  was  digested  with  frequent 
agitation  for  3  weeks  with  cold  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtrate 
gave  with  sulphuric  acid  a  rather  copious  precipitate.  84*82  grm.  left  0*1155  grm.  of 
thoroughly  dried  residue,  which,  calculated  as  silico-fluoride  of  barium,  gives  733  parts 
of  fluid  to  1  part  of  that  salt. 

b.  Hecently  precipitated  pure  silico-fluoride  of  barium  was  mixed  with  water  very 
slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling.  Cooled  to 
12^  84-82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  a  residue  of  01322  grm.,  which  gives  640  parts  of 
fluid  to  1  part  of  the  salt. 

N.B.  The  solution  of  silico-fluoride  of  barium  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  effected 
without  decomposition  ;  at  least,  the  residue  contained,  even  after  ignition,  a  rather 
large  proportion  of  chloride  of  barium. 

21.  SoLUBiLiTT  of  Sulfhate  OF  Stbontia  IN  Wateb  (to  §  72,  a). 

a.  In  Water  of  li'*. 

84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  4  days'  digestion  of  recently  precipitated  sul- 
phate of  strontia  with  water  at  the  conunon  temperature,  left  0*0123  grm.  of  sulphate 
of  strontia.     One  part  of  Sr  0,  S  0«  dissolves  consequently  in  6895  parts  of  water. 

b.  In  Water  of  lOO"". 

84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  boiling  recently  precipitated  sulphate  of  strontia 
several  hours  with  water,  left  0  0088  grm.  Consequently  1  part  of  Sr  O,  S  O,  dissolves 
in  9638  parts  of  boiling  water. 

22.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  of  Strontia  in  Wateb  containing  Hydbo- 
CHLOBio  Acid  and  Sulphuric  Acid  (to  §  72,  o). 

a.  84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  3  days*  digestion,  left  0*0077  grm. 
Sr  O,  S  0,. 

6.  42*41  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  4  days'  digestion,  left  0*0086  grm. 

c.  Pure  carbonate  of  strontia  was  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  solution  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  then  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  cold  for  a  fortnight.     84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0066  grm. 

In  a.  1  part  of  Sr  O,  S  0,  required  11016  parts. 

b.  1  „  „  11780      „ 

c.  1  „  „  12791      „ 

Mean  .      11862  parts. 

23.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  of  Stbontia  in  dilute  Nptbio  Acid,  Hydbo- 
CHLOBic  Acid,  and  Acetic  Acid  (to  §  72,  a). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  pure  sulphate  of  strontia  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  cold 
with  nitric  acid  of  4*8  per  cent.  150  gi*m.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*3451  grm.  1  part  of 
the  salt  required  accordingly  485  parts  of  the  dilute  acid  for  its  solution  ;  in  another 
experiment  1  part  of  the  salt  was  found  to  require  429  parts  of  the  dilute  acid.  Mean, 
432  parts. 

b.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  cold  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  8*5 
per  cent.  100  grm.  left  0*2115,  and  in  another  experiment,  0*2104  grm.  1  part  of 
the  salt  requires,  accordingly,  in  the  mean,  474  pans  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  8*5  per 
cent,  for  its  solution. 
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€.  The  ntne  salt  wm  digested  for  2  dnys  in  the  cold  with  acetic  acid  of  15*6  per 
oent.^,  H  O.  100  grm.  left  0'0126,  and  in  another  experiment^  0*0129  grm.  1  part 
of  the  salt  requireii,  accordingly,  in  the  mean,  7848  parts  of  acetic  acid  of  15*6  per 
cent. 

24.  SOLUBILITT  OF  CaBBONATI  OF  StBONTIA  IK  COLD  WaTKR  (to  §  72,  5). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  Sr  O,  C  O,  was  digested  seyeral  days  with 
cold  distilled  water,  with  frequent  shaking.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon 
evaporation,  a  residue  weighing,  after  ignition,  0*0047  gnu.  1  part  of  carbonate  of 
strontia  requires  therefore  18045  parts  of  water  for  its  solution. 

25.  SOLUBILITT  OF  CaBBONATE  OF  StBONTIA  DT  WaTKB  OOHTAIKIira  AmCOHIA 
AND  CaBBOKATB  OF  AMMONIA  (to  §  72,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  carbonate  of  strontia  was  digested  for 
four  weeks  with  cold  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with 
frequent  shaking.  84*82  gnn.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0015  grm.  Sr  O,  G  O,.  Conse- 
quently, 1  part  of  the  salt  requires  56545  parts  of  this  fluid  for  its  solution. 

If  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
ammonia  as  directed  §  102,  2,  a,  sulphuric  acia  produces  no  turbidity  in  the  filtrate, 
after  addition  of  alcohol 

26.  SOLUBILITT  OF  CaBBONATB  OF    LlMl    IN  COLD  AND    IN    SOILING  WaTKB   (tO 

§  78,  6). 

a.  A  solution  prepared  by  boiling  as  in  26,  6,  was  digested  in  the  cold  for  4  we^s, 
with  frequent  agitation,  with  the  undissolved  precipitate.  84*82  grm.  left  0*0080 
Ca  O,  G  O,.     1  part  therefore  required  10601  parts. 

b.  Recently  precipitated  Ga  O,  G  O,  was  boiled  for  some  time  with  distilled  water. 
42*41  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  and  gentle  ignition  of  the  residue, 
0*0048  Ca  O,  G  Oy     1  part  requires  consequently  8884  parts  of  boiling  water. 

27.  SOLUBILITT  OF  Ga  O,  G  O,  IN  Wateb  containino  Ammonia  and  Carbonate 
OF  Ammonia  (to  §  78,  6). 

Pure  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  was  precipitated  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  ammonia,  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then  filtered.  84*82  grm.  left 
0*0013  grm.  Ga  O,  G  O,.     1  part  requires  consequently  65246  parts. 

28.   DSPOBTMBNT     OF     CARBONATE     OF    LiMI     UPON     lONITION     IN    A    PLATINUM 

Gbuciblb  (to  §  73,  5). 

0*7955  grm.  of  perfectly  dry  carbonate  of  lime  was  exposed,  in  a  small  and  thin 
platinum'crucible,  to  the  gradually  increased,  and  finally  most  intense  heat  of  a  good 
^BBZELIUS'  lamp.  The  crucible  was  open  and  placed  obliquely.  After  the  first  15 
minutes  the  mass  weighed  0*6482— after  half  an  hour  0*6256— after  one  hour  0*5927, 
which  latter  weight  remained  unaltered  after  15  minutes'  additional  heating.  This 
corresponds  to  74*5  per  cent.,  whilst  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the  carbonate  is  calcu- 
lated at  56  per  cent. ;  there  remained  therefore  evidently  still  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  carbonic  add. 

29.  Composition  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  dbhed  at  100**  (to  §  73,  c). 

0*8510  grm.  of  thoroughly  dry  pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  the  solution  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  and  the 
precipitate  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter  apd  dried  at  100%  until  the  weight  remained 
constant.  The  oxalate  of  lime  so  produced  weighed  1*2461  grm.  Calculating  this  as 
Ga  O,  C,  0,  +  aq.,  the  amount  found  contained  0*4772  Ca  O,  which  corresponds  to 
56*07  per  cent,  in  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  calculated  proportion  of  lime  in  the 
latter  is  56  per  cent. 

80.  Deportment  of  Sulphate  of  Magnbsdl  in  the  Aib  and  upon  Ignition 
(to  §  74,  a). 

0*8135  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  anhydrous  Mg  O,  S  O,  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible 
acquired,  on  a  fine  and  warm  day  in  June,  in  half  an  hour,  an  increase  of  weight  of 
0*004  grm.,  and  in  the  course  of  12  hours,  of  0*067  grm.  The  salt  could  not  be  accu- 
rately weighed  in  the  open  crucible,  owing  to  continual  increase  of  weight. 

0*8135  grm.,  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  very  moderate  red  heat,  suifered  no  dimi- 
nution of  weight ;  but  after  5  minutes'  exposure  to  an  intense  red  heal^  the  substance 
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was  found  to  have  lost  0*0075  gnn.,  and  the  residue  gave  no  longer  a  clear  solution 
with  water.  A  bout  0  '2  grm.  of  pure  sulphate  of  magnesia  exposed  in  a  small  platinum 
crucible,  for  15  to  20  minutes,  to  the  heat  of  a  powerful  blast  gaslamp,  gave,  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  in  which  chloride  of  barium  failed  to  produce  the 
least  turbidity. 

81.  SoLUBiLnr  of  thb  Baszo  Phosfhati  of  Magnesia  akd  Akiconia  nr  pubb 
Water  (to  §  74,  6). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was  thoroughly 
washed  with  water,  then  digested  for  24  hours  with  water  of  about  IS"*,  with  frequent 
shaking. 

84*42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left 0*0047  grm. 

of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia. 

6.  The  same  precipitate  was  digested  in  the  same  manner  for  72  hours. 

84-42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left 00048    „ 


Mean    0*0045    „ 

which  corresponds  to  0*00552  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  double  salt     1  part  of  that  salt 
dissolves  therefore  in  15293  parts  of  pure  water. 

The  cold  saturated  solution  gave,  with  ammonia,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  a 
distinctly  perceptible  crystalline  precipitate  ; — on  the  addition  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
it  remained  perfectly  clear,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  two  days  no  precipitate  had 
formed ; — phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  produced  a  precipitate  as  large  as  that  by 
ammonia. 

82.  Solubility  of  Basic  t^osPHATB  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia  in  Water 

CONTAINING  AMMONIA  (tO  §  74,  6). 

a.  Pure  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was  dissolved  in  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  nitric  acid ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  added  to  the  solution,  Uien 
ammonia  in  excess.  The  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  24  hours,  then 
filtered  ;  its  temperature  was  14°.  84*42  grm.  left  0*0015  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia, 
which  corresponds  to  0*00184  of  the  anhvdrous  double  salt.  Consequently  1  part  of 
the  latter  requires  45880  parts  of  ammomated  water  for  its  solution. 

b.  Pure  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was  digested  for  4  weeks  with 
ammoniated  water,  with  frequent  shaking ;  the  fluid  (temperature  14")  was  then  filtered 
oflF;  126*68  grm.  left  0*0024  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  which  corresponds  to 
0*00296  of  the  double  salt.  1  part  of  it  therefore  dissolves  in  42780  parts  of  ammo- 
niated water.  Taking  the  mean  of  a  and  5,  1  part  of  the  double  salt  requires  44330 
parts  of  ammoniated  water  for  its  solution. 

88.  Anotheb  Expesimbnt  on  the  same  Subject  (to  §  74,  b), 

Becently  precipitated  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  most  carefully  washed 
with  water  containing  ammonia,  was  dissolved  in  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  ammonia  added  in  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  24  hours.  469*64 
grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0031  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia^  corresponding  to  0*0088 
of  anhydrous  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  1  part  of  the  double  salt  required 
therefore  44600  parts  of  the  fluid. 

84.  Solubility  of  the  Basic  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia  in  Wateb 
containing  Chlobide  of  Ammonium  (to  §  74,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia was  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in 
6  parts  of  water.  18  4945  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*002  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia, 
which  corresponds  to  0  00245  of  the  double  salt.  1  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  there- 
fore in  7548  parts  of  the  fluid. 

35.  Solubility  of  the  Basic  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia  in 
Water  containing  Ammonia  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (to  §  74,  6). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was 
digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  I  part  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  7  parts  of 
ammoniated  water.  23*1288  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  00012  pyrophosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  corresponds  to  0-0v)148  of  the  double  salt.  1  part  of  the  double  salt 
requires  consequently  15627  parts  of  the  fluid  for  its  solution. 
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36.  Defortvent  of  Aoid  Solutions  of  Ptbophosphate  of  Magnesia  with 
Ammonia  (to  §  74,  c), 

0*8935  grm.  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  was  treated  for  several  hours,  at  a  high 
temperature,  with  conceotrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  exercised  no  perceptible  action. 
It  was  only  after  the  addition  of  some  water  that  the  salt  dissolved.  The  fluid,  heated 
for  some  time,  gave,  upon  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess,  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  was  filtered  off  after  18  hours;  the  quantity  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia, 
obtained  was  0*3805  grm.,  that  is  95*48  per  ceut.  Phosphate  of  soda  produced  in  the 
filtrate  a  trifling  precipitate,  which  gave  0*0150  grm.  of  pyrophosphaJbe  of  magnesia, 
that  is,  3*76  per  cent. 

0*3565  grm.  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  was  dissolved  in  3  grm.  nitric  acid,  of  1'2 
BP«  fir**'  i  ^^  solution  was  heated,  diluted,  and  precipitated  with  ammonia  :  fbe 
quantity  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  obtained  amounted  to  0 '3485  grm.,  that  ia, 
98*42  per  cent.  ;  0*4975  grm.  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  7*6  grm.  of  the 
same  nitric  acid  :  the  quantity  re-obtained  was  0*4935  grm.,  that  is,  99*19  per  cent. 

0*736  grm.  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  16*2  grm.  of  nitric  acid,  gave  0*7765 
grm.,  that  is,  98*79  per  cent. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  may  be  tabulated  thus  : — 

Proportion  of  2  Mg  O,  P  O^ 

to  nitrio  acid.  Be-obtained.  Loss. 

1  :     9  98-42  percent.  1*58 

1   :  16  9919        „  0*81 

1  :  20  98*79       „  1'21 

87.  SoLUBiUTT  OF  PUKE  Maonesia  IN  Watkb  (to  §  74,  d), 

a.  In  CM  Water. 

Perfectly  pure  well  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  solution  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  caustic  ammonia ;  the  pre- 
cipitate was  thoroughly  washed — in  spite  of  which  it  still  retained  a  perceptible  trace 
of  sulphuric  aoid — Uien  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  an  excess  of  acid  being  0^*8- 
fully  avoided.  The  solution  was  then  reprecipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed.  The  so  prepared  perfectly 
pure  basic  carbonate  of  magnesia  was  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  until  the  weiglit 
remained  constant.  The  residuary  pure  magnesia  was  then  digested  in  the  cold  for 
24  hours  with  distilled  water,  with  frequent  shaking.  The  distilled  water  used  was 
peifectly  free  from  chlorine,  and  left  no  fixed  residue  upon  evaporation. 

a.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate,  cautiously  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  a 
residue  weighing,  after  ignition,  0*0015  grm.     1  part  of  the  pure  magnesia  dissolved 

therefore  in 56546 

parts  of  cold  wat«r. 

The  digestion  was  continued  for  48  hours  longer,  when 

/3.  84*82  grm.  led  0  0016  grm.     1  part  required  therefore 53012 

7.  84*82  grm.  left  0*0015  grm.     1  part  required 56546 

Average    55368 

The  solution  of  magnesia  prepared  in  the  cold  way  has  a  feeble  yet  distinct  alkaline 
reaction,  which  is  most  easily  perceived  upon  the  addition  of  very  faintly  reddened 
tincture  of  litmus  ;  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  solution  is  perfectly  manifest  also  with 
slightly  reddened  litmus  paper,  or  with  turmeric  or  dahlia  paper,  if  these  test-papers 
are  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  solution. 

Alkaline  carbonates  fail  to  render  the  solution  turbid,  even  upon  boiling. 

Phosphate  of  soda  also  faiU  to  impair  the  clearness  of  the  solution,  but  if  the  fluid 
is  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  and  shaken,  it  speedily  becomes  turbid,  and  deporits 
after  some  time  a  perceptible  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

b.  In  Hot  Water, 

Upon  boiling  pure  magnesia  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  comports 
itself  in  every  respect  like  the  cold-prepared  solution  of  magnesia.  A  hot- prepared 
solution  of  magnesia  does  not  become  turbid  upon  cooling,  nor  does  a  cold- prepared 
solution  upon  boiling.  84*82  grm.  of  hot-prepared  solution  of  magnesia  left  0*0016 
grm.  Mg  O. 

38.  SOLUBILITT  OF  PUBE  MaONEBIA  IN  SOLUTIONS  OF  CHLOBIDS  OF  POTABSIUM 
AND   ChLOBIDK  of   SODIUM    (tO  §  74,  rf). 

3  flasks  of  equal  size  were  chai^ged  as  follows : — 
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1.  With  1  grm.  pure  chloride  of  potassiuin,  200  c.  c.  water  and  some  perfectly  pure 
xnagDesia. 

2.  With  1  grm.  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  200  c.  c.  water  and  some  pure  magnesia. 

3.  With  200  c.  c.  water  and  some  pure  me^esia. 

The  contents  of  the  3  flasks  were  kept  boiling  for  40  minutes,  then  filtered,  and  the 
clear  filtrates  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  soda,  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  ammonia.  After  12  hours  a  very  slight  precipitation  was  visible  in 
8,  and  a  considerably  larger  precipitation  had  taken  place  in  I  and  2. 

39.  Pbeoipitation  of  Alumina  bt  Ammonia,  kto.  (to  §  75,  a). 

a.  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  salts  of  alumina  or  of  alum,  as  is  well 
known,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina.  Upon  further  addition  of 
ammonia  in  considerable  excess,  the  precipitate  red issolres  gradually,  but  not  completely. 

b.  If  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  is  added  to  a  copious  amount  of  ammonia, 
and  the  mixture  shaken,  the  solution  appears  almost  perfectly  dear ;  however,  after 
standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  slight  flakes  separate. 

c.  If  a  solution  of  alumina,  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  ammonia,  is  filtered,  and 
a.  The  filtrate  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  flakes  of  hydrate  of  alumina  separate 

gradually  in  proportion  as  the  excess  of  ammonia  escapes. 

p.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  very  perceptible 
flocculent  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina  separates  immediately  ;  the  whole  of  the 
hydrated  alumina  present  in  the  solution  will  thus  separate  if  the  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium be  added  in  sufficient  quantity. 

y.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  same  reaction  takes 
place  as  in  /3. 

5.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium, 
no  precipitate  separates,  but,  after  several  days'  standing,  slight  flakes  of  hydrate  of 
alumina  subside,  owing  to  the  loss  of  ammonia  by  evaporation. 

d.  If  a  neutral  solution  of  alumina  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or 
if  a  solution  strongly  acidified  with  hydixHshloricor  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  with 
pure  ammonia,  or  if  to  a  neutral  solution  a  sufficient  amount  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
IS  added  besides  the  ammonia  ;  even  a  considerable  excess  of  the  precipitants  will  fail 
to  redissolve  the  precipitated  tJumina,  as  appears  from  the  continued  perfect  clearnesB 
of  the  filtrates  upon  protracted  boiling  and  evaporation. 

40.  Precipitation  op  Alumina  bt  Sulphide  op  Ammonium  (to  §  75,  a). 

{Experirnents  made  hy  Mr.  J.  FucHS,  formerly  AsHttant  in  my  Laboratory.) 
a.  50  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  pure  ammonia-alum,  which  contained  0  '3939  alumina, 
were  mixed  with  50  c.  c.  water  and  10  c.  c.  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
filtered  after  ten  minutes.     The  ignited  precipitate  weighed  0'3825  grm. 

6.  The  same  expejiment  was  repeated  with  100  c.  c.  water  ;  the  precipitate  weighed 
0-3759  grm. 

c.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  200  c.  c.  water ;  the  precipitate  weighed 
0-8642  grm. 

41.    PBEdPITATION  OP  SbSQUIOXIDE  OP   CHBOMIUM  BY  AMMONIA   (to  §  76,  a). 

Solutionsofsesquichloride  of  chromium  and  of  chrome-alum  (concentrated  and  dilute, 
neutral  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid)  were  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess.  All  the 
filtrates  drawn  off  immediately  after  precipitation  appeared  red,  but  when  filtered  after 
ebullition,  they  all  appeared  colorless,  if  the  ebullition  had  been  sufficiently  protracted. 

42.  Solubility  op  the  Basic  Cabbonatb  of  Zinc  in  Wateb  (to  §  77,  a). 

Perfectly  pure,  recently  (hot)  precipitated  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  was  gently 
heated  with  distilled  water,  and  subsequently  digested  cold  for  many  weeks,  with 
frequent  shaking.  The  clear  solution  gave  no  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
not  even  after  long  standing. 

84*82  grm.  left  0*0014  grm.  oxide  of  zinc,  which  corresponds  to  0*0019  basic  car- 
bonate of  zinc  (74  per  cent,  of  Zn  O  being  assumed  in  this  salt).  One  part  of  the  basic 
carbonate  requires  therefore  44642  parts  of  water  for  solution. 

In  each  op  the  three  following  numbebs  the  sulphide  was  preoipitateo  prom 
the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  by  yellow  sul- 
phide  of  ammonium,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  closed  vesseL  After  24  hours  the 
clear  fluid  was  poured  on  to  6  filters  of  equal  size,  and  the  precipitate  was  then 
equally  distributed  among  them.  The  washing  was  at  once  commenced  and  continued, 
without  inten-uption,  the  following  fluids  being  used  : — 
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I.  Pure  water. 

II.  Water  containiDg  sulphuretted  hjdrogen. 

III.  Water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

IV.  Water  containing  chloride  of  ammoniura,  afterwards  pure  water. 

V.  Water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  afterwards 

water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen . 
YI.  Water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  after- 
wards water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

48.  Dkportmint  of  Sulphide  of  Ziko  on  Washino  (to  §  77,  c). 

The  filtrates  were  at  first  colorless  and  dear.  On  washing,  the  first  three  filtrates 
ran  through  turbid,  the  turbidity  was  strongest  in  II.  and  weakest  in  III.  ;  the  last 
three  remained  quite  clear.  On  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium  no  change  took  place  ; 
the  turbidity  of  the  first  three  was  not  increased,  the  clearness  of  the  last  three  was  not 
impaired.  Chloride  of  ammonium  therefore  decidedly  exercises  a  favorable  action,  and 
the  water  containing  it  may  be  displaced  by  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

44.  Dbpobtment  of  Sulphide  of  Majcoanesb  on  Washing  (to  §  78,  e). 

The  filtrates  were  at  first  clear  and  colorless.  But  after  the  washing  had  been 
continued  some  time,  I.  appeared  colorless,  slightly  opalescent ;  II.  whitish  and  turbid ; 
III.  yellowish  and  turbid;  lY.  colorless,  slightly  turbid  ;  Y.  slightly  yellowish,  nearly 
clear;  YI.  dear,  yellowish.  To  obtain  a  filtrate  that  remains  clear,  therefore,  the 
wash-water  must  at  first  contain  chloride  of  ammonium.  Addition  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  also  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  as  all  the  filtrates  obtained  without  this 
addition  gave  distinct  precipitates  of  sulphide  of  manganese  when  the  reagent  was 
subsequently  added  to  Uiem. 

45.  Deportment  of  Sulphide  of  Nickel  (also  of  Sulphide  of  Cobalt  and 
Sulphide  of  Ibon)  on  Washing  (to  §  79,  c). 

In  the  experiments  with  sulphide  of  nickel  the  clear  filtrates  were  put  aside,  and 
then  the  washing  was  proceeded  with.  The  washings  of  the  first  S  ran  through  turbid, 
of  the  last  3  clear.  When  the  washing  was  finished,  L  was  colorless  and  clear  ;  II. 
blackish  and  clear  ;  III.  dirty  yellow  and  dear ;  lY.  colorless  and  clear  ;  Y.  slightly 
opalescent ;  YI.  slightly  brownish  and  opalescent.  On  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
I.  became  brown  ;  II.  remained  unaltered  ;  III.  remained  unaltered  ;  I Y.  became  black 
and  opaque  ;  Y.  became  brown  and  clear  ;  VI.  became  pure  yellow  and  dear. 

Sulphide  of  cobalt  and  sulphide  of  iron  behaved  in  an  exactly  similar  manner.  It 
is  plain  that  these  sulphides  oxidize  more  rapidly  when  the  wash- water  contuns 
chloride  of  ammonium,  unless  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  also  present  Hence  it 
is  necessary  to  wash  with  a  fluid  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  and  the  addition 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  at  first  is  much  to  be  recommended,  as  this  diminishes 
the  likelihood  of  our  obtaining  a  muddy  filtrate. 

46.  Depobthent  of  Htdbatb  of  Pbotozide  of  Cobai^  pbeoifitated  bt  Al- 
kalies (to  §  80,  a). 

A  solution  of  protochloride  of  cobalt  was  predpitated  boiling  with  solution  of  soda, 
and  the  precipitate  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the  filtrate  gave  no  longer  the 
least  indication  of  presence  of  chlorine.  The  dried  and  ignited  residue,  heated  with 
water,  manifested  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  was  reduced  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  gas,  and 
the  metallic  cobalt  digested  hot  with  water.  The  decanted  water  manifested  no  alkaline 
reaction,  even  after  considerable  concentration  ;  but  the  metallic  cobalt,  brought  into 
contact,  moist,  with  turmeric  paper,  imparted  to  the  latter  a  strong  brown  color. 

47.  Solubilitt  of  Carbonate  of  Lead  (to  §  83,  a). 

a.  Inpu/re  WcUer, 

Recently  precipitated  and  thoroughly  washed  pure  carbonate  of  lead  was  digested 
for  8  days  with  water  at  the  common  temperature,  with  frequent  shaking.  84*42 
grm.  of  the  filtrate  were  evaporated,  with  addition  of  some  pure  sulphuric  add  ;  the 
residuary  sulphate  of  lead  weighed  0*0019  grm.,  which  corresponds  to  0*00167  car- 
bonate  of  lead.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt  dissolves  therefore  iu  50551  parts  of  water. 
The  solution,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  remained  perfectly  colorless, 
not  the  least  tint  being  detected  in  it,  even  upon  looking  through  it  from  the  top 
of  the  test-cylinder. 
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6.  In  WcUer  containing  a  little  Acetate  of  Ammonia  and  alto  Carbonate  of 
A mmonia  and  A mmonia. 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  carhonate  of  am- 
monia and  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  at  rest  for  several  days.  84*42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  with 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  0*0041  grm.  sulphate  of  lead,  which  corresponds  to  0*0036  of  the 
carbonate.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt  requires  accordingly  23450  parts  of  the  above 
fluid  for  solution.  The  solution  was  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water ;  when 
looking  through  the  fluid  from  the  top  of  the  test-cylinder,  a  distinct  coloration  was 
visible  ;  but  when  looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally,  this  coloration  was  hardly 
perceptible.    Traces  of  sulphide  of  lead  separated  after  the  lapse  ef  some  time. 

c  In  Water  containing  a  large  proportion  of  Nitrate  of  Ammonia^  together  with 
Carhonate  of  Ammonia  and  Caustic  Ammonia, 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  nitric  aeid,  then  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia  in  excess ;  the  mixture  was  gently  heated,  and 
allowed  to  stand  a%  rest  for  8  days.  The  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
exhibited  a  very  distinct  brownish  color  upon  looking  through  it  from  the  top  of 
the  cylinder ;  but  this  color  appeared  very  slight  only  when  looking  through  the 
cylinder  laterally.  The  amount  of  lead  dissolved  was  unquestionably  more  consider- 
able than  in  h. 

48.  SOLUBILITT  OF  OXALATB  OF  LeAD  (tO  §  83,  6). 

A  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and 
ammonia,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then  filtered. 
The  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  comported  itself  exactly  like  the 
filtrate  of  No.  47,  h.  The  same  deportment  was  observed  in  another  similar  experi- 
ment, in  which  nitrate  of  ammonia  had  been  added  to  the  solution. 

49.  SOLUBIUTT  OF  SULPHATB  OF  LKAD  IS  PUBB  WaTEB  (tO  §  83,  d). 

Thoroughly  washed  and  still  moist  sulphate  of  lead  was  digested  for  5  days  with 
water,  at  10—15'',  with  frequent  shaking.  84'42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  (filtered  off  at 
11**)  left  0*0037  grm.  sulphate  of  lead.  Consequently  1  part  of  this  salt  requires 
22816  parts  of  pure  water  of  11**  for  solution. 

The  solution,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  exhibited  a  distinct  brown  color 
when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  but  this  color  appeared  very  slight  upon 
looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally. 

50.  SOLUBILITT   OF  SDLPHATI  OF  LkAD  IN  WaTBB  CONTAlKINa    SULPHDBIO  AOID 

(to  §  88,  d), 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  an  excess  of  dilute 
pure  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  mixture  was  very  gently  heated,  and  the  precipitate  allowed 
several  days  to  subside.  80-31  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0022  grm.  sulphate  of  lead. 
One  part  of  this  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  86504  parts  of  water  containing  sulphuric 
acid.  The  solution,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  appeared  colorless  to  the  eye 
looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally,  and  very  little  darker  when  viewed  from  the 
top  of  the  cylinder. 

51.  SOLDBILITT  OF  SULFHATB  OF  LbaD  IN  WaTEB  CONTAINING  AHMONIACAL  SaLTS 
AND  FBKB  SULFHUBIO  ACID  (to  §  83,  (£). 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  a  tolerably  large  amount  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  added.  After  several  days'  standing, 
the  mixture  was  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  nearly  indifferent  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water ;  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  looked  hardly  perceptibly  darker  than 
pure  water. 

52.  DXPOBTMENT  OF  SULPHATE  OF  LSAD  UPON  lONITION  (tO  §  88,  d). 

Speaking  of  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur,  Ebdhann  and 
Mabohano*  state  that  sulphate  of  lead  loses  some  sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition. 
In  order  to  inform  myself  of  Uie  extent  of  this  loss,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  it  might 
impair  the  accuracy  of  the  method  of  determining  lead  as  a  sulphate,  I  heated  2*2151 
grm.  of  absolutely  pure  Pb  O,  S  O,  to  the  most  intense  redness,  over  a  spirit-lamp 

*  Joum.  fUrprakt.  Chem.  81,886. 
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with  double  (^rangbt.    I  oould  not  perceive  the  slightest  decreaae  of  weight ;  at  all 
eveDts,  the  loss  did  not  amount  to  0*0001  gnn.  • 

58.  DxFOBTinaiT  of  Sulphids  of  Lead  oir  Dbtino  at  100*"  (to  §  88,  /). 

Sulphide  of  lead  was  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  lead  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  when  dry,  kept  for  a  considerable  time  at  100*  and  weighed 
occasionally.  The  following  numbers  represent  the  results  of  the  scTeral  weigh- 
ings :— 

I.  0-8154.        II.  0*8164.        III.  0*8818.        IV.  0-8460.        V.  0*864. 

54.  Depobtmknt  of  Mbtallio  Mbboubt  at  thb  Common  Tempkbatubb  and  ufon 
Ebullition  with  Watbb  (to  §  84,  a). 

To  ascertain  in  what  manner  loss  of  metallic  mercury  occurs  upon  drying,  and  like- 
wise upon  boiling  with  water,  and  to  determine  which  is  the  best  method  of  drying; 
I  made  the  foUuwing  experiments  : — 

I  treated  6*4418  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  mercuiy  in  a  watch-glass,  with  distilled 
water,  removed  the  water  again  as  far  as  practicable  (by  decantation  and  finally  by 
means  of  blotting-paper),  and  weighed.  I  now  had  6*4412  grm.  Ader  several  hours* 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  mercury  was  reduced  to  6*4411.  I  placed  these  6*4411  gnn. 
nnder  a  bell- jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  temperature  being  about  17^  After  the 
lapse  of  24  hourn  the  weight  had  not  altered  in  the  least.  I  introduced  the  6*441 1  grm. 
mercury  Into  a  flask,  treated  it  with  a  copious  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  boiled  for 
15  minutes  violently.  I  then  placed  the  mercuiy  again  upon  the  watch-glass,  dried  it 
most  carefully  with  blotting-paper,  and  weighed.  The  weight  was  now  6*4402  grm. 
Finding  that  a  trace  of  mercury  had  adhered  to  the  paper,  I  repeated  the  same  experi- 
ment with  the  6*4402  grm.  After  15  minutes'  boiling  with  water,  the  mercury  had 
again  lost  0*0004  grm.  The  remaining  6*4398  grm.  were  exposed  to  the  air  for  6 
days  (in  summer,  during  very  hot  weather),  after  which  they  were  found  to  have 
lost  only  0*0005  grm. 

55.  Deportment  of  Sulphide  of  Mebcubi  with  Solution  of  Potassa,  Sulphidb 
OF  Ammonium,  etc.  (to  §  84,  c). 

a.  If  recently  precipitated  pure  sulphide  of  mercury  is  boiled  with  pure  solution  of 
potassa,  not  a  trace  of  it  dissolves  in  that  fluid  ;  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  precipi- 
tate, nor  even  the  least  coloration,  in  the  filtrate. 

b.  If  sulphide  of  mercury  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potassa,  with  addition  of  some 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  sulphur,  complete  solution  is 
effected. 

e.  If  freshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury  is  digested  in  the  cold  with  yellowish 
or  very  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  slight,  but  distinctly  perceptible  traces  are 
dissolved,  while  in  the  case  of  hot  digestion,  scarcely  any  traces  of  mercury  can  be 
detected  in  the  solution.* 

d.  Thoroughly  washed  sulphide  of  mercuiy,  moistened  with  water,  suffers  no  altera- 
tion upon  exposure  to  the  air  ;  at  least,  the  fluid  which  I  obtained  by  washing  sulphide 
of  mercury  which  had  been  thus  exposed  for  24  hours,  did  not  manifest  acid  reaction, 
nor  did  it  contain  mercury  or  sulphuric  acid. 

56.  Depobtment  of  Oxide  of  Goppeb  upon  Ignition  (to  §  85,  5). 

Pure  oxide  of  copper  (prepared  from  nitrate  of  copper)  was  ignite  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  then  cooled  under  a  bell- jar  over  sulphuric  a<nd,  and  finally  weighed.  The 
weight  was  8*542  grm.  The  oxide  was  then  most  intensely  ignited  for  5  minutes, 
over  a  Berzrliub'  lamp,  and  weighed  as  before,  when  the  weight  was  found  unaltered; 
the  oxide  was  then  once  more  ignited  for  5  minutes,  but  with  the  same  result. 

57.  Depobtment  of  Oxide  of  Goppeb  in  the  Aib  (to  §  85,  5). 

A  platinum  crucible  containing  4*3921  grm.  of  gently  ignited  oxide  of  copper  (pre- 
pared from  the  nitrate)  stood  for  10  minutes,  covered  with  the  lid,  in  a  warm 
room  (in  winter) ;  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  copper  was  found  to  have  increased  to 
4*3989  grm. 

The  oxide  of  copper  was  then  intensely  ignited  over  a  spirit-lamp  ;  after  10 
minutes'  standing  in  the  covered  crucible,  the  weight  had  not  perceptibly  increased  ; 
after  24  hours  it  had  increased  by  0*0036  grm. 

•  Comp.  my  experiments  in  the  Zdtflchriit  f.  Anal.  Chem.  S,  140. 
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58.  Befobtment  of  Sulphiob  of  Bismuth  upon  dbtino  at  100*"  (to  §  86,  e), 

0*4^58  grm.  of  sulphide  of  bismuth  prepared  in  the  wet  way  were  placed  in  the 
desiccator  on  a  watch  glass  and  allowed  to  stand  at  the  common  temperature.  After  3 
hours  the  weight  was  0'4270,  after  6  hours  0*4258,  after  2  days  the  same. 

0*8602  grm.  of  the  sulphide  of  bismuth  so  dried  was  put  into  a  water-bath,  in  15 
minutes  it  weighed  0*8596,  half  an  hour  afterwards  0*8599,  in  half  an  hour  more 
0*8608,  in  two  hours  0*8626.  In  a  second  experiment  the  drying  was  kept  up  for  4 
days,  and  a  continual  increase  of  weight  was  observed. 

0*5081  grm.  of  sulphide  of  bismuth  dried  in  the  desiccator  was  heated  in  a  boat  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid.  After  gentle  ignition  the  weight  was  0*5002,  after  repeated 
heating  0*4992.  The  sulphide  of  bismuth  was  yisibly  Tolatilized  on  ignition  in  the 
current  of  carbonic  acid. 

59.  DSPORTKKNT  OF  SULFBIDB  OF  CaDMIUM  WITH  AmHONIA,   ETC.  (to  §  87,  c). 

Recently  precipitat-ed  pure  sulphide  of  cadmium  was  diffused  through  water,  and  the 
following  experiments  were  made  with  the  mixture. 

a.  A  portion  was  digested  cold  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate 
remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  Another  portion  was  digested  hot  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  filtered.  This  filtrate 
likewise  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

c.  Another  portion  was  digested  for  some  time  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  filtered.  This  filtrate  also  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

d.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
filtered.  The  turbidity  which  hydrochloric  acid  imparted  to  this  filtrate  was  pure 
white. 

(A  remark  made  by  WackenboDbr,  in  Buchneb's  Kepertor.  d.  Pharm.,  xlvi.  226, 
induced  me  to  make  these  experiments.) 

60.  DEPeBTMBNT  OF  PbBOIFITATED  TbBSULPHIDB    of  AimHONT    ON    DBTINO   (tO 

§  90,  a). 

0*2899  grm.  of  pure  precipitated  tersulphide  of  antimony  dried  in  the  desiccator  lost, 
when  dried  at  100^  0*0007. 

0*4457  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100**  lost^  when  heated  to  blackening  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid,  0*0011  water. 

0*1982  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100^  gave  up  0*0012,  when  heated  to  blacken- 
ing in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  and  after  stronger  heating,  during  which  fumes  of 
BtJphide  of  antimony  began  to  escape,  the  total  loss  amounted  to  0*0022  grm. 

0*1670  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100°  lost  0*0005  grm.  on*  being  heated  to 
blackening  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid. 

61.  Amount  of  Watxb  in  Hydbated  Silicic  Acid  (to  §  93,  9). 
{Experiments  made  hy  my  cusistant,  Mr.  Lippebt.) 

A  dilute  solution  of  soluble  glass  was  slowly  dropped  into  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long 
as  the  precipitate  continued  to  dissolve  rapidly,  then  the  dear  fluid  was  heated  in  the 
water-bath,  till  it  set  to  a  transparent  jelly.  This  jelly  was  drie<i  as  far  as  possible 
with  blotting  paper,  diffused  in  water,  and  washed  by  decantation  till  the  fluid  Alto- 
gether ceased  to  give  the  chlorine  reaction.  It  was  then  transferred  to  a  filter,  and 
the  latter  spread  on  blotting  paper  and  exposed  till  a  crumbly  mass  was  left  from  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  water.  One  half  (I.)  was  dried  for  8  weeks  in  the 
desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  with  occasional  trituration,  the  other  half  (II.)  was  dried 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  in  a  vacuum.  Both  were  transferred  to  closed  tubes 
and  these  were  kept  in  the  desiccator. 

The  weighing  of  the  substance  dried  at  100°  was  effected  between  watch  glasses. 
For  the  purpose  of  igniting  the  residue,  it  was  allowed  to  satiate  itself  with  aqueous 
vapor  by  exposure  to  the  air,  otherwise  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  substance  would 
have  been  lost,  then  water  was  dropped  upon  it  in  the  watch  glass,  then  it  was  rinsed 
into  a  platinum  crucible,  dried  in  a  water-batl^  and  ignited,  at  first  cautiously, 
towards  the  end,  intensely. 
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The  BubsUmce  I.  contained                                                        *  Bzpt.  1.  Bzpt.  2. 

Water,  escaping  at  or  below  100* 4*19  )    q.oo 

„            „      above  100* 476  J    ^  ^ 

SiUcicadd 9105  9072 

100-00      10000 

Gonaequentlj  the  hydrate  dried  at  100*  oonsists  of  4*97  water  and  95*03  silicic  acid. 
In  the  substance  dried  in  the  desiccator  the  oxygen  of  the  total  water  :  the  oxygen 
of  the  silicic  acid,  according  to  the  first  experiment  :  :  1  :  6*1,  according  to  the  second 
experiment  :  :  1  :  5*86.  And  in  the  substance  dried  at  lOO**  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  :  :  1  :  11*5. 

The  substance  II.  contained  Ezpt.  l.  Ezpt.  8.       Ezpt.  3. 

Water,  escaping  at  or  below  100* 4*75  471  )    q-q*: 

„  „      above  100' 5*26  5*21  J    ^  ^^ 

SUicicaoid 89*99  9008        90*05 

100  00       100  00      100*00 

Consequently  the  hydrate  dried  at  100*  consists  on  the  average  of  5*49  water  and 
94*51  silicic  acid.  In  the  substance  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  add  the  oxygen 
of  the  total  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid — on  an  average  :  :  1  :  5'41.  And 
in  the  substance  dried  at  100*  the  oxygen  of  the  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic 
acid  :  :  1  :  10*43. 

62.  Dktebmination  of  Babtta  bt  PsEciPiTATioir  WITH  Gabbovatb  of 
Ammonia  (to  §  101,  2,  a). 

0*7558  grm.  pure  ignited  chloride  of  barium  precipitated  after  §  101,  2,  a,  gave 
07142  Ba  O,  C  0„  which  corresponds  to  0*554719  Ba  0  =  73*44  per  cent  (100  parts  of 
Ba  CI  ought  to  have  given  73*59  parts).  The  result  accordingly  was  99*79  instead 
of  100. 

63.  DiTEBMINATIOK  OF  BaBTTA  IN  ObOANIC  SaLTS  (to  §  101,  2,  h).       , 

0*686  grm.  racemate  of  baiyta  (2  BaO,  CgH.  0^0  +  5  aq.)  treated  according  to  §  101, 
%  b,  gave  0*408  carbonate  of  barytas 0*3169  Ba  0  =  46*20  per  cent  (calculated  46*88 
per  cent)  «.«.,  99*61  instead  of  100. 

64.  DxTKBMiNATiON  OF  Stbontia  ab  Sulphatb  OF  Stbontia  (to  §  102, 1,  a). 

a.  An  aqueous  solution  of  1*2398  grm.  Sr  01  was  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess,  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  strontia  washed  with  water.  It  weighed 
1*4113,  which  corresponds  to  0*795408  Sr  0  =  6415  per  cent  (calcuhited  65*38  per 
cent) ;  t.e.,  98*12  instead  of  100. 

h.  1*1510  grm.  Sr  O,  C  O,  was  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
diluted,  and  then  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  predpitated  Sr  O,  SO,  was 
washed  with  water;  it  weighed  1*4024  =0*79039  Sr  0  =  68*68  per  cent  (calculated 
70*07  per  cent);  i.e.,  9802  instead  of  100. 

65.  Dbtxbmination  of  Stbontia  ab  Sdlfhatb,  with  Coebbction  (to  §  102,  1,  a). 

ThefiUrcUe  obtained  in  No.  64,  6,  weighed  190*84  grm.  According  to  experiment 
Ko.  22,  11862  parts  of  water  containing  sulphuric  add  dissolve  1  part  of  sulphate  of 
strontia;  therefore,  190*84  grm.  dissolve  0*0161  grm.  The  imuAeiti/f  weighed  63*61 
grm.  According  to  experiment  No.  21,  6895  parts  of  water  dissolve  1  part  of 
Sr  O,  S  O,  ;  therefore,  63*61  grm.  dissolve  0*0092  grm. 

Adding  0*0161  and  0*0092  to  the  1*4024  actually  obtained,  we  find  the  total  amount 
=  1*4277  grm.,  which  corresponds  to  0*80465  Sr  0  =  69'91  per  cent  in  Sr  0,  C  0« 
(calculated  70*07  per  cent) ;  i.e.,  99*77  instead  of  100. 

66.  Dxtbbhination  of  Stbontia  as  Cabbonatb  of  Stbontia  (to  §  102,  2). 

1*3104  grm.  chloride  of  strontium,  precipitated  according  to  §  102,  2,  gave  1*2204 
Sr  0,  C  0„  containing  0*8551831  Sr  0  =  65*26  per  cent  (calculated 65 *38),  ie.,  99*82 
instead  of  100. 

In  thb  foub  following  bxpebiments,  and  also  in  No.  72,  pube  aib-dbibd  cabbo- 
nate  of  lime  was  used,  in  a  portion  of  which  the  amount  of  anhydrous  carbonate  had  heoL 
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determined  by  veiy  cautious  heating.  0*7647  gnn.  left  0*7581  gim.^  whiob ^weight 
remained  unaltered  upon  further  (extremely  gentle)  ignition  ;  the  air-dned  carbonate 
contained  accordingly  55*516  per  cent,  of  lime, 

67.  Dktkbhination  of  Like  as  Sulphate  of  Lime  bt  PRsapiTATiON  (to  §  108, 
l,a). 

1*186  grm.  of  "  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime"  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  after  §  103, 1,  a.  Obtained 
1*5949  gnu.  Ca  O,  S  0,,  containing  0*65598  Ca  O,  i,e.,  55*31  per  cent,  (calculated 
55-51),  which  gives  99 'd4  instead  of  100. 

68.  Detebmination  of  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  CO,,  by  Pbecipitation  with  Oabbonate 
OF  Ammonia  and  washing  with  Pure  Wateb  (to  §  103,  2,  a). 

A  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  1*1437  grm.  of  ''the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime*' 
gave  upon  precipitation  as  directed,  1*1243  grm.  anhydrous  carbonate  of  lime,  corre- 
sponding to  0*629608  Ca  0  =  55*05  per  cent,  (calculated  55*51  per  cent.)  which  gives 
99*17  instead  of  100. 

69.  Determination  of  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  .C  0„  bt  Pbecipitation  with  Oxalate 
OF  Ammonla.  from  Alkaline  Solution  (to  §  103,  2,  5,  a). 

1*1734  grm.  of  **  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  I'me"  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  treated  as  directed  §  103,  2,  6,  a,  gave  1*1632  grm.  CaO,  C  0,  (reaction  not  alka- 
line), conUining  0*651392  of  Ca  0=»  55*513  per  cent  (calculated  55*516  percent.), 
which  gives  99*99  instead  of  100. 

70.  Detebmination  of  Lime  as  Oxalate  (to  §  103,  2,  b,  a). 

0*857  grm.  of  ''the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime"  were  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
the  solution  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  the  precipitate 
washed,  and  then  dricid  at  100^  until  the  weight  remained  constant.      The  precipitate 

(2  Ca  0,73  +  2  aq.)  weighed  1*2461  grm.,  containing  0*477879  Ca  0  =  55*76  per  cent 
(calculated  55*516  per  cent),  which  gives  100*45  instead  of  100. 

71.  VoLUMETBio  Detebmination  of  Lime  Pbeoipitated  as  Oxalate  (to 
§  103,  2,  5,  a). 

Six  portions,  of  10  c.  c.  each,  were  taken  of  a  solution  of  pure  chloride  of  calcium ; 
in  2  portions  the  lime  was  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way  (by  precipitation  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  weighing  as  Ca  0,  C  0,)  ;  in  two  by  tlie  alkalimetric  method 
(p.  165,  a),  and  in  two  by  precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  estimation  of  the 
oxalic  acid  in  the  precipitate  by  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  The  following 
were  the  results  obtained : — 

a.  In  the  grravimetrio  b.  By  the  alkalimetric  c.  By  solution  of  per- 

way.                                           method.  manganate  of  potassa. 

0*5617  Ca  O,  C  0,                            0*5614  0*5618 

0*5620        ,,                                       0*5620  0*5620 

72.  Determination  of  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  0  0,  by  Precipitation  as  2  Ca  O,  O"  from 
Acid  Solution  (to  §  103,  2,  6,  /3). 

0*857  gnn.  of  "  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  "  difisolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
precipitated  from  this  solution  according  to  the  directions  of  §  103,  2,  6,  fi,  gave  0*8476 
carbonate  of  lime  (which  did  not  manifest  alkaline  reaction,  and  the  weight  of  which 
did  not  vary  in  the  least  upon  evaporation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia),  containing 
0*474656  Ca  0  =  55*39  per  cent  (calcuh&ted  55*51),  which  gives  99*78  instead  of  100. 

73.  Determination  of  Magnesia  as  2  Mg  O,  P  O,  (to  §  104,  2). 

a,  A  solution  of  1*0587  grm.  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  water,  pre- 
cipitated according  to  §  104,  2,  gave  0*9834  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  containing 
0*35438  magnesias 33*476  per  cent  (calculated  33*33  per  cent.),  which  gives  100*43 
instead  of  100. 

6.  0*9672  Mg  O,  S  O,  gave  0*8974  2  Mg  O,  P  0,=33'43  per  cent  of  MgO  (calcu- 
lated 33*33),  which  gives  100*80  instead  of  100. 

II.  3c 
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74.  Prioipitation  or  Aoetatk  or  Ziko  bt  Sulphuretted  HTDRooKir  (to 
§  108,  6). 

a.  A  Bolution  of  pure  acetate  of  zinc  was  treated  with  the  gas  in  ezoeas,  aDowed  to 
stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  mixed  with  ammonia ; 
it  remained  perfectly  clear  at  firsts  and  even  alter  long  standing  a  few  hardly  visible 
flakes  only  had  separated. 

b.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  to  which  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  acetic  acid 
had  been  added  previously  to  the  precipitation  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  showed 
exactly  the  same  deportment. 

75.  DiTBBinvATioir  or  Ibov  ab  Sulfhids  (to  §  118,  2). 

10  c.  c.  of  a  pure  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  was  precipitated  with  ammonia ; 
obtained  0-1468  Fe,  0^=0  10171  Fe. 

10  c.  c.  was  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  treated 
after  §  118,  2,  obtained  01596  Fe  S=010157  Fe. 

10  c.  c.  again  yielded  0-1605  Fe  8  =>  0-1021  Fe. 

76.  DsTBRMiNATioir  OF  Lbad  a8  Chromats  (to  §  116,  4  and  §  116,  7,  ft). 

1*0083  grm.  pure  nitrate  of  lead  were  treated  according  to  §  116,  4.     He  precipitate 
was  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  dried  at  100**,  obtained  0*9871  grm.  =0*67838 
Pb  O.     This  gives  67*8  per  cent.     Calculation  67 '4. 

0*9814  nitrate  of  lead  again  yielded  0*9625  chromate=67'4  per  cent. 

1*1472  nitrate  of  lead  were  precipitated  with  chromate  of  potash,  and  the  washed 
precipitate  was  heated  with  60  c.  c.  of  an  acid  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  con- 
taining 0*1197  grm.  iron  in  10  c.  c.  25  c.  c.  permanganate  were  required,  of  which 
100  c.  c.  =0-55266  Fe.  This  gives  67*18  per  cent  of  Pb  0  in  Pb  O,  N  O^  (instead  of 
67-40). 

77.  DBTXRinvATioir  or  Msrourt  in  the  Metallic  State,  nr  thx  Wet  Wat, 

BT  MEAlfB  OF  PrOTOOHLORIDE  OF  TlN  (tO  §  118,  1,  5). 

2*01  grm.  chloride  of  mercury  gave  1*465  grm.  metallic  mercury =72 '88  per  cent 
(calculated  78*88  per  cent),  which  gives  9871  instead  of  100  (Sghaffmsr).  The  low 
is  not  inherent  in  the  method,  ».«.,  it  does  not  arise  from  mercury  evaporating  during 
the  ebullition  and  desiccation  (Expt  No.  54) ;  but  its  origin  lies  in  the  fact  that  one 
usually  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  mercury  to  settle  quite  completely,  and  in 
general  is  not  careful  enough  in  decanting,  and  drying  with  paper,  fta 

78.  Determination  of  Coffer  bt  Precipitation  with  Zinc  in  a  Platinum 
DiBH  (to  §  119,  2). 

30*882  grm.  pure  sulphate  of  copper  were  dissolved  in  water  to  250  c.  o. ;    10  e.  e. 
of  the  solution  contained  accordingly  0*81387  gnu.  metallic  copper, 
a.  10  c.  c.  precipitated  with  zinc  in  a  platinum  dish,  gave  0*8140  =  100*06  per  cent. 
5.  In  a  second  experiment  10  c.  c.  gave  0*3138=  100  per  cent 

79.  Behavior  of  Copper  Precipitated  by  Zinc  on  Ignition  in  Htdbogbn 
(to  p.  228,  foot-note). 

A  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  add  and 
precipitated  vrith  zinc  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  precipitate  was  washed  with  water, 
then  with  alcohol,  and  dried  at  100^  0*7961  grm.  of  this  was  ignited  fi^r  J  of  an  hour 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.     It  then  weighed  0*7952  grm. 

80.  Determination  of  Copper  as  Subbulphoctanidb  (to  §  119,  3). 

0 
addition 

The  well-washed  precipitate, 

Cu  0—31*72  per  cent    As  sulphate  of  copper  contains  81*83  per  cent,  this  gives 
99*66  instead  of  100.  J 

81.  Determination  of  Copper  bt  Db  Haen'b  Method  (to  §  119,  4,  c). 

Four  10  c.  c.*s  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  10  c.  c.  containing  0*0254 
grm.  Cu,  were  severally  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium,  then  with  50  c.  c.  of  a  solu-  ^ 

tion  of  sulpburous  acid  (50  c.  c.  corresponding  to  12*94  c.  c.  iodine  solution).     After 
addition  of  starch  paste^  iodine  solution  was  luided  until  the  fluid  appeared  blue. 
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This  required, — 

Id  a,  4-09 
5,  8-95 
e,  4  06 
d,  3-95 

Aj  100  0.  c  of  iodine  solution  contained  0*58043  grm.  iodine,  this  gives — 

For  a,  0-0256  Ca  instead  of  0*0254 
„    6,  0-0260  „  „ 

„    c,  00257  „  „ 

„   d,  00260  „  „ 

Another  experiment,  made  with  100  c.  c.  of  the  same  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  ga^e  0*2606  instead  of  0*254  of  copper.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  having  been 
added  to  10  c  c.  of  the  solution  of  sulpliate  of  copper,  then  some  dUute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  8*4  and  8*5  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  were  required  instead  of  4  c.  c, — ^a 
proof  that  considerably  more  iodine  had  separated  than  corresponded  to  the  oxide  of 
copper. 

82.  Acnov  OF  Solution  of  Ctanidb  of  Potassium  upon  Ammoniacal  Solution 
OF  OxiDB  OF  Copper  (to  §  119,  4,  d), 

a.  Three  10  c.  c's  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  10  c.  c.  containing  0*1 
grm.  sulphate  of  copper,  were  mixed  with  increasing  quantities  of  solution  of  am- 
monia, and  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  equalize  the  degree  of  concentration  in  the 
three  portions.  Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  was  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  until 
the  blue  color  had  disappeared.    This  required  the  following  quantities  : — 

Solation  of  sulphate  Solationof  -WatAv  Bolation  of  oyaoide 

otco^pper,  ammonia.  wwer.  ofpotMsium. 

10  c.  c  4  c.  o.  12  c.  o.  6'7 

10  c.  c.  8  0.  c.  8  c.  c.  6*85 

10  0.0.  16  c.  c  Oc.  c.  7*1 

Neutral  salts  of  ammonia  also  exercise  some  influence,  as  the  following  experiments 
show,  which  were  made  the  next  day  with  the  same  solutions : — 

Sol.  CuO,  SO3,  80I.NH,.  Water,  &o.  Sol.  ECy. 

10  c.  c.  2  c.  o.  14  c.  c.  6.70 

10  c.  o.  2  c.  c.  14  c.  c.  sol.  NH^  CI  (1:10)  7*40 

10  c.  a  6  c.  c.  (  ^2  ""'  ""'  ^n^J^  n    k,  I  7*00 

I    4  c.  c.  S  0,dil.  (1 :  5)  j 

lOcc  2«.c  (   8c.o.NH.O,NO.(t:10)|       y.j^ 

\   o  c  c.  water  ) 

h.  Several  10  c.  o.'s  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  10  c.  c.  containing 
0*1  grm.  of  the  salt,  were  mixed  with  10  c.  c's  of  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  (1  :  10),  and  after  addition  of  water  or  of  solution  of  neutral  ammonia 
salts,  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  was  added  till  the  blue  color  had  vanished. 
Temp.  60% 


e.  0.  OuO, 

SO, 

0.0. 

SNH4O, 

3  CO, 

0. 0.  Water,  fto. 

0. 0.  Z  Cy. 

10 

10 

10.  water 

r  i.  16*4 
ii.  16*6 

10 

10 

10.  NH4O,  SO,  (1:10) 

/  i.  16-9 
u.  17*1 

10 

10 

10.  NH^O,  NO,  (1:10) 

/  i.  17  0 
\ii.  171 

10 

10 

10.  N  H^  CI  (1 :  10) 

(  i.  17*1 
ii.  17-1 

The  addition  of  the  2  drops  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  does  not  much  assist  one 
in  hitting  the  end-reaction,  as  the  solution,  which  towards  the  end  is  colored  red, 
gradually  becomes  light  yellow  when  more  cyanide  is  added,  and  is  not  fully  decolorized 
till  a  further  addition  of  the  same  salt  hss  been  made,  and  it  has  stood  for  some  time. 

88.   PRBCJIPITATION    OF    NiTRATB    OF    BiSMUTH  BY  CaBBONATE  OF   AMMONIA   (tO 

120, 1,  a). 

If  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  no  matter  whether  containing  much  or  little  free 
nitric  acid,  is  mixed  with  water,  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia, 

8c2 
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ftnd  filtered  withoat  applying  heat,  the  filtrate  acquires,  upon  addition  of  saTphn retted 
hydrogen  water,  a  blackish-brown  coIcn*.  But  if  the  mixture  before  filtering  is  heated 
for  a  short  time  nearly  to  boiling,  sulphuretted  hydrc^n  fails  to  impart  this  color  to 
the  filtrate,  or,  at  all  eTtnts,  the  change  c^  color  is  hardly  visible  to  the  eye  looking 
through  the  full  test-tube  from  the  top. 

84.  BETSItMIlfATION  OW  ANTIHOMT  AB  SlTLPHTBB  (to  §  125,  I). 

.  0*559  grm.  of  pure  air-dried  tartar  emetic,  treated  according  to  §125,  I,  gave 
0*2902  grm.  tersulphide  of  antimony  dried  at  100%  ='2492  grm.  or  44*58  per  cent, 
of  teroxide  of  antimony.  Heated  to  blackening  id  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  the  pre- 
cipitate lost  0*0079  grm.  (reckoned  from  a  part  to  the  wholeX  leaving  accordingly 
0*2823  grm.  of  anhydrous  tersulphide  of  antimony,  which  corresponds  to  0*24245 
grm.  or  43*37  per  cent,  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  As  the  tartar  emetic  contain!*  43*70 
per  cent,  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  the  process  gives,  if  the  precipitate,  is  dried  at  100% 
102-01  ;  if  heated  to  blackening,  99*22  instead  of  100. 

85.  VOLUMFPHIC  DKTKBBnXATION  OF  AnTIMONT  (to  §  125,  8). 

5*0822  gnu.  of  chemically  pure  tartar  emetic  were  dissolved  to  250  c.  c. 

Four  portions  of  this  solution,  of  10  c.  c.  each,  were  mixed  severally  with  difj^rent 
quantities  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  with  diiferent 
quantities  (>f  water ;  after  addition  of  2  c.  c.  of  starch  paste  to  each  portion,  solution 
of  iodine  (100  c.  c.= 0*53064  of  iodine,  correspondiog  to  0*30501  of  teroxide  of  anti- 
inony)  was  dropped  in  until  the  Iodide  of  starch  reaction  made  its  appearance  in  the 
several  fluids. 

1 .  10  c.  c.  of  the  tartar  emetic  solution  +  5  c.  a  of  solution  of  Na  O,  2  C  O^ ;  it  took 
20*9  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  to  impart  to  the  fluid  a  reddish  color,  which  did  not  in- 
stantly disappear  upon  shaking  ;  and  30*1  c.  c.  to  produce  a  distinct  blue  tint ;  after 
some  time,  the  latter  also  disappeared. 

2.  10  c.  c.  of  the  tartar  emetic  solution  + 10  c.  c.  of  solution  of  Na  O,  2  CO^  After 
addition  of  29*2  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  just  began  to  exhibit  a  red  tint, 
which  imme<liately  disappeared  ;  29*4  c.  c.  produced  a  distinct  blue  color,  which  dis- 
appeared only  after  15  minutes. 

3.  10  c.  c.  of  the  tartar  emetic  solution  -f  20  c.  c.  of  solution  of  Na  O,  2  CO^.  After 
addition  of  29*2  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  just  began  to  exhibit  a  red 
tint;  29*5  c.  c.  produced  a  distinct  blue  color,  which  disappeared  only  after  15 
minutes. 

4.  10  c.  c.  of  tartar  emetic  solution  -I- 20  c.  c.  of  solution  of  Na  O,  2  CO,  -h  100  c.  c. 
of  water.     With  29*2  c.  c.  first  reddish  coloration,  with  29*5  distinctly  blue. 

The  results  of  the  three  last  experiments,  therefore,  agreed  very  well,  and  as  29*5 
c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  correspond  to  0*08998  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  which  are  con- 
tained in  0*20329  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash,  the  two  last  experiments  give 
44 '26  per  cent,  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  tartar  emetic.  The  formula  demands 
43*70.  If  the  first  reddening  of  the  fluid  which  remains  visible  for  a  short  time 
after  stirring  is  considered  as  the  final  reaction,  only  29*2  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution 
were  required,  which  gives  48*81  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  tartar  emetic. 

86.  Action  of  Iodinb  Solution  upon  Solution  of  Cabbonatk  of  Soda 
(to  §  125,  8). 

A  solution  was  used  of  pure  monocarbonate  of  soda,  perfectly  free  from  reducing 
substances,*  which  contained  5  grm.  of  anhydrous  salt  in  100  c.  c  The  iodine  solu- 
tion contained  0*58064  grm.  iodine  in  100  c.  c.  The  temperature  was  19  5^  The 
quantity  of  thin  starch  paste  added  in  each  experiment  was  2  c.  c.  The  two  stages 
marked  of  the  reaction  were  : — 

a.  The  point  at  which  the  fiuid  just  began  to  exhibit  a  faint  blue  tint. 

h.  Tlie  point  at  which  the  fluid  presented  the  same  blue  color  as  a  mixture  of  30  c  c. 
of  water  with  2  c.  c.  of  starch  paste,  and  1  drop  of  iodine  solution. 

c.  o.  Na  O,  C  Oji  c.  0.  Water. 

1.  20 0 

2.  20 60 

8.  20 120  .     .     .  •.     . 

4.  20 280 

*  Prepared  from  thoroughly  washed  bicarbonate  of  foda.  A  drop  of  a  dila  te  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potB«>a  imparted  to  30  c.  c.  of  it  a  red  tint,  which  did  not  disappear  upon 
addition  of  dilate  sulphuric  acid  in  excis:!. 


c.  e.  Iodine. 

a. 

h. 

0-2 

0-4 

0*55 

0-8 

0*8 

1-2 

1-7       

2*2 

o.e.N»0,2COs. 

c.  c.  Water. 

1. 

20     ,     ,     , 

0 

2. 

20     .     .     , 

,     ,       60 

3. 

20     .     .     . 

.     ,     120    

4. 

20    ,    ,    , 

.    .     280    
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Deducting  in  1,  i  arop,  m  2,  2  drops,  in  3,  O'l  c.  c,  m  4,  0*2  c.  a,  of  iodine  solu- 
tion, these  being  the  quantities  severally  required  to  impart  a  blue  tint  to  the  pure  water 
mixed  with  starch  paste,  the  results  of  this  series  of  experiments  clearly  show  that  the 
same  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  will  prevent  a  larger  amount  of  iodine  from  forming 
iodide  of  starch,  the  more  considerable  the  volume  of  water  present. 

87.  Action  of  Iodinb  Solution  ufok  Solution  of  Bkabbonate  of  Soda 
(to  §  125,  3). 

The  experiments  were  mad«  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  bicarbonate,  free 
from  monocarbonate  of  soda  and  frem  reducing  substances  ;  the  other  ceaditioos  were 
the  same  as  in  Na  86. 

Io£ll6. 

«  h 

.    .    «     .  1    drop 
1    drop      ,     .     .     .     0  '05  c.  o. 

005  CO 0-10  c.  a 

0*10  CO..    ,     .     .     0*25  c.  c. 

The  results  of  this  series  of  experiments  clearly  show  that  bicarbonate  of  soda  exercises 
BO  influence  upon  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction. 

^.  Determination  of  Aebenious  Acid  bi  Solution  of  Iodine  (to  §  127,  6). 

2*5  grm.  pure  arsenious  acid  were  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda^ 
hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  the  dilute  fluid  in  very  slight  excess,  and  the  whole 
was  made  up  to  250  o.  c.  The  temperature  was  20^  The  iodine  solution  contained 
0^53064  griB.  iodine  in  100  c.  c. 

1.  10  c  c  of  the  As  Q,  solution  +  20  c.  e.  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
saturated  at  20" -f  2  o.  c.  starch  paste.  It  took  49*05  c.  c.  of  the  iodine  solution  to 
impart  a  reddish  tint  to  the  fluid,  which  after  a  short  time  disappeared  ;  and  ij^'25  c.  c 
to  produce  a  distinct  blue  coloration. 

2.  Saraecotiditions  as  in  1,  but  with  addition  of  250  c.  c  of  water  ;  first  appearance 
of  alight  bluish  tint,  after  addition  of  49*1  c.  a  of  the  iodine  solution  ;  distinct  blue 
color,  after  addition  of  49*25  c.  c. 

3.  Same  conditions  as  in  1,  simply  substituting  for  20  o.  o.  of  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  eoda,  10  c.  c.  of  scdution  of  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  soda  (I  :  20),  prepared  from 
thoroughly  washed  bicarbonate.  First  bluish  tint,  after  addition  of  40*25  o.  o.  of 
iodine  solution  ;  distinct  blue  color,  after  addition  of  49*32  c.  c. 

4.  Same  conditions  as  in  3,  with  20  c.  c.  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  instead 
of  10  c.  c.     Distinct  blue  color,  after  addition  of  49*27  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution. 

5.  Same  conditions  as  in  4,  +  250  c.  c.  of  water.  Distinct  blue  color,  after  addition 
of  49*3  c  c.  of  iodine  solution. 

6.  Same  conditions  as  in  5,  with  50  &  a  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  instead  of 
20  c.  c.     Distinct  blue  color,  after  additi>>n  of  49*46  c.  c  of  iodine  solution. 

These  results  agree  well  together.  49  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  were  clearly  sufficient 
to  convert  the  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid  ;  they  correspond  to  0*1014  grm.  arsenious 
jtcid,  whilst  the  10  &  c.  of  solution  used  contain  0*1  grm. 

89.  DETEBHiNAarioN  or  Phosfhobic  Acid  as  Ptbofhoephatb  of  Magnesia 
(to  §134,  ^,41). 

1'9159  and  2*0860  grm.  pure  crystallized  phosphate  of  soda,  treated  as  directed 
§  134,  b,  a,  gave  0*5941  and  0*6494  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  respectively. 
These  give  19*83  and  19*91  per  oent.  of  phosphoric  acid  in  phosphate  of  soda,  instead 
of  19*83  percent 

00.  Determination  of  Phosfhobic  Acid  as  Phosfhate  of  Sesquioxide  of 
Uranium  (to  §  134,  c). 

30  c.  c.  of  a  solntion  of  puare  phosphate  of  soda,  treated  with  sulphate  of  magiie8ia» 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia,  as  directed  §  134,  i,  c,  gave  0'8269  grm.  of 
pyrophosphate  of  magnesia.  10  c  c.  contained  accordingly  0*06982  grm.  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

10  c.  a  of  the  same  solution  were  then  precipitated  with  acetate  of  sesquiozide  of 
oranium  as  directed  {  1 84,  e.  The  ignited  precipitate  was  treated  with  a  littie  nitrie 
add,  then  again  ignited  ;  after  coofing^  it  weighed  0'3478  grm.  corresponding  to 
0  '069!>4  gna.  'of  phosphoric  acid. 
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91.  Detervinatton  or  Fbee  Sulphurbtied  HTBRoasN  bt  Msavb  of  Soluttov 

OF  lODIHB   (to  §  H8,  I.,  o). 

The  experiments  were  made  to  settle  the  following  questions  : — 

a.  Does  the  quantity  of  iodine  required  remain  the  same  for  solutions  of  sulphuretted 
hydr^en  of  different  degrees  of  dilution  f 

6.  Does  the  equation  HS  +  I=HI  +  S  really  represent  the  decomposition  which 
takes  place  f 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  contained  in  a  flask  closed  by  a  doubly- perfo- 
rated  oork ;  into  one  aperture  a  siphon  with  pinchoock  was  fitted,  to  draw  off  liie 
fluid  ;  into  the  other  aperture  a  short  open  tube,  which  did  not  dip  into  the  fluid. 

Question  a, 
a.  About  SO  c.  o.  of  iodine  solution  were  introduced  into  a  flask,  which  was  then 
tared  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  added  until  the  yellow  color  had  just  disap- 
peared.    The  flask  was  then  closed,  weighed,  starch  paste  added,  and  then  solution  of 
iodine  until  the  fluid  appeared  blue. 

70*2  grm.    H  S  water  required  23*4  c.  c.  iodine  solution,   100  accordingly 
83 '3S  c.  a 

68*4  grm.  required  227  c.  c.  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly  88*20  c.  c 
/3.  Same  process  ;  but  the  fluid  was  diluted  with  water  free  from  air. 

61*5  grm.  H  S  water +  200  grm.  water  required  20*7  c.  c.  iodine  solution,  100 
accordingly  83*65  c.  c. 

52*4  grm.  +  400  grm.  water  required  17*7  c.  c.  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly 
88*77. 
The  iodine  solution  contained  0*00498  iodine  in  1  c.  c.      Considering  that  addition 
of  a  larger  volume  of  water  necessarily  involves  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
iodine  solution,  these  results  may  be  considered  sufficiently  corresponding. 

Question  h. 

According  to  a,  100  grm.  of  the  H  S  water  contained  0*02215  grm.  H  S,  assuming 
the  proportion  to  be  100  :  83*2. 

173*6  grm.  of  the  same  water  were,  immediately  after  the  experiments  in  a,  drawn 
off  into  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  arsenious  acid  ;  afier  24  hours,  the  tersulphide 
of  arsenic  acid  was  filtered  ofi^  dried  at  100%  and  weighed.  0*0920  grm.  were 
obtained,  which  corresponds  to  0*03814  H  S,  or  a  percentage  of  0*02197. 

The  second  question  also  is  therefore  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

92.  Solution  of  .Chlobids  of  Maonxsiuii  dissolves  Oxalate  of  Lime  (to 
§  154,  6). 

If  some  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  then  a 
little  oxalate  of  ammonia,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  first;  but  upon  slightly 
increasing  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  a  trifling  precipitate  gradually  separates 
after  some  time. 

If  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added,  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  thrown  down, 
but  the  precipitate  contains  also  oxalate  of  magnesia.  This  shows  that  to  effect  the 
separation  of  the  two  bases  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  reagent  must  be  added  in 
excess  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  presence  of  much  magnesis,  the  operator 
must  expect  to  precipitate  some  of  the  magnesia,  as  the  following  experiments  (No.  93) 
clearly  show. 

98.  Separation  of  Lime  from  Maonebia  (to  §  154,  6). 

The  fluids  employed  in  the  following  experiments  were,  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  10  c.  c.  of  which  corresponded  to  0*5618  Ca  O,  G  O, ;  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  magnesium,  containing  0*250  Mg  O  in  10  c.  c.  ;  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
(1:8);  solution  of  ammonia,  containing  10  per  cent.  N  H, ;  solution  of  oxalate  of 
lunmonia  (1  :  24) ;  acetic  acid,  containing  80  per  cent.  A,  H  O. 

The  precipitation  was  effected  at  the  common  temperature ;  the  precipitate  of  oxalate 
of  lime  was  filtered  off  after  20  hours. 
a.  Influence  of  the  degree  of  dilution. 

a.  10  c.  c.  Mg  CI,  10  c.  c.  Ca  CI,  10  c.  c.  N  H^  CI,  4  drops  N  Hfi,  50  c  c 
water,  20  c,  c.  2  N  H.  O,  O.     Result,  0*5705  Ca  O,  C  O,. 

/3.  Same  as  a,  with  150  c.  c  water  instead  of  50  o.  c.    Result^  0*5670  Ca  O, 
CO,, 
d.  Innuenoe  of  excess  of  ammonia. 

Same  as  a,  /3  +  10  c.  c  N  H^O.    Result,  0*5614  grm.  Ca  0,  C  0^ 
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c.  Inflaenoe  of  excess  of  chloride  of  ammoDium. 

Same  as  a,  /3  +  40  c.  c.  N  Bfil     Result,  0*5652  grm. 

d.  iDflaence  of  exceRS  of  ammooia  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Same  as  a,  )3  +  30  c.  o.  N  H^Gl  +  lO  c.  c.  N  H^O.     Result^  0*5618  grm. 

e.  Influence  of  free  a^tic  acid. 

Same  as  a,  /3,  only  with  6  drops  A,  instead  of  the  i  drops  N  H^O.    Besult, 
0*5594  grm. 
/.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  feebly  alkaline  solution. 

Same  as  a,  /3  +  20  c.  c.  2  N  H^  O,  O.     Besult,  0*5644  grm.  Oa  O,  C  O,. 
g.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  strongly  ^kaline  solution. 

Same  as  a,  /3,  + 10  c  c.  N  H^O  +  20  c.  c  2  N  H^O,  O.    Result,  0*5644. 
h.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  presence  of  much  N  H.Cl  and 
N  H^O. 

Same  as  a,  ^3  ,  +10N  H^  O  +  30N  H^ 01  +  20  2  N  B.fiyO.    Result,  0*5709 grm. 

i.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  solution  slightly  acidified  with  A. 

Same  as  a,  /3,-4  drops  K  £[^0  +  6  drops  A  +  20  c.  c.  2  N  H^O,  O.  Result* 
0*5661  grm. 

Consequently,  when  a  notable  amount  of  magnesia  is  present  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  oxalate  of  magnesia,  or  oxalate  of  magnesia  and  amnx>nia  precipitating  along 
with  the  oxalate  of  lime. 

Another  series  of  experiments  in  which  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  magnesia  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  mixed  with  ammonia  under  varying  circumstances,  proved  also  that, 
in  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  magnesia,  oxalate  of  magnesia,  or  oxalate  of 
mi^nesia  and  ammonia,  will  alwayi  separate  after  standing  for  some  time,  no  matter 
whether  in  a  cold  or  a  warm  place. 

In  a  third  series  of  experiments,  the  separation  was  effected  by  double  precipitation, 
in  accordance  with  32-  l^he  same  solutions  were  employed  as  in  the  first  series,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  for  which  a  solution  was  substituted  con- 
taining 0*2182  grm.  Mg  O,  in  10  c.  c. 

10  c.  c.  Ca  CI  +30  c.  c.  Mg  CI,  +20  c.  c.  N  H^l,  +800  c.  o.  water, +  6  drops  am- 
monia, +  a  sufficient  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Kesults,  in  two  experiments,  0*5621 
and  0*5652,  mean  0*5686,  instead  of  0'5618  CaO,  C  O,  ;  also  0*6660  and  0*6489  MgO, 
mean  0*6574,  instead  of  0*6546. 

94.  Separation  of  Iodhtk  vbom  Chlobinb  bt  Pisami's  Mbthod  (to  §  169, 
249). 

0*2338  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water, +i  c.  c.  of  solution  of  iodide 
of  starch,  required  14  c.  o.  of  decinormal  silver  solutions 0*2322  grm.  iodide  of 
potassium. 

0*3025  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about  double  the  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  required  18*2  c.  c.  silver  solution  «  0*3021  K  I. 

0*2266  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about  100  times  as  much  chloride  of 
sodium,  required  13*7  c.  c.  silver  solution  =0*2272  K  I. 

95.  Sbpabation  of  Iodinb  fbom  Bbominb,  bt  Pibavi'b  Method  (to  §  169, 
267). 

0*8198  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  double  the  quantity  of  bromida  of 
potassium,  required  19*2  c.  o.  of  decinormal  silver  solution  =s 0*8 187  K  I. 

96.  Sensibilitt  of  vabioub  Metallic  Solutions  to  Sulphubetted  Htdbooeh 
(to  §  208,  8). 

Five  portions,  of  500  o.  c.  each,  were  taken,  of  a  highly  dUute  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  containing  0*003  H  S  in  1000  parts.        , 

There  was  added — 

to  a,  Cu  CI,  which  gave  a  blackish  coloration. 

to  hf  As  O,  dissolv^  in  H  CI,  which  produced  a  precipitate  only  after  12  hours ;  the 
fluid  had  not  quite  cleared  at  the  time. 

to  c,  Cd  CI,  which  gave  a  beautiful  flocculent  precipitate  after  1  hour. 

to  d,  Ag  O,  N  Oy  The  fluid  appeared  blackish  ;  it  required  12  hours  for  the  pre- 
cipitate to  subside  completely. 

to  e,  Hg  Cy.  The  fluid  appeared  blackish  ;  it  required  12  hours  for  the  preciiatate 
to  subside. 
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97.  Dktsbkivatiov  of  Sulphuretted  Htdrooeit  bt  Solutiok  of  Cadvium 
(to  §  208,  8). 

280*3  gnn.  of  the  Bame  sulphnretted  hydrogen  water  which  had  nerved  for  the 
experiments  No.  91,  and  contained  in  100  grm.  0*02215  H  S,.were  mixed  with  solu- 
tion of  cadmium  in  excess,  filtered  after  24  hours,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  dried  at 
100^  and  weighed.  Result)  0*2895.  If  the  precipitate  had  consisted  of  pure  snlphide 
of  oikdmium,  it  would  have  given,  by  calculation,  0*0247  per  cent.  H  S,  consequently 
too  much.  A  portion  of  it  was  Uierefore  deflagrated  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  the  reaidue  tested  for  chlorine.  Distinct  reaction  was 
observed. 

98.  DBTBBMiKATiosr  OF  Garbokio  AdD  IH  Seltzes  Wateb  (to  §  209,  €). 

The  total  carbonic  acid  in  the  mineral  water  of  Lower  Selters  was  determined  exactly 
as  described.     The  following  were  the  results  : — 

1.  Water  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  (collected  with  a  plunging  siphon  and  transferred 
to  bottles  provided  with  hydrate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium). 

221*331  water  yielded  0*7640  G  O.,  =3*45184  per  thousand. 
221*246    „  „       0*7664     ,.      =3*45949  „ 

2.  Water  from  the  l>ottom  of  the  ehaft  (collected  with  the  apparatus  figured  p.  549). 

250-398  water  yielded  0*8654  0  0,,  =  3  45609  per  thousand. 
230044    „  „       0*7952    „     =3  45673  „ 

99.  Chlorimetrioal  Experiments  (to  §  225,  et  seq.) 

10  grro.  of  chloride  of  lime  were  rubbed  up  with  water  to  one  litre,  with  which  the 
following  experiments  were  made  : — 

a.  Assay  by  Gat-Lubbac^s  method  (§  226) ;  obtained  23*42 — 23*52  per  cent. 
h.  By  Pekot's  method  (§  227)  ;  obtained  23*5  and  23  5  per  cent. 

c.  By  means  of  iron  (§228,  modification  1)  ;  obtained  23*6  per  cent. 

d.  By  Bunbem'b  method  (p.  613,  D) ;  results,  23*6 — 23*6  per  cent. 

100.  Dbtino  of  Manoakbsb  (to§  229, 1.) 

Four  small  pans,  containing  each  8  grm.  of  manganese  of  53  per  cent.,  were  first 
heated  in  the  water- bath.  After  3  hours,  I.  had  lost  0*145  ;  after  6  hours,  II.  0*15  ; 
after  9  hours,  III.  0*15  ;  after  12  hours,  IV.  0*15  grm.  I.  and  II.  having  been  left 
standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  12  hours,  II.  was  found  to  weigh  exactly 
as  much  as  at  first ;  I.  wanted  only  0*01  grm.  of  the  original  weight. 

The  four  pans  were  now  heated  for  two  hours  to  120°.  After  cooling,  they  were 
found  to  have  lost  each  0*180  of  the  original  weight.  I.  and  II.  having  been  left 
standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  JFor  60  hours,  were  found  to  have  again 
acquired  their  original  weight  by  attracting  moisture.  III.  and  IV.  were  heated  for 
2  hours  to  150^.  The  loss  of  weight  in  both  cases  was  0*215  grro.  Having  been  left 
standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  72  hours,  both  were  found  to  weigh  0*05  less 
than  at  first.  Assuming  the  hygroscopic  moisture  expelled  to  be  re-absorbed  by  stand- 
ing in  the  air,  this  shows  that  at  150°  a  little  chemically  combined  water  escapes  along 
with  the  moisture,  and  accordingly  that  the  tempemture  must  not  exceed  1*20°. 

My  experiments  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  Dikglsr's  polyt.  Joum.,  135* 
277  et  seq. 

101.    DETERMIirATION  OF  SiLYER  IN  ARGENTIFEROUS  LeaI)  (to  p.  651). 

a.  10  grm.  sulphide  of  lead  and  0*3  grm.  sulphide  of  silver  were  treated  as  directed 
p.  649,  1,  and  the  silver  in  the  button  determined  after  p.  650,  1.  Obtained  8*093 
button,  and  from  this,  0*3458  grm.  chloride  of  silver,  instead  of  0*347  grm. 

h.  5  grm.  sulphide  of  lead  and  0*05  grm.  sulphide  of  silver  gave  4*025  grm.  button, 
and  0*0562  grm.  chloride  of  silver,  instead  of  0*0578  gnu. 

c.  10  grm.  sulphide  of  lead  and  0*01  grm.  sulphide  of  silver  gave  7*7384  grm.  button, 
and  0*0106  grm.  chloride  of  silver  instead  of  0*0115  grm. 
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TABLES  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF  ANALYSES. 


TABLE  L 


EQUIVALENTS   OF   THE   ELEMENTS   CONSIDERED   IN  THE   PRESENT   WORK.* 

(BUMAS) 
(DUHA.S) 

(Pelouze,  Berzelius) 

(DUMAJS) 

(Schneider) 

(Berzelius) 

(Marignac) 

(C.  V.  Hauer) 

(Johnson  and  Allen,  Bunsen) 

(Dumas,  Eedmann  and  Marchand) 

(Dumas,  Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

(Marignac,  Stas) 

(Berlin,  Peligot) 

(RoTHOFF,  Dumas) 

(Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

(Louyet) 

(Comp.  Streckeb,  loo.  cit.) 

(Dumas) 

(Marignac,  Dumas) 

(Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

(Berzelius,  Dumas) 

(C.  DiEHL,  Troost) 

(Marchand  and  Scheerer) 

(v.  Hauer,  Dumas). 

(Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

(Berlin) 

(RoTHOFF,  Marignac,  Dumas) 

(Marignac) 

(Berzelius,  comp.  Strecker,  loc.  cit.) 


Aluminium 

A1 

13-75 

Antimony 

Sb 

12200 

Arsenic 

As 

7500 

Barium 

Ba 

68-50 

Bismuth 

Bi 

2080Ot- 

Boron 

B 

1100 

Bromine 

Br 

80-00 

Cadmium 

Cd 

5600 

CsBsium 

Cs 

13300 

Calcium 

Ca 

2000 

Carbon 

C 

600 

Chlorine 

CI 

35-46 

Chromium 

Cr 

25-24 

Cobalt ' 

Co 

29-50} 

Copper 

Cu 

31-70 

Fluorine 

Fl 

1900 

Gold 

An 

196-00 

Hydrogen 

H 

100 

Iodine 

I 

12700 

Iron 

Fe 

2800 

Lead 

Pb 

103-50 

Lithium 

Li 

7-00 

Magnesium 

Mg 

12-00 

Manganese 

Mn 

27-50 

Mercury 

Hg 

10000 

Molybdei^um 

Mo 

4600J 

Nickel 

Ni 

29-50 

Nitrogen 

N 

1400 

Oxygen 

0 

8-00 

Palladium 

Pd 

53-00 

*  It  has  been  necessary  to  alter  the  numbers  in  some  cases  where  no  new  special  experiments 
have  been  made.  This  arose  flrom  the  fact  that  the  numbers  in  question  were  deduced  fW>m 
other  equivalents  wliich  have  since  l)een  corrected.  Those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  of 
equivalents  should  refer  to  Handworterbuch  der  reinen  und  angewandten  Chemie,  2  Aufl.  Bd. 
II.  468,  article  Atomgewichte,  by  A.  SU'ecker.  With  respect  to  the  equivalents  that  have 
recently  been  redetermined  comp.  Zdtschrift  f.  Anal.  Chem. 

t  Dumas  makes  it  210*00.       X  W.  J.  i^Uisell  found  29*37.  (Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  (2).  I.  61.) 
§  Dumas  makes  it  48*00.  0  W.  J.  Bussell  found  29-87  (loc.  cit). 
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Phosphonis 

P 

Platinum 

Pt 

Potassium 

K 

Rubidium 

Rb 

Selenium 

Se 

Silicon 

Si 

Silver 

Ag 

Sodium 

Na 

Strontium 

Sr 

Sulphur 

8 

Thallium 

Tl 

Tin 

Sn 

Titanium 

Ti 

Uranium 

Ur 

Zinc 

Zn 

8100  (Schbottbb) 

98*94  (Andrews) 

39*11  (Maiugnac,  Stas) 

85*40  (BuNssN,  Piccabd) 

39-5*  \  (Berzeuub,  Sacc, 
(      CHAND — mean) 

14*00t  {Dumas) 
107-97    (Mamgitac) 

23-00    (Pelouze,  Stas) 

43*75    (Dumas) 

1600    (Erdhajov  &  Maachand) 
20300t  (Ceogkes) 

59  00§  Pumas) 

25:00    (Pierre) 

59'40||  (Ebelmsk) 

32-53    (Axel  Erdmann) 


£&DMAi7ir  &  Mae- 


*  DmnM  foand  89-75.  t  Silieio  Aoid=Si  0%  X  After  Lamy  204*00. 

i  After  Holder  58*00.  |  Comp.  p.  141,  note  f. 
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TABLE  n. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE   BASES  AND   OXYGEN   ACIDS. 


Geoup  I. 


0.  BASES. 


Csnia 


Brubidia 


Potassa 


Soda 


Lithia 


Oxide  of  Ammoniam 


Gboup  II. 


Baryta 


Strontia 


Lime 


Cs  .    . 
0    .    . 

.  13300    . 
.    .      8-00    . 

.    94-33 

.      5-67 

CsO    , 

,    .  14100    . 

.  100-00 

Eb.    , 
0    .    , 

.    .    85-40    . 
.      8-00    . 

.  91-43 
.      8-57 

RbO  . 

.    93-40    . 

.  100-00 

K    .    , 
0    . 

.    .     3911     . 
.    •      8-00    . 

.  83-02 
.    16-98 

KO 

.    .    47-11    . 

.  100-00 

Na. 
0    . 

.    .    2300    . 
.    .      800    . 

.  74-19 
.    25-81 

NaO  , 

.    .    3100    . 

.  100-00 

Li 
0    .    . 

.    .      700    . 
.    .      800    . 

.  46-67 
.    53-33 

LiO    . 

.    1500    . 

.  100-00 

0    .    , 

,    .    18-00    . 
.    .      8-00    . 

.  69-23 
.    30-77 

NH4O 

.    26-00 

• 

.  10000 

Ba  .    . 
0    .    . 

.    68-50 
.      800 

• 
• 

•  89-54 
.    10-46 

BaO    . 

.    76-50 

• 

.  10000 

8r  .    . 
0    .    . 

.    43-75 
.      8-00 

• 
• 

.  84-54 
.    15-46 

SrO    . 

.    51-75 

• 

.  10000 

Ca  .    . 
0    .    • 

•    2000 
.      8-00 

• 

.  71-43 
.    28-57 

CaO   .    .    28-00    .    .  100-00 
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Magnesia 

Mg      . 
0    .    . 

.    1200    . 
.      800    . 

.  6003 
.    39-97 

MgO. 

.    20-00    . 

.  10000 

Group  in. 

Alumina 

Al,      . 
0,  .    . 

.    27-50    . 
.    24-00    . 

.  63-40 
.    46-60 

Al^O,  . 

.    51-50    . 

.  100-00 

Sesqnioxide  of  Chromium 

Cr,      . 
0,  .    . 

.    52-48     . 
.    24-00    . 

.  68-62 
.    31-38 

Cr,0,  . 

.    76-48    . 

.  100-00 

Group  IV. 

. 

Oxide  of  Zinc 

Zn      . 
0    .    . 

.    32-53     . 
.      800    . 

.  80-26 
.    19-74 

ZnO   . 

.    40-53    . 

.  100-00 

Protoxide  of  Manganese 

Mn      . 
0    .     . 

.    27-50    . 
.      800    . 

.  77-46 
.    22-54 

MnO  . 

.    35-50    . 

.  10000 

Besquioxide  of  Manganese 

Mn,     . 
O3  .    . 

.     55-00    . 
.    24-00    . 

.  69-62 
.    30-38 

Mn^O, 


79-00 


.  10000 


Protoxide  of  Nickel 


Protoxide  of  Cobalt 


Sesquioxide  of  Cobalt 


Protoxide  of  Iron 


Sesquioxide  of  Iron 


Ni  . 
0    . 

.    .    29-50    . 
.    .      8-00    . 

.  78-67 
.    21-33 

NiO 

.    .    37-50    . 

.  100-00 

Co  . 
0    . 

.    .    29-50    . 
.    .      800    . 

.  78-67 
.    21-33 

CoO 

.    .    37-60    . 

.  100-00 

Coj 
Ob  . 

.    .    5900    . 
.     .    2400    . 

.  7108 
.    28-92 

Co,0,' 

.    .    8300    . 

.  100-00 

Fe  . 
0    .    . 

.    .    28-00    . 
.      8-00    . 

.  77-78 
.    22-22 

FeO    . 

.    .    3600    . 

.  100-00 

Fe,     , 
0,  .    , 

.  .   56-oe  . 

.    .    2400    . 

.  7000 
.    30-00 

Fe,0,  . 

.    .    8000    . 

.  10000 

TABLB  IT. 
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GfiouF  V. 
Oxide  of  Silver 


Oxide  of  Lead 


Suboxide  of  Mercur  j 


Oxide  of  Mercury 


Suboxide  of  Copper 


Oxide  of  Copper 


Teroxide  df  Bismuth 


Oxide  of  Cadmium 


Ag.    . 
0    .    . 

.  107-97    . 
.      8-00    . 

.    9310 
.      6-90 

AgO  . 

.  115-97    . 

.  100-00 

Pb.    . 
0    .    . 

.  103-50    . 
.      800    . 

.    92-83 
.      7-17 

PbO  . 

.  111-50    . 

.  10000 

Hg,    . 
0    .    . 

.  20000    . 
.      8  00    . 

.    96-15 
3-86 

Hg,0. 

.  20800    . 

.  joo-oo 

?S      - 
0    .    . 

.  10000    . 
.      800    .    . 

.    92-59 
7-41 

HgO  . 

.  108-00    . 

.  10000 

Cu.      . 
0    .    . 

.    63-40    . 
.      800    . 

.     88-80 
.     11-20 

Cu^O  . 

.    71-40    .    . 

10000 

Cu.    . 
0    .    . 

.    31-70    .    . 
.      8-00    .    . 

79-85 
20-15 

CuO   . 

.    39-70    .    . 

100  00 

Bi  .    . 
O3  .    . 

.  208-00    . 
.    2400    .    . 

.    89  66 
.     10-34 

BiOa   . 

.  23-2-00    . 

.  100-00 

Cd.     . 
0    .     . 

.    5600    . 
.      8-00    .    , 

.    87-50 
.     12-50 

CdO    . 

.    64-00    . 

.  100-00 

Group  VI. 
Teroxide  of  Gold 


Binoxide  of  Platinum 


Teroxide  of  Antimony 


Au 
Oj  .    . 

.  196-00    . 
.    24-00    . 

.  89-09 
.    1091 

AuO^  . 

.  22000    . 

.  100-00 

Pt 
0,  .     . 

.    98-94    . 
.    1600    . 

.  86-08 
.    1392 

PtO,  . 

.  114-94    . 

.  100  00 

Sb  .    . 
O3  .    . 

.  12200    . 
.    24-00    . 

.  83-56 
.    16-44 

SbO,  . 

.  146  00    . 

.  100-00 
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Protoxide  of  Tin 


8n  . 
O    . 


•    • 


59-00 
800 


88-06 
11-94 


SnO    . 

• 

67-00    . 

.  10000 

Binoxide  of  Tin 

8n  .  . 
0,  .    . 

• 
• 

59-00  . 
16-00    . 

.  78-67 
.    21-33 

SnO,  • 

• 

7500    . 

.  100  00 

Araenious  acid 

As  .  . 
Oj  .    . 

• 
• 

7500  . 
24-00    . 

.  75-76 
.    24-24 

AsO,  . 

• 

99-00    . 

.  10000 

Arsenic  add 

As  .  . 
0..    . 

• 
• 

7500  . 
40-00    . 

.  65-29 
.    3478 

AsO,  .    •  11500    .    .  10000 


i,  ACIB8. 


Chromic  acid 


Sulphuric  add 


Phosphoric  add 


Boradoadd 


Oxalic  add 


Carbonic  add 


Silicic  add 


Cr.     . 
0,. 

.    26-24    . 
.    .    24-00    . 

•  53-23 
.    47-77 

CrO,  , 

.    50-24    . 

.  10000 

S    .    . 
0,.    . 

.    1600    . 
.    2400    . 

.  4000 
.    6000 

SO,    . 

.    .    40-00    . 

.  10000 

p  .  , 

0..    , 

.    .    3100    . 
.    4000    . 

.  43-66 
.    5634 

PO,   , 

.    .    7100    . 

.  10000 

B   . 
0,  . 

,    .    11-00    . 
.    .    2400    . 

.    31 -4S 

.    68-57 

BO,   . 

.    .    85  00    . 

.  100-00 

a. 

0..    . 

.    .    2400    . 
.    .    48-00    . 

.  33-3S 
.    66-67 

C,0. 

.    .    7200    . 

.  100  00 

c  .    , 

0,  .    . 

.    .      6-00    . 
.    .    16  00    . 

.  27-27 
.    72-73 

CO,   . 

.    .    22-00    . 

.  100-00 

Si  . 
0,  . 

.    .    1400    . 
.    .    1600    . 

.  46-67 
.    63-33 

SiO, 

.    .    3000    . 

.  10000 

TABT.E   II. 

Nitric  acid 

N  .  . 
0,  .    . 

.  14-00  . 
.    40-00    . 

.  25-93 
.    74-07 

NO,  . 

.    64-00    . 

.  10000 

Chloric  acid 

CI  .  . 
0.  .    . 

.  35-46  . 
.    4000    . 

.  46-99 
.    53-01 
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ClOj  .    .    75-46    .    .  100-00 
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TABLE  III. 


REDUCTION   OP   COMPOUNDS    POUND   TO   CONSTITUENTS    SOUGHT   BY    SIMPLE 

MULTIPLICATION   OR   DIVISION. 

This  Table  contains  only  some  of  the  more  frequently  occurring  com- 
pounds ;  the  formulae  preceded  by  !  give  absolutely  accurate  results.  The 
Table  may  also  be  extended  to  other  compounds,  by  proceeding  according 
to  the  instructions  given  in  §  199. 


FOR  INORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

CARBONIC  ACID. 

!  Carbonate  of  lime  X  0*44=Carbonic  acid. 

CHLORINE. 

Chloride  of  Bil7erx0-24724=Cblorine. 

COPPER. 

Oxide  of  copper  xO-79849=Copper. 

IBON. 

!  Sesqnioxide  of  iron  x  0*7=2  Iron. 

I  Sesquioxide  of  iron  x  0*9=2  Protoxide  of  iron. 

LEAD. 

Oxide  of  leadxO*9283=Lead. 

MAGNESIA. 

Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  x  0*36036=2  Magnesia. 

MANGANESE. 

Frotosesqnioxide  of  manganese  x  0*72052=3  Mojiganese. 
Frotosesquioxide  of  manganese  x  0*93013=3  Protoxide  of  manganese. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  x  0*6396=Phosphoric  acid. 
PhC'Dhate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  (2  Ur,  0,,  PO,)x0*1991=Phosphoric 
acid. 

POTASSA. 

Chloride  of  potassiamx  0*52445 =Pota8siuro. 
Sulphate  of  potassa  X  0*5408= Potassa. 
Potassio-bichloride  of  plalinumx  0*30507  \ 

or 
Potassio'bichloride  of  platipqm  [■=Chloride  of  potassium. 

3*278 


( 
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Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  x  0*19272  \ 

Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  r=rota8sa. 

5T88  -* 

SODA. 

Chloride  of  sodium  xO-5302=Soda. 
Sulphate  of  soda  xO'43658=Soda. 

SULPHXJll. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  x013734= Sulphur. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  xO* 34335 =Sulphuric  acid. 

FOR  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 


• 

cahbon. 

Carbonic  acid  x  0-2727\ 

or 
Carbonic  acid 

3-666 

^—Carbon. 

or 
Carbonic  acid  x  3 

11                     ) 

Waterx  011111] 

HTDBOGEN. 

or 
Water                  i 

=Hydrogen. 

9                    i 

NITROGEN. 

Ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  x  0*06269 =Nitrogen. 
Platinum  x  0*1415=Nitrogen. 


II.  3  D 
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TABLE   IV* 


TABLE 

Showing  the  Amount  of  the 

Number  of  the 


Elements. 

Found. 

Sought. 

1 

Alomiuium 

Alumina 

ALO, 

Chloride  of  ammonium 

Aluminium 
Al, 

0  53398 

i 

(Ammonium) 

Ammonia 

0-31804 

NH^Cl 
Ammonio-hichlonde  of  platinum 

NH, 

Oxide  of  ammonium 

011644 

NH-Cl,PtCJ, 
Ammonio-bicbloride  of  platinum 

NH4O 

Ammouia 

007614 

N  H^  CI,  Pt  CI, 

NH, 

Antimony 

Teroxide  of  antimony 
SbOj 

Antimony 
Sb 

0*83562 

Tersulphide  of  antimony 

Antimony 

0-71765 

SbS3 

8b 

Tersulphide  of  antimony 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

0-85882 

Sb  8, 

SbO, 

Antimonious  acid 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

0-94805 

8b  O4 

SbO, 

Arsenio 

Arsenious  acid 
AsO,    • 

Arsenic 
As 

0-75758 

Arsenic  acid 

Arsenic 

0-65217 

As  0, 

As 

Arsenic  acid 

Arsenious  acid 

0-86087 

AsO^ 

As  0, 

Tersulphide  of  arsenio 

Arsenious  acid 

0-80488 

AsS, 

AsO, 

Tersulphide  of  arsenic 

Arsenic  acid 

0-93496 

As  8, 
Ar^eniate  of  ammonia  and  magiiesia 

As  0, 

Arsenio  acid 

0-60526 

2MgO,NH4  0,  AsOjj-faq 

As  O3 

Arseniateof  ammonia  and  magnesia 

Arsenious  acid 

0-52105 

aMgOjNH^O,  AsOj+aq 

Asp, 

Barium 

Baryta 
BaO 

Barium 
Ba 

0-89542 

8ulphate  of  baryta 

Baryta 

0-65665 

Ba  0,  S  0, 

BaO 

Carbonate  of  baryta 

Baryta 

077665 

BaO,  CO, 
Silico-fluoride  of  oarium 

BaO 

Baryta 

0-54839 

Ba  Fl,  Si  Fl, 

BaO 

Bismuth 

Teroxide  of  bismuth 
BiO, 

Bismuth 
Bi 

0-S9655 

Boron 

Boracio  acid 
BO3 

Boron 
B 

0-31429 

Bromine 

Bromide  of  silver 

AffBr 
Oxide  of  cadmium 

Bromine 
Br 

0-42560 

Cadmium 

Cadmium 

0  87500 

CdO 

Cd 

Calcium 

Lime 
CaO 

Calcium 
Ca 

0-71429 

Sulphate  of  lime 
CaO,SOj 

Lime 

0-41176 

CaO 

TABLE   IV. 


IV. 

Constituent  sought  for  every 
Compound  found. 
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2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

106796 

1-60194 

2-13592 

2-66990 

3-20389 

3-73787 

4-27185 

4-80583 

0-63608 

0-95413 

1-27217 

1-59021 

1-90825 

2-22629 

2-54433 

2-86237 

0-23288 

0-34932 

0-46576 

0-58220 

0-69864 

0*81508 

0-93152 

1-04796 

0-15228 

0-22842 

0-30456 

0-38070 

0-45684 

0-53299 

0-60913 

0-68527 

1-67123 

2-50686 

3-34247 

4-17808 

5-01370 

5-84932 

6-68194 

7-62055 

1-43529 

2-15294 

2-87059 

3-58834 

4-30588 

5-02363 

5-74118 

6-45882 

1-71766 

2-57647 

3-43530 

4*29412 

5-15294 

601177 

6-87059 

7-72942 

1-89610 

2-84416 

3-79221 

4-74026 

5-68831 

6-63636 

7-58442 

8*53247 

1-61516 

2-27274 

303032 

3-78790 

4-54548 

6-30306 

6-06064 

6*81822 

1-30435 

1-96652 

2-60870 

3-26087 

3-91304 

4-56522 

5-21739 

5-86957 

1-72174 

2-58261 

1 

3-44348 

4-30435 

516521 

6*02608 

6-88696 

7-74782 

1-60975 

2-41463 

3-21951 

4-02439 

4-82927 

5*63415 

6-43902 

7-24390 

1-86992 

2-80488 

3-73984 

4-67480 

5-60975 

6-54471 

7-47967 

8-41463 

1-21053 

1-81579 

2-42105 

3-02631 

3-63158 

4-23684 

4-84210 

5-44737 

1-04210 

1-56316 

2-08421 

2-60526 

3*12631 

3-64736 

4-16842 

4*68947 

1-79085 

2-68627 

3-58170 

4-47712 

5-37255 

6-26797 

7-16340 

8-05882 

1-31330 

1-96996 

2-62661 

3-28326 

3-93991 

459666 

5-25322 

5-90987 

1-55330 

2-32995 

3-10660 

3-88325 

4-66990 

6-43655 

6*21320 

6-98985 

109677 

1-64516 

2-19356 

2-74194 

3*29032 

3*83871 

4-38710 

4-93548 

1-79310 

2-68965 

3-58620 

4*48275 

5-37930 

6-27586 

7*17240 

8-06895 

0-62857 

0-94286 

1-25714 

1-57143 

1-88672 

2^20000 

2-51429 

2-82867 

0-85120 

1-27680 

1-70240 

2-12800 

2-56360 

2-97920 

3-40480 

3-83040 

1-76000 

2-62500 

3-50000 

4-37600 

6-25000 

612600 

7-00000 

7-87500 

1-42857 

214286 

2-86714 

3-57143 

4*28571 

6-00000 

5*71429 

6-42857 

0-82353 

1-23529 

1-64706 

2-05882 

2-47059 

2-88236 

3-29412 

3*70588 

8d2 
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TABLE  IV. 

TABLE  IV. 

Elements. 

Found. 

Sought. 

1 

Galciam 

Carbonate  of  lime 
CaO,  CO, 

Lime 
CaO 

0-56000 

Carbon 

Carbonic  aoid 

Carbon 

0-27273 

CO, 

C 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonic  acid 

0-44000 

CaO,  CO. 
Chloride  of  suver 

COj, 

Chlorine 

Chlorme 

0-24724 

AgCl 

CI 

Chloride  of  silrer 

Hydrochloric  acid 

0-25421 

AgCl 

HCl 

Chromium 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 
Cr,0, 

Chromium 

0-68619 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 

Chromic  acid 

1-31381 

Cr.O, 

2Cr08 

Chromatc  of  lead 

Chromic  acid 

0-31062 

PbO,CrO, 

CrO. 
Protoxide  of  cobalt 

Cobalt 

Cobalt 

1-27119 

Co 

CoO 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

0-48387 

CoO,SO, 
Nitrite   of  Besquioxide  of  cobalt 

CoO 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

017348 

and  potassa 

2CoO 

Co3  0,.3KO,5N03-|-2HO 

Nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of   cobalt 

Cobalt 

013648 

and  potflssa 

2Co 

Co„0,3KO,5NOj-|-2HO 

Sulphate  of   cobalt + sulphate   of 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

018015 

potassa 

2  CoO 

2(CoO,S03)-|-3(KO,SO,) 

Sulphate  of   cobalt -{-sulphate  of 

Cobalt 

0-14171 

potiissa 
2(CoO,s63)+3(KO,SO,) 

2  Co 

Copper 

Oxide  of  copper 
CuO 

Copper 
Cu 

0-79849 

Subsulphide  of  copper 
Cu,  S 

Copper 
Cu^ 

0-79849 

Fluorine 

Fluoride  of  calcium 
CaFl 

Fluorine 
Fl 

0-48718 

Fluoride  of  silicon 

Fluorine 

0-73077 

SiFl, 

Fl, 

' 

Hydrogen 

Water 

HO 

Iodide  of  silver 

Hydrogen 

H 

Iodine 

011111 

Iodine 

0-54049 

Agl 

I 

Protiodide  of  palladium 

Pdr 

Iodine 
I 

0-70556 

Iron 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Iron 

0-70000 

Fe^O, 

J'^ 

r 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  iron 

0-90000 

Fe,0, 

2FeO 

Sulphide  of  iron 

Iron 

0-63636 

FeS 

Fe 

Lead 

Oxide  of  lead 

PbO                     1 

licad 
Pb 

0-92825 
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1-12000 
0-54546 
0-88000 
0-49448 
0-50842 
1-37238 
2-62762 
0-62124 
2-54237 
0-96774 
0-34696 


0-27295 

0-36029 

0-28343 

1-59698 
1-59698 
0-97436 
1-46154 
0-22222 
1-08099 
1-41111 
1-40000 
1-80000 
1-27273 
1-85660 


l-680()0 
0-81818 


1-32000 


0-76263 
205858 
3-94142 
0-93187 
3-81356 
1-45161 
0-52044 


0-40943 


0-54044 


0-43514 

2-3^547 
2-39547 
1-46154 
2-19231 
0-33333 
1-62148 
2-11667 
2-10000 
2-70000 
1-90909 
2-78475 


2-24000 
1-09091 
1-76000 


0-74172   0-98896 


1-01684 

2-74477 
5-25523 
1-24249 
5-08474 
1-93548 
0-69392 


0-54591 

0-72058 

0-56686 

3-19396 
3-19396 
1-94872 
2-92308 
0-44444 
2-16198 
2-82222 
2-80000 
3-60000 
2-54546 
3-71300 


2-80000 
1-36364 
2-20000 
1-23620 
1-27105 
3-43096 
6*56904 
1-55311 
6-85593 
2-41935 
0-86739 


0-68238 


0-90073 


0-70857 


3-99244 
3-992  i4 
2-43590 
3-65385 
0-55555 
2-70247 
3-52778 
3-50000 
4-50000 
3-18182 
4-64126 


6 

7 

3-36000 

3-92000 

1-63636 

1-90909 

2-64000 

3-08000 

1-48344 

1-73068 

1-52526 

1-77947 

411715 

4-80334 

7-88285 

9-19666 

1-86373 

2-17435 

7-62712 

8-89830 

2-90323 

3-38710 

8 


9 


1-04087 


0-81886 


1-08088 


0-85029 


4-79093 
4-79093 
2-92307 
4-38461 
0-66667 
3-24297 
4-23334 
4-20000 
5-40000 
3-81818 
6-56951 


1-21435 


0-95534 


1-26102 


0-99200 


5-58942 
5-58942 
3-41027 
5-11538 
0-77778 
378346 
4-93889 
4-90000 
6-30000 
4-45455 
6-49776 


4-48000 
2-18181 
3-52000 
1-97792 
2-03368 
5-48954 

10-51046 
2-48498 

1016949 
3-87097 
1-38783 


1-09182 


1-44117 


1-13372 


6-38791 
6-38791 
3-89743 
5-84615 
0-88889 
4-32396 
5-64445 
6-60000 
7-20000 
5  09091 
7-42601 


5-04000 
2-45455 
3-96000 
2-22516 
2-28789 
617573 

11-82427 
2-79560 

11-44067 


4-35484 
1-56131 


1-22829 


1-62131 


1-27543 


7-18640 
7-18640 
4-38461 
6-57692 
1-00000 
4-86445 
6-35000 
6-30000 
8-10000 
5-72728 
8-35426 
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Elements. 


Lead 


Lithium 


Magnesium 


Manganese 


Mercury 


Nickel 
Nitrogen 


Sulphate  of  lead 

PbO,SO. 
Sulphate  of  lead 

Pb  O,  S  0, 
Chloride  of  lead 

PbCl 
Chloride  of  lead 

PbCl 

Sulphide  of  lead 

PbS 

Carbonate  of  lithia 

LiO,CO« 

Sulphate  of  ifthia 

LiO.SO,. 

Basic  phosphate  of  lithia 

3LiO,PO, 

Magnesia 

MgO 

Sulphate  of  magnesia < 

MgO,  so. 

Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia 

2MgO,PO, 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO 

Protosesquioxide  of  manganese 

MnO+Mn,0, 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese 

MnjO, 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese 

Mn  O,  S  O, 

Sulphide  of  manganese 

MnS 

Sulphide  of  manganese 

MnS 

Mercurj 

Mercury 

.Hg 

Subchloride  of  mercury 

.Hg,Cl 

Sulphide  of  mercury 

HgS 

protoxide  of  nickel 

Nip 

Ammonio-bich]oride  of  platinum 

NH^C^PtCl, 

Platinum 

Pt 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

BaO,SO« 
Cyanide  of  silver 

AeCjN 

Cyanide  of  silver 

AgCjN 


Oxide  of  lead 

PbO 

Lead 

Pb 

Oxide  of  lead 

PbO 

Lead 

Oxide  of  lead 

Pb9 

Lithia 

LiO 

Lithia 

LiO 

Lithia 

3  LiO 

Magnesium 

Alg. 
ruesii 
[gO 
Magnesia 
2MgO 
Manganese 

Manganese 

Mn, 

Manganese 

Mn, 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO 

Manganese 

Mn 

Suboxide  of  mercury 

Oxide  of  mercury 

HgO 

Mercury 

Mercury 

Hg 

Nickel 

Ni 

Nitrogen 

N 
Nitrogen 

N 
Nitric  acid 

NO, 
Cyanogen 

Hydrocyanic  acid 
HC,N 


0-73597 
0-68317 
0-80239 
0-74482 
0-93305 
0-40541 
0-27273 
0-38793 
0-60030 
1-33350 
0-36036 
0-77465 
0-72052 
0-69620 
0-47020 
0-81609 
0-63218 
104000 
1-08000 
0-84940 
0-86207 
0-78667 
0-06071 
0-14155 
0-46352 
019410 
0-20156 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1-47195 

2-20792 

2-94390 

3-67987 

4-41584 

5-15182 

5-88779 

6-62377 

1-36634 

2-04950 

2-73267 

3-41584 

4-09901 

4-78218 

5-46534 

■ 

6-14851 

1-60478 

2*40717 

3-20956 

4-01195 

4-81433 

5-61672 

6-41911 

7-22150 

1-48964 

2-23446 

2-97928 

3-72409 

4-46891 

5-21373 

5-95855 

6-70337 

1-86611 

2-79916 

3-73222 

4-66527 

5-59832 

6-53138 

7-46443 

8-39749 

0-81081 

1-21622 

1-62162 

2-02703 

2-43243 

2-83784 

3-24324 

.  3-64865 

0-54545 

0-81818 

1-09091 

1-36364 

1-63636 

1-90909 

2-18182 

2-45454 

0-77586 

116379 

1-55172 

1-93966 

2-32759 

2-71552 

3-10345 

3-49138 

1-20061 

1-80091 

2-40121 

3  00151 

3-60182 

4-20212 

4-80242 

5-40273 

0-66700 

1-00051 

1-33401 

1-66751 

2-00101 

2-33451 

2-66802 

3-00152 

0-72072 

108108 

1-44144 

1-80180 

216216 

2-52252 

2-88288 

3-24324 

1-54930 

2-32394 

309859 

3-87324 

4-64789 

5-42254 

6-19718 

6-97183 

1-44105 

2-16157 

2-88210 

3-60262 

4-32314 

5-04367  * 

5-76419 

6-48472 

1-39241 

208S61 

2-78481 

3-48102 

417722 

4-87342 

5-56962 

6-26583 

0 

0-94040 

1-41060 

1-88080 

2-35099 

2-82119 

3-29139 

3-76159 

4-23179 

] -6321 8 

2-44828 

3-26437 

4-08046 

4-89655 

5-71264 

6-52874 

7-34483 

1-26437 

1-89655 

2-52874 

3-16092 

3-79310 

4-42529 

5-05747 

5-68966 

2-08000 

3-12000 

4-16000 

5-20000 

6-24000 

7-28000 

8-32000 

9-36000 

2-16000 

3-24000 

4-32000 

5-40000 

6-48000 

7-66000 

8-64000 

9-72000 

1-69880 

2-54820 

3-39760 

4-24701 

5-09641 

5-94581 

6-79521 

7-64461 

1-72414 

2-58621 

3-44828 

4-31034 

5-17241 

6-03448 

6-89655 

7-75862 

1-57333 

2-36000 

3-14667 

3-93333 

4-72000 

5-50667 

6-29334 

7-08000 

0-12542 

0-18812 

0-25083 

0-31354 

0-37625 

0-43896 

0-50166 

0-56437 

0-28310 

0-42464 

0-56619 

0-70774 

0-84929 

0-99084 

1-13238 

1-27393 

0-92704 

1-39056 

1-85408 

2-31760 

2-78111 

3-24463 

3-70815 

4-17167 

038820 

0-58230 

0-77640 

0-97050 

1-16460 

1-35870 

1-55280 

1-74690 

0-403]  2 

0-60468 

0-80624 

1-00780 

1-20936 

1-41092 

1-61248 

1-81404 
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Elements. 


Found. 


Oxygen 


Alumina 

AljO, 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

8b  0, 

Anenious  acid 

AsO, 

Arseiiio  acid 

AsO, 

Baryta 

BaO 

Teroxide  of  bismuth 

BiO, 

Oxide  of  cadmium 

CaO 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 

Cr,0, 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

CoO 

Oxide  of  copper 

CuO 
Protoxide  of  iron 

FeO 

Sesqnioxide  of  iron 

Fe,0. 

Oxide  of  lead 

PbO 

Lime 

CaO 

Magnesia 

MgO 

Protoxide  oT  manganese 

MnO 

Protosesqnioxide  of  manganese 

Mn  0  -f  Mn,  Oj 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese 

Mn,0, 

Suboxide  of  mercury 

Oxide  of  mercury 

HgO 

Protoxide  of  nickel 

NiO 

Potassa 

KO 

Silicic  acid 

SiO, 

Oxide  of  silver 

AgO 

Soda 

NaO 

Strontia 

SrO 

Binoxide  of  tin 

SnO, 


Sought. 


Oxygen 
Oxygen 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

^^* 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O*^ 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

OxTgen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 


0*46602 

016438 

0-24242 

0-34783 

010458 

010345 

012500 

0-31381 

0-21333 

0*20]  51 

0-22222 

0-30000 

007175 

0-28571 

0-39970 

0-22535 

0-27947 

0-30380 

003846 

007407 

0-21333 

0-16982 

0-53333 

0-06898 

0-25810 

015459 

0-21333 
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0-93204 
0-32877 
0*48484 
0-69565 
0-20915 
0-20690 
0-25000 
0-62762 
0-42667 
'  0-40302 
0-44444 
0-60000 
0-14350 
0-57143 
0-79939 
0-4^070 
0-55895 
0-60759 
007692 
0-/i815 
0-42667 
0-33964 

1-06667 
013796 
0-51621 
0-30918 
0-42667 


1-39806 

0-49315 

0-72726 

1-04348 

0-31373 

0-31035 

0-37500 

0-94143 

0-64000 

0-60453 

0-66667 

0-90000 

0-21525 

0-85714 

1-19909 

0-67606 

0-83843 

0-91139 

0-11539 

0-22222 

0-64000 

0-50946 

1-60000 

0-20694 

0-77431 

0-46377 
0-64000 


1-86408 
065754 
0-96968 
1-39130 
0-41830 
0-41380 
0-50000 
1-25524 
0-85333 
0-80604 
0-88889 
1-20000 
0-28700 
1-14286 
1-59879 
0-90141 
1-11790 


0-15385 
0-29630 
0-85333 
0-67928 
2-13333 
0-27592 
1-03242 
0-61836 
0-85333 


233010 
0-82192 
1-21210 
1-73913 
0-52288 
0-51725 
0-62500 
1-56905 
1-06667 
1-00756 
1-1111 1 
1-50000 
0-35874 
1-42857 
1-99849 
112676 
1-39738 


6 


1-21519   1-51899 


0-19231 
0-37037 
1-06667 
0-84910 
2-66667 
0-34490 
1-29052 
0-77295 
1-06667 


2-79611 

0-98630 

1-45452 

2-08696 

0-62745 

0-62070 

0-75000 

1-88286 

1-28000 

1-20907 

1-33333 

1-80000 

0-43049 

1-71429 

2-39818 

1-35211 

1-67686 

1-82278 

0-23077 

0-44444 

1-28000 

1-01892 

3-20000 

0-41388 

1-54863 

0-92753 

1-28000 


I 


3-26213 

1-15069 

1-69694 

2-43478 

0-73203 

0-72415 

0-87500 

2-19667 

1-49333 

1-41058 

1-55555 

2-10000 

0-50224 

2-00000 

2-79788 

1-57746 

1-95633 

2-12658 

0-26923 

0-51852 

1-49333 

1-18874 

3-73333 

0-48286 

1-80673 

1-08212 

1-49333 


8 


3-72815 

1-31507 

1-93936 

2-78261 

0-83660 

0-82760 

1-00000 

2-51048 

1-70666 

1-61209 

1-77778 

2-40000 

0-57399 

2-28571 

3-19758 

1-80282 

2-23581 

2-43038 

0-30770 

0-59259 

1-70667 

1-35856 

4-26667 

0-55184 

2-06484 

1-23671 

1-70667 


9 


4-19417 
1-47946 
2-18178 
3-13043 
0-94118 
093105 
1-12500 
2-82429 
1-92000 
1-81360 
2-00000 
2-70000 
0-64574 
2-57148 
3-59727 
2-02817 
2-51528 
2-73417 
0-34616 
0-66667 
1-92000 
]  -52838 
4-80000 
0-62082 
2-32294 
1-39130 
1-92000 
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ElemeoU. 

Found. 

Sought. 

1 

Oxygen 

Water     ' 

Oxygen 

0-8S889 

HO 

b 

Oxide  of  Lino 
ZuO 

Oxygen 

0-19740 

Phosphorus 

Phosphoric  add 
TO. 

Phosj^oma 

0-43662 

8 

Pjrophosphate  of  magnesia 
2MgO,PO^ 

Phosphoric  add 

063964 

^^9 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 

Phosphonc  add 

0-47020 

Fe,0„PO. 
Phosphate  of  silver 

^^P 

Phosphonc  add 

0-16949 

3AgO,PO, 

I*Of 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 

Phosphoric  add 

019910 

%  Ur,  0,.  P  0, 

^0» 

Pyrophosphate  of  silver 

Phosphonc  acid 

0-23437 

2AgO,PO.      • 

Potassa 

POj 

Potassium 

Potassium 

0-83018 

KO 

K 

Sulphate  of  potassa 
KO,SO, 

Potassa 

0-54080 

KO 

Nitrate  of  potassa 
K 0,  NO, 

Potassa 

O-46690 

KO 

Chloride  of  potassium 
KCl 

Potassium 
K 

0-52445 

Chloride  of  potassium 
KCl 

Potassa 

0-C3173 

KO 

, 

Potassio- bichloride  of  platinum 

Potassa 

019272 

KCl,PtCL 
Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum 

KO 

Chloride  of  potassium 
KCl 

0-30507 

K  CI,  Pt  CL 
Silicic  acid 

Silicon 

Silicon 

0-46667 

SiO, 
Chloride  of  silver 

Si 

Silver 

■ -Silver-- 

-M5276 

AgCl 

Oxide  of  silver 

Chloride  of  silver 

0-80854 

AgCl 

AeO 

Sodium 

Sodium 

Soda 

074190 

NaO 

Na 

Sulphate  of  soda 
NaO,  SO, 

Soda 

0-43658 

NaO 

1 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Soda 

0-36465 

NaO,NO, 

NaO 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Soda 

0-58022 

NaCl 

NaO 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sodium 

0-39337 

NaCl 

Na 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Soda 

0-58487 

NaO,  CO, 

NaO 

Strontium 

Strontia 

Strontium 

0-84541 

SrO 

Sr 

Sulphate  of  strontia 

Strontia 

0-56i03 

SrO,  SO, 

SrO 

Carbonate  of  strontia 

Strontia 

0-70169 

SrO,  CO, 

SrO 

TABLE  IV. 
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(continued)* 


2 

8 

2-66667 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1-77778 

3-55556 

4-44445 

5-33333 

6-22222 

711111 

8  00000 

0-39480 

0-59220 

0-78960 

0-98700 

118440 

1-38180 

1-57920 

1  -77660 

0-87324 

1-30986 

1-74648 

218309 

2-61971 

3-05633 

3-49295 

3-92957 

m 

1-27928 

1-91892 

2-55856 

319820 

383784 

4-47748 

511712 

5-75676 

0-94040 

1-41060 

1-88080 

2-35099 

2-82119 

3-29139 

3-76159 

4-23179 

0-33898 

0-50847 

0-67796 

0-84745 

101694 

1-18643 

1-35592 

152541 

0-39821 

0-59731 

0-79641 

0-99551 

1-19462 

1-39372 

1-59282 

1-79192 

0-46874 

0-70311 

0-93748 

1-17185 

1-40622 

1-64059 

1-87496 

2-10933 

1-66036 

2-49054 

3-32072 

415090 

4-98108 

5-81126 

6-64144 

7-47162 

108161 

1-62241 

2-16321 

2-70402 

3-24482 

3-78563 

4-32643 

4-86723 

0-93179 

1-39769 

1-86359 

2-32949 

2-79539 

3-26129 

3-72719 

4-19309 

104890 

1-57335 

209780 

2-62225 

3-14669 

3-67114 

4-19559 

4-72004 

1-26346 

1-89519 

2-52692 

3-15865 

3-79037 

4-42210 

5-05383 

5-68556 

0-38545 

0-57817 

0-77090 

0-96362 

1-15634 

1-34907 

1-54179 

1-73452 

0-61015 

0-91522 

1-22030 

1-52537 

1-83044 

213552 

2-44^059 

2-74567 

0-93333 

1-40001 

1-86667 

2-33333 

2-80000 

3-26667 

3-73333 

4-20000 

1-50552 

2-25828 

301104 

3-76380 

4-51656 

5-26932 

6-02208 

6-77484 

1-61708 

2-42562 

3-23416 

404270 

4-85124 

5-65978 

■  6-46832 

7-27686 

1-48379 

2-22569 

2-96758 

3-70948 

4-45137 

5-19327 

5-93516 

6-67706 

0-87316 

1-30975 

1-74633 

2-18291 

2-61949 

3-05607 

3-49265 

3-92924 

0-72930 

1-09395 

1-45860 

1-82325 

2-18789 

2-55254 

2-91719 

3-28184 

1-06043 

]  -59065 

2-12086 

2-65108 

318130 

3-71151 

4-24173 

4-77194 

0-78673 

1-18009 

1-57346 

1-96683 

2-36019 

2-75356 

3-14692 

3-54029 

1-16974 

1-76460 

2-33947 

2*92434 

3-50921 

4-09407 

4-67894 

5-26381 

1-69082 

2-53623 

3-38164 

4-22706 

6  07247 

5-91788 

6-76329 

7-60870 

1-12807 

1-69210 

2-25613 

2-82017 

3-38420 

3-94823 

4-51226 

5-07630 

1-40339 

2-10508 

■ 

2-80678 

3-50848 

4-21017 

4-91186 

6-61356 

6-31526 
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TABLE  TV. 


Elements. 

Found. 

^Sought. 

1 

Sulphur 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

Sulphur 

013734 

BaO,SO, 

Tersulphide  of  arsenic 

AsS. 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

BaO,SO, 

Sulphur 
Sulphuric  acid 

0-39024 
0*34335 

SO, 

Tin 

Binoxide  of  tin 

Tin 

078667 

SnO, 

Sn 

, 

Binoxide  of  tin , 

Protoxide  of  tin 

0-89333 

SnO, 

SnO 

j 

Zinc 

Oxide  of  zinc 

Zinc 

0-80260  ' 

ZnO 

In 

Sulphide  of  zinc 

Oxide  of  zinc 

0-83515 

ZnS 

ZnO 

' 

Sulphide  of  zinc 

Zinc 

0-67031 

ZnS 

Zn 

1 

TABLE   IV. 
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(continued). 


0-27468 
0-78049 
0-68670 
1-57333 
1-78667 
1-60520 
1-67031 
1-34061 


0-41202 
1-17073 
1-03004 
2-36000 
2-68000 
2-40780 
2-50546 
201092 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0-54936 

0-68670 

0-82403 

0-96137 

1-09871 

1-23605 

1-56097 

1-95122 

2-34146 

2-73170 

3-12194 

3-51219 

1-37339 

1-71674 

2-06009 

2*40344 

2-74678 

309013 

3-14667 

393333 

4-72000 

5-50667 

6-29334 

708000 

3-57333 

4-46667 

5;36000 

6-25333 

714666 

8-04000 

3-21040 

4-01300 

4-81560 

5-61820 

6-42080 

7-22340 

3-34062 

4-17577 

5-01092 

5-84608 

6-68123 

7-51639 

2-68123 

3-35154 

4-02184 

4-69215 

5-36246 

603276 
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TABLBS  V. — VI. 


TABLE  V. 


SPECIFIC  aRAVITT  AND  ABSOLUTE   WBIOHT   OF   SEVERAL   OASES. 


Atmospherio  air  .     . 

Oxygen 

Hrarogen  .'  .  .  . 
Water,  vapor  of  .  . 
Ckurbon,  va[)or  of .  . 
Carbonic  acid  .  .  . 
Carbonic  oxide  .  . 
Marsh  gas  ...  . 
Elaylgas  .  .  .  . 
Phosphorus,  vapor  of 
Sulphur,  vapor  of 
Hydrosulphuric  acid 
Iodine,  vapor  of  .  . 
Bromine,  vapor  of  . 
Chlorine  .  .  •  . 
Nitrogen  .  .  .  . 
Ammonia  .  .  .  . 
Cyanogen   .    .    .    . 


Specific  gravity, 

atmospheric  airs 

1-0000. 


1-0000 
1-10832 

0-06927 
0-62343 
0-83124 
1-52894 
0-96978 
0-65416 
0-96978 
4-29474 
6-64992 
1-17759 
8-78898 
5-53952 
2-45631 
0-96978 
0-58879 
1-80102 


1  Utre  (1000  cubic 

centimetres)  of  gns  at 

0"  and  0*76  metre 

bar.  pressure  weighs 

grammes. 


1-29366 
1-43379 
0-08961 
0-80651 
1-07534 
1-97146 
1-25456 
0-71689 
1-25456 
5-55593 
8-60273 
1-52340 
11-36995 
7-16625 
3-17763 
1-25456 
0-76169 
2-32991 


TABLE  VI. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  DEGREES  OF  THE  MERCURIAL  THERMOMETER  WITH 

THOSE  OF  THE  AIR  THERMOMETER. 


According  to  Magnus. 

Pegrees  of  the  mercurial  Degrees  of  the  air 

thermometer.  thermometer. 

100  10000 

150  148-74 

200  197-49 

250  245-39 

300  294-51 

330  320-92 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 


PAOl 

Aosno  Acid  (reagent),  see  Qtud.  Anal. 

table  of  Bpecifib  gravity 585 

Acidimetry 581 

Air,  analysis  of  atmospherio 715 

Alcohol  (reagent),  see  QikU,  Anal. 

Alkalimetry 593 

Alumina Ill 

basic  acetate Ill 

formiate Ill 

estimation     .         .  ' 168 

hydrate 110 

separation  from  alkalies .869 

alkaline  earths     .        .        .        ' 869 

sesquioxide  of  chromium 872 

Ammonia  (reagent),  see  Quai,  Anal. 

arsenio-molybdate 188 

carbonate  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal.,  and 87 

estimation 155 

molybdate  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

nitrate  (reagent) 87 

oxalate  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal, 

phosphate  (reagent) 84 

phospho- molybdate .142 

separation  from  other  alkalies 856 

succinate  (reagent) 84 

table  of  specific  gravity  of  solutions 595 

Ammonium,  chloride 102 

(reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal.,  and 88 

sulphide  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

Analysis,  gravimetric 1 

quantitative         . 1 — 5,  49 

volumetric 2,  76 

Antimony            185 

antimoniate  of  teroxide  (antimonious  acid) 185 

estimation 241 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — V 416 

other  metals  of  group  VI.          .....  426 

sulphides 184 

teroxide,  separation  from  antimonic  acid 426 

Anvil 89 

Aqua  reg^  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal, 

Arsenic  estimation 250 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — V. 416 

other  metals  of  group  VI. 426 

tersulphide 137 

Arsenious  acid   (reagent) 91 

and  arsenic  acids,  separation  from  each  other 426 

other  acids  of  group  I.    .        .   483 — 438 


1 
1 
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PAOV 

Ashei  of  animal  labsUnoes,  analjBii  .678 

plants,  analyaia 678 

Aiotometer :»       •         >        •    ^^ 

Balakob 9—14 

Bariam  chloride  (reagent) 85 

silicofluoride 105 

Baryta  (reagent) 82 

acetate  (reagent) 85 

carbonate 104 

(reagent) y  see  Qucd,  Anal. 

estimation •159 

hydrate  (reagent) 87 

separation  from  alkalies .  860 

other  alkaline  earths 365 

sulphate 104 

Baths,  air- 45,601 

oil- 47 

paraffin- 47, 501 

water- ^         .  42,  68 

Bismath  basic  nitrate 181 

carbonate 131 

chromate .131 

estimation 232 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV 401 

other  bases  of  group  V 406 

teroxide 130 

tersulphide 131 

Blsck  ash,  analysis 604 

Bone  black,  analysis 710 

dust,  analysis 707 

Boracic  acid,  estimation 285 

separation  from  bases 287 

other  acids  of  group  I.  ....   433 — 438 

Bromine,  estimation  of  H  Br 816 

free 318 

separation  from  acids  of  group  1 438 

chlorine  and  iodine 441 — ^448 

metals 318 

Bonsen  burner 58 

Burettes 80—86 

CADMiTTif  carbonate 132 

estimation 235 

oxide 132 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV 401 

other  baMs  of  group  Y 407 

sulphide 132 

Calcium  chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal.,  and 95 

fluoride 143 

Calculation  of  analyses 515 

tables  for 761 

Carbonic  acid  estimation 291 

separation  from  bases 296 

other  acids  of  group  L  ....    483 — 438 

Chloric  acid  estimation        ... 353 

separation  from  other  acids 450 

Chlorimetry 60S 

Chlorine  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal.,  and 88 

estimation  of  H  CI       .         .         • 809 

of  free 814 

separation  from  acids  of  group  I. 438 

bromine  and  iodine 441 — 448 

metals 818 


INDEX.  785 

PAGB 

Chromic  acid  estimation ^ 258 

separation  from  bases 261 

other  acids  of  group  1 483 — 488 

iron,  anajyuis 878,  641 

Chromium,  sesquioxide        .        .        • 112 

estimation       .        '. 170 

separation  firom  alkalies 369 

alkaline  earths 869 

alumina 372 

hydrated Ill 

Clays,  analysis 628 

Cjip 81 

Cobalt 118 

estimation 183 

hydrated  protoxide 117 

protosesquiozide 118 

separation  from  alkalies 878 

alkaline  earths 874 

bases  of  group  III. 878 

other  bases  of  group  IV. 878 

sesquioxide  and  potassa,  nitrite 119 

sulphate 119 

sulphide 118 

Compression-cook 81 

Copper 128 

(reagent) .        .        .        88,  94 

estimation 224 

in  ores 643 

oxide 128 

(reagent) 92 

pyriteis,  analysis 641 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV. 401 

other  bases  of  group  V. 406 

suboxide          . 180 

subsulphide 180 

subsulphocjranide 180 

sulphide 129 

Crucibles,  platinum 73 

Crucible  tongs             74 

Cupellation 651 

Cyanogen  estimation 328 

separation  from  acids  of  group  1 488 

chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 449 

metalH 829 

Cylinder,  graduated 28 

Dkoantation 64 

and  filtration           .         .         .      • 69 

Decinormal  solutions 77 

Desiccators 40 

Determination  of  bodies 148 

Dolomite  analysis 682 

Drying 89—49 

-disk 48 

offilters 70 

of  precipitates 70 

-tube,  Liebig's 44 

Elements  considered  in  this  work 5 

Elutrlation 88 

Equivalents,  table  of 761 

of  organic  bodies,  determination 509 

Erdmaun*8  float 84 

3e 
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Estimation  of  bo<UeB 1^^ 

Ether  (roagent)           .        .        .' 79 

Eudiometer,  Bunsen's 20 

Eyaporation 57 — (^ 

Exercises 725 

Experimeata 739 

FKBaiOTAHOOXN  estimation 831 

separation  of  H^Cfdy  from  HGl 449 

Ferrocyanogen  estimation 331 

sepaiationofHaCfyfromHCl 449 

Filter-ash  estimation 72 

paper 65 

patterns 66 

stands 67 

Filtration 65-68 

Fluorine  estimation 290 

separation  from  acids  of  group  I. 482 — 438 

metals 290 

FormuUe  empirioal 527 

rational 529 

Funnels 66 

• 

Galbita,  analysis 647 

Gold 138 

estimation 237 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — V. 415 

other  metals  of  group  TI. 426 

tersulphide 133 

GuanOy  analysis 706 

Gunpowder,  analysis 621 

reauiueSi  analysis 440 

Htdbiodio  acid,  see  Iodine. 
Hydrobromio  acid,  see  Bromine. 

Hydrochloric  acid  (reagent) 80 

table  of  sp.  gr.  of  solution 588 

see  Chlorine. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  see  Cyanogen. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  (reaeent) 81 

see  Fluorine. 
Hydrofluosilicic  acid  (reagent),  see  QwU.  Anal, 

estimation          . 271 

Hydrogen  gas  (reagent) 88 

HydroHulphuric  acid  (reagent),  see  Qwd>  AntU, 

see  Sulphur. 

Hyposulphurous  acid,  estimation 264 

loKlTloir  of  precipitates 72~-76 

residues  on  eyaporation 62 

Todio  acid  estimation 265 

Iodine  (reagent) .90 

estimation  of  H I 818 

free 322 

separation  from  acids  of  group  1 438 

chlorine  and  bromine 443 — 448 

metals 322 

•  Iron,  analysis  of  oast  and  wrought 658 

separation  from  alkalies 373 

alkaline  earths 874 

bases  of  group  III 379 

other  bases  of  group  lY. 879 


\ 
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Iron,  seaquichloride  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

aeaqoiozide 120 

arseniate 188 

basic  acetate 121 

basic  formiate 121 

basic  phosphate 1 40 

estimation 192 

hydrate 120 

succinate 121 

ores,  analysis 685 

protoxide,  estimation 185 

and  ammonia,  sulphate  (reagent) 90 

separation  from  sesquioxide 879 

sulphate  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal. 

pyrites,  analysis 645 

sulphide 120 

KuPTEBNiOKSLSTEiir,  analysis 644 

Lead,  acetate  (reagent),  see  QuaL  Anal. 

arseniate 187 

carbona^^ 124 

chloride 125 

chromate 189 

(reagent) 93 

estimation 212 

oxalate 124 

oxide 124 

•    (reagent) 84 

phosphate 139 

sepa^CtioB  from  bases  of  groups  I. — ly 401 

other  baMS  of  group  Y.  ......        .  406 

sulphate 124 

sulphide 126 

Levigation. 88 

Lime  (reagent) 82 

carbonate 107 

chloride,  valuation 608 

estimation 163 

oxalate 107 

separation  from  alkalies 860 

other  alkaline  earths 865 

•stone,  analysis 632 

sulphate 106 

superphosphate,  analysis 708 

Xiithia,  estimation 158 

separation  from  other  alkalies 856 

Litmus,  tincture 89 

Loss  and  excess,  &c 525 

VfAONESIA 110 

and  ammonia,  arseniate 137 

phosphate 109 

basic  phosphate 139 

estimation 166 

-mixture 86 

pyrophosphate 109 

separation  from  alkalies 860 

other  alkaline  earths 86  5 

sulphate 108 

(reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal, 

Manganese,  binoxide 115 

valuation  of  commercial    .                                 ...  61 4 
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MangMieMy  cmrbonate 114 

estiroation 176 

hydrated  protoxide IH 

protoseBquioxide 115 

aeparaiioii  from  alkalies 373 

alkaline  earth 374 

huam  of  group  III 878 

other  baM«  of  group  IV 378 

sulphate 116 

sulphide 115 

Manures,  analysis 704 

Maiis,  analysis 632 

Measuring  of  fluids 25 — 36 

ofgases 19—25 

flasks 26 

tubes  for  gases 19 

MeniscuSy  error  of      •        . 22 

Merouiy 126 

chloride  (reagent),  see  QmoI,  AnaL 

oxide 128 

(reagent) 84 

estimation .  219 

separation  from  suboxide 406 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV. 401 

other  bsMS  of  group  V 406 

subcfaloride 127 

suboxide,  estimation    .  . 217 

phosphate 142 

sulphide 127 

Moisture 39 

Molybdic  acid,  estimation 257 

Mortar,  agate .37 

steel 87 

NiOKKL  and  oopper  estimation 645 

estimation 181 

protoxide        .         .        .        .         ' 116 

hydrate 116 

separation  from  alkalies 373 

alkaline  earths 374 

bases  of  group  III 378 

other  bases  of  group  IV 378 

sulphide,  hydrated 117 

Nitric  add  (reagent) 80 

estimation 341 

separation  from  bases 342 

other  adds 450 

table  of  specific  gravity  of  solution 584 

Nitrogen  gas 103 

Nitrous  acid,  estimation 265  i 

Normal  solutions 77 

OboaRIO  Analysis,  see  Table  of  Contents xiii 

bodies,  determination  of  equivalent  of 509 

Oxalic  add  (reagent) 88 

OBtimation 288 

separation  from  bases 290 

other  acids  of  group  I. 433 — 438 

Oxygen  gas  (reagent) 93 

Palladium,  estimation 286 

protiodide 146 

sodio-protochloride  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 


\ 
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PAOB 

'?]ioflphoric  aoidy  estimation 272 

separation  from  bases 279 

other  acids  of  group  1 488—488 

Piochcock 81 

Pipette 28 

Platinam 188 

amraonio-bichloride 108 

bichloride  (reagent),  see  Q^al.  Anal. 

bisulphide 184 

estimation 289 

potassio-biohloride 100 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — V 415 

other  metals  of  group  V 1 426 

sodio-bichloride 102 

Paenmatio  trough 22 

Potash  (reagent) 82,  95 

and  soda,  carbonates  (reagent),  see  Quol.  Anal, 

bichromate  (reagent),  see  Qtud.  Anal,  and 96 

bisulphate 99 

(reagent)      .......•••  87 

•bulbs,  Geissler's 477 

Liebig's  • 457 

estimation 150 

nitrate 99 

(reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 
nitrite  (reagent),  see  QtuU.  Anal. 

permanganate  (reagent) .89 

separation  from  other  alkalies 856 

sulphate 98 

(reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

table  of  specific  gravity  of  solution        .......  594 

Potassium,  borofluoride 148 

chloride 99 

cyanide  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

iodide  (reagent)      .         . ' 90 

Powdering 87 

Precipitation 63 

Salt,  analysis  of  common 820 

Sample,  selection  of         .........*•  86 

Selenic  acid,  separation  from  sulphuric  acid,  see  Note       .         .         .        .         •  433 

Selenious  acid,  estimation         .......•••  262 

Separation  of  bodies         .         .         * ^4 

Fe,  0„  Al,  0„  Mn  O,  CaO,  Mg  O,  K  O,  and  Na  O.      .         .        .  895 

Sifting    ,,..........••  88 

Silica 144 

estimation •  ^02 

hydrated 144 

separation  from  other  aoids  of  group  I 433 — 438 

bases      .         .         .         .        •.         .         •         •         •         •  ^03 

Silicates,  analysis  of  native 825 

Silver 122 

(reagent) 92 

bromide 145 

chloride 122 

cyanide            ........••••  128 

estimation 201 

in  galena         .........*••  848 

iodide 148 

nitrate  (reagent),  see  Qyal.  Anal. 

phosphate,  tribasic 142 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV 401 

other  bases  of  group  V 406 

sulphide 128 


\ 
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Soda  (reagent) 82 

acetate  (reagent),  see  QuaL  Anal. 

biborate  (reagent) 87 

bisulphate 101 

bisulphite  (reagent),  see  Q%al,  AnaL 

carbonate 102 

(reagent) 85,  87 

estimation 153 

hyposulphite  (reagent) 85 

-lime  (reagent) 94 

nitrate 101 

(reagent),  see  Qual,  AnaL 
phosphate  (reagent),  see  QuaL  Anal, 

separation  from  other  alkalies 356 

sulphate 100 

table  of  specific  graTity  of  solution  • 594 

Sodium,  chloride 101 

(reagent) 91 

sulphide  (reagent)  see  Q^al,  Anal, 

Soils,  analysis 691 

Solution 55 

Standard  solutions 77 

Starch  estimation €70 

Steel  analysis 658 

Strontia  carbonate 106 

estimation 161 

separation  from  alkalies 360 

other  alkaline  earths 865 

sulphate 105 

Strontium  onloride  (reagent) 86 

Sugar  estimation 667 

Sulphur,  estimation  of  H  S 334 

separation  of  H  S  from  acids  of  ffroup  1 438 — 440 

hydrochlorio  acid 449 

from  metals 836 

Sulphuric  add  (reagent),  see  Qwd,  AnaL 

estinrntion 265 

separation  from  bases 270 

other  acids  of  group  L       .        .         .         .     433 — 438 

table  of  specific  gravity  of  solutions  .    ' 582 

Sulphurous  acid  (reagent) 91 

estimation 264 

Superphosphate  analysis 708 

Synopsis  <^  the  work 6 

TAHKiir,  estimation 673 

table  of  specific  gravity  of  solutions 675 

Tartaric  acid  (reagent),  see  QuaL  Anal, 

table  of  sp.  gr.  of  solution 584 

Tin,  binozide 135 

phosphate 141 

separation  from  protoxide 426 

estimation 247 

hydrated  bisulphide 136 

protosulphide 186 

protochloride  (reagent),  see  Qual.  And. 

method  of  keeping .198 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — V 415 

other  metals  of  group  VI. 426 

Titanic  acid,  estimation 172 

Triangle,  platinum 7' 
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PAGS 

XjRAinux,  estiniAtion 201 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — lY. 899 

sesquioxide^  acetate  (reagent) S9 

phosphate 141 

Yafob-dbhbitt,  determination 510 

Wabhiho-bottlbb 68 

of  precipitates 68 

Watch-glasses,  clasp  for 43 

Water,  analysis  of  fresh 541 

mineral 545 

distiUed 79 

estimation  of       ... 51 — 55 

Weighing 15—18 

off  of  substance 50 

of  residues  on  evaporation 62 

Weights 14 

Zrso  (reagent) 82 

basic  carbonate 112 

estimation 173 

ores,  analysis 652 

oxide 113 

separation  from  alkalies 878 

alkaline  earths 874 

bases  of  group  III 878 

other  bams  of  group  IV. 878 

sulphide 113 


THE  END. 
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